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No. III/E2—1048/53-L-I 
GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR. 
Labour Department. 


RESOLUTION 

The. 1st January, 1954 

In pursuance of the recommendations made by the Bihar Central Labour 
Advisory Board at its eleventh session held at Patna on the 11th and 12th April, 
1953 and the resolution adopted by the Bihar Legislative Assembly on the 
8tli October, 1953, the Government of Bihar are pleased to appoint a Committee con¬ 
sisting of persons named below, to enquire into and report on the causes of the 
present state of unemployment in the State and to advise Government about the 
ways and means to remedy the situation. The Committee may deal with the problem 
in all its aspects, namely, industrial unemployment, urban unemployment, rural 
unemployment and agricultural unemployment with particular emphasis on un¬ 
employment amongst the educated persons. 

Personnel of the Committee. 

Chairman. 

(1) Dr. A. N. Sinha, Minister for Labour,Bihar. 

Members. 

(2) Mr. L. P. Singh, i.c.s., Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar. 

(3) Mr. K. S. V. Raman, i.o.s., Food Production and Development Commissioner, 

Bihar. 

(4) Mr. B. N. Rohatgi, i.a.s., Secretary to the Government of Bihar, Develop¬ 

ment Department. 

(5) Mr. J. C. Mathur, i.c.s., Secretary to the Government of Bihar, Education 

Department. 

(6) Mr. T. P. Singh, i.c.s., Secretary to the Government of Bihar, Public Works 

Department. 

(7) Mr. Sachchidanand Singh, Secretary to the Government of Bihar, Finance 

Department. 

(8) Mr. R. S. Pande, i.a.s., Secretary to the Government of Bihar, Labour 

Department— Member-Secretary. 

(9) Mr. V. K. N. Menon, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 

(10) Mr. S. N. Sahay, M.P., Vice-Chancellor, Bihar University. 

(11) Mr. Shanti Prasad Jain, President, Bihar Chamber of Commerce. 

(12) Mr. Gauri Shanker Dalmia, M.L.C., Jasidih, Santhal Parganas. 

(13) Mr. S. M. Dhar, Deputy Agent, Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., 

Jamshedpur. 

(14) Mr. M. John, President of the I.N.T.U.C. 

(15) Mr. Basawan Singh, M.L.A., President, Hind Mazdoor Sabha, Bihar Branch, 

Patna. • 
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(16) Mr. Binodanand Jha, M.L.A. 

(17) Mr. Sidui Hembrom, M.L.A. 

(18) Mr. Clxandrashekhar Singh, M.L.A. 

(19) Mr. R. Narsingh Rao, M.L.C. 

(20) Dr. B.R. Mishi’a, Dean of the Faculty of Commerce, Patna University. 

(21) Mr. Gorakh Nath Sinha, Retired Director of Public Instruction. 

(22) Mr. S.R. Bose, Director of Central Bureau of Economies and Statistics, Bihar. 

2. The Committee will have powers to co-opt such members as it considers necessary. 

3. The Committee is requested to present to Government its report in this regard 
at an early date. 

Om>eb. —Ordered that a copy of the resolution be published in the Bihar Gazette and 
copies forwarded to all concerned. 

By order of the Governor of Bihar, 
B. P. SINHA, 

Under-Secretary to Government. 


Note. —On the death of Dr. A. N. Sinha, Shri B. N. Jha, Minister for Labour 
was appointed to be the Chairman of the Committee in 1957. Sri M. S. Rao succeded 
Sri L. P. Singh when the latter went to the Government of India. On the appoint¬ 
ment of Sri K. S. V. Raman as the Chairman of the Bihar Public Service Commission 
Sri B. D. Pande, Development Commissioner, was appointed in his place. Sri B. N. 
Rohatgi was first succeeded by Sri Ranchor Prasad, and later, when the Development 
Department was bifurcated into two departments, the membership of the 
Committee was increased by one, and Sri H. N. Thakur, Secretary of Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry Department and Sri B. N. Sinha, Secretary of Industries and 
Co-operation Department were appointed. Sri J. C. Mathur was succeeded by Sri 
K. Abraham who gave place to Sri Saran Singh, as the Secretary of the Education 
Department. Sri T. P. Singh was succeeded by Sri M. R. Hoda as the Secretary of 
Public Works Department. Towards the end of 1959, Sri S. N. Singh was succeeded 
by Sri S. Dutt as the Finance Secretary. Even after leaving the Labour Department 
in 1954, Sri R. S. Pande continued to be the Member-Secretary. Sri V. K. N. Menon 
was succeeded by Dr. B. Narayan and then by Dr. Balbhadra Prasad as the vice- 
Chancellor of the Patna University. On the death of Sri S. N. Sahay, Dr. Dukhan 
Ram, Vice-Chancellor of the Bihar University was appointed in his place. Sri S. M. 
Dhar retired from the services of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, in April, 
1959, but his place was not filled up. Sri S. M. Acquil, Deputy Minister, Labour, 
was appointed as a member of the Committee when Sri B. N. Jha, Labour Minister, 
became the Chairman, Sri Sidui Hembrom was succeeded by Sri Ignes Kujur. Sri 
S. R. Bose continued to be a member of the Committee even after his retirement 
from the post of the Director of Central Bureau of Economics and Statistics. Dr. 
D. N. Lai was appointed additional member when he assumed charge of the office 
of the Director of Central Bureau of Economics and Statistics. He was later succeded 
by Sri R. B. Lai. 

2. By subsequent notifications the following members were appointed as additional 
members of the Committee :— 

(1) Sri Bir Chand Patel, Deputy Minister, Labour and Agriculture (now Minister 
for Agriculture, Supply and Commerce and Health)— Vice-Chairman , 
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(2) Sri B, P. Singh, i.a.s., Commissioner of Labour, Bihar (now Secretary to 

Government of Bihar, Labour and Employment Department). 

(3) Sri S. N. Pande, i.a.s., Commissioner of Labour, Bihar. 

(4) Sri R. S. Mandal, i.a.s., Additional Director of Industries, Bihar (now Director 

of Industries). 

(5) Sri R. N. Panday, State Director, National Employment Service. 

(6) Sri Brajanandan Prasad, M.L.C. 

(7) Sri Bishundeo Narain Singh, Retired Member, Bihar Public Service Commission. 

(8) Sri Dhwaja Prasad Sahu, Member, Bihar State Khadi and Village Industries 

Board, Patna. 

(9) Sri Gajanan Das, Secretary, Bihar Khadi Gramodyog Sangh, Muzaffarpur. 

(10) Sri Harnandan Prasad, Deputy Secretary, Finance Department— Member-Joint 
Secretary. 


3. At the time of the signing of the report the membership of the Committee stood 
as follows :— 


Chairman. 


(1) Sri B. N. Jha, Minister for Labour, Revenue and Gram Panchayat. 

Vice-Chairman. 

(2) Sri B. C. Patel, Minister for Agriculture, Supply and Commerce and Health. 

Members. 

(3) Sri M. S. Rao, i.c.s., Chief Secretary. 

(4) Sri B. D. Pande, i.c.s., Development Commissioner. 

(5) Sri B. P. Singh, i.a.s., Secretary, Labour and Employment Department. 

(6) Sri H. N. Thakur, i.a.s., Secretary, Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
Department. 

(7) Sri B. N. Sinha, i.a.s., Secretary, Industries, Co-operation and Mines Department. 

(8) Sri S. Singh, i.a.s,, Secretary, Education Department. 

(9) Sri M. R. Hoda, i.a.s., Secretary, Public Works Department. 

(10) Sri S. Dutt, i.a.s., Secretary, Finance Department. 

(11) Sri S. N. Pande, i.a.s., Commissioner of Labour. 

(12) Sri R. S. Mandal, i.a.s., Director of Industries. 

(13) Sri R.B. Lai, i.a.s., Director of the Central Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 

(14) Sri R. N. Panday, State Director, National Employment Service. 

(15) Dr. B. Prasad, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 

(16) Dr. D. Ram, Vice-Chancellor, Bihar University. 

(17) Sri Bishundeo Narain Singh, Retired Member of the Bihar Public Service 

Commission. 

(18) Sri Shanti Prasad Jain, 11, Clive Row, Calcutta-1. 

(19) Dr. B. R. Misra, Dean of the Faculty of Commerce, Patna University. 

(20) Sri S. R. Bose, Retired Director of Central Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 



Congress, 


(21) do!m ’ J 1P -> President, Indian National Trade Union 

Bihar, Jamshedpur. 1 

(22) Sri Basawan Singh, M.L.A., President, Hind Mazdoor Sabha, Bihar, Patna. 

(23) Sri Ignes Kujur, M.L.A. 

(24) Sri Chandrashekhar Singh, M.L.A. 

(25) Sri Brajanandan Prasad, M.L.C. 

(26) Sri Gouri Shankar Dalmia, M.L.C. 

(27) Sri R. Narsingh Rao. 

(28) Boa J rd Waja PraSad SahU ’ Member > Bihar State Khadi and Village Industries 

^ f^Tr n u DaS ’ Se ° retary ’ Bihar Khadi and Gramodyog Sangh, Muzaffarpur. 

Sefar Pande ’ I ' A ' S ” Agent ’ Tata Ir ° n and Steel Com P an y, Urmted-Member- 

<31) S I*rS‘retoi; ha ' Member ’ Rsil ™ y R * tes Tl “. hladras Member- 
<32) I ' 4 ' 9 " DeP “‘ y SeCrc ‘“ ry - Department 



INTRODUCTION'. 


1. Constitution of the Bihar Unemployment Committee, its terms of reference and 
personnel .—The problem of unemployment was acute in 1952-53. The question came 
up for discussion at the 11th meeting of the Bihar Central (Standing) Labour Advisory- 
Board held on the 11th and 12th April, 1953, and the Board decided to recommend 
to Government to constitute an all inclusive and comprehensive Committee to examine 
the problem of unemployment in the State and to make recommendations. 

On the 8th October, 1953, the Bihar Legislative Assembly passed the following 
non-official Resolution moved by Sliri Chandrashekhar Singh, M. L. A.:— 


“This Assembly recommends to the State Government to appoint a Committee 
to enquire into and report on the causes of the present state of unemploy¬ 
ment in the State and suggest ways and means to remedy the situation” 

Accordingly, the State Government wore pleased to constitute the Bihar Unemploy¬ 
ment Committee on the 1st January, 1954, with Dr. A. N. Sinha, the then Labour 
Minister, as the Chairman and Shri R. S. Pande, i. a. s., the then Labour Secretary, 
as the Member-Secretary. A copy of the Government resolution constituting the 
Committee with the terms of reference has already been given in the beginning of 
the Report. 

2. Sub-Committees of the Main Committee .—On the 13th February, 1954, the follow¬ 
ing four Sub-Committees were appointed:— 

(1) Industrial Unemployment Sub-Committee; 

(2) Small-scale and Cottage Industries Unemployment Sub-Committee; 

(3) Agricultural and Rural Unemployment Sub-Committee; and 

(4) Educated Unemployment Sub-Committee. 

A Copy ol the orders passed by the Chairman of the Committee appointing the 
four Sub-Committees will be found in the Appendices which are being published 
separately in vohime II of this Report. 

3. Sample Surveys op Urban as will as Rural Unemployment. 

At the very first meeting of the Main Committee, it was noticed that there were 
not enough dependable data ana statistics to enable the Committee to have a clear 
and comprehensive picture of the problems before it. The Committee, therefore, decided 
to undertake a sample survey of urban unemployment, and another survey of 
agricultural and rural employment and unemployment, besides conducting a number 
of ad hoc enquiries and surveys to fill up the gap in the information. Shri°S. R. Bose, 
the then Director of the Central Bureau of Economics and Statistics, who was 
entrusted with the task of formulating a suitable scheme of investigations, prepared 
a note containing the design, the questionnaire and the method of° conducting the 
surveys, which is being published separately in volume II of this Report. 

3.1. Urban Unemployment Survey .—The Urban Unemployment Survey was conducted 
in 1954, in 15 towns in the State. The towns covered were Patna, Ranchi and 
Bhagalpur (Class I towns with population of one lakh and above), Muzaffarpur, 
Chapra and Arrah (Class II towns with population of over 50,000 to one lakh)' 
and Motihari, Madhubani, Jamalpur, Purnea, Deoghar, Hazaribagh, Purulia, Dhanbad 
and Giridih (Class III towns with population of over 20,000 to 50,000). 
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3.2. Other studies and enquiries. —In addition, the Industrial Sub-Committee conducted 
the following surveys and enquiries by post:— 

(i) Survey of 10 per cent of the registered factories with a view to finding out 
the extent of unemployment in different classes of industry. 

(it!) Survey of all factories and mines employing 500 and more workers regarding 
employment of the people of the State in different categories, training 
facilities available, and other allied matters. 

(iii) Enquiry regarding closure of factories and workers involved in such closures. 

(iv) Enquiry for eliciting the opinions of employers’ associations on the question 

of starting new units in the State and increasing the capacities of the 
existing ones. 

The Educated Unemployment Sub-Committee made the following studies:— 

(i) Analysis of the data relating to the number of posts advertised and applica¬ 
tions received by the Bihar Public Service Commission. 

(n) Analysis of the figures of admissions in different colleges in the State. 

(iii) Analysis of applications received for non-gazetted posts advertised by the 
different departments of the State Government. 

The Small-scale and Cottage Industries Unemployment Sub-Committee also conducted 
a postal survey of small factories engaged in rice and oil industries and in iron and 
steel fabrication to ascertain the position of employment in these establishments. 

A detailed study of the Sabai grass cultivation in the Santhal Parganas District 
was also made which is being published along with the reports of the Sub-Committees. 

3.3. Rural Unemployment Survey .—Biff the most difficult and time consuming work 
undertaken by the Committee was to start on a project for the comprehensive study 
of the problem of employment, unemployment and under-employment in agricultural 
and rural sector. The Agricultural and Rural Unemployment Sub-Committee undertook 
a very ambitious survey in a manner in which, to our knowledge, it has not so far been 
attempted anywhere in the country. Under this scheme, 357 villages were selected in 
the whole State, on the basis of stratified random sampling, and a comprehensive 
socio-economic survey was instituted in each of the villages for the study of each 
famil y residing in the village, continuously for each week of the year with a view to 
finding out trends and fluctuations in employment, unemployment and other socio¬ 
economic conditions of the family. Though the scheme was finalised in 1954 it took 
about a year in working out the details of the survey, and in getting the trained 
personnel for the work. The task of selecting local investigators who could be relied 
upon to send the required reports regularly, week after week, was also found to be 
extremely difficult. The services of the primary school teachers and village panchayat 
agencies were, therefore, enlisted for this work. But in spite of our best efforts, not 
much progress could be made till 1955-56. The work, however, gathered momentum 
in 1956-57 and the survey work could be completed only by March, 1959. It may be 
mentioned that due to a variety of reasons, a number of sample villages had to be 
dropped out ultimately, and, in all, only 238 villages could be surveyed completely 
in all respects. All the village schedules from these 238 villages, and all the family 
schedules numbering 38,871, have been tabulated and analysed and broad results 
emerging from these schedules on zonal basis are being incorporated in Chapter VII 
of this Report. About 40 per cent of the tabulation and analysis of the weekly em¬ 
ployment schedules, which gives figures of available mandays and mandays employed 
in different industries for each family, has also been completed. But the rest of the 



work of tabulation is still in progress. The Committee, however, felt that its Report 
has already been delayed on account of this survey, and it could not be held up 
any longer without the risk of the value of the recommendations made by the 
Committee being lost merely for the reason of the delay in the publication of the 
Report. It is for this reason that the Committee has recommended, at a subsequent 
place, that the work should be continued by the proposed permanent State Committee 
on Employment which should complete the work so that the valuable data collected 
after so much labour and expense are usefully utilised. 

Not only this. The pattern of rural economy shows considerable diversity to the 
extent it is related to urban and industrial areas, and it varies very greatly according 
to geographical conditions. On account of diversity of these conditions in the rural 
areas, it was realised that statistical inferences could not be wholly relied upon for 
framing policies for stimulating employment. The conditions prevailing in different 
zones and sub-zones require different measures to be adopted. It was thought that 
even zonal studies would require to be supplemented by case and type studies to 
bring out the salient features of the rural economy, particularly those relating to 
employment and unemployment. Eight case and type studies were, therefore, prepared, 
and the summary of employment and unemployment trends noticed in these studies 
have been incorporated in Chapter VIII of this Re port. 

4 . Final reports of the Sub-Committee .—The Small-scale and Cottage Industries 
Unemployment Sub-Committee, the Educated Unemployment Sub-Committee and the 
Industrial Unemployment Sub-Committee submitted their final reports on the 20th 
February, 1959, 9th April, 1959, and 20th April, 1959, respectively. All these reports 
were considered by the Main Committee at its 6th meeting held on the 21st April, 
1959. The Small-scale and Cottage Industries Unemployment Sub-Committee, however, 
elaborated its report further in the light of the directions of the Main Committee, 
and submitted another report on the 13th May, 1959. 

We regret to note that the analysis of data collected by the Agricultural and 
Rural Unemployment Sub-Committee has not yet been completed, and, therefore, 
this Sub-Committee has not been able to finalise its report. The Main Committee has, 
however, had the advantage of a report prepared by the office on the basis of the 
case studies of eight sample villages in the light of which it has ventured to make 
certain recommendations in this regard in the Report, which might be of some use. 


5. Meetings of the Main Committee .—The Bihar Unemployment Committee held 


nine meetings on the following dates:— 

1st meeting 
2nd meeting 
3rd meeting 

4th meeting 
5th meeting 
6th meeting 
7th meeting 
8th meeting 
9th meeting 

A detailed note on each of the meetings of 
dices. 


17th January, 1954. 

3rd April, 1954. 

24th May, 1954. and 25th May, 

1954. 

12th and 13th August, 1956. 

5th February, 1959. 

21st April, 1959. 

3rd and 4th December, 1959. 

22nd February, 1960. 

21st April, 1960. 

the Committee will be found in. Appen- 
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India, Dr. M. N. Saha, M.P., Shri B. K. Gokhale, I.C.S. (Retd.), 
formerly Secretary, Ministry of Works, Mines and Power, Shri C. C. 
Desai, I.C.S., till lately Secretary, Ministry of Works, Housing and 
Supply, Shri A. N. Kbosla, I.S.E., Additional Secretary, Ministry of 
Irrigation and Power, Shri A. D. Gorwala, I.C.S. (Retd.), Shri D. L. 
Mazumdar, I.C.S., formerly Joint Secretary in the Ministry of Works, 
Mines and Power, Shri N. M. Buch, I.C.S., Director General of 
Supplies and Disposals, Shri A. R. Venkatachari, I.S.E. (Retd.), 
Member of the D.V.C. Board of Consultants, Shri S. Ratnam, Joint 
Secretary, Ministry of Finance, Sardar Man Singh, I.S.E., and officers 
of the Central Water and Power Commission. Discussions were also 
held with the representatives of the Associated Exports Imports 
Corporation and the Engineering Association of India regarding the 
purchase policy and procedure of the Corporation. A list of the 
witnesses examined appears in Appendix IV. 

Period of Enquiry 

11. The Committee were originally required to submit their report 
\yithin two months of their formation, i.te., by the 11th December, 
1952, but as we had to make arrangements even for our office accom¬ 
modation, staff, etc., we took some time to settle down to work. The 
collection of the very large number of relevant records from the 
Ministry of Irrigation and Power and from the Corporation also took 
time. Examination of witnesses, who lived in different parts of the 
country, could not be arranged on the desired dates. The evidence 
had to be shifted and analysed and separate questionnaire had to be 
prepared for the more important witneSes who in some cases took 
considerable time to submit replies. In addition, we had to tour 
various parts of the country. Shri B. N. Lokur, one of our members, 
was also on the Commodity Control Committee, and had to be away 
off and on in connection with his duties on that Committee. With 
effect from the 10th March, 1953, the Chairman was appointed to be- 
in sole charge of the PEPSU administration as Adviser to the Raj- 
pramukh, in addition to his duties, and was, therefore, unable to- 
devote more than a few hours a day to the work of the Committee. 
Add to these, the inherent technical and other complexities of the 
enquiry. We were thus unable to complete our work before the end 
of May, 1953, but all the members except the Member-Secretary were- 
allowed to join their normal duties on the 1st May, 1953. 

Plan of the Report 

12. This report is divided into eleven chapters. The first is intro¬ 
ductory and deals with appointment of the Committee, other formal^ 



CHAPTER I. 


Theory of Employment and Unemployment—Meaning and Measurement of Unemploy¬ 
ment—Economic and Social ConseQU noes of Unemployment—Gioy.th of Awaraness of 
the Problem of Unemployment. 

1. Introduction —The primary task of the Committee is to examine the situation of 
unemployment, find out the factors explaining it and recommend short-term remedial 
measures as well as long-term policies for providing employment for the whole of the 
work force. It is necessary, therefore, to examine and analyse the pattern of a represen¬ 
tative economy with production measured in terms of national income' as the direct 
objective or function of a set of variables in which employment is the dominant 
co-partner and determinant along with capital appliances. In a broad sense em¬ 
ployment is equivalent to the entire metabolic process of the economy in which all 
the factors of production, both human and material, are employed fully and provide 
for sustenance as well as for growth. The factors, the employment of which we 
consider, are the installed capacity of the material instruments of production in¬ 
cluding the capital sunk in the natural endowments above and below the surface 
of the earth and human efforts, manual or mental. Wo may look upon 
all the natural or man-made material resources for production as the fruits of past 
employment for rendering present and future employment more productive than if 
they were absent or deficient and thus concentrate our attention on the human 
factor. 

2. Methodological justification for considering the employment of the work force as the 
immediate determinant of production .—While economic resources are concrete things, 
economic relations, ultimately based on human motivation and value judgments by 
individuals, singly or through compounded decisions of the market or of fiduciaries 
like the state, are abstract. In dealing with abstract entities and complex relation¬ 
ships, therefore, a certain amount of methodological simplification is necessary. 
Proceeding by this met hod of simplification, we take all the other variables 
in the economy, which we shall be analysing soon, as parameters or fixed 
data and then proceed to measure production and productivity in terms of units 
of human efforts and employment. This method has also got the ethical justification 
of treating man as tire centre of our interest because man is both the means as 
well as the end of all economic efforts. 

3. The margin of surplus over the resources required for current needs is the basis 
of all economic progress.---A nother important concept has got to be formulated at 
this stage. We shall very soon be emphasising the mutual inter-dependence or 
implicit functions of employment and economic growth. It can be easily realised that 
individual producers in a primitive economy had to produce a quantity in addition 
to what they consumed themselves immediately in order to enable themselves or 
others to subsist and manufacture the appliances of production to make labour more 
productive. Thus the production of a surplus, or even the creation of a surplus by 
stinting, is absolutely necessary for economic progress. Throughout the history of 
mankind, spurts of progress have depended on the creation of this surplus of agri¬ 
culture in the favoured regions of the earth, on chance discoveries and inventions, 
or on a squeeze, exploitation or taxation by the State enforcing this stinting for 
obtaining resources for the construction of large utilitarian works or monumeftts like 
the canals of the Nile and the Tigris Valleys, the Roman roads, the Pyramids, and 
so on. In the modern era of technology and capitalist production, saving out of 
the current resources has got to be a normal recurring prooess, like current con** 



sumption itself, for the purpose of providing labour-aiding appliances for the growing 
labour force and for a continuous improvement of the standard of life. 

The second function of surplus is to bring into existence a monetised, commercia¬ 
lised and integrated economy which is necessary for creating the market cjonomy 
in which the productive efforts or labour of each becomes tie employment generating 
force for; the others. We shall be frequently using the concept of employment gene¬ 
rating employment or of multiplier effects and self-propagating force of an initial 
quantum of employment. This phenomenon is possible only if the economy is mone¬ 
tised through the circulation of a marketable surplus in the economy. At a later 
stage we have applied this concept for recommending that even tho.igh our efforts 
to improve the subsistence farming of our rural economy may lead to better con¬ 
ditions of nutrition as an immediate and a limited result, agriculture cannot impart 
due share of stimuli to the economy unless it is able to increase its marketable 
surplus and expand the demand for the products of the other sectors. 

4. Increase in the productive capacity of labour with the aid of appliances.—The 

productive capacity of human labour has gone on increasing since the very 

dawn of man’s life through increasing knowledge and the use of materials and 
external energy These factors have been the determinants of the growth of 
material civilisation. The disco very of and control of fire as the earliest source of 
energy, the energy charged in a bow and that harnessed by the potter’s wheel, 
the domestication of animals, the power of wind and flowing water, and so on 
were the important land-marks in the history of economic growth before the 
revolution of the steam age. Throughout all these ages the inventions for harnessing 
and generating energy have gone hand in hand with the invention of simple or more 
elaborate mechanical devices for utilising all these sources of energy and the discovery 
of the use of agricultural, animal and mineral resources. They constituted the 

innovations which later on became the foundations of technology when their nature 
began to be unravelled to start the growth of organised knowledge or science. All 
these developments have moved along uneven lines; and their imbalrnoes provided 
the quest for further innovations. Their results have tended to take the form of the 
discovery of new materials, inventions to aid the work energy of the puny arms of 

man or to magnify the capacity of his senses and the skill of his fingers, and 

finally, of producing an increasing variety of goods and services. In these ways the 
productive capacity of man has gone on increasing and creating a continuously 
increasing demand for the employment of labour and for saving and investment. 

5. Measurement of increase in the productivity of labour. —We have noted how 
increase in employment and productivity is self-propagating. So a measurement or 
even a broad indication of the trend of productivity would be a useful indicator 
of growth in employment. The variables determining the productivity of labour are, 
however, so many and so varied that no common denominator or index can be found 
for them except in terms of their money value. This, however, is not very satis¬ 
factory and would amount merely to a co-efficient of the input-output function in 
terms of money. A rough and convenient standard is provided by the unit of 
mechanical energy consumed on average per head of the working population in the 
organised industries. The other method would be to trace directly the growth of 
productivity per head of the work force per hour in terms of a constant value 
monetary unit. 

The work energy of an average adult without the aid of any mechanical device 
has been rated only at about one-tenth to one-eighth of a horse-power. But man has 
been an instrument-using animal from the very beginning. To-day the most common 
Jcrm of energy is electricity. Taking one kilowatt hour to be equivalent to one 
and one-third of a horse-power hour, we find that the increase in the industr ia 1 
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consumption of electrical energy from year to year itself would be a fair indication 
of the progress of productivity of labour. It is also a fair standard for comparing 
how income per head of the population may vary between a developed and an 
undeveloped country. The following statement brings out this functional relationships 
between mechanical energy and productivity in the U.S.A. over a century:— 

TABLE 1 


Year. 

Constituents 

of work energy in per¬ 
centages. 

Value of 
goods 

Man. 

Animal 


Mecha¬ 

nical. 

man-hour in 
Dollars. 

1 

2 

3 


4 

5 

1850 

15 


79 

6 

0.27 

1900 

10 


52 

38 

t . 

0.56 

1930 

4 


12 

F 

84 

0.86 

1960 (estimate) 

.. 3 


1 

r 

96 

1.62 


6. The Factors or Variables oe an Economy: Their Circumfluence or 
Circular Flow while sustaining the Economy in Equilibrium and their 
Spiral when the Economy is in growth. 

6.1. The factors or variables of an economy .—All social and economic factors and 
forces ultimately work through individual motivation. But when we analyse the 
working of an economy as a whole, whether as an intellectual persuit, or for pres¬ 
cribing some norms, or for framing policy we formulate these variables as aggregates 
which are technically termed as macrovariables. Any economic policy aims at control¬ 
ling and guiding them even though they or their functioning may not be completely 
under human control. These aggregative variables of the economy may be initially 
distributed among the following broad categories standing in a relationship of circular 
flow:— 


(1) Employment. 

(2) Production. 

(3) National income. 

(4) Income uses. 

All these factors are called variables because they can be expressed in quantities, 
and variations in them lead to variations in their functions or the effects they give 
rise to. Thus, other things being equal, the volume of employment determines imme¬ 
diately the volume of production. This in its term determines the amount of national 
income. The level of national income in its turn, determines the level of spending on 
which the volume of employment depends. 

In this analysis economists do not now use the terms cause and effect because they 
hold that the cause of any effect can be back-tracked indefinitely and an effect also 
is not generally terminable whereas they are concerned with the series of direct and 
immediate sequences before entering into complex relationships. • 
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6.2. The complex structure of the variables. —But each of these variables i* a complex 
structure within itself. Hence each one has got to be resolved into its components for 
detailed economic analysis and appropriate policy-framing for furthering the objectives 
of the economy or of any technical and managerial unit. We can hardly go into all 
such details, but some illustrations would be justified to make the point clear. 

Thus, consumption or spending, which is the immediate variable of the employment 
function, is made up of consumer expenditure on the daily requirements or on durable 
consumer goods, of saving, of hoarding and of investment in productive material 
resources consisting of instrumental goods as well as inventory. Each of these compo¬ 
nents is subject to its own specific variables apart from depending on the main 
variable. Thus the volume or level of employment and the structure of employment 
both depend on the amount of net national income as well as on the structure of 
the income uses indicated above, that is, both of the latter shape each of the former. 

6.3. The conditioning factors (or variables) of each of the complex variables. —The 
function of each variable or aggregate depends not only on the quantum and composition 
of each but is also determined by its own set of conditioning factors. Thus, given 
the same amount of aggregate spending, the employment function would depend on 
the level of technology, the attitude of the state and the people towards saving and 
investment, and so on. This means that any change in one or more of these condi¬ 
tioning factors would modify the functional behaviour of the variable. For example, 
improvements in technology or in the efficiency of the transport system would influence 
production and ail the links in the circular chain of the economy either directly or 
indirectly through derived functions. They are termed parameters in the methodo¬ 
logical procedure now and were accounted for in the writings of the earlier economists 
in the phrase ‘'other things being equal”. 

6.4. Analytical models and the i world of reality. — In the real world, these condition¬ 
ing factors, or parameters and the variables along with their components act, react 
and counteract amongst themselves and on the behaviour of consumers, entrepreneurs, 
managers, workers, and so on with complete contempt for all this learned categori¬ 
sation. The entrepreneur, whether as a principal or as a fiduciary, lias got to take 
policy-framing or executive decisions, through this maze of causations and functional 
dependence. And the difficulties of this maze or puzzle are magnified by the haze 
of the time dimension in which most decisions amount to anticipations and forecasting. 
It is for this reason that in the management of the real economy, mere theoretical 
knowledge and 1 he aid of statistics are not enough, and instinct and intuition of the 
entrepreneur and the administrator are so important. 

6.5. The circular flow of the functioning of the aggregate variables. —Thus, ignoring the 
complexities of the economy, we see that, given the level of technology and the capi¬ 
tal resources the aggregate of employment creates the aggregate of production. In this 
way, the volume or flow of production is a function of the employment variable. Pro¬ 
duction, in its turn becomes the variable determining net national income. The next 
link in the chain is that this national income determines consumption, saving and 
investment as income uses. Finally these income uses determine employment. It is 
in this way that the circular flow of the economy goes on. 

6.6. How the circular flow or circimfluence of the economy generates the upsurge of 
the spiral of growth. —The preceding analysis gives us the picture of a static economy or an 
economy in equilibrium. Such a simplified model may be presented as an equation of cer¬ 
tain factors in an economy working for sustenance at a given level of consumption. But 
we have preferred the terms variables and functions to bring out the equilibrium 
seeking forces even of a static economy as well as to prepare ourselves for the analysis 
of growth. Each of the broad variables we have examined above is capable of per¬ 
forming* the dual functions of sustaining the circumfluence as well of initiating growth 
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and converting the circular flow into a spiral of growth. In the long run, the conditionings 

factors themselves become variables and begin to determine the functions of the highly 
generalised variables we have examined above. So they add to the number of 
variables we have got to take into account as we pass on from examining the 
economy in equilibrium to the economy in growth. This means that, in the long run, 
the parameters themselves have got to be examined as variables modifying one or 
more of the functions in the equilibrium analysis. 

However, even apart from the dynamics of the parameters, we may indicate briefly 
the dual role of the four simplified and generalised variables. We find that saving 
and investment must not simply match the normal annual addition to the work 
force, but should also increase the supply of power and instruments of production to 
raise the productivity of labour Inc:eased prod: etion itsels v.ould increase net nations! 
income. This, in its turn, would raise the level of consumption and saving in abso¬ 
lute terms, thougli a greater relative rise in saving creates complications in the 
economy which have got to be met by compensatory additions to investment and 
public expenditure in u developed economy. Again, with the same level of productive 
appliances and work force, intensified employment of the workers and the installed 
capacities may provide the means for growth as in planned and controlled economies. 
Next, demand for and supply of employment opportunities are among the dominant 
factors for economic growth. While independent developments in fundamental sciences 
are contributing more and more to the advance of technology, innovations in the past 
were mainly forced by scarcity of labour. On the other side, the pressing demand for 
employment in the backward countries forces the borrowing of higher technology for 
improving production, national income, saving, and ultimately employment at a higher 
level of disposable individual income as well as for matching the annual growth in 
the work force. This observation brings out how progressive employment is a function 
of economic growth. 

6.7. The intermediate stage between static working and growth.—In order to make 
our model of the economy, in which growth imparts a spiral trend to the circular 
chain of functions, as neat and complete as possible, tire intermediate link or stage 
partaking of both the static and the dynamic functions has got to be brought out. 
It is clear that there is no economic growth, and so, no saving and no investment 
if the per capita income is just being kept up. This is because the mere main¬ 
tenance of the capital (fixed and circulating) has got to come out of the gross income 
as a part of the cost of production before the net national income bee >mes available 
for consumption. But even if the economy is static, but not decadent, net 'additions 
to saving and investment, year after year, is necessary to match the annual increase in 
the work force. Unless this is done productivity per work unit, and income per- 
C' s pU<(, would fall. Hence, in this intermediate position, a marginal saving for a 
marginal investment is necessary even without making the economy grow. 

7. Further analysis of consumption as a function of national income. —We have 
noticed that the cycle of the economy shows that the flow of production, 
or na ional dividend which represents it in terms of money, is distributed among 
individuals, corporate bodies or the state which have earned them or to whom 
any share may be simply transferred, gifted or paid as a levy or a tax. We may 
for the present ignore any additions to or deductions from the national dividend 
as a result of receipts from or payments to foreigners. The important point to note 
is that the entire output of the commodities, flowing day after day, must be consumed 
and should not pile up in the premises of the producers beyond their 
voluntary choice to hold them, if the flow is not to be blocked or diminished. 
They may pass into the market and circulate there through the middlemen dr add 
to their inventory so long as they want to hold them; they may be used for stock¬ 
piling or building up butter stocks or simply sterilised for the sake of price control. 

39 Lab.—3 
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The eliare which iB directly consumed after having been relayed through the middle« 
men may be consumed by those who are producing consumer goods and are adding 
to the aggregate of consumer goods as well as drawing from the pool. Or it may 
be consumed by those who are not adding anything to the flow of consumer goods 
but are manufacturing appliances or building factories and overheads, or improving 
technology and physical and mental qualities of the work force. Even in the latter 
case the income earners are being paid for their w'ork of producing producer goods 
and are buying from the flow consumer goods. We may for the present ignore the 
effect of a change in the proportion of the production of these two categories 
of commodities. 

8. Thi; role or the Middlemen and Commerce in the Economy. 

8.1. Commerce as an overhead service of the economy.- —The production function of 
the economy and its direct determinants generally occupy so much of the attention 
of economic analysis that the role of commerce in relation to economic growth and 
employment should be brought out separately here. 

Except in case of highly specialised and unstandardised plants like a steel or 
an aluminium or a chomioal plant for which the buyer contacts the manufacturer or the 
constructional firm directly, for all the standardised consumer and producer goods it 
is the middlemen who ceaselessly study, interpret and anticipate the demands of the 
buyers and pass them on to the producers and manufacturers. The latter are to 
this extent relieved of an onerous task and anxiety in addition to being freed from 
the work of carrying heavy stock. Any piling up of stock, as happend in India 
recently in the textile industry and may threaten the steel industry, clogs the manu¬ 
facturing process and creates unemployment. It is for this reason that in a subse¬ 
quent chapter we have pleaded for commerce, like transport, being regarded as an 
overhead servicing of the entire economy. 

8.2. Hawtrey’s theory of trade depression and unemployment. —We may, in this 
connection, refer to Hawtrey’s theory of trade depression and unemployment formu¬ 
lated before the theory of Keynes. He held that a boom or a depression is started 
primarily in response to the changes in the mood and outlook, in the optimism and 
pessimism, of the wholesalers. It is held that it is the wholesalers to whom the 
buoyancy or resistance of the consumers is relayed through the retailers. The 
wholesalers are not guided by the wishes of the buyers alone but are also suscep¬ 
tible to the changes in the rate of interest because they operate on a narrow margin 
of profit and their capital is more liquid, unlike those of the manufacturing and 
octopoid (railway, electricity, etc.) industries in which almost the entire investment is 
in form of fixed capital. For the middlemen the worst that can happen is that a 
fraction of the merchandise may become dead-stock to be again liquified by clearance 
sales. Hence, it is urged, it is the middlemen who set the pace of industrial pro¬ 
duction according to the conditions of the money-market, their forecasts of equilibrium 
of demand and supply, and so on. 

It may be noted that, except for the over-simplification of the effects of the money 
market, Hawtrey introduces an important link in the structure of the theory of un¬ 
employment. Every economic theory has got to be taken in the light of the 
methodology of approximation or model study, and even Keynes’ General Theory is 
not perfectly general, as we shall see. Moreover, we know that the middleman is 
not a mere marionette of the market forces but can successfully manipulate them. 
His subje ctive attitude, mainly based on mature experiences, is an independent factor 
in the market. Hence Hawtrey’s theory is a useful model and an important link in 
the chain of Keynesian analysis. Thus a very dear example of how commerce can 
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away the market forces and the consumption function is provided by the growth of 
the hire purchase system in the Western countries. 

9. Certain practical implications of the place of commerce in the economics of 
employment. —We may note here a few important conclusions drawn from the 
analysis of the role of commerce which have got an important bearing on the subject 
of employment. 

Commerce, which includes the services of the large number of wholesalers and 
retailers, humble street vendors, hawkers and so on, links each and every large 
buyer of raw materials and small individual consumer; with the growing, mining and 
manufacturing sectors of the economy. Therefore, it provides a larger volume of 
employment than the manufacturing industries which can operate on a large scale 
and concentrate the resources. 

Like agriculture, commerce provides ladders for the small working capitalists and 
sustains i'ree enterprise. In a backward and developing economy, it provides valuable 
safety valves to relieve the pressure of unemployment and the anxiety of the State. 

We have noted, later on, the importance of keeping the, channel of production of 
the small industries and of the master as well as self-employed craftsmen freed 
from clogging by providing marketing facilities to lift and transfer their products 
continuously to the market. The small manufacturers and growers are handicapped 
both by lack of contact with the market as well as by their financial inability to 
hold stock. In connection with the latter feature we should remember that the total 
capital of the small manufacturers and growers is so small that even a small accumu¬ 
lation of stock of goods on hand locks up an appreciable proportion of the capital 
assets. Comparing such involuntary accumulation of stocks in terms of the percentage 
of the total capital of the enterprises, even very large manufacturing concerns cannot 
afford to carry this load. 

10. The consumption function of national income and the monetary aspect of consump¬ 
tion .—We have now to recall that national income consists of the payments made to 
all those who have contributed to the production of commodities by means of their 
property or mental and manual labour. All production is carried on in the twilight 
of forecasting future demand, but payments for materials and labour are made long 
before the commodities are sold and become incomes. Now the behaviour of the 
economy as a whole is just like that of any individual producer in the sense that 
production would not be carried on at the old level unless the cost of production is 
recovered fully. This would be possible only if the total of I he income is used for 
purchasing the volume of output which created this income. It is necessary, therefore, 
to analyse the consumption behaviour of the income earners. In the aggregate, the 
same set of people are participants in the process of production as workers or property 
holders which brings them the income to be spent as consumers. But their functional 
behaviour as consumers is quite different from their functional behaviour as partici¬ 
pants in production. As earner, each struggles to maximise his share. As consumer, 
each seeks to spend the least. 

11. The Pattern and Dynamics oe Consumption. 

11.1. Consumer horizon as a function of the level of income .—In a backward economy 
and in a subsistence economy, consumption is a fairly simple function of a limited 
number of variables. Similarly for persons or strata at the low subsistence level of 
income, the scanty income is spent for the satisfaction of bare physical needs and there 
is no scope for choice and preference among diverse wants and commodities. Nor 
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is it possible for the people to postpone immediate consumption and save either for 
hoarding or for lending or investment. For this income group, or for a poor com¬ 
munity, there is really no consumer choice and no scope for choice and preference 
among alternative uses and no value j udgment which is the assumption of the theory 
of positive economics of the free or market economy. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
in period; of economic emergency and deficit supplies of the necessaries of life, as 
in a total war, the free economy ceases to operate and the system of rationing 
emerges like an atavism of primitive communism. But as income per family increases, 
or for persons in the income strata above bare subsistence, there is a widening of the 
consumer horizon both in (a) space and (6) time. 

11.2. Space dimension of the consumer horizon .—The term space horizon may not be 
Tery appropriate,' but the significance is clear for contrasting it with time horizon. 
It means that the margin of income over such bare needs as are imposed by nature 
{and perhaps social conventions) creates scope for choice and preference and for the 
manifestation of diversity in wants and for value judgments. It means that the 
structure of wants and of commodities becomes more complex and imparts its 
complexity to the anticipations or forecasting of the middlemen and producers as well 
as to the whole phenomenon of value formation. The complexity of the value pheno¬ 
menon and value theory is further magnified by every technological advance bringing 
in the problem of time-lag between investment and production , raising the questions 
of immediate or time-less relative value formation (market equilibrium of demand and 
supply) as against the cost-price equilibrium and a whole host of the problems of a 
modem economy. The wide scope for consumer choice and preference necessarily 
means the possibilities of sudden or slow shifts in demand or chafiges in the structure 
of demand which dictate the relative values, and so, ultimately the allocation of 
productive resources. In this way, the expansion of the consumers’ space horizon 
tends fro make the equilibrium of relative values unstable even in the model of a 
stationary economy as a result of a higher level of income over bare needs. The 
situation necessarily imparts a structural instability to even a static economy and 
imposes the responsibility for maintaining a given level of countervailing flexibility 
in the economy through organisational initiative and technological devices. For example, 
some of the more enterprising firms of distillers in India have got certain blue-prints 
for passing on to the manufacture of protective food and soft drinks if the scheme 
of prohibition becomes more extensive. 

From the limited point of view of this Committee looking for the factors bearing 
on employment, the implications of this analysis may be noted. It means that shifts 
in consumer choice, which are the concomitants of a prosperous economy, tend to 
create a margin of frictional unemployment for which every affluent economy has got 
to be prepared and provide remedial measures. All those factors which hamper the 
mobility of labour between places and trades tend to increase the volume and dura¬ 
tion of this frictional unemployment. We shall later on see how this kind of fric¬ 
tional unemployment is distinct from and in addition to such frictional unemployment 
as results from the processes of growth. Incidentally, it may also be noted how the 
risks to which the wage earners are exposed, are the results, in most cases, of 
economic progress. That is why they are classed as social insecurities for which only 
social endeavours can provide remedies. We shall be looking into this aspect of the 
economy in greater detail later on. 

11.3. The time horizon of the consumer .—We have already got some hint of the time 
horizon concept in the statement of how technology has made the problem of value 
more complex by creating a period of production or a time-lag between investment on 
the basfs of the present and anticipated behaviour of the consumer and production 
after the maturity of the investment and enterprise. This period of production may 
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bring in shifts in consumer behaviours while production is maturing on the basis of 
bis past behaviour. It renders the economic equation more and more complex and 
difficult by making any one or more of the factors unknown quantities. 

Our immediate concern is to explain that at every higher level of income there is 
a greater and greater ability as well as desire to save. The time horizon of the 
consumer expands in proportion to the height of his income along with the simul¬ 
taneous expansion of the spot or space horizon. For a considerable stretch, the two 
compete with one another. The consumer has to weigh between the satisfaction from 
expenditure on durable consumer goods against saving for the sake of security or the 
desire for mere possession of cash. But prudential considerations begin to weigh more 
and more as the present needs, wants and whims are satisfied. It is not possible for 
us to go into full details of the motives of non-spending and how the savings are 
disposed of. The subject of saving and demand for saving has got to be considered 
separately. Here we are concerned only with the effects of non-spending on the 
equation of the economy. We have, however, to note that apart from any deliberate 
motives, above certain heights of income varying from person to person according to 
temperament and outlook, the act of saving becomes automatic after all the wants 
for immediate consumption and durable consumer goods have been satisfied. 

12. The production function of consumption. —The analysis in the last section brings 
us next to the last scene in the panorama of an economy and back to the 
position from which we started. We have analysed production to be a function of 
the use of the human and material resources; national income as a function of pro¬ 
duction; consumption as a function of national income; and finally, we have to 
explain employment itself as a function of consumption. We are adopting here 
another simplification by assuming that no new invesfments are made because we are 
'holding over the analysis of economic growth for subsequent analysis. However, 

i from a purely analytical point of view, and leaving aside the question of the relativity 
of the theories of employment, it is clear that any gap between aggregate earning 
and consumption would immediately upset the balance of the economy by disturbing 
the production function of consumption. Hence for the maintenance of the equilibrium 
of the economy the earners must spend the total of their income which they have 
earned in the process of production in the integrated commercialised and monetised economy. 
If we look at the continuity of the functional relations as a cycle and note how 
'each of the functions in the cycle is at the same time a direct function of some immediate 
variables and the derived function of the preceding ones, we realise how a disequilib¬ 
rium at any one point would affect the entire economy. 

13. The relation between sustenance and growth functions of the factors hi the economy .— 
So far we have seen that the working of an economy is made up of a circular 
chain of direct and derived functions. In this circular chain of a number of distin¬ 
guishable links, employment is both the determinant as well as the dependent function 
of consumption or aggregate demand. An economy however, is not expected 
to be static today, and our analysis of a static economy is just a methodological 
device though periods of economic stagnation, and even of decay, have been quite 
common in the long period of history. We have now to examine the growth function 
for which we have prepared ourselves by analysing the sustenance function. We have 
seen the circular functional relations among the factors and have referred to the 
• spiral of the economy in growth. It is this spiral of growth, as a function of the 

economy as a whole, which we have got to examine now. With this difference 
that the age of growth in living organisms is limited, the analogy of the economy 
as a social organism with an enduring youth and capacity for growth would not be 
out c: r place. The metabolic process of the human body has got to provide both for 
sustenance aadqpeorth. Similarly, a healthy economy has got to provide both for 
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sustenance and growth. By the usual metho dology of simplification, we now treat 
all the factors of the static economy taken together as the determinants of growth 
as well. In other words, we have now to look upon the spiral of the economy 
as a normal function of the cycle of the economy. It would, however, be necessary 
to examine each of the factors in the static equation separately to locate the origin 
of the stimuli and of the functions for growth. 

It would be clear from the analysis of the relationships among the factors in the 
economy that there are no definite terminable causes and discrete limited effects. 
There is, in fact, no beginning and no end in the macro-economy. It is for this reason 
that the recent tendency in economic literature has been to avoid the use of the 
term cause and effect and to use the concept of factors, variables and functions. 
This continuity and evolutionary nature of the economic universe or macro-economy 
is present not only in the working of the factors for the static function of sustenance 
and for growth separately but also when we examine the relationship between sustenance 
and growth because of the dual role of the factors, like that of the glands and secre¬ 
tions in human body, for achieving both of these functions. We shall be taking 
notice again in the appropriate places of how each factor or variable in the economy 
carries simultaneously the potentiality for functioning for static equilibration of 
sustenance as well as for growth just as each gene in biology is endowed with the 
capacity for both heredity as well as variation and mutation. It is in the light of 
this aspect of the economy that we have to explain the intermediate process 
between sustenance and growth which is a function of the forces of growth but "does not 
amount to growth in the sense of raising the per capita income and the standard of 
living. An analysis of this economic phenomenon is necessary for both practical purposes 
as well as for clarifying certain conflicting views in the theories of employment. 

14. A slowly growing economy may be nearer the model of a stationary economy than 
like a twentieth century economy after 1914.— We may now adopt a model in which 
the elements of economic growth have already appeared but from which the complexi¬ 
ties of the economy of an advanced country, or of the economies which are being 
subjected to a rapid rate of forced growth, are absent. Such a model would corres¬ 
pond fairly closely to the economy of the period on which the theories of the classi¬ 
cal economists were developed. 

In such a simplified model of a steadily functioning economy, the cost of maintenance 
and replacement of plant and premises is just like the replenishment of the raw 
materials used up. It forms part of the recurring cost of production to be 
recovered from the. sale-proceeds and does not create any demand for new 
investment of capital. So in this economy, no long range anticipations about the 
marginal productivity of capital, its equivalence with the real rate of interest for 
the supply of new investment capital and the problem of equating saving and invest¬ 
ment are involved. In order to enable a correct appreciation of the Classical and the 
Keynesian theories of employment, and the relative applicability of each to two diffe¬ 
rent types of economy, it may be mentioned here that the economy in the time of 
Adam Smith and J.B. Say corresponded to this simplified model fairly closely. Busi¬ 
ness units were small and il was still the age of rising master craftsmen budding 
forth as captains of industry. In this situation, wages were still low and there was 
no large salaried class. So there was not much scope for saving except out of profits. 
The small rising entrepreneurs ploughed back their profits into their slowly expanding 
business, and at best borrowed from friends and relations or took them in as sleeping 
partners. Or they were partially financed by the local unit banks whose proprietors 
knew the borrower personally. Thus the most important point to note for the pur¬ 
pose of evaluating the Classical and Keynesian theories of employment is that there 
was no large scale saving except by industrialists and merchants, no organised imper- 
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fional capital market and no complete division of functions between saving and invest 
ment. Except for commercial purposes, there was very little of borrowing for indus* 
trial finance and no' fine calculation of the equivalence between marginal productivity 
of capital and long-term interest rate, and between this interest rate and the supply 
of capital. For the rising small self-made entrepreneur his business was both his 
employment as well as a way of life as it is for a farmer in the old countries 
even to-day. So he put his profits back into his business without being diverted by any 
consideration of the rate of interest for commercial borrowing. As for the working of the 
macro variables or the factors operating in the entire economy, we have noted that there was 
little scope for saving by consumers and wage-earners, and so, there was little room 
for aggregate demand price falling below aggregate cost of production. Moreover, 
the economy was not so thoroughly integrated as to radiate and multiply the effects 
of a small disturbing alien factor or any slight aberration in the functioning of any 
of the factors. Marx did argue that the slumps of the nineteenth century were 
primarily due to the wages being low and not sufficient for buying the goods^ produced. 
We have, however, to note that the profits of the business went back to' build up 
the capital equipment of the community and to increase employment in the long run. 
It was the age when Watt was not only inventing and improving the steam engine, 
but was also manufacturing the engines, selling them directly to the customers, going 
on the round among his customers to repair them and ploughing back the profit 
earned into the business. 

15. Slow growth of the economy since the eighteenth century. —Thus while the economy 
was less complicated than it is to-day, it was not completely static. It was growing 
slowly and leisurely, and so, it did not cause the dis-arrays of the equation like a 
modern economy moving rapidly. So, in order to make the model correspond more 
closely to the then real world, it may be mentioned that apart from the urge of 
the captains of industries to expand their enterprise, there was the social need of the 
economy to expand as population had begun to grow. Moreover, the technological 
innovations were creating a demand for saving out of current production and consump¬ 
tion which was revolutionary in comparison with what had been required in the past, 
though the demand was quite small compared to the insatiable demand for capital 
to-day or the appreciable demands of the last century. The funds for this purpose 
of building plants, appliances, factories and inventory came out of profit inflation and 
exploitation of labour. It is as if the captains of industry had constituted themselves 
into a taxing authority for financing the necessary growth of the economy. From the 
point of view of the needs of growth, it makes little difference whether the resources 
are squeezed by the entrepreneurs or by the State, and the positive fact is that all 
resources for growth must come either out of current production and consumption or 
be borrowed to be paid out from the increased future production. The point which 
has got a direct bearing on our reasoning here is that it is not easy to state clearly 
on the basis of the available data whether low wages prevailing in the last century 
did really create deficiency in aggregate demand or rather amounted to a taxation of 
current consumption for investments, which, in their turn, fostered employment in 
the manufacture of producer goods. Even the overseas investment of England indirect¬ 
ly created employment at home through the process of developing the supply of raw 
materi als from the colonies and dependencies. 

13. The Equilibrium of Consumption-Production Function in Relation to 
Production-Consumption Function in the Macro-economy. 

16.1 The process of aggregate income earning and spending. —The effects of a gap 
between the aggregate income of a community paid out for producing a given quantity 
of commodities and the aggregate expenditure on the same quantity of goods may be 
brought out by means of a simplified model. We may imagine an isolated community 
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which, nevertheless, is assumed to possess a monetised and a moderately diversified 

economy producing cereals, meat, milk, processed food articles, clothes and various 
other commodities of comfort and luxury worth ten lakh of coins; We assume, further, 
that production is carried on mainly in the monetised economy through wage work 
because self-employing and subsistence systems absorb much of the shocks of disequi- 
librating factors of a modern complex economy. We further assume that during the 
period under consideration each coin or the entire currency is used only twice, once 
in generating income and a second time in expenditure so as to get round the com¬ 
plications about circulation of goods, of coins and of income. 

But a consideration of how the income is earned is necessary here and we assume 
yet another simplication. It may be noted, in view of so many simplifications we hava 
been using that this is a perfectly legitimate method in social sciences and corres¬ 
ponds to the laboratory experiments of the natural sciences by which certain operating 
factors of th.e real world may be held in abeyance to establish the functional relations 
between the" selected variables. So, let us suppose that this income of ten lakh coins 
which was being paid out as a flow was subjected to taxes and fees by the govern¬ 
ment of the community to the extent of two lakhs ; one lakh being again disburs d 
during the period in the community for general administration, health and educational 
and research services, on roads and buildings, and so on. It may be noticed hat 
these outlays are partly unproductive in the direct sense and partly productive in the 
very long run by improving the health and working capacity and general efficiency of 
the people and by technological advance for increasing the productivity of labour. 

It now remains to trace the inflow of the individual income of the second lakh 
of coins out of the tw r o lakhs mopped up in fees and taxes. Let us assume that this is 
redisbursed among the work force in process of construction of a small dam for irrigation. 
So we find that ultimately the aggregate of ten lakh coins is back in circulation, 
and if the whole of it is now spent on the consumer goods which cost ten lakh 
more coins to produce, the economy is in equilibrium. 

It may be recalled that every simplification adopted in economic reasoning impounds 
a hornet’s nest of factors which have got to be released, one by one, to enable us to 
understand clearly the situation we may have in view. In the last case, we adopted 
a simple device of considering that the money for investment in productive capital was 
secured by taxation. In a free economy this mobilisation of money for investment is 
a function of many complex factors inducing the desire to invest and this, in turn, 
inducing the desire to save and lend. This more complex system of investment in 
a free economy is the price to be paid for individual freedom, and perhaps for 
a higher productivity and lower cost of production. The choice between one or the 
other, that is, between state capitalism and free enterprise, or a compromise between 
the two, is mainly ideological, but also pragmatic in the under-developed countries 
with a poor supply of business enterprise. It is in view of the last mentioned con¬ 
dition that the Committee has made certain conditional recommendations for the 
expansion of state enterprise in Bihar where local private enterprise is not forth¬ 
coming. 


16.2. The effects of disequilibrium between aggregate expenditure and aggregate inctme 
by saving and hoarding. —We may now suppose that one lakh of the coins finally paid 
out to the earners are saved and hoarded or, if they are precious metals, converted 
into ornaments. The result would be that an aggregate of only nine lakh coins are 
being paid to the producers against ten lakhs incurred by them as cost. We ignore 
considering which of the goods are first hit by this fall in demand. But it is clear 
that tl*e result would be that those among the producers who are running a loss 
would contract production and to that extent employment of both labour and capital 
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would be reduced and so reduce the purchasing capacity of both workers and property- 
holders. Those who are thus unemployed and lose their income would now reduce their 
consumption, and every producer would be fearing to be the next to be hit by the 
business recession. So an atmosphere of pessimism and uncertainty is introduced in the 
entire economy. In this way the succession of fall in production and employment goes 
on until something happens, or some measure is adopted, to reverse this chain reaction 
of recession and set in a chain reaction of recovery and prosperity. 

16.3. The effects on the economy of a factor or factors creating an excess of aggregate 
income over the aggregate of the cost of production of consumer goods. —If the argument in 
the preceding sub-section holds good, it follows that the excess of aggregate income 
over aggregate cost, if more money were put into circulation, would produce effects 
in the reverse direction if no counteracting factors and forces against inflation inter¬ 
vene. The immediate short-run and long-run effects, however, are very different. They 
also differ according not only to (a) the period under consideration, but also according 
to (6)jthe methods and (c) objectives of the creation and injection of excess income or 
purchasing power in the economy. We may now enumerate them very briefly. 

16.4. The objects of the addition to the aggregate income and the channels of this 
addition. —The additions to the aggregate income may be due to the motive of counter¬ 
acting the effects of savings or of transfusing vigour into a sagging economy as a 
symptomic treatment. It may come about through the channel of an expansion of 
credit and volume of bank money in response to the buoyant outlook of business 
enterprise or as a doctoring to bolster up a recession in business optimism. This is 
a very delicate task and the amount of money created may tend to exceed the real 
need of the economy to maintain an equilibrium between the pace of growth and the 
pace of monetary expansion owing to the fact that all capitalist production requires 
time lag and anticipation. It is like a farmer seeking to irrigate his plot from some 
high pressure reservoir but being unable to turn off the flow in exact time to avoid 
damage by over-flooding. The same results may follow if deficit financing by the state 
by means of printing money or by borrowing from the banks is adopted. 

17. Varying effects of income expansion or inflation according to the conditioning 
factors. —The analysis of the various causes and effects of deviations from the cost- 
price equilibrium in the economy is one of the most difficult and complicated subjects 
in theoretical as well as applied economic s. laspite of the vast literature and so much 
thinking on the subject, every recession and every inflation compels a re-thinking. The 
past is only a partial guidance for the present and the future as the situation never 
repeats itself exactly. What Marshall remarked about the working of the economic 
forces and likened it to the games of chess in which no two games have ever been 
played alike applies even more forcefully to this field of business recession and pros¬ 
perity. It was amazing how the recession in the U. S. A. of 1957-58 deviated from the 
theoretical pattern. Although production fell by 6 per cent, profits by 30 per cent and 
unemx>loyment was the highest after the last war, there was no fall in prices and no fall 
in consumer. demand, and the middbma i were able to feed the demand out of the 
stock piled during the past. Anyhow, an attempt is made below to present here a 
series of generalisations about inflation :— 

0) In a growing economy with a rising per copita inccme, there would be a general 
tendency for the rate of saving to increase. Moreover, a growing economy with 
a growing aggregate income an I population would require more money in 
active circulation and as individual holding for managing transactions. Hence 
an expansion in currency and credit which is only in proportion to these 
demands would not be inflationary and would be necessary to keep up pro¬ 
duction and employment. It also means that an inflationary financing of the 
economy in the first instance may, by these processes, be absorbed and cease 
to be inflationary. 


39 Lab. 4 
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(2) In the economically under-developed countries with a low level of production 

and income, saving has been calculated at only between 4 to 6 per cent of the 
national income annually while population tends to increase by at least 1.5 
per cent. Even if the capital income ratio • or productivity of capital is as 
high as 3 to 1, almost the whole of this saving is absorbed in maintaining 
the ratio between population and capital and there is very little available 
for growth. Moreover, even though 10 per cent of the population is supposed 
to be able to save, the saving is not available for financing production and 
generally goes into unproductive hoards. For these reasons, it is necessary 
for the state or the banking system to expand currency and credit for 
financing growth. As the banking system itself in the backward countries is 
inelastic, the burden of keeping up the level of the stream of currency falls 
on the state. And yet the state is not very well qualified to perform this 
function and keep within proper limits. 

(3) In a backward country this creation of money or deficit financing is further 
justified on account of the large supply of idle labour and unexploited natural 
resources just waiting for capital and enterprise. In a developed country, such 
a measure of deficit financing for levering up the economy may cause inflation 
because large additional supply of capital in the hands of the entrepreneurs 
may simply mean competition for the limitod supplies of labour and raw 
materials and push up their prices, raise the cost of production and set in 
an inflationary trend. 

( 4 ) As a backward economy gathers speed, and the self-acting forces of the 

market begin to operate and the banking system gets developed, a conti¬ 
nuance of deficit financing advocated in the last paragraphs becomes risky 
as the market has become a complex and a delicate machinery which should 
be guided but not interfered with as a matter of routine. At this stage it is 
far better to let development financing be done by the banking system 
through the mechanism of the interest rate adjusting supply to demand. The 
great merit of this system would be that the bank-created money would be 
liquidated as soon as the borrowing enterprises have paid it back in discharge 
of the loan. In the deficit financing by the state, the money once put into 
circulation continues there, and it is not easy for the state to agree to recall 
it by taxation and sterilise it on account of so many demands even for un¬ 
productive purposes for funds. 

Secondly, at this stage it would be wiser to let the new enterprises develop 
the methods of financing expansion from internal sources of retained profits. 
The Committee is recommending, later on in the Report, that small and. 
medium enterprises in new fields be exempted from income-tax for the first 
five years and the arguments of this paragraph provide strong justification for 
the implementation of this recommendation so that even after the enterprises 
start making profits, they are retained to be utilised for growth. 

(5) Deficit financing which simply means productive expenditure in advance 
without any matching of current saving, is automatically self-liquidating if it 
is productive. When the new and additional income is initially created in this 
way in form of income for work and property, the total consumer income 
is increased without any corresponding increase at once in consumer goods. 
Hence the prices of the existing consumer goods are increased. But there 
would be compensatory action in the economy along three lines. Firstly, if 
unused resources are available, it would stimulate the production of consumer 
goods. Secondly, when direct production of the goods for which the deficit 
financing was incurred matures, it would further increase and raise the ratio 
of flow of goods as against the higher level of money income already created. 
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Thirdly, if the economy is growing, the increase in per capita income would 
automatically lead to increase in saving and restore the balance between saving 
and consumption. And by this time,the original currency injected for deficit 
financing would be so completely absorbed in the system as not to require recall. 

(6) The arguments of the preceding paragraphs show that deficit financing for 
quickly maturing production schemes would not only provide the ideal leverage 
for the economy, but would also be quickly self-liquidating and thus avoid 
inflation. Thus all measures for developing irrigation, small industries and 
production of consumer goods would be such aB can be safely financed by 
this method. 

18. The long range effects of inflation : The opposite views on them ,,—When we come 
to look into the causes of slow and steady or creeping inflation, both the causes 
and effects are found to be complex. We may leave here the consideration of such 
galloping inflations as took place in Germany and many other countries after the First 
World War and had to be cured by means of drastic measures. A consideration, 
however, of the slow and steady inflationary rise in prices which has been now going 
on all over the world with the growth of the economy has got to be considered here. 

From the arguments in the preceding section, we come to the conclusion that, for 
the backward economies, deficit financing is inevitable. Even financing of growith by 
means of foreign borrowing belongs to the same category. Foreign borrowing may be 
inflationary if the funds are spent within the borrowing country. Hence, not only for 
technical reasons but also on the grounds of stability of the price system, borrowing 
in kind is preferable until the development of technology and skill at home reduces 
the need for foreign exchange. 

It has been noted as a remarkable feature of the world economy and of the 
economies of the progressive countries that, inspite of the steady growth brought about 
by the revolutionary innovations in technology and organisation, the price level in 
course of an entire century from 1814 to 1914 was about the same. On the other 
hand, during the period of the last decade, even in the countries subject to moderate 
inflation, prices have been steadily rising at the rate of 2 per cent per annum. The 
All-India consumer price index numbers for the working class has risen from 100 
in 1949 to the average of 116 for 1958. It stood at 123 in October, 1958, and has 
shown a further upward trend in the second half of 1959. A similar rise with wide 
variations in between different commodities is found in the index numbers of the 
wholesale prices. In many other developing countries the rise has been very much 
greater. 

We know that nations had to free far worse inflations in wars. In fact the present 
high level of prices, compared to that of the year 1939, is partly a legacy of the 
inflation of the last war. As to the present trend of inflation, we have to view it in 
the background of what we have so far examined about the features of the economy 
working for sustenance and growth. We have seen that resources have to come for 
growth from current consumption or by borrowing. We have also seen the complexity 
of the chess board of the economy along side the need for deficit financing. There 
is no doubt that all our data point t ie need of very wise and judicious pragmatic 
decisions on the basis of the factors existing in any situation. Therefore, the best 
that we can do in this respect is to present the different aspects of the subject 
below. 


(1) Money, which the average man considers as wealth as well as a source of 
income, has been steadily losing its worth or value. If a man has a hundred 
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rupees as cash or bank deposit, or even in government loan certificates or 
dischargeable industrial securities, it is as if 2 per cent or more of it is 
being'stolen every year. This inflationary trend is one of the main causes 
of the insatiable demand for gold and the recent rise in the prices of equities, 
and the rise in the prices of urban land over a series of years. All these 
lead to a waste and unproductive use of funds, limiting opportunities for 
production and employment. Moreover, this trend adds to the necessity 
of deficit financing as genuine savings are not available. 

It is urged against this point that this effect does not matter much if there 
is an increase in production and larger employment by deficit financing even if 
the middle class cash-holders and those with fixed income suffer a loss. The 
case, however, is not so simple. 

(2) Inflationary trends always tend to reduce the purchasing power of wages, 
create a ceaseless pressure for rise in wages, salaries ar.d the administrative 
costs of governments and industries. Thus a vicious spiral of inflation and 
rise in all these costs and prices goes on in course of which there is a series 
of frictions reducing efficiency. 

The advocates of inflation urge that in a growing economy, a continuous 
pressure for wage increase would be an independent factor and that the 
manufacturers are always manipulating prices in their own favour. Hence 
inflation is one of the methods for relieving the society of the burden of 
high wages and prices. 

(3) Inflationary price trends advancing prices all along the time cause disarray 
in the economic structure. So the functional use of relative prices as indicators 
for allocation of productive resources is impaired. 

Advocates of inflation urge that in the modern age of guided economy, adminis¬ 
tered prices and welfare objectives, this function of the price system has 
become weak and ineffective. 

(4) In the periods of inflation, entrepreneurs and investors are induced to embark 

on large capitalist enterprises and expansions in order to avoid holding the 
wasting cash assets. This, in the long run, creates excess capacity as anti¬ 
cipations are warped owing to inflation and the long period required by 
investments for maturation. Hence in the long run there is excess capacity, 
waste of resources and unemployment. 

The other view is that in an under-developed economy, the risk rather is of 
unbalanced growth owing to the inexperience and mistakes of the planners 
and the entrepreneurs. Otherwise, it is held that the growth of basic and heavy 
industries should provide the foundations for radiating the growth and 
exercising multiplier effects. 

(5) Another view is that inflation really discourages long range productive plans, 
and rather diverts funds to commerce and holding of stock of goods and thus 
earning profits by the inflationary trend without the exercise of the 
functional role of enterprise. It is further seen that inflation tends to bring 
in controls. Controls bring into businessa.il sorts of persons never trained in 
business and with no intention of staying in it when normal conditions are 
restored. It thus exercises a demoralising influence on the entrepreneurs. 



19. Analysis and Measurement of Economic Growth. 


19.1. Meaning of stagnation and growlh. -A completely static economy is primarily 
a conceptual device to-day, though long periods of stat'c economy like that of Europe 
in the Dark Age or of most of the other countries of the world right down to the 
nineteenth century, are facts of history. Theoretically we consider any economy to be 
static or stagnant if the standard of living measured conveniently in term's of per 
capita real income, is not rising. It would be a decadent economy if the standard is not 
even stationary but has been going down. According to this definition there is no 
growth in an economy inspite of an increase in aggregate production and income 
which merely keep pace with the growth of population. In this sense, there is a 
growing economy only if productivity per worker, aggregate production, national 
dividend and per capita income are rising. 

There are circumstances in which economic growth may not be accompanied by a 
rising per capita distributed income or a rising standard of individual living if the 
state is diverting any large part of current production for the development of capital 
resources, as was done in the Soviet Union until quite recently. Nevertheless, the 
economy is advancing by means of forced marches brought out hy the other indices 
like productivity, investment and capital per head of the work force. 

19.2. Index of growth : Measurement of quantity and rate of growth .—Continuing the 
models of representing the sustenance function of the economy by a circle and the 
growth function by means of imparting a spiral shape to it in time dimension, we 
may measure the quantity and the rate of growth in terms of each of the factors 
or functions separately. This would require a separate graph for each factor and 
function. But we may treat the quantity of any one of the important functions like pro¬ 
duction, national income, wages, productivity per hour, per capita income, consump¬ 
tion, value of the capital assets, and so on as the representative or index of the entire 
economy in growth. There is no direct concrete measuring rod for such abstract and 
complex factors as skill, reliability and outlook of workers, technology and organisation. 
So the growth in these factors can be measured only in terms of their performance as 
reflected through any of the quantities mentioned above. The value of such factors of 
growth which cannot be measured in quantities directly may also be measured indirectly 
by the co-efficient of output as a function of the input of one or more of the 
quantifiable factors. 

It may even be possible to use this method of measuring growth in history for 
which reliable quantitative data may be available. Economic history is still on the 
threshold of quantitative thinking and measurement. If further research and com¬ 
pilation of the known materials for the progressive countries of the world since the 
sixteenth century could give us satisfactory and continuous quantitative data, a graph 
of the spirals for each of them and for the world economy could be drawn with each 
spiral'representing a convenient number of years. It would then be possible to give 
a more concrete and accurate account of tie growth of the economies of the leading 
countries and of the world during the last five hundred years since the advent of the 
transoceanic diffusion of commerce, culture and population. 

20. Employment as a function of economic growth : Differences in the theories of em¬ 
ployment of advanced and backward economies .—While an examination of economic 
growth is the logical complement of the analysis of an economy and its working j 
which we have pursued so far, the subject is of practical significance for the task j 
before the Committee. The theory of employment and unemployment in terms of the 
equilibrium and disequilibrium between aggregate demand and aggregate cost of produc¬ 
tion in the macro-economy is the central theme of what has been called the Key- 
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nesian Revolution in economics. Tins theory is fully applicable only t» the completely 
integrated and developed economy of the West. Secondly, its main objective is to 
explain the occasional or cyclical lapses of business activity, production and employ¬ 
ment as downward aberrations from the spiral of economic growth. This theory is not 
applicable for explaining the phenomenon of stabilised unemployment and under¬ 
employment of the under-developed economies of the world or in an economy disin¬ 
tegrated by a catastrophe like a war. Very detailed studies of such economies and of 
the employment problem in them have been conducted by economists since the last 
war. It is primarily in connection with the problems of under-developed economies 
that the theories of growth have been worked out, though the basic principles are 
applicable to tho advanced economies also. The fundamental principle emerging about 
these economies is that employment and production in the backward economies are the 
functions of growth. There are many local variations in the conditions of the under¬ 
developed economies of the different backward countries, but there are certain common 
features which are more numerous than the special conditions. These common features 
may be indicated here briefly. They will have to be considered when comparing the 
self-porpagating and the guided factors of economic growth. 

21. Common employment features of under developed economies. —The common employ¬ 
ment features of the backward economies are the following :— 

(1) Unemployment of a large number of persons of the employable age. 

(2) Most of the unemployed arc those who are in the labour market for the. 
first time. Their number is much larger than that of persons who have 
become unemployed after having been on a regular job. 

(3) A large number of the employable persons are not in the labour market. 

(4) A large number of the working population are under-employed. 

We need not go beyond these on the surface phenomena at this stage. The cause# 
and conditions of these would be examined later on. But it may be mentioned here- 
that a basic stand of the Committee in this respect is that in view of these features 
of the employment economy in India, tho responsibility of the state is not to be limited 
to the measures for the employment of such persons who have become unemployed 
after having been on some steady job before. Our responsibility is much more com¬ 
prehensive of drawing into the economy and putting to productive work the maximum 
number out of the work force for economic, humanitarian as well as social reasons. 

22. Expanding employment as a function of ecoxomic growth : Necessity of 

EO. NOMIC GROWT.T. 

In this section we are examining the social and economic necessity of a growing 
economy with special reference to the employment function of growth. The questions 
of the extent and limits of the self-acting forces of growth and the role of guidance 
and inducement of growth are to be examined later on. 

22.1. The phenomenon and question of mass poverty and unemployment. —The need for 
work and employment may continue for other than economic reasons even if we imagine 
that the progress of science and technology would make available an unlimited supply 
of power per worker as well as electronic devices to multiply or replace even the 
technical .functions and skill so that with further rapid growth in the capacity of 
metallurgical, chemical and engineering industries, all needs, wants and whims of con¬ 
sumers would be satisfied with only 5 per cent of the population being at work. The 
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present problem ,all over the world, however, is that there is not enough of com¬ 
modities for satisfying the bare requirements of a human standard of living for a 
majority of the world’s population of about 2,800 million people. It has been 
estimated that in the backward and u liar-developed countries of the densely populated 
regions of Asia and Africa, the bare food and nutritional requirements of 75 per cent 
or more of the population are not being met while in the less densely populated regions 
there is want of manufactured goods, of medical care and other amenities of life. 
Even in many of the richer countries of the world poverty has not been eliminated 
completely. 

A recent study in 1959 by the authorities of United Nations Special Fund for aid 
to the backward countries calculated that, leaving aside China as a non-member, 
out of the 82 members of the U. N. O., 60 member countries with a 
population of over 1,000 million are under-developed. The average annual per capita 
income for these countries was estimated to be 120 dollars against the average of 800 
dollars in the rest of the more advanced countries. Even this average of 120 dollars 
is a high one when we compare it with the actual figure of per capita income of 
some of the poorer countries. In 1953, it was 60 for India, 114 for Ceylon, 191 for 
Japan in terms of dollars. The Second Plan target of per capita income in India in 
1960-61 is Rs. 331, and it was estimated to have been Rs. 281 in 1955-56 per capita 
per annum. Even within this figure there is a very much lower average of income for 
the rural population. Basing his estimates on the figures of the final Report of the 
National Income Committee, Shri S. R. Bose calculated the per capita rural income to 
be Rs. 195 and urban income to be Rs. 335 in Bihar in 1950-51. 

22.2. The vast mass of the world population below the poverty line. —This low level 
of money income of an enormous mass of humanity means poverty , hunger, starvation, 
disease and every kind of misery. We have not been able to complete the calculation 
of the percentage of the population below the poverty line by estimating the minimum 
income required for the bare needs in the important under-developed countries with low 
per capita income and finding out the percentage of the population below this level 
of income. A mere average of national per capita income figure does not help us very 
much unless we know something about the structure of income distribution among 
different strata. We, however, know that, by a strange coincidence both in the back¬ 
ward as well as in the advanced countries, the upper ten per cent of the population 
commands forty per cent of the national income, whatever its level. So the rest of the 
nine ty per cent share out only the remaining sixty per cent of the national income. 
Bpt even within this number, distribution of income is quite uneven. We gather from 
the Ninth Round of the N. S. S. that 6 crores of Indians have an annual income of 
Rs. 101 and 4 crores have Rs. 78 while 2 crores have only Rs. 38. 

A fair indication of poverty and hunger comes out of the figures of the level of 
food consumption given by the U.N. Statistical Year Books, though it may not 
provide a measure for industrial progress since a higher food consumption depends 
mainly on the ratio between land and population and does not indicate the standard 
of consumption of other resources and amenities. The following table of consumption 
of food in terms of calories has got to be viewed in the light of the fact that 
doctors prescribe a daily intake of 1,600 calories for patients kept at rest in bed. 
For the average worker the calorie needs range from 2,500 to 3,500 including 4 ounces 
of protein food. Moreover, a balanced nutritive diet for sustenance and growth (or 
repair of tissues among the grown up who have ceased to grow) requires the calories 
to come from a certain proportion of animal food and fat and not wholly from 
heap carbohydrates (rice, potato and other roots, millets and so on) which are mainly 
consumed by the poorer communities. With these oriteria before us, we may now 
leok at the following table composed from two separate tables in the IT.N.O. 
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Statistical Year Book. The list is not exhaustive and the figures for some advanced 
countries have been given for the sake of comparison. 

TABLE 2. 


Percent of 

Daily total Animal calories 

Country. calorie protein in fromcarbo- 

conaumed. grammes. hydrates. 


1 

2 

3 

■1 

U.S.A. 

3,117 

CO.7 

43 

U.K. 

3,080 

43.4 

53 

New Zealand 

3,380 

09.4 

40 

Ireland 

3,480 

48.5 


Denmark 

.. 3,225 

51.0 

. . 

Japan 

1,070 

11.8 

82 

China 

2,050 

11.0 

77 

Egypt 

2.3(H) 

11.4 

79 

Pakistan 

2,020 

11.0 


Ceylon 

1,880 

10.0 


India 

1 ,(/20 

5.0 

70 



A perusal of the entire list shows that even in the more advanced countries like 
Italy, Greece, and so on, a proper nutritional level of consumption still remains to 
be attained. 

22.3. The increasing gap between the standard of life in the advanced and in the 
backward countries .—The enormous advances in technology brought about, during and 
after the last war, in advanced countries could not be foreseen during the epression 
of the thirties. They have increased the productive efficiency of human e.Torts so 
mucli and have led to such increase in the number and capacity of the industrial 
units in the advanced countries that there has been an enormous expansion of pro¬ 
duction and a phenomenal rise in the standard of living in them. The old colonial 
countries w hich have become independent as well as the other under-develop d coun¬ 
tries of Latin America have been seeking to modernise aid expand their economics 
through serious efforts since the last decade. But t he accumulated capital iv-mirccs, 
organisation and skill of the advanced countries have been working under such strong 
self-propagating forces of expansion that the gap between the production and .standard 
of life of the advanced and of the newly developing countries has been form! to 
be rather growing than closing. It may be due to the fact that the newer countries 
have still got to complete the basic structure necessary for imparting the required 
expansionary or multiplier trends to the superstriuture. This may take time u> achieve. 
Meanwhile, not only the progress of technology, but also the very much larger per¬ 
centage of national income invested every year and the total of capital formation 
in the advanced countries is increasing the gap. But it is a i:ew and ivvc ltd aviary 
trend in‘the held of international economic relations that the advanced o-i n tries 
are genuinely worried over this phenomenon and are making it a ■] art U' their 
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national policy to extend all possible help for a rapid economic growth in the back¬ 
ward countries. It is no longer a case of a competitive approach towards the problem 
by the East and the West on a political plane. 

We may postpone further analysis of this point since we have to take it up in 
another section as a factor of growth. 

22.4. Urgency of economic growth in view of the rapid increase in population : Em¬ 
ployment as a direct function of economic growth. —In the succeeding sections and 
chapters, the subject of rapid increase of population in India and in all under-de- 
volopa 1 countries has bean examined twice. Basing our arguments on the conclu¬ 
sions drawn in those arguments, we find that even this sub-human level of the 
standard of living brought out in a preceding sub-section is in danger of going 
down further on account of the growth of population unless it is matched by a 
differential added to the annual growth of capital to foster economic growth and 
provide increasingly productive scope for employment. The study of the U.N. Special 
Fund administration of the situation of growth of income in the backward member 
countries on the basis of the figures for 1957 calculated that the gross rise in 
income was only about 3 percent aid popula ion .vas increasing at 2 percent per 
annum so that the net increase in per capita income would come only to 1 per cent. 
It was also calculated that out of the annual income of 120 billion Dollars for the 
60 under-developed member countries with a population of over a billion, only 6 
billion Dollars were being converted into productive capital annually with about 3 
billion Dollars worth of investments from external sources. If we examine the rate 
of capital increment in India we find our situation to be slightly better in view of 
the strenuous efforts through planning. Bising from 5.1 per cent of the national income 
being invested in 1948-49, it reached 7.8 per cent in 1954-55. The Planning Commi¬ 
ssion (Second Five-Year Plan Report) estimated investments to attain an annual 
rate of 7.3 per cent of the national income during the First Plan period and aimed 
at 10.7 per cent for the Second Plan period. The investments from national income 
in many of the developing countries, which have already achieved some basio 
foundations for multiplier effects in agriculture and mining or industry, is much higher 
on account of the higher per tapita income and the high margin above immediate 
needs and wants. Thus investments during the period of reconstruction in West 
Germany, Italy and Poland were much above 20 per cent. The last U. N. World 
Economic Survey shows that total demand between 1950 and 1956 for gross private 
saving ranged from 32.4 per cent to 22.8 percent in Australia, has fluctuated between 
25.1percent and 14.2 percent inBurma, between 14.9 and 21.3 per cent in Argentina, 
between 17.2 and 28.5 per cent in New Zealand and 18 to 25.6 per cent in South 
Africa. Investments in the countries with no basis of a surplus economic sector or 
with dense population like Ceylon, India, Philippines, and so on, have been low. 

22.5. Urgency of growth in view of the baclc-log of and additions to the figure of 
unemployment and under-employment in India and Bihar. —The estimates of unemploy¬ 
ment and under-employment have been made in later chapters. It can only be 
stated here that employment and a continuous rise in employment at an increasing 
level of productivity and earning being a direct function of growth, our problem can 
only be solved by activising each and every factor of expansion. 

Moreover, growth at a high level of technology in the long run is necessary in 
view of the growth in the number of the educated unemployed. We have noted 
later on how technological progress has not only tended to increase the level of wages 
but also to convert more and more of wage earning employment into salaried employ¬ 
ment. In a developed economy 20 per cent of the work force is absorbed* in the 
overheads of education and research for creating innovations in technology in advancing 
science and spreadki g-gdB& s&an. 

39—5 
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23. GfiOWTH Ag A ffUNCTIOH 01 AW BCOWOMT. 

The use of the method of analogy for bringing out and explaining the abstract 
implications and relations of the social sciences is often very helpful for analysis. 
We may adopt it here for explaining the growth function of the economy. 

We have analysed the working of an economy in terms of a chain of relayed 
functions constituting its circulatory system for maintenance or sustenance and growth. 
There are complex inter-relations among the factors and their functions, but there is 
no thin g obscure about them, and they are all measurable either directly or indirectly. 

23.1. Sustenance , growth and, mutations in technology and organisation .—We have been 
constantly using the terms sustenance and growth. The analogy of the vital processes 
of a living organism may, therefore, be useful to us. There is, however, this 
difference that a social organism, like the economy, is conceived to be normally capable 
of continuous growth unlike a biological organism subject to growth, stagnation and 
decay. In a society generation succeeds generation and relays as well as 
improves the social heritage of knowledge, institutions and material resources. The 
normal metabolic processes of an organism have got the dual function of nutrition- 
cam-tissue repair and growth corresponding in the economy to production for consurn- 
ption-cw,TO-maintenance of fixed and circulating capital and for growth. So, even 
growth is a routine function of an organism and an economy. Over and above the 
routine growth as a result of the heredity of knowledge, institutions and material 
resources in the economy and the developmental urge within it, there are now and 
then revolutionary innovations in technology and organisation corresponding to the 
mutations in the biological world. Both are leaps over the normal process of heredity 
or even of minor variations. Revolutionary innovations in technology change the 
form of capital, processes, and product, as would be clear by comparing the small 
simple iron smelting furnace of Darby of 1709 with a giant and elaborately struc¬ 
tured blast furnace of to-day. The difference between these two is at least as great 
as that between the Neanderthal man and the homo-sapiens. 

23.2. Innovations in organisation are as important as those in technology though less 
frequent .—We also wish to point out that innovations in organisation are as im¬ 
portant as those in technology. Great technological revolutions like the steam engine, 
electricity, and so on, are concrete and spectacular unlike the organisational re¬ 
volutions. But the Soviet technique of planning and substitution of the price 
indicators of the market by statistical indicators introduced an organisational re¬ 
volution more powerful and pervasive than the political revolution of Communism 
itself because the former has been accepted more widely and has modified the or¬ 
ganisation and the methods of guiding even the market economy all over the world. 
The effects of the earlier innovations of the joint stock system were equally far- 
reaching in providing the appropriate organisation for large scale industries created by 
technology. 

Though revolutionary changes in organisation are not so frequent, less drastic 
organisational innovations are increasing in number, specially in the fields of labour 
and management relations, labour and executive control of business like the Yugos¬ 
lavian system, and so on. These subjects also are being brought under systematic 
research and experimentation. 

24. The individual determinants of the growth function .—We have mentioned that 
growth, is the derived function of a number of variables and primary functions 
and that each of them can be measured. We have noted earlier that some of the 
abstract variables and functions cannot be measured directly but only through their 
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concrete results just as the intensity of want, or of an anticipated satisfaction, can 
be measured only through the measurable price one is prepared to offer for it. It 
is with these complexities before us that we may now attempt an examination of 
the factors or determinants of growth and mutation under the following labels:— 

(1) Population and .work force. 

(2) The 'gifts of nature. 

(3) Science and technology. 

(4) Enterprise and organisation. 

(5) Capital investment and saving. 

(6) Currency and credit management. 

(7) Motivation of the individual attitude and outlook of individuals: socio¬ 

political overheads. 

(8) International economy as a factor in the growth of national economies. 

2". Population and Work Fokce. 

Measurement of economic growth by means of a measurement of productivity 
per hour of work at successive times is a fairly simple and useful method. But it 
can give us the results only of all the factors like the efficiency of capital, of 
enterprise and supervision, of workers’ skill and attitude and other factors taken 
together. For measuring the cohtribution of any one of these the method of 
difference or marginal analysis is adopted. So, in the entire economy the problem 
of growth is one of an optimum relationship between the work force and all the 
other factors and conditions. But they have got to be examined one by one. 

25.1. Labour or workforce. —In India, and in most of the other poor and backward 
countries, the load of unproductive population has been so heavy that we are apt 
- to feel surprised that there have been situations in which economic progress has been 
held up for want of an adequate population. For every par icular set of economic 
conditions there is an optimum of population upto which every increase in number 
leads to an increasing return against the additional labour unit used. Provided that 
the economy is not starved for want of food and raw materials, every progress in 
technology creates a demand for both capital and labour in the long run. The 
Soviet economists and rulers hold the view that, since they are self-confident about 
their ability to achieve a continuous technological progress, the growth of population 
holds out uo threat for them. In many other parts of the world, too, a denser 
population would mean a more rapid progress of their economy, not only by providing 
more labour for exploiting the natural resources, but also by expanding the aggregate 
demand of tire community. The influx of the European immig-ants into the U.S.A. 

in the last century imparted the primary stimulus for economic growth by creating 

an exportable surplus of cereals and meat and by providing a home market for 
industrial growth. 

2 .2. Reasons why a large population affects growth adversely in an under-developed 
country. —In a backward economy a large population is a drag on the economy and 
operates adversely against growth for a number of reasons which have got to be 
clearly seen in order to enable an effective employment policy to be framed. These 
are that:— 

(1) In a stagnant economy, specially in the first stages of the efforts to build 
up the modern frame-work of a welfare state,- medical and public health 
measures, improvement in transport checking famines as well as the initial 

steps for raising income of the poorest section of the community lead to a 

rapid fall in death rate without a corresponding fall in birth rate which 

comes in only after a higher standard of life has been attained. Most of 
the Asiatic countries ipid a nurqber of African regions are passing through 
this stage. 
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(2) In this stage of growth, the percentage of the dependent population is large 

on account of the large percentage of children. So the work force is a 
lower percentage of the population. 

(3) For these reasons, the slow increase of income is absorbed in consumption. 

This is all the more so because the general tendency both of the economy 
and of governmental measures is to raise the income of the lowest income 
groups living on the verge of starvation. Hence the initial increase in. 
national and per capiti income does not lead to any tendency to save. 
Consequently, it becomes necessary for the state to adopt fiscal measures 
for obtaining 'funds for investments. But, as only the higher incomes and 
the profits of private enterprise can be taxed, the fiscal measures reduce 
the capacity of the private sector to invest and grow and create expanding 
employment opportunities. This limitation on the development of private 
enterprise is a serioua handicap for the expansion of employment oppor¬ 
tunities. For, the stite can undertake and manage effectively only large 
scale industries in which the ratio of labour to capital is low. The medium 
and the small industries, which are more labour intensive, are in the private 
sector and are adversely affected by taxation and various kinds of control 
unless special measures are taken to remove their handicaps. 

(4) We are finding that in the old and densely populated countries which are 

struggling now to build up a modern economy, the growth of the non- 
agricultural sector is not so rapid as to absorb the natural increase in the 
labour force. Hence the pressure of population on land tends rather to 
increase, without increasing appreciably the out turn from land measured 
per land unit or per labour unit, unless vigorous steps are taken to in¬ 
tensify farming and counter the operation of the law of diminishing re¬ 
turns. It is for this and a number of other reasons that in the first 

stages of a developing economy, a vigorous agricultural policy is an essen¬ 

tial condition for growth. It is also note-worthy that, whereas for reasons 
of extending relief or on political grounds the present trend of legislation 

in India is to transfer land to the landless, in later stages of development 

it would be necessary to draw the work force away from land to the non- 
agricultural sectors. In view of our large and growing population, however, 
it may not be necessary to adopt any specific measures for the purpose. 
The marginal productivity of labour on land is so low that even now 
only the residual population is left on land, and there is a sustained 
economic pull for the population to migrate to urban and industrial areas. 

25.3. Skill and intelligence .—While technology take? over from the worker much of 
the hard muscular labour, reduces strain, and even improves upon the role of the 
human senses and the co-ordination among them in industrial operations, there is a 
growing demand for skill alertness, intelligence, judgment, and general ability to cope 
with new situations in handling the complicated mechanical appliances. Skill in setting 
np, operating and maintaining machinery is one of the limiting factors on a rapid 
industrialisation in the under-developed countries. Skill, therefore, in this wide sense 
of including intelligence and other mental qualities over and above manual dexterity, 
is a co-variable of technological development. This is just like the fact that a 
modern infantryman is not a mere dextrous sword and buckler man, nor a mere 
marionette in a platoon, but a skilled mechanic and even a decision taking person 
when thrown on his own resources on patrol duty. It is for these reasons that, as 
the economy becomes more technological, an increasing percentage of the jobs become 
salaried ones in place of wage jobs. 

Historicallv, too, accession of skill has often injected new stimuli to the economy. 
For example/the manufacturing skill of the refugees from France and the Nether- 
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lands during the period of the Reformation imparted the first industrial stimuli 
in England. In the early days before the rise of organised sciences, skill and pro¬ 
gress of technology went together. The Industrial Revolution in Great Britain and 
other countries was started by the inventions of practical men like the Darbys, 
Watt, Arkwright, Evans, Whitney, Colt, and so on. 

Progress, however, is not always logical, and historians believe that many of the 
early inventions in England as well as in America were motivated by the dearth of 
population and of skilled manual labour. 

26. The Gifts of Nature. 

26.1. The place of the gifts of nature in the economic variables. —This is a misce¬ 
llaneous class and a separate assessment of the contribution of this variable to 
growth, apart from that of the efficiency of capital, is not easy. Many of them 
constitute the free overheads like a climate most conducive to physical and mental 
exertion; topography; ratio of coastline to area; the existence of natural harbours ; 
the occurrence of minerals in such geological formations as can enable easy exploita¬ 
tion; or their relative locations which determine the ton-mile of haulage involved in 
processing, and so on. The mere occurrence of some natural resource or geographical 
locations has often acted as stimulus for growth provided that the necessary human 
factor of enterprise is forthcoming. 

26.2. Their greater relative importance before the age of technology. —We shall see 
next how the gifts of nature were the dominant determinants of economic develop¬ 
ment in the days before the growth of technology increased the control of man 
over nature and the increasing margin of savings made possible large investments for 
mo lifying nature, and even remaking geography, as the Soviet technicians term it. 
The growth of the knowledge of genetics and of chemistry now enables the niggard¬ 
liness of, and the gap in the gifts of nature to be overcome by the creation of 
new biological species of plants and animals and the manufacture of synthetic pro¬ 
ducts. Thus the importance of the role of nature has been relegated to the back¬ 
ward by means of technology and capital investments. 

26.3. The endowments of nature as providing stimuli and factors for growth. —Before 
the development of commerce and advanced technology, stimuli for growth and a 
basis for sustained material progress were provided by the bounties of nature above 
and below the surface of the earth. A surplus over the mere hand to mouth life 
of animals was absolutely necessary for progress. Thus barley in the river and moun¬ 
tain valleys of the Old World, maize and potato in the New World, the domestication 
of animals and discoveries and use of mineral resources in other regions imparted the 
first stimuli and sustained the material progress in specific regions in the early stages of 
civilisation. 

The Industrial Revolution of Great Britian started on coal and iron. The econonr'c 
growth of the U.S.A. started from the stimuli of the surplus agricultural produce 
created by land and the immigrant population. Even the present prosperity of the 
U.S.A. is partly due to the quantity and variety of the natural resources imparting 
a solid base for the economy. A perusal of the tables of savings and investments 
in the new countries of the world in the annual World Economic Surveys of the 
U.N.O. shows that the countries like Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, Brazil, 
Ghana, and so on, with some special gift of nature like wool, wheat, meat, dairy 
produce, vegetable oil resources, and so on, are better able to get a surplus for 
transforming technology into capital investments than others. If local enterprise could 
ho coming forth, the oil of the Near and the Middle East would have ushered? in an 
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era of emergence from the stagnation of the centuries after the decline of the Arab 
civilisation in these regions. 

27. Science and Technology. 

It would not be possible, to quantify the contributions to growth made 
by innovations of science and technology and to state that this much of one 
of those determinants induces so much of growth in productivity or production 
and national income. The contributions can be measured only in terms of 
the results. But technological progress has been and would be the most direct 
determinant of the rate of growth after it has been physically embodied in the 
forms of machinery, processes and products. The last category should not be forgotten 
in view of new products created by chemistry, biochemistry and genetics. 

27.1. The march of technology before and after the nineteenth century, —-Before the 
middle of the last century, inventions or innovations and discoveries of scientific 
truth depended on chance finds and flashes of individual minds, However, since the 
beginning of the Modern Age, counted from the 18th century, knowledge tended to 
become cumulative and diffusion more systematic instead being lost anl forgotten 
to be rediscovered again and again. The establishment of the Royal Society in 
England in the eighteenth century and the development of chemical research in the 
German Universities in the last century marked the beginning of organised and 
systematic research and the use of science for technological innovation. German 
Universities also contributed the technique of research through plodding team work 
with certain concrete objectives. Thereafter, the First World War, the Soviet Plan¬ 
ning of research, and then the intensification of research during the Second World War 
have converted scientific and technological research into routine endeavours of the 
state and the universities. The older concept of liberal education has been consi¬ 
derably modified during the short period of a decade or so to impart a new utilitarian 
orientation to it. It is estimated that in the advanced countries, as much as 20 
per cent of the work force is engaged in education, scientific research and technological 
education to increase the productivity of the other 80 per cent engaged in direct 
production. 

It may also be noted how the innovations in technology have become more and 
more dependent on the progress of the fundamentals of all the sciences like chemistry, 
physics, biology, even mathematics and numerous other overlapping sciences. Similarly 
in the field of organisation and socio-economic relations, psychology has been making 
important contributions. 

27.2. Technology and demand for capital and saving. —We sometimes see the use of 
the term capital-saving appliances and innovations. This can |only mean that the 
appliances in question have become more efficient. So in some cases an innovation 
may enable a million pounds worth of capital to do the work of four million pounds 
before. But this is not the only or the primary objective of an innovation. Nor 
does the effect end here. In general, every technological advance has increased the 
"scale of production and has imparted an expansionary trend to the entire economy 
through the growing volume of its direct products and the large number of new 
industries proliferating from it. A survey of any such innovation as of the impro¬ 
vements in the production of steel and new alloys, of aluminium reduction, of aero¬ 
engines, of plastics, and so on, would bring out the processes of the direct phase of 
growth and of the proliferation along with the multiplier effects on the demand 
for capital, enterprise and work force. And provided the growth in each specific field 
is balanced with the rest of the economy, the entire circulatory function of pro¬ 
duction and consumption is activised and the spiral of growth is stimulated wjtfi au 
expanding demand for employment and capital. 
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27.3. Technology and the supply of sapital .—While technological advance goes on 
adding to the enormous demand for capital, it also increases the supply of savings 
by continuously increasing productivity, per capita income, the capacity for saving 
and investment. It has been estimated that the normal saving from the national 
income in the backward countries comes only to 3 per cent, and this too, as a 
result of the upper ten per cent of the population enjoying forty per cent of the in¬ 
come. With the first phase of the trend for growth, the self-propagating forces raise 
it to five per cent. On the other hand, in the advanced countries the economy auto¬ 
matically spares twelve per cent for investment. This amount may go up to over 
twenty per cent and has even touched twenty-eight per cent if the self-propagating 
forces are stimulated or coerced by the state in a controlled or in a guided free 
economy. 

Technology also increases the willingness to save by increasing the demand price of 
saving (interest rate) on account of the rise in the marginal productivity of capital. 
It is remarkable that even as late as the thirties of this century Keynes did not 
foresee the new technological revolutions of the war and the post-war period and the 
world-wide trend of modernisation of the economies of the backward countries and' 
the insatiable demand for capital. He felt worried over the future of the marginal 
productivity or efficiency of capital and its consequential effects on the desire to 
save because he felt that the potentialities of the previous scientific discoveries and 
technological advances had already been exhausted. One gets glimpses of this pessimism 
from chapter twenty-one of his General Theory. 

27.4. Technological advances and employment .—The developments since the last war 
have finally set at rest the fear that inventions reduce employment. There has been 
an unprecedented progress of technology and expansion of production as well as 
employment during the last decade in all the leading countries of the world. The 
annual World Economic Surveys and the Statistical Year Book of the U.N.O. and 
the I.L.O. have been showing these trends very clearly. We are giving below the 
explanation for them :— 

(а) The greatest advances in technology have mainly affected the basic and 
heavy metallurgical, chemical and engineering industries. In most cases an 
innovation affects all of them through reciprocating stimuli from one to the 
other. Next, within each of them and out of their inter-dependence many 
new industries of the heavier type are created. Each of them in turn' 
gives rise to a number of ancillary and derived industries; creates an addi¬ 
tional demand for various overheads of transportation, power, technical 
training; further lines of specific research and so on. Thus, in the aggre¬ 
gate, the direct measurable succession of multiplier effects as well as the 
long range radiation of stimuli continue the course of providing an ex¬ 
panding field for the employment of capital, enterprise and labour. 

(б) Even though technology has made the basic and the heavier industries 

near the base highly capital intensive, the successive proliferations tend to 
become more and more labour intensive. Moreover, the entire process creates 
enormous fields for commerce and servicing. We have noted at two other 
places in the Report why commerce, including servicing tends to multiply 
the employment figures of the industries ; 

(c) Provided that a number of conditions are fulfilled, as we shall see in the 
section dealing with the self-acting and the guided forces of the economy, 
these developments expand production, increase national income and aggre¬ 
gate consumption and saving and then relay the momentum of develop¬ 
ment back to the production function of consumption. 
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(d) Increase in productivity and in aggregate production in the advanced con- 
tries has tended to bring into existence shorter working week and day. 
Rapid growth of national production has made this deliberate measure 
necessary so that increased leisure may provide scope for the awareness of 
new wants and increase aggregate demand. The deliberate policy to fostor 
demand by reducing the hours of work from each worker creates employ¬ 
ment for a larger number of persons. 

28. Enterprise and Organisation. 

28.1. Meaning and functions of Enterprise .—If we apply the method of differential 
analysis adopted for assessing separately the contribution of each factor to a measur¬ 
able result when many factors are involved, we shall find that productive efficiency 
of the out put of units of material resources, or of their value, of units of work 
force is a function of enterprise and organisation. Enterprise is the factor which 
brings together all the factors of production and is the valuo judging authority in 
the roductive application and allocation of resources in the sphere of production 
just as the consumer is the value judging authority in consumption and demand. 
Enterprise is a versatile factor and it would bo useful to enumerate its functions and 
also forms. 

(1) Enterprise, in the most common form of static managerial rolo, seeks to 
maximise the efficiency of the input-output function within each particular 
unit of business in manufacture, agriculture or commerce. 

(2) The enterpriser in his role of a commercial manager, seeks to maximise the 

valuo of his output sold and to minimise the value of his input bought. 
This enables the most economical use of the productive resources and 
maximises satisfaction. 

(3) For both these purposes, the entrepreneur sets up organisation as the concrete 
embodiments of enterprise to execute his policy. 

{4) The enterpriser is the value judging authority within his enterprise as well 
as between his enterprise and the macro-economy. The enterprise may bo a 
small family unit, a giant private corporation or one set up by the ntate. 
Thus the individual enterpriser integrates his unit to the macro-economy 
by his decisions on the relations of his economy to the entire economy. 

(5) As a result, collectively the enterprisers integrate the individual enterprises 
into the economy of the country. Each is guided by his anticipated judgment 
of profit as a reward or earning depending on his static managerial role 
and the efficiency of his anticipations and leadership for growth. 

(6) By anticipating and taking risks and by undertaking new lines of produc 
tion, the enterprisers function as promoters or leaders for achieving the 
dynamic adjustment of the economy according to technological progress 
and anticipated demands. Thus enterprise is the vehicle for achieving a 
balanced static working of the economy as well as for achieving economic 
growth. 

(7) In this way,- enterprise, both in static management as well as dynamic leader¬ 
ship is responsible for bringing together the factors of production, converting 
technology and saving into instruments of production, activising labour as 
working force, allocating resources among different uses to-day and between 
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present and future uses by the leverage of interest rates, and for ceaselessly 
adjusting the working of the economy to the changing parameters, both 
for sustenance and growth. So, just as the consumer market is operated by 
the collective decision of all the family heads, spending associations and the 
state, the production function of the economy is managed by all the 
enterprisers who are the decision making points in the macro-economy 
consisting of the humblest farmer and craftsmen as well as the giant 
corporations and the state. Illustrating it by means of some old figures we 
find that in 1945, in the U. S. A. there were nine millions and a quarter 
of decision making authorities running the macro-economy both for sustenance 
and growth. They consisted of 6 million farmers, 1.5 million retail 
traders, 6,19,800 servicing enterprisers, 2,85,600 enterprisers in finance, 2,62,500 
in manufacturing, 2,05,500 in transport communication and public utilities, 
1,89,100 in contract work and 1,41,800 in wholesale trade, making a total 
of about 9.24 million enterprises managing the entire circulatory system of 
the macro-economy and the relay of its functions. 

(8) As a result of this role of a dynamic leader of the economy the large enter¬ 
priser in the last century, and even the small ones in the preceding period, 
were also the creators of the technological innovations. Innovation has become 
a function of organised state endeavours in research during the present 
century mainly because technological advance has become more closely depen¬ 
dent upon the discoveries of the fundamental science. But even then associative 
enterprises still continue to play a large role in the richer democracies in 
m atter of research. 

28.2. Enterprise, in relation to the self acting forces of the market. —These arguments 
show that the self-acting forces of the economy are ultimately equivalent to the 
motivation of the enterprisers. And here we have to note that in a free economy, 
enterprise, in the sense of the behaviour of the entrepreneurs in the aggregate, forms 
or builds up the market just like the behaviour of the individual buyers ultimately 
being the market-determining forces. But when once the market forces have been 
built up and integrated as a structure, they generally determine the behaviour of the 
entrepreneur just as for each individual consumer, the ruling market prices are pre¬ 
determined and he has to adjust his consumer behaviour to them. The relation 
between the market economy and the individual is very much like that between the 
individual voter and the government. Theoretically, the collective behaviour of the 
voters is government determining. But in the day to day relations, each individual 
is separately at the mercy of the government through the laws made by it and 
their execution by the government agencies as well as through the play of the 
individual judgment of the bureaucrats. 

28.3. Enterprise, profit and growth. —Both enterprise and profit are functional 
ariables in the economy. Profit is a measure and indication of the level of the 
performance of enterprise and of individual enterprisers. It is the measuring rod of 
the success of each enterprise in having anticipated consumer demand and the econo¬ 
mic trends correctly, in the allocation of the resources and in having maximised pro¬ 
ductive efficiency through organisation and management. 

Profit is no doubt vulnerable to perversions in both the private nd in the 
public sectors. In the first, the earning of profit may degenerate into profiteering. 
In the public sector it may be perverted, by means of its dilution with veiled 
taxation, for covering up bureaucratic inefficiency. But though much of the economic 

effects would depend on how the profits are used, even if perverted, any perversion 
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of profit lowers its value as an indicator for growth and warps the allocation of 
resources in current r uses as well as between current and future uses. We have seen 
the conditions in which the urgency of growth and the lack of means through the 
market forces may necessitate a squeeze and forced stinting of consumption for 
financing and fostering growth. In the long run, however, a healthy economy should 
be able to grow on the strength of the profits earned by the individual enterprises. 
It does not matter whether the profits are earned by private or by state enterprise. 
But if a proper balance between maintenance and growth is to be maintained, it is 
desirable to depend on profits along with voluntary savings for growth. One great 
merit of the system of growth mainly financed from profits is to integrate more 
closely the functions of saving and investment. 

Economic functions, however, cannot be cast into logical forms. With the growth 
of consumer income and saving, and the growing balance of prudential savings in 
pension and provident funds, insurance, and so on, the problem of a more democratic 
ownership of enterprises is posed. 

29. Capitat, as a factor of Growth. 

29.1. Capital in relation to saving and investment .—Capital in the form of (1> instrumental 
capital which is fixed and (2) of accessory and circulating capital in the form of the raw 
materials used and the money resources for financing the transactions is the direct 
determinant of growth. The annual increase in capital is not only (1) the determinant 
of the rate of future growth but is also (2) the result of past growth and (3) is one 
of the accepted indices for measuring the rate of growth. 

Capital results from the productive use or investment of saving. Saving consists 
of the income which is not consumed. In a primitive community, or in a subsistence 
economy, saving consists of the real goods stored away and earmarked for future 
consumption in emergency or on special occasions or for productive use. Money income 
also may be saved similarly for similar purposes. When the saving is put to some 
income-earning use, it becomes an investment. But though the money or grain lent 
for consumption to needy borrowers is an investment to the lender it is not an 
investment for the society. The test of an investment is that it adds to the stock 
of fixed instrumental capital or to the stock of circulating capital. In manufactures 
the capital is mainly instrumental and fixed. In commerce the capital is in the form 
of goods for sale and of cash. So all saving; put in these forms are investments. 
Similarly, all savings permanently sunk for improving land is capital. 

29.2. The structure of capital .—Technology has completely transformed the form 
and structure of capital after the Industrial Revolution. It no longer consists of the 
simple tools or live-stock of the farmers of the last century, and even farm capital 
in the advanced countries has become highly instrumental. Nor is the invested capital 
of a community mainly in the form of the goods in circulation or the cash resources 
of commerce of the days of the chartered companies of the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. The volume of commercial capital, too, has increased enormously on account 
of the money required for transactions by the middlemen and the goods of all kinds 
in circulation. But its relative position is not the same as before on account of the 
increase in other forms of capital. An examination of the existing structure of capital 
and of the annual investments shows a great increase in the ratio of fixed capital. 
The rate at which savings, whether voluntary or secured by the state by means of 
taxation, or by borrowing by the state and private enterprise, or by retained profits, 
are converted into concrete fixed capital provides a clear measure of the growth ; of 
an economy, as already noted. In his Economics of ^Growth in Chapter V, Professor 
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W. A. Lewis gives the following generalised structure of annual investments in the 
advanced countries :— 


Housing (residential) 

Public works and utilities 
Manufacturing and agriculture .. 
Other commerce 


.. About 25 per cent. 

About 35 per cent. 
.. About 30 per cent. 
.. About 10 per cent. 


29.3. Investment in housing .—At first sight we might feel that the annual invest¬ 
ment on residential housing is rather a drain on the supply of instrumental capital 
for economic growth. Logically there is no reason why we should treat it separately 
from other durable consumer goods akin to houses like air-conditioning sets or articles 
of furniture. We, however, accept the international system of social accounting and 
include it in capital investment. 

The general estimate of 25 per cent of the annual investments being absorbed in 
housing comes to the same percentage as is invested in instrumental and accessory 
capital and factory buildings. This large share of the dead stock in the annual invest¬ 
ment is a necessary concomitant of industrialisation, urbanisation and the growth of 
population. The aggregate investment in buildings would come to a higher figure if 
we note that the amount invested in public buildings is included in the second item 
along with public utilities in the estimate of Lewis. As to any reliable estimate for 
India, we have no figures for the house-building activities beyond those undertaken 
by the governments and large organisations. It is seen that in the rural areas, 
house-building is among the first outlays after the level of income of a family has 
reached the stage of prosperity. Then the growth of urbanisation which we have 
described later on, necessarily expands building activities. Again, the governments 
themselves have been very active with building programmes for offices and residential 
purposes. 

The Committee has come to the conclusion, after taking into account the follow¬ 
ing considerations, that in spite of building activities not possessing the same multi¬ 
plier effects as industrial investment, investment in housing has got a very high 
employment value and should be encouraged up to the limit where it may begin 
to compete for resources with the demand of the industries. Our views are based on 
the considerations given below :— 

(1) Housing does not compete for the scarce instrumental goods. It is clearly 

labour intensive and provides considerable employment in the manufacture 
of bricks, tiles, wood work and direct constructional activities. 

(2) As to the other materials, they do not create any demand for foreign 

exchange. 

(3) Coal for firing brick and tile is not in short supply and the consumption of 

cement evidently is in need of stimulation to enable the industry to work 
to its expanded capacity. Moreover, unless consumer demand is stimulated 
the increasing production of steel cannot be absorbed by the transport and 
engineering industries alone and the steel industry has got to be saved 
from the situation in which the cement industry has been landed. The 
steel capacity of the leading producers of the world has been expanding 
so much that there is not much chance of our building up a large foreign 
market for a number of reasons. Firstly, in spite of a world-wide demand 
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for industrialisation in the backward countries, their capital resources are 
not quite adequate for expanding their demand for absorbing the growing 
supply of steel which would come on the world market after a year or 
two. Secondly, the advanced countries are making strenuous efforts to cut 
down their cost of production whereas the cost of Indian steel has been 
going up. Thirdly, in many cases, large engineering firms of builders and 
contractors are the best sales agents for steel, but there is little chance 
of India developing such a line of business in the foreign markets in view 
of our inadequacy in this respect for meeting even the home demand. 

For all these reasons it is necessary that the oonsumer demand for steel 
is stimulated in order to enable the industry to work to its full capacity so 
as to keep up the level of employment and keep down the cost of pro¬ 
duction. The lowering of the cost of production may enable us to build 
up a small export trade on the basis of competitive prices. It would not be 
desirable to try to sell steel abroad by means of an administered price 
system with a higher price at home and a lower one for export. Such 
a policy is likely to strain the good-will of the advanced countries which 
is a more valuable asset than any small amount of foreign exchange earned 
by the export of steel with the help of an artificial price system. 

One other building material is glass. The glass industry is making good 
progress in spite of certain initial handicaps caused by the larger number of 
ton-miles involved in moving the raw materials and other causes. An expansion 
of the home market would help to expand the industry and cut down the 
cost of production. 

(4) Our vast unemployed labour resources are wasting assets. So, although invest¬ 

ments in non-industrial housing have got only limited multiplier effects, 
they enable us to convert the wasting assets of the labour force into 
concrete national wealth. 

(5) Housing investments are carried on in very small units and each investment 

is complete by itself. So housing activities can be expanded or contracted 
without affecting the structure of economic growth and is the most valu¬ 
able cushion in the economy on march. It is for this reason that it is 
one of the effective anti-depression measures kept in reserve in the advanced 
countries. 

29.4. Fixed investments in public worlcs and utilities .—The works under this head 
consist of roads, bridges, harbours and docks, transport system, water works, electrical 
works and such dead stock (non-earning assets) as schools, hospitals, government 
buildings, and so on. 

It is remarkable that even in the advanced countries they should absorb 35 per cent 
of the current investments which shows the importance of the economic overheads. 
The newly developing countries have got to spend even more, if they can afford, so 
as to build up the economic overheads from scratch. A deficiency in them reduces 
the marginal efficiency of the directly productive instrumental and accessory capital 
in the economy. 

The recognition of the importance of the overheads is brought out by the fact 
that the World Bank and other international bodies give a top priority to them in 
granting loans to backward countries. The fact that the backward countries are not, 
targeting more in these fixed assets is due to the general scarcity of capital. 



Four other important considerations have got to be noted in this respect. Firstly, 
the overheads affect the cost structure to such an extent that their efficiency is 
necessary for stimulating aggregate demand through the old practice of price reduction. 
Moreover, a lowering of the cost structure is necessary to enable the products to 
withstand foreign competitions. Secondly, being the overheads of the economy, they 
may be taken up even in periods of depression as they would not create a structural 
imbalance in consumer goods. The adjustment of the level of investment in many 
of them is, as just mentioned, one of the orthodox remedies in the list of anti¬ 
depression stimulants. Thirdly, an important consideration from the point of view of 
the Indian economy lies in the fact that many of these investments may be made 
labour-intensive and capital-saving. In the construction of roads, bridges', dams, and 
such other works, these arguments are applicable as we have noted in favour of 
housing with much greater force. Fourthly, they provide a very valuable stable and 
recurring quantum of annual employment in maintenance and repairs. 

We are giving below the percentages of certain investments in the Second Five- 
Year Plan which are made up predominantly of permanent fixed investments ir 
overheads :— 

Transport and communications ... 28.9 per cent. 

Power and irrigation .. .. 19.0 per cent. 

Housing .. .. .. 2.5 per cent. 


50.4 per cent. 


The percentage is likely to exceed 55 if we take into account further figures 
from the break-down of those for health, education, social welfare, and so on under 
the main head of Social Services. These crude figures are not likely to be far removed 
from the net refined figure which may be obtained by examining the details of all 
the heads and sub-heads and excluding the purely administrative expenditure included 
in them. 

29.5. Investment in manufacturing and agriculture .—Out of the estimate of Lewis 
of 30 per cent invested in manufactures and agriculture, U. K. was taking 5 per cent 
of the gross investment in agriculture as against 8 to 10 per cent in the U. S. A. 
In a country of small peasant farmers and subsistence farming much of the invest¬ 
ment on farms is not spectacular and takes the form of small additions to the live¬ 
stock in Europe. In India, a cursory glance around the countryside would show how 
the fruits of investments of labour are visible in form of the terraced fields, tanks, 
wells, reservoirs and of the other works. We have recommended this type of labour 
investment in our chapters on intensive farming and mass employment. We could not 
calculate from the break-down figures of the investments in agriculture, forestry, 
fishery and co-operation the percentage being devoted to the building up of fixed 
assets out of the 11.8 per cent earmarked for them under the Second Plan. 

The investment for mining and industries in the Second Plan in the Public Sector 
was 18.3 per cent. 

We should note, however, that in arriving at figures of investments we have been 
handicapped for want of separate figures of the plan expenditure for administration 
and promotion as distinct from the net addition to the fixed capital assets. Moseover, 
we have not been able to get any dependable figure for the aggregate of the large 
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and small investments in the private sector. Moreover, in a backward economy, an 
appreciable annual investment is in form of the additions to the capital of the 
small enterprises and hand trades for which calculation is not easy. 

29.6. Investment in Commerce. —The estimate of annual investment in commerce 
in the advanced countries is 10 per cent by Lewis. No reliable estimate for backward 
countries is possible. But we know vaguely that a large amount of small savings 
and profits of the small enterprises are invested in the established family enterprises 
and also new ventures. The employment value of commerce lies in the fact that it 
means an appreciable relief of unemployment by self-employment, though its multiplier 
value for employment is limited. But indirectly, the development of commerce is 
important for stimulating aggregate demand and so contributing to the production 
function of consumption. Since we have discussed the role of commerce in the economy 
already, we do not propose to add anything more here. 

29.7. Maintenance of the material cajhtal resources. —It is easy to see that the 
circulating capital has got to be replaced continuously and maintained at least at 
the old level. Similarly, the fixed capital, too, has got to be kept at the proper 
level of working efficiently by means of routine maintenance and repairs. Finally, 
occasional replacement of the fixed assets, depending on the life of the plant, is 
necessary as a matter of routine. This eventuality is calculable and is provided for 
by means of annual contributions to a depreciation fund. It is only after these re¬ 
curring liabilities have been met that we can arrive at the net figure of the income 
created during a year which can be divided among the factors of production. All 
these are like the normal metabolic processes of an organism for replacing the calories 
spent by work and for tissue repairs. Sometimes entire plants and other concrete 
capital may need scrapping owing to their becoming obsolete on account of a techno¬ 
logical advance. We propose to treat this as a question of growth according to our 
earlier reasoning and definitions. 

It is calculated that in a developed economy 8 to 12 per cent of the gross national 
income may be required for maintenance. Evidently it depends on the life of the 
capital, on the wear and tear by use and on the wear and tear due to time itself. 
The calcula ion of all these factors has been considerably standardised now into the 
technique int i which we need not go. The conclusion from our special point of view 
is that in a developed economy with a large inheritance of accumulated fixed capital, 
there is a given amount of steady employment provided by the economy for the 
maintenance of the fixed assets which does not fluctuate very much with the fluctua¬ 
tions in the level of current production. 

29.8. Capital in relation to investment. — (a) We have already discussed the role of 
enterprise in giving a physical embodiment to savings by investment and in thus 
canalising the resources among different uses and in investments with different periods 
of maturation. There is no standard pattern of the structure of industries and the 
relative weight of different industries in any economy. There is no doubt a trend 
towards a standard pattern in which the different parts of the structure are arti¬ 
culated. in interdependent relationships. But the pattern varies widely according to the 
structure of the basic natural resources and the stage of the development of the 
economy. Subject to these variations, the investments are distributed among different 
sectorlike agriculture and land utilisation; mining; the overheads of the economy; 
metallurgical, chemical and heavy engineering industries; lighter producer goods indus¬ 
tries; all kinds of consumer goods; housing; commerce and hand trades in certain 
proportions. 

(6) One marked feature of a growing economy is the increase in the ratio of the 
product! m of capital goods to consumer goods. But it should be noted that this 



feature also accounts for a more rapid pace in the absolute figure of the production 
of consumer goods and a continuous rise in productivity per worker hour. 

29.9. Saving and investment .—We have already examined tire general and funda¬ 
mental features of saving at some length and. from different points of view. In 
a developed economy the relationship and equilibrium of s ving with investment is made 
difficult becau-jo the investment of saving is not automatic and easily equilibrated as 
in the days of the small entrepreneurs. The increasing level of per capita income in 
a rich community expands the consumer horizon of time for a larger number of 
people. Meanwhile, the process tends to reduce the number and volume of aggregate 
business of the small enterprises in which the equilibrium of saving and investment 
is automatic. Then there is the other factor that economic growth does not necessarily 
lead to a more equal distribution of income in spite of the growing percentage share 
of wages and salaries. The reason is not very far to seek. The progress of techno¬ 
logy tends to increase the demand for capital and the total value of capital from 
year to year to such an extent that the earning of property does not tend to fall. 

The result of all these processes, along with the factor so often mentioned of the 
increasing role of anticipation in investment and of the long life of investments 
(locomotives, blast furnaces and other heavy plants with a life of 25 to 30 years) 
and their enormous costs, is that investment decisions are not necessarily linked with 
the decisions responsible for aggregate saving. We have not been able to examine 
how far the system of retained profits is likely to make the equilibrium of saving 
and investment easier. 

An even more important factor bearing on the disequilibrium between saving and 
investment is that these two economic phenomena are not functionally linked like the 
price and demand relationship. Each is governed by its own independent set of 
variables and the rate of interest which was regarded formerly as equating the 
supply of saving with the demand of investment is not so straight, direct and effective 
now. lienee aggregate demand price in the macro-economy may fall short of aggregate 
cost of the consumable goods and cause depression and unemployment. Or, as a result 
of over-investment, aggregate demand may exceed aggregate cost, cause inflation, 
inflated demand for labour and other factors, ultimately leading to imbalances, reces¬ 
sion and unemployment. 

We may also note that every vigorous economy has got certain institutions and 
automatic forces to cushion off a given margin of disequilibrium between saving and 
investment through the volume of goods in circulation in commerce and in the 
commercial inventory. There is also the capacity for adjustments in the price system 
itself. But beyond a given margin, the self-acting forces of the economy fail and call 
for the use of remedial measures and guidance which we shall look into later on. 

30. The Institution of Money and its Management as Factors in 

An Growth. 

30.1. The monetised economy .—Economic relationships become monetised and more 
easily measurable by the growth of division of occupations, of exchange and of the 
a ?g re g a '- K3n of individuals and individual value decisions into specific markets, and 
finally, by the aggregation of these markets into the monetised economy as a whole. 
When this level of integration is attained, every motivation of individuals and the 
operation of all the variables in the macro-economy take place in terms of money. 
So, all value judgments of the consumer, the entrepreneur and the state assume 
awareness and are formulated through money. Necessarily, therefore, all th# factors 
and functions of tne macro-economy operate through money. Economic reasoning may 
often be conducted in terms of real goods and services by way of simplification. 
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But it is impossible to undertake much useful analysis by this method without 
thinking and analysing in terms of money. 

30.2. Systems of money and scope, for management .—So long as the 1 ading c umtries 
of the wor'd were on gold standard or on gold exchange standard, the ability to adjust 
the supply of money to the needs of the economy was not unlimited even though the 
exchange standard was more flexible. Economic growth, therefore, depended to some 
extent on the supply of bullion which itself did not depend on the demand for money 
but on the capacity of the mines and on accidents of new discoveries. Moreover, had it 
not been for the development of banking and the note issue system of the vVestern 
countries, full exploitation of the technological advances of last century would have 
been seriously restricted. The period of recession in the second half of the last 
century was attributed to the shrinkage in the output of gold. Hence serious efforts were 
made to make bimetallism a universal system. Earlier still, the economic stagnation of 
the Middle Ages was attributed mainly to the scarcity of bullion in Europe which was 
removed by the influx of gold and silver from the sixteenth century from the New 
World. 

With the adoption of managed currencies all over the world, it has been now 
possible to free monetary policy from complete dependence on gold while retaining 
gold as an indicator for the relative values of national currencies. This factor enables 
the state to guide the economy of any country with greater freedom, but it also 
imposes heavier responsibilities on Government for restraint in the use of a tool 
which has as much potentialities for doing good as for doing harm. Moreover, as we 
shall see, even with a managed currency system a complete success in making money 
purely passive and neutral has not been achieved. 

30.3. The scope for the management of the economy through the money machine .— 
The active and passive roles of money have now got to be looked at in the light 
of the facts which have been explained in the preceding paragraphs. The first is that 
all the variables in the economy embracing the motives of the human agents as 
consumers or entrepreneurs (and both private persons or associations and the state 
function in each capacity), the material resources as well as all sorts of economic 
relationships work in terms of and through the medium of money. The second is 
that the discipline or control; or as some would say, the tyranny of gold 210 longer 
limits the power of the monetary authorities consisting of the state and the 
monetary and credit agencies. The third fact, which is obvious, is the authority of 
the state over the entire economy which may be used for keeping up and guiding 
the price system or even replacing it. 

The result of all these facts taken together is to make it possible for the 
State to operate the entire economy, if it so desires, as it likes through the 
mechanism of money just as any giant automatic machine may be operated by 
means of a lever which even a child can pull. 

30.4. The systems of managing the economy through the mechanism of money .—We 
fin d different economic systems using this power to control or guide the economy 
through the money mechanism with different objectives and in different ways. The 
Soviet economy started, after the end of the New Economic Policy of the transi¬ 
tional stage, with almost a complete distrust of money as a capitalist institution 
and tried to build up the basic framework of the Plan in terms of real economy 
for all purposes of allocation of resources. The usefulness of money as a medium 
or carrier, however, was soon realised and the monetary system of the transitional 
period, instead of being scrapped, was built up into a system subservient to the 
planned economy. On the other hand, the State Bank of Yugoslavia is more 
independent and has got more varied fanetion*, including that of being the accountant 
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of the entire economy. The systems of the free economies seek to help the price 
system to work smoothly and the monetary authorities intervene mainly to rectify 
trends of recession and inflation. 

The ability to obtain command over resources for the purposes of war, as well as 
the limitations on this ability, by means of printing notes was discovered by the 
states even during the gold standard regime. It was like the method of the earlier 
rulers of securing resources by means of currency debasement. In the present century 
this power has been used for mobilising resources for fostering economic growth. But 
it has also been used for other purposes. Deficit financing in this way can provide a 
powerful and effective lever, in place of or as complementary to taxation, if savings 
are not adequate. We shall soon examine its potentiality and conditioning 

factors. 

30.5. The limits of th- manageability of money. —Money, however, is not a completely 

passive and neutral medium for the automatic or a guided working of the economy. 
If the water of a sea were completely free from the action of wind, tide or currents, 
it would be a neutral medium for the navigator. But if these phenomena are present, 
they are independent variables to be reckoned with by the navigator apart from the 
behaviour of the boat itself. Our analysis at many places brings out how money, 
like the sea, is subject to the action of independent variables and may behave in 
ways not desired of it. The outstanding example of this behaviour is that the value 
of money may move up and down as a result of one or more causes which may not 
be completely amenable to control even when the unpredicable behaviour of 
the mining of precious metals has been eliminated by means of a managed 

currency. 

Our mention of the sea as a medium being subject to the action of independent 
variables has got a definite significance. When, economic literature refers to the 
independent behaviour of money, it should n' t be taken to mean that, in some mysterious 
way, money has got the power to function on its own account. All that is meant is 

that money has started behaving in a way not wanted by the monetary authority. 

This may result from the behaviour of the consumers in relation to their value 
decision between the present and future use of money, the behaviour of the entre¬ 
preneurs or the behaviour of the banking system, and so on. 

The question, therefore, resolves itself into the ability of the monetary authorities 
to control all the variables of the monetary system in a free economy. In a 
totalitarian economy it has been found possible to make money behave as a passive 
medium more effectively by severely limiting all the variables indicated above. 

30.6. Monetary 'policy in the advanced countries and in India. —We have noted the 
different features and factors of the unemployment problem in the advanced and fn 
the under-developed countries. Monetary policy in relation to unemployment, therefore, 
differs between them. There is, however, one common factor of a world-wide trend 
of growth and a world-wide hunger for capital which links the problems of these 
two classes of the economics. 

Coming to the differences, we find that in the western countries the task facing 
the monel ary authorities has been to develop and build up an arsenal for 
fighting recession on the one hand and inflation on the other. This is necessary 
because instability is inherent in growth on account of anticipations, periods of 
maturity of investment in capitalist production, changes in the structure of denfnnd 
and the consequent imbalances in production and in cost-price relations. It is this 
class of factors creating lapses from the normal level of employment which the British 
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White Paper recommendation of 1944 or the Radcliffe Committee in 1959 sought to 
deal with, or against which the Employment Act of 1946 of the U. S. A. provides. 

In India, the problem is of finding real resources as well as of allocating them for 
the purpose of growth by special measures whereas they are a part of the self-acting 
processes of the economies of the West. Measures, therefore, have got to be adopted 
which involve deficit financing apart from the use of fiscal instruments in the under¬ 
developed countries. 

It has, however, got to be noted that an expansion of the volume of money with 
the public would become necessary even without any large developmental schemes if 
the economy is growing and the depressing effects of a stationary money supply 
cramping growth on account of falling prices has been felt. A normal growth in the 
volume of production, employment, consumption, saving and investment would itself 
create demand for money which has got to be met by the banking system and the 
state even without any planned and forced growth. The difference between this 
situation and deficit financing is that in the former case, money supply is increased 
after the demand for it has made itself felt by the cramping effects of an inadequate 
supply. In case of deficit financing, money supply is increased in anticipation of the 
increase in demand and advantage is taken of the situation by harnessing the 
productive resources in form of labour and raw materials for creating growth. From 
the point of view of motivation, however, the objective of growth comes first; and it 
is incidental to the growth that the money supply soaks into the increased production 
and the intermediate stage of inflation is eliminated. The duration of this intermediate 
inflationary stage depends on the period of maturation of the original schemes of 
production. The schemes, however, may constitute a regular flow and keep up the 
stage of inflation parallel with a rapid pace of growth. 

30.7. The role of money in providing stimuli as well as sustained force for growth 
and employment. —The role of the invention of money in economic development has 
been rightly likened to the invention of alphabets for the growth of c mulative and 
heritable knowledge, culture and civilisation. Money enables the value decisions of 
individuals to be worked out, formulated and expressed in terms of a common factor 
or denominator of the behaviour of everybody and of every transferable commodity. It 
is thus the link knitting the individuals into the market economy. In this way a 
concrete instrument is provided not only for measuring motives but also for activising 
and utilising the motive force of men. It then follows that money may be used for 
imparting special stimuli to the economy apart from enabling the economy to function 
in the routine manner both for sustenance and growth. 

We have referred to the function of money as providing stimuli at different places 
in this Report. Before we go into further details of this function, we may elaborate 
the idea contained in the last paragraph of the last sub-section and see how a 
s timuli for growth may be imparted by a positive monetary measure. We also propose 
to show that the usual inflationary period of deficit financing can be shortened by 
appropriately structured plans of development in which schemes of rapid maturation 
axe sandwiched between those requiring longer periods. Below is an example of such 
a measure. 

We may make a calculation of the total quantity of additional food supply 
required for the present and for the annual growth of population to provide a 
minimum of 2,500 calories per head per day. We may then estimate the quantity 
which can be added to the food production if the outturn per acre could be screwed 
up to a modest standard of a midpoint between the average outturn and the outturn 
of the* best farmer eveh in the same village. Finally, by calculating the quantity of 
money which can soak into this total additional outturn, we ean arrive at the figure 
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of money which can be put into circulation without oausing prolonged inflation. So, 
if our agriculture could respond to the stimuli by higher production to soak the 
amount of a given deficit financing in the industrial sector, it would be easily shown 
what new industries might be financed for the expansion of capital goods industries 
and overhead economies in order to provide the foundations for the multiplier or 
proliferation effects in the economy for creating expanding avenues for production 
and employment. This argument is b ised on the fact that m an undeveloped economy, 
the initia' increase in moo.nes create* more demand for food and other necessarie-i of 
life. 

In preparing the plan of the structure of the economy with the proper ratio of 
various heavy, medium and light industries, agriculture, and so on, it should be 
possible to reconcile the objective of an anti-inflationary structure with the objective of 
the dynamics of consumption and with a compromise formula of the structure attaining 
the optimum conditions for the process of growth. Thus from the last point of view, 
large investments in heavy metallurgical, chemical and engineering (machine making 
including electrical power house plants) industries and heavy investments on overheads 
are necessary. But all of these are slowly maturing enterprises and their products 
would take time to come into the market and help to restore t'ne equilibrium of com¬ 
modities with the purchasing power already let into the economy for deficit financing. 
There is no doubt that if we look to our plans and go into the reports of the 
different bodies, we would find that all these points have been kept in view in 
structuring the plan. It is our view, therefore, that it is more due to the intracta¬ 
bility of the human and material factors of growth than to the monetary policy that 
our economy has been subjected to the creeping inflation of the last few years. 

31. Economic Motivation : Individual Attitude and Outlook. 

31.1. The economy is operated by the motivation of individuals .—After the success of 
the Soviet Planning in economic practice and the acceptance of the Keynesian 
revolution in economic thought, aggregative and macro-economic thinking has become 
so pervasive that there is a real danger of the submergence of the individual even 
as a mere concept. The individual has already been swamped to a great extent by 
the growing integration and size of the ec 1 no my and by the expansion 
of the size and functions of .-tate. We have been so far analysing the 
economy as operated through the macro-variables because both the consumers as well 
as the small entrepreneurs are now dominated by the market. But ultimately the 
economy is worked by individual decisions. In place of the small entrepreneurs of the 
classical economists, we now have the large financers and managers, or civil servants as 
fiduciaries. The importance of individual consumer behaviour in the aggregate in relation 
to consumption and saving has already been noted. Since the last war, the subject of 
worker motivation has been gaining recognition. In the backward and newly 
developing countries, the attitude and outlook of the large number of small farmers 
and craftsmen towards work, income and progress is a very important factor in the 
process of growth. We are aware of the extent to which the progress of our 
economy is being held up on account of the outlook and attitude of the Indian 
farmers. 

In the economy of today the changed and changing economic relationships also 
account for the changes in the constituent elements of attitude, outlook, motivation, 
reaction to stimuli and behaviour. Both in the economy and in government, decisions 
are taken by fiduciaries. In a way, even the workers handling costly machinery are 
fiduciaries. Another feature of large-scale enterprises is the hierarchic chain of 
fiduciaries. For all these reasons the sense of individual responsibility, trustworthiness, 
discipline, capacity for team work, attitude towards employers, who themselves are 
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fiduciaries in most cases, are very important. The increasing value of the capital 
outlay per head of the worker and the increase in the demand on initiative and 
trustworthiness, which the costly appliances and materials entail, should ma\e us look 
upon even the worker at the bottom from a new point of view. In the entire 
economy as in the administration of the state itself, large-scale mass production 
would have been impossible in spite of technological advances if the supply of honest 
fiduciaries were absent. 

31.2. The composite personality of the individual in a modern economy arul society .— 
For the most part we have been able to conduct our analysis on the basis of the 
variables of the aggregative economy and have not gone down to the basic micro- 
variables of the individual consumer preferences and marginal utility. But we have 
often referred to the individual value judgments as initiating forces or as responses to 
stimuli. Both these aspects are important. With regard to the latter it may also be 
notyd that the adaptation of man to his environment is not a mere passive act as in 
the case of the lower living organisms, but the result of value judgments for which 
he is responsible. This is why economics is different from ecology. The individual is 
a multi-decked personality with a core of individuality which is unique and not 
like that of any other individual. This core contains the seeds of progress in proper 
co-ordination with the other parts of the structure of the personality. It is the 
function of the social environment and of education to develop and also harness it 
without smothering it. It is a delicate process, but is necessary. Unless it is 
properly co-ordinated it is magnified into intractable idiosyncrasies. If it is tampered 
with too much by propaganda and brain-washing, this inner core of individuality is 
completely eliminated. To this core of individuality are integrated the components of 
personality as developed by the process of socialisation through the influence of the 
family, the kinsmen, the neighbours, the school, the factory, the state, a id so on. 
The individual attitude and behaviour is thus shaped by the technical and social 
environment, his inheritance of custom, manner and knowledge. The modern man 
has got to acquire an enormous and growing load of knowledge and habits in order to 
become an effective functionary. The load of knowledge carried by an average school 
boy is heavier than that which weighed on Aristotle, Galileo or Newton. Yet, it is 
remarkable that the inherited layers of the structure of the individual have never 
completely smothered the inner unique core in mankind. But for this phenomenon, it 
would not have been possible for human reason to break through the prison of 
scholasticism and the regimentation of the Church in Europe. 

31.3. Plasticity of attitude.— Attitude, however, is not fixed and rigid. It is very 
much a product of outlook, of belief and faith. Hence, attitude is susc ptible to 
propaganda and education as well as to indirect unconscious modification as a result 
of environmental changes. The average American worker looks upon management as 
a co-partner partly with certain parallel interests as well partly with conflicting 
interests. He does not want the state to become the employer but to be a neutral 
authority to be made use of when the interest of labour is in conflict with that of 
the management. He would look upon state capitalism as a form of tyranny in 
which the powers of an employer are reinforced by the r.gu'aiory authority of the 
state. On the other hand, it is not a result of mere propaganda but also of past 
experience that in the communist societies, the efficiency of workers is reported to 
have increased owing to a change in the basic attitude towards the state as employer. 
The worker now feels that he is not working to swell the profits of private employers 
but for the welfare of the entire community and of himself. 

For reasons which we may not be knowing fully, or about which we might be 
feeling helpless, the one thing in which we have failed so far in all our efforts for 
economic growth is the attitude of the farmer and of the worker in Ind a. So far as we 
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know, it appears to be easier to activise them temporarily by emotional appeals than 
to mould their attitude.as a durable factor of behaviour. The state is trying different 
methods of creating new attitudes by means of social education, co-operative farmers’ 
forums, development of trade unions, workers’ participation in responsibilities, and so 
on. These are the only methods open in a democracy. The alternative would be 
regimentation. 


32. Interdependence of the Growth of National and International Economy. 

32.1. Employment in relation to international economic growth. —As most of our 
analysis and recommendations on employment as a function of economic growth are 
concerned with the growth of the national economy, it is desirable to note that the 
interdependence of national and international growth is taken for granted. In the 
following sub-sections the development of this interdependence has been brought out. 
The following basic features of this interdependence may be noted — 

(1) The field of knowledge is so vast and the scope of technology is now mani¬ 

festly so endless that growth in every country depends on the pooling of 
technical knowledge and the diffusion of skill all over the world. 

(2) In the long run the co-ordination of national economies enlarges the scope for 

the growth of each. 

(3) In spite of many limitations still imposed on international trade for short run 

results, global production and global demand always tend to seek inter¬ 
national equilibrium. 

We shall see how the interdependence of growth and employment on a global 
scale is being increasingly realised and shaping international economic relations today. 

32.2. International contacts and stimuli initiating growth. —While the early develop¬ 
ment of land utilisation and agriculture depended on local factors, contacts among the 
communities even during the ancient civilisations were powerful factors in the diffusion 
of technology and culture. Anthropologists have discovered evidence of regular long 
distance commercial vontacts even before the more developed contacts of the Neolithic 
and the Bronze Age. But in spite of the diffusion of culture over wide areas, the stock of 
inherited knowledge and art was too limited to become the basis for rapid growth, 
specially in the pre-literate society. Cultural diffusion was easy among the Mediter¬ 
ranean civilisations, and the Alexandrian world order stimulated it very powerfully. 
But both in the Hellenistic and in the Roman world we find less evidence of techno¬ 
logical cross-fertilisation than of mere commerce. It was the Arab civilisation striding 
across the entire old world that transported not only goods, but also science, art 
and technology from India and China to Western Europe. This diffusion transmitted 
the first stimuli to the growth of crafts and technology to which a multiplier force 
was imparted through the stimuli to the economies of the city states of Italy 
by the Crusades and by trans oceanic commerce and in-flow of bullion from the New 
World to the Atlantic countries. 

32.3. From occasional international stimuli to regular internationa 1 commercial and 
economic relations. —From the sixteenth century onward, different parts of the world 
were brought together by routine commercial relations and a regular pattern of world 
economy began to develop. However, down to almost the present times, the relations 
between the developed and the backward countries were parasitic and exploitative as 
indicated by the terms colonial economy, imper ialism and economic imperialism. Anyhow 
the world economy was getting integrated, but the relationship vas not symbiotic^ 
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The European powers always shaped the working of the eoonomy of their colonies 
and dependencies to provide the requisites for the sustenance and growth of then 1 
own economy. There was, however, some beginning of growth in the baokward 
countries in so far as they were contributory to the growth of the dominant partners. 
It was in this way that some stimuli were imparted to economic growth for the 
production of agricultural and other raw materials in India, the East Indies and 
Africa. 

Even in the commercial relations of the independent countries among themselves, 
the policies alw r ays aimed at immediate gains and manifested alarm and obstructive 
policies against development in the rival countries. It was this system of international 
economic relat ons which moulded the terms of the peace treaties and the economic 
clauses after the First World War. It was also responsible, to a great extent, for the 
Great Depression of the thirties and its continuance right down to the next war. 

32.4. The ideas, theories and practice of a reciprocating tvorld economy. —The Free 
Trade policy of Britain after the Industrial Revolution was one-sided. However, Adam 
Smith had looked upon an interdependent world economy as a natural order to be 
fostered on account of the gaps in the national economies according a design of 
Providence. But the unequal development of the different parts of the world led 
rather to the growth of economic nationalism than to a reciprocally sustaining system 
of growth. Perhaps this was inevitable so long as the recent optimism of the 
advanced countries over technological advance and the new attitude of the backward 
countries were absent. The Loaguo of Nations had made serious efforts to build up 
a body of theories and certain systems for world economic co-operation. But the 
political rivalries and the weakness of the League prevented any material results. 

The Second World War again brought together the loading countries of the world 
against another equally advanced sot of enemies. The interdependence of the national 
economies for sustenance and growth had by this time been more clearly understood, 
specially in the U. S. A. in the light of the results of the post-Versailles policies. This 
new attitude of the victorious allies led not only to the founding of such organisations 
for world co-operation as the TJ. N. O. and its affiliated bodies, the World Bank and 
I. M. F., but also to the immediate measures for the rehabilitation of war-shattered 
countries of the allies as well as of the enemies. The Marshall Aid Programme, Mao 
Arthur administration of Japan and the Colombo Plan marked a revolutionary change 
in the outlook on world economy which should not be interpreted wholly in terms 
of sanitary measures against communism. 

32.5. Recent developments in idea and practice. —During the first few years of the 
post-war period there was a clear recognition of the need of freeing the dependencies 
from political shackles of colonialism and from economic imperialism. It was partly 
motivated by the East-West rivalry, the Soviet Union seeking to win the good-will 
of the dependent countries so as to prevent their being used as bases against itself ; 
and the TJ. S. A. seeking to develop them so as to make them safe against com¬ 
munism. 

It is remarkable how even this line of thinking has been modified considerably 
during the immediate past after 1957. East and West are no longer thinking 
primarily in terms of making the world safe either for communism or against it. 
There is now a genuine realisation of a basic unity of the world economy. All the 
implications of the recent recession in America and its efFects on the advanced and 
the backward countries have been unravelled in the context of long range effects, It 
is remarkable that the American recession leading to the fall in the prices of tl e 
primary commodities was felt not to be in the long run interests of either tbo 
U. S. A. or the countries of Western Europe which stood to gain immediately by their 



33.1, A concrete example of the working of employment—generating and self -propa¬ 

gating economic forces. —We may now illustrate the foregoing analysis by means of 
a concrete example. Suppose that the District Officer of Purnea or Saharsa has got 
to spend a certain amount of grant for relief through hard manual labour. He now 
judiciously selects the digging or deepening of a number of tanks in a cluster of 
villages which are otherwise suitable for growing jute but were not adding this 
activity in their cropping scheme for want of tanks or channels for retting. So, if 
the project is completed, an immediate and direct relief is extended to the labourers. 
Next, their time and working capacity, which might have otherwise gone to waste, 
is converted into a durable productive asset for the locality as a whole. And from this 
point we may see that two chains of reactions may be set into operation as a result 
of this initial stimulus. The first is that there is an increase in the purchasing 
power of the locality to the extent of the wages paid out. This may stimulate 
local economic activity immediately and add to the consumable material resources if 
the additional demand makes the fisherman, the toddy-tappers, the weavers, and so on, 
work more. So, to the extent to which all these material requisites of life are added 
to the previous flow of these, it is a net addition stimulated by the initial income 
created by the relief employment. We may, however, note that unless this increase 
in the demand for these goods by the labourers, who have acquired additional pur¬ 
chasing power, evokes the response of the producers, it would simply amount to an 

increased demand for the same quantity of goods and would lead merely to an 

increase in their prices. Hence the existence of unutilised productive capacity, and of 
enterprise responsive to economic incentive, is necessary for making the entire economy 
operate with normal health and for setting into operation the self-propagating economic 
forces of growth. This is the significance of the remark just made that all economic 
forces operate through human attitude and efforts and normally an incentive is expect¬ 
ed to produce efforts. The second chain of reactions is started when, as a result of 

the excavation of the tanks, jute growing is fitted into the cropping scheme of the 

locality and leads to a permanent increase, year after year, in the utilisation of man- 
days which were so far going to waste during those months and weeks in which 
previously there had been no demand for labour and no disbursement of wages. And 
against the wages paid out for additional ploughing, weeding, harvesting, retting, 
cleaning, baling, and so on, there is the addition of a given quantity of jute to the 
other produce of the locality making a further addition to the income of the farmers, 
middlemen, craftsmen, cartmen and so on. It is in this way that the chain of 
economic stimuli is propagated and the initial employment becomes employment generat¬ 
ing. On the other hand, if the relief measures consisted of building l ouses and 
parks, the employment is simply employment absorbing even though the result is an 
addition to the amenities of life. 

34. The objectives and ac.iisv: mfnts, the strain 3 and the stresses of a guided 

AND FORCED ECONOMIC GROWTH. 

The following features, which we are enumerating here briefly, were present in 
the growth process of the economics during the preceding era of l is ez-fxire and 
slow automatic growth in the Western countries too. But they are more obvious 
to-day in the guided economies. 

34.1. The crucial role of investment .—Investment is needed to embody higher tech¬ 
nology and increase productivity per worker and in the aggregate with a view to 
raise income and iuvestible surplus immediately and employment and standard of 
life in the long run. The normal saving in the backward economies, even in the stage 
which we have characterised as one of passive response to stimuli in which the 
production of raw materials for the world market and the manufacture of some 
consumer goods were stimulated, has been estimated variously at 3 per cent to 5 per 
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ability to buy their raw materials cheaper. They found that it was of not much u86 
if they gained a few points in their lowered cost of production on account of cheaper 
raw materials if the purchasing power of It he countries like India was seriously 
impaired by the price recession of the raw materials. They calculated that the entire 
amount of the value of the financial aids they were extending as loans, gifts or 
subsidies to the developing countries were getting nullified by this fall in the prices 
of their exports. It is a clear indication of the revolution in the line of policy¬ 
framing economic thinking that the advanced countries have been making financial 
help to the backward countries a part of their routine social accounting. The general 
view under discussion has been whether the setting apart by every advanced country 
of even three per cent of the national income, year after year, for financing economic 
growth abroad would be adequate. It is remarkable that the RadclifFe Committee 
(1959), while making recommendations on the management of the currency system in 
the U. K., has laid down certain criteria for judging about the performance of the 
economy, and one of the criteria is the capacity of the economy for a routine contri¬ 
bution of funds and capital for the growth of tho oversea economies. We have also 
noted how the advanced countries have been feeling worried over the growing gap 
between the growth of their own economies and the rate of growth in the newly 
developing countries in spite of the vigorous efforts of the latter. 

It has been recently realised that the financial and technical help extended by the 
I. M. F. and the World Bank and the Colombo Plan are not adequate to meet the 
enormous world demand for growth. Hence the U. S. A. established the Development 
Loan Fund in 1957. The Export Import Bank has been participating in the economic 
development of other countries for a very long time. It has now expanded its 
functions without attaching any political strings. The U. N. 0. also has created a 
Development Fund, and the year 1959 saw the establishment of the National 
Development Association in tho U. S.A. Similar other permanent or special purpose 
organisations are being set up in other countries while the functions of some 
older institutions are being liberalised. That even France, known for the 
tradition of aloofness and conservatism in international relations, should be calling a 
conference on the subject in Paris in 1960 shows how rapid and strong the trend of 
realisation of the economic interdependence of the forces of growth of different 
countries has been. 

33. Employment gexijutjng forces of economic growth and the self propaga¬ 
ting iREND OP EMPLOYMENT. 

In the last few sections we examined the nature and factors of economic 
growth. We have also looked into the operation of the economy as ultimately 
depending on human motivation. We have frequently formulated that employment is 
a function of growth. In view of its importance for our economy with such a load 
of redundant labour force, it is necessary to emphasise that in a normally healthy 
economy growth leads to employment, employment leads to growth, and so employment 
itself generates further employment. It means that under certain conditions, any added 
quantum of employment or the employment arising in the usual process has got 
multiplier or self-propagating trends. This multiplier trend may show different degrees 
of strength according to different conditions. 

A distinction has been made by us between employment generating and employ¬ 
ment absorbing categories of employment in this respect. There are certain processes 
of employment, or deliberately introduced measures of employment, which tend to 
create further employment. These constitute the nodal points from which economic 
growth proliferates. Thus even the relatively small quantum of total employment in 
the heavy industries creates successive strata of employment. On the other hand, 
employment in commerce and servicing is generally employment absorbing employment. 




cent of the national income. Even this is possible only because of the inequality of 
income and the saving of the entrepreneurs. But it is just sufficient for preventing 
a fall in per capita income .on account of the increase in population at the rate of 
1.5 per cent to 2 per cent per annum. So even at the optimistic rate of 3:1 capital 
output ratio, the entire investment would be absorbed in the maintenance of the 
per co.pita income leaving little for raising the standard of life or for further saving for 
investment. 

34.2. The foundations of the self-propagating process of growth. — : A plant begins to grow 
on its own account only after the seed has sprouted and struck roots below and 
thrown out leaves above in order to draw nutrition from the soil and the air. Till 
then it is nurtured by the food stored in the seed. Thus it is only when the 
economy is able to save beyond the 5 per cent needed for maintenance out of its 
annual national income that it embarks on the process of automatic and self-feeding 
growth. Evidently the rate of growth would depend on the quantity of this excess 
over 5 per cent. In a backward economy the standard of productivity and living is 
so low that this process of saving and investment is very painful. But the surplus 
has got to be created. We have seen how, in the era of the Industrial Revolution 
in the West, it was derived from commerce, etrepreneur’s earnings and profit infla¬ 
tion by exploiting labour. Moreover, saving was made possible by the existence of 
inequality of income. In the Soviet Union also, the investments in all the overheads 
of the economy and in the industries have come out of the exploitation of labour in 
the fields and the factories for the last three decades during which consumption has 
been stinted. In the democratic countries the problem is more difficult because labour 
is assertive. But the phenomenal recovery of West Germany was as much due to the 
willing sacrifice of the labour force as to the existence of skill and technology. More¬ 
over, in the backward countries the scope for taxation also is limited and it also 
discourages private enterprise, as we have seen. But there is no way out of the use 
of all available methods for mobilising capital resources by every available method 
for financing growth both in the public and the private sector. 

34.3. Rapid growth of population.-—The vicious circle of small investment, low pro¬ 
ductivity and meagre capacity to save is further aggravated by a rapid rise in the 
growth of population in the transitional phase of growth for reasons which have been 
examined in another section. This factor farther accounts for the fact that the gap 
between the standard of life between the newly developing and the already developed 
countries has been growing rapidly. Long before the per capita income of India is 
expected to rise from about Rs. 250 at the beginning of the fifties to about Rs. 300 per 
annum in a decade, the per capita income of the U.S.A., U.K. and West Germany 
rose by 20 to 30 times of this difference. We have to examine how investment and 
economic growth alone will not solve the problem of breaking through the vicious 
circle unless vigorous effort to check improvident motherhood is adopted. 

34.4. The high cost of industrialisation in the transitional stage. —Close examination of 
the factors of industrialisation and growth shows that cheap labour is not necessarily 
an asset and does not provide much set-off against the high cost factors for building 
up the modern economy for reasons stated below:— 

( 1 ) The overheads of the economy consisting of the transport system, power 
supply and so on which are highly capital-intensive, are under-developed. 
This factor along with other ones means that the external or environmental 
economies of the individual enterprises are lacking and keep up the cost of 
production. 

(S) Capital appliances have got to be imported and set up at a much higher 
cost than in the advanced countries. The new countries, however, are able 
to gain from the costly experiments which the pioneer countries had to 
undertake, 

3,9 Lab.—8, 
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(3) Skill for maintaining and operating new plants has got to be acquired by 
practical experience. In the meantime the operational cost is higher. For 
example, the cost of maintaining the pot-lining of the alumina reduction 
chamber by skilled workers is less than half of that by less experienced 
hands. Break-downs are more frequent and repairs may take time in all 
the newly established plants and industries. 

(4) The technical personnel requires not only training but also experience. For 

other reasons also productivity per worker is low. 

(5) The process of industrialisation in general calls for an increasing number of 

entrepreneurs, managers, supervisory staff, cost accountants and other office 
staff. They take time to gather experience. 

(6) Whether the first emphasis is on the basic or on the consumer industries, 

the growth of a structured industrial pattern with basic, ancillary, derived 
and end products industries takes time. Meanwhile uneven growth is 
unavoidable and means excess capacity, bottle-necks, and so on, which add 
to the cost. 

(7) Forced eoonomic growth with forced savings and deficit finance is unavoid¬ 

able, as we have seen. So inflation may not be avoided completely. More¬ 
over, the present world-wide spurt of growth itself has created a global hun¬ 
ger for capital and a global inflationary trend. Hence the money cost of 
plants and equipment goes on increasing for all new countries. 

(8) In all the newly developing countries the state has. been forced to take on 

responsibilities for planning, guiding and even managing economic enterprises 
without any previous experience. Evidently the system of trial and error 
means higher cost. 

(9) Bub for the new outlook of the developed countries on the growth of 
world economy, progress in the backward countries with their dependence on 
foreign capital, plant and skill would have been difficult. The scope for 
earning foreign exchanges in a competitive world market is limited on 
account of the higher cost of production of the newer countries. Moreover, 
even a slight recession in the developed countries tends to turn the terms 
trade against the staple export commodities of the backward countries. 

34.5. Shift to a higher ratio of production of capital goods, —As an economy develops, 
-lite ratio 1 of investment for producing capital goods increases. This is not a transitional 
“ffhase and the progress of technology has added to this trend and may further 
accelerate it in future. The result of this trend is a higher and increasing productivity 
per work hour and an increasing per capita income along with an increasing demand 
for saving for investment. 

The distributional aspect of this trend is interesting. While per c pita income in 
wages and salaries tends to increase absolutely, the relative share of property in the 
total of national income does not fall on account of the increasing volume of capital 
resources in production. 

34.6. I ere se in productivity of labour per se—The assessment of increase in the crude rate 
of productivity per work hour as a result of technology, higher capital ratio and 
other factors is easy enough. But efforts have been made to measure the increase 
productivity of labour per -ss, all the other factors remaining constant. We have 
. jnofc l?een able to go into the details of this subject. Productivity per worker, howe\ er, 
is bound to show wide variations even with the same technical equipment. The 
question of worker productivity is not a new one and has been the subject of 
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research for a long time in the U.S.A. It received, serious practical attention in the 
munition factories in the U.K. during the First World War. Recent approach is on a 
different line from that of the system of Scientific Management which aroused the, 
hostility of labour in the U.S.A. We are glad that the Government of India and, the 
Planning Commission have become serious on the subject during the last two years* 
The Committee’s view on the subject is that research in, and practical measures for* 
increasing productivity is necessary in the interest of employment. We are further, of 
the view that every effort should be made to associate organised labour in the move¬ 
ment with a view to make it effective. 

35. Self-acting or market economy, guided economy and controlled economy .—We 
have been frequently using the terms self-acting and guided economies. It is necessary 
to clarify them as also tj explain the meaning of controlled economy. 

The term self-acting economy does not mean that the human agency is eliminated. 
We have already seen how every factor in the economy is operated by and through 
human agencies whatever the system of the economy, whether autonomous, guided or 
or controlled. The difference lies in the methods as well as certain modifications 
of the objectives. Thus in the controlled economy the human agencies are the 
fiduciaries of the people and in the market economy the entrepreneurs are their owfc 
masters. 

The self-acting or market or price-system economy is built up on the basis of the 
freely expressed wishes or value judgment of the individual consumer without 
any dictation or regimentation from any outside agency or authority. It implies 
that these preferences of individuals for certain parcels of commodities in varying 
quantities demanded by them are compounded and aggregated into the market preference; 
and that these market preferences expressed through relative prices are like orders to 
the entrepreneurs conveyed through the middlemen to produce a certain assortment of 
goods. It further means that the entrepreneurs, large and small, who take up thesq 
orders do so on their own free choice and according to the structure or system of • 
relative prices. If the price moves in favour of or against any particular commodity, 
it is an order from the market or consumers to produce more or less of it by 
redistributing the productive resources. This i3 why it is called the market economy or 
the price-system economy. It is also called the competitive system. It means that the 
economy is ru:i according to the wishes of the consumers and the freedom of the 
entrepreneurs to undertake production according to their interpretation of consumer 
choice as the method of earning profits which are the wages for their work. 

At the other extreme would be a controlled economy in which some agency of the 
state would undertake value decisions for the consumers and then plan production, 
allocation of resources and distribution of goods according to some criteria of its 
own supposed to be more in the interest of the people. 

Both of these extremes are theoretical models and valuable concepts for analysis, 
but would be rare in the real world. In between these two extremes would come , 
various shades of guided economy, some closer to the first model and some closer to 
the second model. We may now see how these extreme models make compromises 
with each other in practice. 

Even in the self-acting or market economy, there are occasional controls or perma¬ 
nent guiding institutions. We are familiar with price control and rationing in emer¬ 
gencies in the market economies. Next, there are permanent codes for regulating tiie 
behaviour of consumers and entrepreneurs and for the working of the economic factors 
as well as the institutions of the self-acting price system. All of them arise out of the 
imperfections of the price system including an inherent threat to the competitive 
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market economy by the free operation of the market forces themselves. Next, in 
the succeeding sub-sections we shall examine how every economic system requires 
some guidance in view of the flaws in their performances. But the most marked 
feature of the free or market economy, even when subject to guidance, is that the 
objective of the guidance is to preserve and strengthen the market system against its 
own self-liquidating trends which we shall see. 

Similarly, if we take the Soviet economy as the extreme pattern of a controlled 
and totalitarian economy, we find that it has permitted or tolerated many compromises 
in the system. It is uncompromisingly committed to the principle that no private 
person can be the employer of another person. All production and marketing is, there¬ 
fore, under state control. As very small productive and marketing activities cannot 
be taken up conveniently by the higher state agencies, the local soviets at the bottom 
or co-operative societies run these enterprises. The co-operatives are, however, more like 
state agencies fitted into an overall pattern than organisations built up from below. 

Yet the consumers are free to express their preferences within the price system 
structured by the planning authorities though not by consumer choice. The consumers 
may own durable properties. Again, Stalin had to make a compromise with the 
intense individualism of the peasants and allowed the cultivation of homestead farms 
for producing goods for consumption and even for sale. Thus a free market, side by 
side the state market, has been allowed to grow' up between producers and consumers. 
Again, a thin layer of black market also has been working on account of the 
scarcity of consumer goods. 

Chinese communism has been trying to be more communist than even the Soviet 
system. But Yugoslavia worked its system nearer the Syndicalist model of making 
the workers operate individual enterprises within the overall plans of the state. 
Moreover, the small enterprises of barbers, laundry-men, and so on are allowed free¬ 
dom to work. The Gomulka type of Polish economy, while nationalising the industries, 
allows considerable latitude for free enterprise in the peasant economy. 

We may now turn to an examination of the performances of an economy and the 
reasons which necessitate its guidance. 

36. The Need of Guidance of the Economy. 

38.1. The price indicator .—In view of the function of the free or the managed price 
system as the regulatory factor in any economic system, a reference to its nature is neces¬ 
sary. In a free economy, the price offered collectively by the consumers for each commodity 
separately is the indicator of their value decisions, the relative supplies being given. 
The income of each consumer being limited, he distributes it among his different 
purchases according to his relative marginal value judgment. On the other hand, the 
price per unit of each commodity must be equal to the cost of production, and nei¬ 
ther more nor less. If the price is less than the unit cost of production, it would 
not be worth the while of producers to produce it. Hence its supply will fall and the 
price will rise by eliminating both the marginal producers and marginal buyers. So 
the resources would be transferred to other lines with a higher buyer preference. On 
the other hand, if the price is more than the cost of production including normal 
profits, producers would transfer resources to it. It is in this way that the price 
system regulates the working of the economy through the price indicator. It 
would also be noticed how it is the foroe of competition which 
brings about these changes and how the freedom of the entrepre~eurs 
is necessary for the working of the self-acting economy. Price system under 
different economies, price as the regulator, price as the result of regulations, price as depen¬ 
dent and independent variable, the concept of fair price, and so on, still remain to be 
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analysed systematically with the thoroughness with which classical economics has 
presented the theory of market price, short period normal price and long period 
normal price. Some examples by way of illustration may clarify this stand. In a 
controlled economy, the authorises would be concerned with the question of the re¬ 
covery of the entire or aggregate cost of production only and not with the cost 
price equilibrium of each industry or each enterpri.se except for the internal purpose 
of checking and auditing efficiency. So the entire cost is pooled, and consumer or 
retail prices may be rixed within this aggregate cost according to the wish of the 
authority to permit, encourage or limit the consumption of each commodity separately. 
Similarly, wherever there is an element of sectoral monopoly, even a private enter¬ 
prise may adopt this method of allocating the overall ooet among different commodities 
within the limits of buyer or consumer resistance. The oaee of the fixation of rail¬ 
way rates is an example, and buyer resistance is taken into account by the principle 
of what the traffic will bear. Then, even in the normally competitive market, the 
power of control is shown by the present system in India of the difference between 
the selling and the retention prioe* of steel. 

36.2. The performance of the ec on my .—-There is nothing in the principle of the 
formulation of criteria or norms for testing the performance of an economy to which 
positive economists should object any more than one should object to the 
framing of criteria about the quality of any commodity. It is, of course, possible 
that the inclusion of non-economic criteria should be objected to by economists. But 
man’s value judgment is not rigidly compartmental and is a comprehensive process. 
It is desirable, however, to formulate the economic and social objectives separately. 

Generally the criteria are prescribed for judging about the performance of the market 
economy only. Wo have modified them so as to provide the criteria for any modem 
economy, whether free or guided. These are 

(1) The economy should function according to the wishes of the consumers and 

produce the commodities in the proportion demanded so as to maximise 
satisfaction and maintain price-cost equilibrium. The price system should 
faithfully reflect shifts in consumer preferences. 

(2) The economy should produce each commodity with the minimum of real 

and money oo t. 

(3) It should a llocate the productive resources among different channels so as to 

achieve the last two objectives by distributing the productive resources 
among different channels so as to render each rupee along different 
lines of productive investment produce the same amount of satisfaction. 

(4) It should distribute national income among individuals in such a way that 

satisfaction is maximised. 

(5) It should provide a high and stable level of employment. 

(6) The economy should be capable of self-sustained and autonomous growth in 

the long run. 

(7) The economy should be able to achieve growth at a rate which should 

provide full employment at a progressive standard of living for the growing 
population. 

(8) The monetary system should not at least warp the working of the price 

system. It should contribute to the growth of the economy. 

(9) The economy should combine stability with progress and should be self-acting 

as well as tractable to guidance. 
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(10) The economy should be able to function without calling for any permanent 

encroachment on individual freedom. 

(11) It should contribute to, and not hinder, the development of the global 

economy. 

36.3. The flaws in the performance of the economy and the necessity of guidance .— 
It is not very easy to deal with such a vast problem or set of problems arising out 
of the flaws in the working of the economy which have been the subject matter of 
much thinking and the formulation of many institutes and laws by the seers, sages 
and prophets of old, of mass revolts and of all the political and economic ideologies 
of history. We are, therefore, confining ourselves to the consideration of such 
of the flaws as are relevant for our investigations. Even here we cannot do more 
than present a catalogue of these flaws without claiming it to be exhaustive. 

We find that there are flaws and deficiencies both in the routine work of an 
economy as well as in the processes of growth. We find that the machinery of the 
economy has got delicately balanced interconnected pieces which require constant 
intelligent care, and yet are likely to go wrong when handled roughly, or when not 
handled at all at the appropriate time. We shall be examining in a subsequent 
section the difficulties of economic diagnosis and prescription necessary for guiding an 
economy. In this section we are confining ourselves to a brief analysis to show that 
the complexities of a modern economy working for sustenance and growth call for the 
very difficult art of intervention and guidance in right time and on right lines, and 
yet of letting the self-acting forces work to the maximum. The economy has got 
its own inherent system of checks and balances, its own motive power and brake, all 
working through the motivation of the human agencies operating the economic forces. 
A system of social measures and endeavours has got to make them produce the 
maximum of results. Even a controlled and a planned economy is operated through 
organisations which are expected to be self-acting, though tractable. 

36.4. Types of interventions in the economy. —It might have been more logical to 
examine the lines of intervention after examining the flaws in the working of the 
economy. But in order to make the treatment brief, we propose to examine the 
flaws along with the measures of intervention. We are indicating here first the cate¬ 
gories or types of intervention or guidance. 

(1) Interventions may aim at maintaining the market forces as was orig ina lly 

formulated as the limit of state interference by Adam Smith. These are 
measures, like the maintenance of competition, to let the price system 
operate. 

(2) Interventions may seek to utilise individual motivation and the market forces 

for achieving objectives which the market may not formulate automatically. 
Tariffs, subsidies, price support measures, and so on are examples. 

(3) Interventions to counter the market forces : In another sub-section we are 

examining the aberrations in the working of the economic forces. Most of 
them call for countervailing measure. 

(4) Measures to replace the market forces : These may arise out of the flaws and 

deficiencies of the economy in general, or may be motivated by ideology. 
They may range from substituting state measures in specific cases in a 
guided economy to the scrapping of the price system altogether except as 
an accounting system. The system of procurement and rationing, when 
the alternative of price control in a scarcity economy does not succeed, 
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is one example of a partial supersession of the price system. State capi¬ 
talism is an example of a more comprehensive substitution of the market 
economy. Chinese Communism is an example of a more drastic suppression 
of t the market. 

36.5. The theory of consumer sovereignty .—The argument brought out in this sub-section 
is of fundamental value. The individual citizen as a voter is at the mercy of every 
minor bureaucrat, manning the administration in the day to day world of reality. 
But the entire theory and practice of democratic state is based oh the concept or 
norm, and some would say a working fiction, of his being collectively the king-maker 
who elects the Parliament, which elects the ministers, who run the administration. 
If this working fiction of the voter as the king-maker is dispensed with as an unreality, there 
is autocracy and dictatorship. Similarly, if the working theory or norm or starting 
point of regarding the consumer as the ultimate decision taking and value judging authority 
is abandoned, the entire economy is detached from its mooring or base and the 
consumer value judgment is replaced by that of others, and there is an end of 
economic democracy and of the market. The economic policy in a democracy is, 
therefore, based on the theory that consumer’s sovereignty is not only to be taken for 
granted but also to be fostered like the ultimate sovereignty of the voter, and that 
any flaws in the operational features of this working theory are to be met with and 
remedied in detail. 

These flaws, however, are formidable in number. The large impersonal market ha* 
swamped the individual consumer as effectively as the large state has submerged the 
citizen. In detail, the consumer is at the mercy of the middlemen. In a large market, 
the middleman has ceased to feel the sense of responsibility of the days of the craft 
guilds or ofthe on-the-spot producer and consumer relations. In a large modern economy 
prices are administered by the manufacturers and there has recently been a belated 
awareness of consumer grievance against what is regarded as a conspiracy of the 
management and labour to squeeze the consumer. It may be recalled that in the 
West consumer co-operation came in as a countervailing movement against the small 
retailers. For all these reasons the state has to intervene to protect the consumer. 

The consumer behaviour is known to be deficient in not being in conformity with 
the requirements of the macro-economy. He may upset it by saving too much or 
too little. It calls for state intervention of the Keynesian model to restore equilibrium 
between aggregate demand and aggregate cost. 

The consumer may not be able to assess his own future needs adequately and 
social measures by means of pensions, provident funds, small savings and compulsory 
insurance have got to be provided. The individual consumer is not expected to take 
into account distant needs of future generations. The state has to rectify this deficiency. 

36.6. Competition as the basis of the market economy is self-liquidating. - -The market 
economy is synonymous with competition. Competition among entrepreneurs was 
expected to maximise production by motivating economical and judicious use of 
resources, and to maximise satisfaction by making the decisions of the entrepreneurs 
subserve to consumer choice. These results were expected to follow from competition 
among entrepreneurs for serving the consumers and so maximising their own profits. 

Competition, however, in the large economy covering national and international 
market* of to-day, is more predatory than in the days of the localised producer- 
consumer relations. By its very nature competition eliminates the less efficient, and 
ia the days of mechanised large scale production, successful competition is self-liquidat¬ 
ing and leads to a monopoly or to the survival of a few large enterprises (oligopoly). 



The self-liquidation of competition is a market trend. Evidently it is a price to be 
paid for more efficient production. The ttate, therefore, has got to intervene to 
conserve competition and free enterprise in order to maintain the frame-work of the 
market. This, again, is a delicate decision based on the compromise between the 
choice for high efficiency and for free economy. Another factor which the state takes 
into consideration in favour of market economy is that efficiency may deteriorate 
after competition has been eliminated. In any case, the state has to decide on the 
choice between maintaining competition or stepping in as entrepreneur in order to 
check private abuse of monopoly power. 

36.7. The flav.’S of the price system .—The theory of the price system as providing 
the self-acting forces of the economy for the motivation of the human agencies, 
allocation of material resources and distribution of consumer goods is also unreal. 
It requires constant doctoring for firstly, preventing its collapse, and secondly, to make 
it work for extracting out of it the services claimed for it. The New Deal of the 
U. S. A. during the thirties was a clear example of the intervention to rectify the 
flaws of the price system in order to be able to conserve it. 

Again, the price system does not, in every case, give an advance notice of what 
is required, but only indicates a disequilibrium after it has taken place. We do find 
that the market itself tends to develop prognostic techniques and devices like 
hedging and so on. But outside intervention also is often called for. Statistical indicators 
are used both in the free economy and in a guided economy. In a totalitarian 
economy they are used as substitutes for the price indicators. 

36.8. The flaws of the price system or the economy in distributing national income .— 
The market forces distribute national income among workers, entrepreneurs and property 
holders according to the principle of marginal productivity. It is one of the most 
powerful operating factors of the market economy. But its operation is mainly static 
and it may not take into account either the long-range economic results or the maximi¬ 
sation of satisfaction. For example, the purely market force would not necessitate 
measures for long-range conservation of the working span of the worker’s life. The 
employers may be actuated by social motives which is quite a different thing 
outside the market forces. 

The marginal principle also creates surpluses or unearned incomes, inequality and 
other phenomena which call for countervailing social as well as economic measures. 

36.9. The economy requires guidance for maximising production .—Every economy, 
whether free or socialist, has got to work in the twilight of anticipations in view of 
the time-lag between investment and production and the possibilities of shifts in 
demand. These anticipations are human judgments which are liable to err. More¬ 
over, the forces of nature and matter are not completely tractable and the example 
of variations in agricultural production even in the technologically most advanced 
countries may be cited. For these reasons, there are frequent imbalances among the 
factors in the equation. The disequilibrating market forces tend to bring into opera¬ 
tion the equilibrating forces like the vital forces of the human body producing their 
own curative reactions. But in a modern complex economy, they are not enough, and 
the system requires frequent but careful and restrained doctoring. The growing armoury 
of anti-recession and anti-inflation measures are examples. 

Then, again, under-developed economies are so unorganised and lack even the over¬ 
heads and the mdal points for growth that the state has to provide an entire 
structure of the economy by planning. This may be looked into more closely. 

36.10. The necessity of guidance for economic groivth in the backward countries .—In 
the backward countries, national and per capita income are so low that the amount 
gf saving is altogether insufficient for growth in the sense we have defined. Even a 
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•tart is made difficult on account of the lack of the accumulated overheads of the 
economy, and of capital and skill which the advanced countries have built up in 
course of the last two centuries and more. Hence, a guidance of the economy ia 
absolutely necessary for giving the economy a push. Tnis guidance has got to be 
continued for a long period to keep up the momentum, to rectify the imbalances of a 
rapid march, and to ceaselessly introduce social adjustments. Moreover, guidance is 
necessary even for building up the self-acting and self-sustaining forces in different 
sectors of the economy and in the integrated economy as a whole. Finally, in the 
adjustment between the national and global economy, backward economies need further 
guidance from within and from the advanced countries. 

From what we have seen of the extent to whioh the market economy has been 
diluted by control and guidance in the modern economy, we can easily deduce that 
price is not allowed to act in the automatic way now. This subject still remains to 
be re-examined by economists in view of tho developments during the present century. 
A new systematic theory of the managed and administered prices to supplement the 
classical price theory of the market economy is overdue. 

37. Recent experiences of economic growth and employment in the important countries .— 
The period of the last two decades of world economic history has witnessed tho destruction 
of the war and reconstruction in a number of countries, a' new spurt in technological 
advance and the emergence of a large number of newly created independent countries 
with their programmes of forced economic growth. Tho experiences of this period have 
got some useful lessons for us. 

The policy of the democratic countries of tho West has been to let the self¬ 
acting forces of the growth of the market economy to operate under appropriate guidance. 
They have, therefore, shown tho usual visible and measurable quantities of growth, 
recession, employment and unemployment which are not so spectacular in controlled 
economies. These countries have sought to, and succeeded in providing measures of 
guidance which partly come into operation automatically and partly require to be 
administered with a view to check recession and unemployment as well as to control 
inflation and hyper-employment along with the consequential cost spiral, imbalances 
and the succeeding unemployment. The U. S. A. makes provisions for immediate tax 
relief and various measures for stimulating consumer demand in case of recession. 
On the other hand, if there is a threat of hyper-employment and inflation, the tax 
system and control of credit are screwed up. Moreover, public works measures are 
slowed down so as to reduce the pressure of the demand for them in the market 
economy. It may be explained that by hyper-employment we mean such a boom in 
economic activity that there is no further reserve of labour to be drawn from for 
further economic expansion and competition among entrepreneurs only pushes up 
wages without increasing the supply. Such a situation creates a sellers’ market for 
labour and leads to laxity, inefficiency and inflation. 

In tho U. K., the post-war boom of reconstruction and recovery created visible 
hyper-employment and inefficiency until the desire for work was again stimulated by 
the development of new wants and the growth of the hire-purchase system.. What 
had happened in the interval was that the great increases in wages had made the 
workers less willing to work regularly as the standard of living of the pre-war period 
could be attained even with less exertion. And then the great expansion of the hire- 
purchase system threatened an inflation which had to be controlled by the tightening 
up of tho credit control. 

The phenomenal recovery of West Germany was another triumph of the market 
economy. The take-off was easier than in a backward country because, although the 
factories had been destroyed by the war, scientific knowledge and technology, the 
skill of the workers and their habit of hard work as well as the tradition of loyalty 
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to the factory were there. The organising capacity of the entrepreneurs was also 
available. The Marshall Aid Programme provided the leverage for growth and the 
policy of the state provided the necessary atmosphere for an effective motivation. By 
a wise fiscal system the ,-tate allowed all the profits to be ploughed back into the 
ecomomy. The workers and the managers were satisfied with a moderate level of 
wages. The result was that over 20 per cent of the national income continued to 
be invested for reconstruction and growth. 

The Italian and the Dutch economies followed a similar course with a fine response 
and co-operation from labour. One result of great significance for the world has been 
that the old belief that exploitation of colonies and backward countries is necessary 
for a high standard of living in the metropolitan country was proved to be incorrect. 
Both these countries, and the U. K. also, have built up a higher standard of living 
after getting rid of their empires. One lesson of the Italian experience is of signi¬ 
ficance for us. The Vononi Plan made special provision for a more rapid economic 
development of the under-developed South. But the experience has been that the 
overhead advantages or external economies of the developed areas are so great that the 
developed areas have continued to make more rapid strides. 

The experiences of Poland and Yugoslavia have some useful lessons. Polish 
Communism has conceded considerably to the basic strand of human nature that the 
peasant can put forth the best of his efforts only if the magic of property is held 
out as the incentive. Hence co-operative regimentation has not been pressed very far 
in Poland. A similar appeal to individual incentive has been provided for in the 
Yugoslav system of the local administration of the factory units. Again, the Yugoslav 
state has sought to reduce the burden of the responsibility for finding employment for 
every worker by leaving petty servicing of the consumers to private enterprise. 

The Soviet Union embarked on a plan of building up the overheads of the economy 
and the basic heavy industries both for reasons of defence in a world of encircling 
capitalist enemies as well as for providing the nodal points for industrialisation. One 
of the objectives even of tractor manufacture and use was to build up capacity for 
turning out tanks and providing personnel for handling them in case of war. The 
agrarian policy also was made subservient to this overall policy of defence and indus¬ 
trialisation. The peasantry had to be regimented through the state and the co-opera¬ 
tive farms to produce a surplus to feed the growing industrial population. This was 
all the more necessary because the economy was so busy in producing capital goods 
that there was not much of consumer goods through which the industrial sector could 
draw food and agricultural raw materials from the other sector. Hence, but for the 
regimentation, the peasant would have consumed all that he produced. It was by 
the method of a total control of the economy and of the money machine that almost 
the entire annual increase in national income was drawn away for investment. 
Any distribution of this increase without a corresponding increase in consumer goods 
would have simply meant inflation. All these methods provided an increasing volume 
of employment. But in order to achieve full employment as well as to force economic 
growth, the rest of the employable population was put into the work of transforming 
geography by mass employment. Moreover, the control of the economy enabled the 
government to transfer the work force from agriculture or mass employment to indus¬ 
tries as the requirements of the latter expanded. It would thus be noticed that in 
*ny controlled economy employment itself, like income and consumer goods as well as 
all the proluctivo resources, cm be rationed and unemployment can be veiled by 
being converted into under-employment. 

Another lesson to be drawn from the Soviet experience is that even a rigid 
regimentation may fail to evoke the prop r attitude and efforts for productive work 
without the incentive of individual gain. Even Stalin had to concede to the peasants 
the use of homestead farms in order to increase the supply of meat, vegetables, fruit- 
milk, eggs, poultry and such other products of intensive farming. 



While production was the primar\' objective of Russia, China has sought to provide 
full employment for political reasons as well. In view of the shortage of capital, 
all capital saving methods of manual work are being used along with mass employ¬ 
ment in earthworks. Thus in agriculture even the use of bullocks has been replaced 
by the hand-hoe method of cultivation and railway wagons are hand shunted to save 
outlay on engines and fuel and provide employment for men. In any controlled economy, 
therefore, we find that unemployment due to capital deficiency can be veiled by ration¬ 
ing employment and converting unemployment into under-employment. 

38. The Difficulties of Diagnosis and Prescription in Economics. 

Down to the beginning of the present century, the economic role of the state was very 
much limited and economics was not considered to be of very great practical importance in 
providing rules of guidance for the individual or the state. The economists reacted to this 
attitude by pleading that on account of men being free agents, unlike the subject 
matter of the natural sciences as wcli as on account of the complexity of social and 
economic factors and relations, economics was an inexact science. It was, therefore, 
urged that economics could not provide any ready-made fjrmulae or rules of conduct 
for individuals or statesmen. It was usual to treat the state and its interference in 
the economy as unpredicable intrusions increasing the uncertainties of the economio 
processes and impeding the progress of science and technology. 

Conditions have changed very rapidly during the short period of the last three or 
four decades and economics has been forced to become more exact and also to get 
out of the relative seclusion of a mere learned theoretical study to become an applied 
science. The main factors bringing about this change were the experiences of, the 
two world wars in controlling economic factors and forces, the earlier experiences of 
the largo industries, the growth of the economic functions of the state, the success of 
the Soviet planned economy, American experience in evolving the system of guiding 
the market economy, and finally, the self-confidence born out of the successes of the 
Soviet and American experiments in controlling economic forces with which under¬ 
developed countries have embarked on their programme of forced economic 
development. 

The analysis in most of the sections in this chapter brings out the complexities 
in the working of an economy. In the preceding section we have examined the 
complementary nature of the self-acting and the guided forces in the economy. It is, 
therefore, necessary that v/e should now examine how far a reliable situation analysis 
of the self-acting forces in a free ora guided economy, prediction about their future 
behaviour and prescription of measures for guiding the economy are possible. Wo are 
examining the difficulties involved in all these processes as well as the means available 
for overcoming them in the succeeding sub-section. 

38.1. The, social and economic parameters of an economy .—Except for the die-hard 
positivists, most economists of the pres ;nt generation realise that in order to be a 
living science, economics must face the niw responsibilities for diagnosis and prescrip¬ 
tion or for functioning as an art. They also realise that society and polity are wider 
than economy and that in the functioning of the first two, economic objectives are 
not the final ones because man is not purely an economic entity but a wider synthesis. 
Hence, economists realise that when they have given their diagnosis and the prescrip¬ 
tion on the basis of pure economic data and norms, it is not the final say and the 
statesmen may have to come to a decision by considering other political, social or 
even riding party objectives as additional variables. The economists, therefore, may 
treat the latter as unknown factors, or at best, as parameters. For the statesmen, 
however, they are operative variables. 
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There are, however, certain considerations which reduce their uncertainties. Formerly, 
these political and social factors were considered to be unknown and disturbing alien 
factors. We, however, find that by now every political system has tended to settle 
down to certain orthodoxies of ideology and certain socio-political objectives of its own. 
So these are treated as known constants in the economic analysis. It is left to the 
atate to form its own value judgment on the consideration of what economic value 
may be forgone for any corresponding social or political value. 

38.2. The uncertainty of prediction on account of a large number of parameters or 
conditioning factors. —Apart from the social and political conditions within which the 
economic factors work, there is a large number of purely economic parameters, which 
may be obscure or not obvious, but determine the function of the economic variables. 
Thus the same economic measure adopted by an enterprise or the state may produce 
different results according to the conditions and variations in them under which they 
work. For example, for an entrepreneur the overhead costs, import and export policy and 
such other factors are conditions outside his control but determining the input-output 
function in his firm. Similar uncertainties for him in the working of the macrovariables 
are quite common. The framers of our Second Plan were not unaware of the foreign 
exchange requirements of the plan. But they could hardly be expected to have 
foreseen the American recession and the fall in the prices of the typical Indian exports in 
the world market. 

38.3. The time factor in the working of the economic forces. —Analytical and empirical 
studies have made considerable progress since the early decades of this; century when 
economists felt satisfied by attributing to the time dimension, in which economic 
forces operate, the complexity and unpredicability of economic situations. But what 
has been done is not enough, specially on the empirical side. Detailed examinations 
of the extent to which time itself determines the working of a factor as distinct from 
time as the carrier of other accelerating or retarding forces has got to be worked 
out in case of every situation. 

38.4. Multiple effects of a variable. —Whether a variable is one of the normal market 
ones working in an economy, or whether it is introduced into it as a guidance 
measure, it may produce a number of different results which may be in conflict with 
one another either in terms of our objectives or for the further smooth working of the 
economy. Such multiple results and the conflicts among them may be due to the 
effects of other factors or be inherent in the factor itself. As an illustration, the 
results of any of the important monetary measures may be looked into. Similarly, we 
may look into those effects of the import restrictions like the handicaps to a number 
of industries and even the resultant reduction in exports which were not among the 
objectives of the measure. 

Accumulated experience and knowledge of the working of the forces creating differ¬ 
ent economic situations is the only remedy for coping with this difficulty. On the 
basis of such knowledge, countervailing measures may be devised to check the effects 
which are not wanted. If all the conditions are not tractable, a new value judgment 
on the basis of compromise principle is generally adopted. Such pragmatic decisions 
ar® usual in relation to monetary measures. 

38.5. Plurality of causes. —In economic and social spheres, the same result or near 
results may be produced by one or more or a combination of a number of causes. 
The complexity created by this feature of the economy for economic analysis or for 
policy-framing is clear. In analysis it becomes difficult to assess the functional value 
of a variable. In economic administration it increases the difficulty of policy decision 
both on the positive side of getting something done as well as on the negative side 



of the adoption of restraining measures. In the latter case, it would become difficult 
to adopt a policy of restraint on some factor if so many other factors crop up to 
counter its effects. By way of an illustration we are giving below an eitract from 
page 971 of ‘The Commerce' of 12th December, 1959:— 

“Bensons for boom in equities. —A good part of the rise in prices represents 
recovery of the ground lost in 1956-57 on account of the adverse pronounce¬ 
ments by the then Finance Minister and the additional taxes imposed by him. 
This recovery followed an improvement in the psychological atmosphere 
brought about by the present Finance Minister through abolition of some of 
the irksome measures, through minor relief in direct taxation on companies 
and substantial reduction in excise and export duties. Fears of nationali¬ 
sation, ceiling on incomes, and more restrictions on the private sector have 
been set at rest by both the Prime Minister and the Finance Minister. There 
has, of course, been some improvement in the profit margin of such indus¬ 
tries as jute, cotton textiles and tea, but it is from practically nil or very 
low levels to modest levels. Only a part of the rise in share values can 
be attributed to this improvement. The other causes for the boom in shares 
are: 

Buying by the L. I. C., inflation, uncontrolled speculation, import restrictions and 
easy money in scarce commodities, shortage of good scrips, capital gains 
tax, progressive fall in interest rates following P. L. 480 deposits and bank 
deposits generated by inflation, inspired stagging in new issues by interested 
parties, exaggerated notions about the profits of certain new industries, mani¬ 
pulation by certain powerful interests to create a favourable atmosphere for 
their new capital issues, non-availability or great scarcity of 
consumer durables, expenditure tax, high prices of bullion and jewellery, 
influx of capital belonging to Indians abroad, reduction in managing agency 
commission, decline in the power of Communists in certain parts of the 
country, improvement in Indo-Pakistan relations, better prospects for receir- 
.1 ing foreign aid, and defeat for socialism in many parts of the world. 

Quite a few of the aforesaid factors may sound unimportant when considered 
individually, but collectively, their impact on equity prices has been tremen¬ 
dously bullish.” 

38.6. Combination and permu'ation of economic factors. —The foregoing quotation would 
also illustrate the large number of factors operative, positively or negatively, in creat¬ 
ing an economic situation. Even this example gives a list of only the favourable 
factors and not of the adverse factors which the favourable factors had to counter. 
If we examine the combination and permutation of even the limited number of highly 
generalised factors in our equation of the economy we would find an immense number 
of situations possible. If we further take into account how each factor is a structure 
by itself and is capable of structural changes affecting its operation, we would realise 
how numerous the possible situations might be. It is in this context that Marshall 
likened economic situations to games of chess in which no two games ever played 
might be exactly alike. It is for this reason that economics was considered to be 
incapable of providing ready-made formulae as in the science of engineering. 
One practical result of this aspect of the economy is to emphasise the value of 
imagination over and above the mere store of knowledge in those who are charged 
with the administration of economic affairs. 

An economy, however, is not an anarchy and there are certain predicable ways in 
which the permutations and combinations take place. Moreover, to* a considerable 
extent the factors are tractable. Then, again, the principle of the law of large numbers, 
the tool for calculating chance and probability as well as the wide application 
©f other statistical tools enable us to reduce such situations to order. 
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The evolu'ionary nature of economic phenomena .—We have already seen how 
the economy is a continuous and circular chain of functional relations. In this cycle, 
what is an effect today becomes a cause tomorrow. 

It is this feature of the economy which accounts for the self-acting forces of 
sustenance and growth. The difficulties created by this evolutionary nature h ive been 
overcome to a major extent by means of the increasing control over the factors, by 
our systematic analysis of past experience and by the wealth of statistical data. But 
for all these aids, planning, and even the guidance of the economy would have been 
impossible. With the help of all these aids, we are now able to harness the economic 
forces for producing the multiplier effects in the economy. 

39. Meaning, Types and Causes of Unemployment. 

39.1. Meaning of unemployment in a broad and comprehensive sense. —Having 
limited the scope of our investigation to the employment of human resources, we may 
define the meaning of unemployment from the specific point of view of the terms of 
reference of this Committee. The broad definition of the term would mean the lack 
of adequate employment opportunities at the prevailing rate of remuneration in the 
case of salary and wage, earners, and at an adequate level of work in case of the 
self-employed persons This meaning is broader than the conventional one of consider¬ 
ing unemployment only in relation to the labour force in the labour market seeking 
wage work. The Committee adopts the broader definition for two weighty reasons 
and with its eyes on the recommendations v hich are being made. The ‘irst reason 
is that our economy is still predominantly one of self-employed persons, the details 
of which have been given elsewhere. Secondly, we have a large section of the popu¬ 
lation which is employable but is not as yet job conscious, whether due to social 
environment or lack of awareness of wage opportunities. The want of gainful occu¬ 
pations for this section means ap enormous dead weight which depresses the entire 
economy so that it is the responsibility of the state to make it employment--" 
conscious and create job opportunities. This section would be regarded as voluntarily 
unemployed according to the terminology of the Western economists and would 
not be ordinarily considered to constitute a problem like the section which is 
involuntarily unemployed in an economically advanced community. But the additional 
problem of the under-developed countries is to tap and activise the entire employ¬ 
able labour force in w-ago work or self-employments by 10 lifying the attitude of 
the people towards work and then satisfying the attitude. 

39.2. Volun’ary and involun ary unemployment : available and arlc.it labour force .— 
At any time, the population of a country, or of any area under consideration, consists 
of males »' d females of different ages. The standard international practice is to consi¬ 
der the population in the age-group 15 to 59 or 60 as constituting the available labour 
force. All those who are above and below this age range are counted as outside 
the available labour force and as dependents. The factors determining the 
ratio of those two categories have been examined in the proper place. What 
we have got to note here is that if any appreciable part of the population 
which belongs to the working age group is economically inactive out of 
choice, it may be considered as voluntarily unemployed. It constitutes a part 
of the available or potential labour force but i3 not a part of the labour force market 
or of the gainfully occupied population. This category of unemployment may be looked 
at from two different points of view. One is that socially this class is not a pressing 
problem because it is not subject to that emotional instability or subjective suffer¬ 
ing which a sense of involuntary unemployment creates, and so, it may not be 
nursing a sense of grievance against the society. On the other hand, if voluntary 
unemployment or idleness out of choice takes away an appreciable ratio of the 
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available labour force, it means an under-utilisation of the human resources and a 
cor sequent diminution in the attainable level of production and of aggregate demand. 

We shall see how in our economy the actual difference between the available and 
the active labour force is rather high and why the difficulties in the way of measur¬ 
ing'its magnitude are so great. 'Nor is it even easy to 'decide whether to class most 
of those, specially in the agricultural sector, who are not actively looking for job a3 
voluntarily or involuntarily unemployed. Fo'r example, most of the redundant farm 
population on the holdings owned by the cultivators would return themselves as 
engaged in cultivation and may not be seeking job's because suitable jobs are not easily 
available. Yet, they would be placed in the category Of the involuntarily unemployed 
if there is a change in their attitude on account of contact with urban amenities 
or due to the establishment of a industry with in their reach. In our calculations later 
on we have adopted a practical method of measuring the magnitud; of this category of 
unemployment by formulating & criterion of the necessary number of farm hands for 
cultir ating a given area of land and then treating the excess number as redundant. 
Real voluntary unemployment would be possible only for those who hav j sufficient 
income for their subsistence from rents, proceeds of investments of from other sources. 
But the number of people in the rentier class is so small a part of our entire self- 
supporting population (81 thousand in the rural and 41 thousand in the urban popu¬ 
lation out of 127.1 lakh self-supporting persons) that we do not consider this class aa 
a problem. 

39.3. Female labour force. —Social custom as well as certain features of a predomi¬ 
nantly subsistence economy also accounts for only a small fraction of the adult women 
being economically active in the accepted sense of the term. Keeping women away 
from work, or at least declaring them as such in censuses and enquiry schedules, 
is considered to be a mark of respectability. Moreover, those familiar witk the life 
of small cultivating families know how much of the time and energy of the women 
are taken up irj domestic and farm work, including the daily processing and cooking 
of ; foOdgrains, looking after amah animals, and so on, which are not formally treated 
as gainful occupation. There has, hdwev ar, bean a steady tendency for women to enter 
the labour market. The lead has been tak< a by educated women. But there is also 
the traditional class of women workers in a number of occupations treated as unskilled. 
The subject of female labour has been dealt with separately. 

39.4. Growth of labour market. —The importance of the attitude towards work and 
economic activity has been noted in a previous paragraph. The emergence of the 
desire to wmrk and improve material condition* is a basic factor for the progress of 
the 1 economy. It may come as a result of an increase in population and ocer-crowd- 
ing in the older occupations in the backward societies. The development and 
consciousness of wants and the availabality of the means for satisfying them are 
equally 7 important incentives. Along with Ihese causes w r e find that the pressure on 
land has been reducing the scope for work in the agricultural sector while tlio ex¬ 
pansion of industries, public services, commeroe and othor openings for gainful work 
has been inducing the transfer of the hitherto voluntarily unemployed people to the 
labour market. This trend is cleraly brought out by the rising figures on the live 
registers of the employment exchanges since 1953. The Committeo has, therefore, made 
appropriate recommendations, for meeting this mounting demand for job opportunitio g 
both by the educated as well as the uneducated labour force by moans of wag e 
work, salaried jobs, self-employment, mass employment and relief employment. 

40. USDER-IMPLOYMBilT. 

40.1. Under-employment as a special feature of a backward economy. —It has been 
gradually realised, specially during this decade, that in all the under-developed countries 
of the world the magnitude of unemployment is pot clearly visible because it is 



present in the form of under-employment of a large number of the wage-earners and 
of the self-employed people in urban and rural areas. It, therefore, manifests itself 
in form of work being available for a smaller number of man-days in agriculture, 
eraft work or wage work. For the community as a whole it means that the human 
resources are not fully utilised and the attainable level of production is not realised. 
In the appropriate place the Committee has sought to calculate the extent of under¬ 
employment (where data have been available) and to convert the magnitude of under 
employment into full units of unemployment according to the standard method adopted 
for such calculation and conversion. 

40.2. Difficulty of calculating under-employment. —The Committee, however, had to 
face considerable difficulties in this calculation when one category of under-employ¬ 
ment tended to shade irito another. For example, in case of surplus farm population, 
two methods of calculating the under-utilisation of the human resources are possible. 
We may calculate the number of persons which should be sufficient to work a 
holding according to the crops grown and the method of cultivation. Alternatively, 
we may calculate the number of man-days offered by the farming family during the 
year and then convert the number of man-days for which there was no work into 
full man-year units. Each of these alternative methods has got its own value. 

40.3. The result of under-employment.. —The evil of under-employment is that the 

resources of the society are not utilised fully. It may be due to the poverty of 
natural resources (like the low ratio of land to labour) or to a general lack of 

enterprise. It may also be due to the imbalance in the structure of the economy 

at any given time. Finally, it is a general feature of backward technology, lack of 
capital resources, a low level of production and a consequent low level of consump¬ 
tion »3 woll as saving. Under-employment may, however, be preferred to an outright 
unemployment because the former does not create the same volume of explosive 

emotional force as the wage-earner if the poverty due to the under-employmnnt 

is well-distributed and has been stabilised. However, for various reasons it can hardly" 
be advocated as an alternative of choice. 

41. The margin of unavoidable absence from gainful work not to be treated as un¬ 
employment or under-employment. —Full or adequate employment is not incompatible 
with a certain percentage of the workers in the labour market being inactive for 
normal unavoidable reasons. It has been calculated that in the advanced countries 
about 3 per cent of the workers may be off active work due to the incidence of illness, 
on account of social or family engagements, or because they are moving from one 
job to another. 

42. The Economic a.nd Social Consiquencbs of Unemployment. 

42.1. The direct measurable loss of unemployment. —The direct loss every year in 
terms of money which is caused by unemployment, including under-employment 
converted into units of unemployment, in our State is enormous. It comes to about 
Rs. 200 crores annually even when we calculate it at the lowest level of income and 
for a heavily under-estimated number of the units of unemployment. This latter 
figure has been multiplied by the annual income per capita, of Rs. 448 of the 
gainfully occupied persons in the lowest income group according to the figures in 
the final report of the National Income Committee for the year 1950-51. And this 
total of Rs. 200 crores per annum is not small when we find that in the same 
year the total income of Bihar from the different sectors of economic activity was 
estimated at not more than Rs. 820.50 crores. It is to be noted that this estimate 
has been arrived at for a very heavily discounted number of the unemployed popu¬ 
lation in view of the large volume of voluntary unemployment. Moreover, pro¬ 
ductivity and income have been calculated only at the existing level of our backward 
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technology and low ratio of capital to labour. Hence, even without bringing in the 
factor of higher technology our income may increase by 25 per cent at once if the 
problem of unemployment can be tackled. 

42.2. Indirect loss and stagnation of the economy due to unemployment ; the self- 
propagating force of employment. —We have seen how prosperity as well as poverty 
in any sector is self-propagating and affects the prosperity and progress of the 
entire community. It is, however, not easy to calculate the indirect loss of what 
accelerated rate of progress might be achieved if this unemployed labour force were 
to be. employed even at a low level of technology and capital appliances. In a 
country of enormous human resources and low availability of labour-aiding capital 
appliances, any devise to convert the wasting labour resources, evaporating day afoer 
day, into any form of socially usefull commodity or services would be a net addition 
to the wealth of the nation. This line of reasoning becomes all the more significant 
when ive realise that the unemployed people are a load on the consumer resources 
all the same whether they contribute to it or not. Moreover, the emotional and 
spiritual satisfaction and the social discipline which result from work have also got 
to be taken into account. It is for these reasons that China has been taking up 
many economic and productive activities on primitive lines without modern mecha¬ 
nical appliances for the construction of large earthen dams, embankments, roads, 
and so on. Most of these primitive methods may have to be replaced by higher 
technology and instrumental methods of work when savings and capital appliances 
grow. But, for the present, they constitute a net material gain and are powerful 
factors of social discipline besides producing a sense of emotional satisfaction among 
those participating in all these activities that they are building up the material 
foundations of the prosperity of the nation. If we examine such a policy in its 
other implications we may take into account the multiplier and propagative effects 
of this added volume of employment in activising the economic system of the state. 
It is universally realised that both poverty and prosperity are contagious. Misery and 
poverty in any place or in any sector depresses the economic activity of the entire 
community. On the other hand, the stimulus initiating economic activitiy in any 
particular sector would tend to relay the original stimulus to other sectors. As has 
already been seen, the propagative or multiplier value of any stimulus or activity 
would also depend on the nature of the work, whether it is merely employment 
absorbing or also employment generating. But in any case, no productive employment 
would fail to transmit some stimulus to the economy. 

42.3. Unemployment as a source of toealcness in the growth of organised labour 
and as a handicap to rationalisation. —T iere is also another point which may be noted. 
As there would always be an urge for persons to prefer the more remunerative jobs 
in the organised industries, the existence of a large volume of unemployed persons 
creates such a pressure on the labour market that it weakens the bargaining power 
of labour. It is also a factor which stands in the way of rationalisation and other 
measures for improving the productivity of the workers. This handicap to the trend 
of modernisation has been keeping up our cost of production in comparison with 
the level of international cost structure which results in weakening the competitive 
power of our products at home and abroad. 

42.4. The consequences of unemployment on individuals and' families. —Long before 
economists and stat smen became interested in the study of poverty, warm¬ 
hearted philanthropists took up the question systematically in England in the last 
century. Tha ground had been prepared by much of the work of practical relief 
extended to those who were subjected to the impact of the Industrial Revolution 
in England. It is on the basis of their studies that economists have now systematised 
the study of poverty in all its aspects. In classifying and assessing the weight of 
the different causes of poverty they have found unemployment to be one of the 
major factors. As we know, unemployment is generally cyclical in the industrialised 
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countries. But in India, unemployment generally means the failure of a youngman to 
get even the first start in a life of gainful occupation. The physical sufferings and 
the sense of frustration can well be imagined as they can hardly be measured. 
To some extent their rigour and weight are reduced and modified by the characteris¬ 
tics of the rural economy. But the Committee has noted and examined elsewhere 
the genera.] trend towards a shift of the younger generation to urban areas and of 
the demand for paid jobs both among the educated and the uneducated. These 
factors have been converting much of the veiled rural under-employment into visible 
unemployment and have thus been rendering the individual misery and hardship 
more spectacular. This misery would have been much greater but for the fact that 
most of these job seekers have still got their moorings in the villages. The serious¬ 
ness of the situation has been brought out by the National Sample Survey in the 
report on preliminary survey of unemployment, September 1956. The survey covered 
all the large towns (except the cities of Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay and Madras) with 
a population of 50,000 and over. The figures show that 21.64 per cent of those in the 
age-group 16-17, 20.56 per cent of those in the age-group 18—21 and 8.76 per cent of 
those in the age-group 22—26 in the labour force were unemployed. For the age-group 
27—36 and 37—56, the figure of unemployment was 4.19 per cent in each. Thus the 
incidence of unemployment was the highest just for the young people who should be 
getting settled in life, deriving their due share of the joy of life appropriate to their 
age, consolidating the family, getting accustomed to a disciplined way of living and so 
being emotionally integrated into the society, and should be accumulating the ex¬ 
perience of work which would be the asset for themselves and for the community for 
the rest of their lives. If such a large number of young men feel that society has 
failed to find a place for them, they can hardly be expected to develop any sense 
of attachment to it. 

42.5. The political and .social consequences of unemployment and poverty. —The nature 
of these, consequences can be inferred from the remarks in the preceding paragraphs; 
Individuals are integrated into and held together in a cohesive society because they 
gain materially and also emotionally by belonging to the society in general, or to any 
smaller unit of the society in particular. It is universally recognised by experts as 
well as by laymen that the family is the only natural unit in the society. Beyond 
the family, the individual would attach himself to any social organisation, be it a 
democratic state, or a monarchy, or a dictatorship, or a successful band of adve turers, 
or any other body wedding power, which in his own judgment satisfies the material 
and non-material wants of himself and of his family. Temporarily, the emotions may 
be worked up to a high pitch, calling for the sacrifice of material well-being for an 
ideal, but it cannot be a permanently embedded motive force in man’s behaviour. It 
is for thi3 reason that unemployment, with its attendant poverty, misery and the sense 
of frustration, detaches the sufferer from the society and creates in him a sense of 
hostility against the established order. It is not unreasonable that if his material 
interests are not satisfied by the society he does not feel emotionally integrated into 
it. Therefore, we can well imagine how unemployment and under-employment generate 
poverty which, in turn, generates misery, hate and all these attitudes and behaviour 
which loosen the ties of social cohesion and social discipline. The emotional and 
spiritual consequences of unemployment are as serious as the economic consequences 
even though the former cannot be measured like the latter. 

43. The Growth of the Awareness of the Problem of Unemployment. 

43.1. Unemployment becomes markedly visible only under the wage system. _The 

phenomenon of unemployment becomes clearly visible only with the development of 
monetised economy and the growth of a class of salaried and wage-earning employees. 
It is not so spectacular so long as there is the predominance of subistence economy 
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and self-employment. In the society before the era of commercial and industrial 
revolution, the economy was controlled by nature because the utilisation of land 
dominated the life of a community. Unemployment in those days whether in Asia, 
Europe or elsewhere, produced the more drastic results of famines. With the develop¬ 
ment of division of labour, of commerce and of large-scale industry, the economy was 
monetised and commercialised in the West. In India and in other under-developed 
countries of the world, this is being brought about by deliberate national efforts 
and international co-operation. But even before an appreciable degree of industrialisa¬ 
tion has taken place, the low standard of living of the under-developed countries has 
directed attention to the large volume of unutilised and under-utilised human resources 
as not only a problem by itself but also as the cause of low national income and 
the low capacity to save and to invest. Such an imbalance in the world economy 
has now been realised as constituting not only a danger to the democratic society all 
over the world but also as a source of economic weakness to the more industrialised 
countries and the world economy as a whole. 

43.2. Realisation of the fundamental nature of unemployment as arising out of 
deficiency of demand and productivity in the economy .—-In the West, unemployment was 
the major issue of the economic science since the middle of the last century. For 
a long time the blame for the cycles of booms and slumps, of prosperity and 
depression was laid mainly at the door of the monetary factors. It was only in this 
century that it began to be realised gradually, after the analysis of Marx on this 
question had been ignored so long, that it is the deficiency of demand which is the 
main cause of depression. This line of thought was systematised by Lord Keynes and 
has now become a guiding principle of national policies everywhere. While Keynes 
and his followers have emphasised mainly the monetary aspect of the demand, it is 
clear that it can be interpreted in terms of concrete goods and services a3 well; and 
in this sense it is of special significance to India as well as to the other under¬ 
developed countries lacking advanced scientific and mechanised productive equipments 
for agriculture, mining, industry, transport and even commerce. Looked at from this 
point of view, the volume of our unemployment and under-employment turns out to 
■be both the cause and the result of unemployment because production, demand, 
consumption and employment are sustained reciprocally. 

43.3. Growth of the method of control of the economic forces: their guidance for employ¬ 
ment and production .—-The forging of these concepts and tools of theory went along 
with the growth of practical methods of measuring economic resources, employment, 
production, consumption and other constituents of an economy. Side by side, from the 
First World War onward, the technique of unified and centralised administration and 
control of the national economy has grown up. It assumed the most systematised 
form under Soviet Planning. The American experience in coping with the unprecedented 
volume of unemployment caused by the Great Depression of the thirties has contributed 
to this knowledge and technique as applicable to an economy based on free enterprise. 
Simultaneously, the spread of this Depression, starting in the U. S. A. and extending 
to the entire w'orld, its unprecedental magnitude, coverage and prolonged course made 
the problem one of the major anxieties of the League of Nations which initiated 
calculations on the subject in global terms. The Second World War, with the object 
of utilising the economic resources in every country to the maximum, led to further 
systematisation of the technique of guiding the economy for maximising employment 
and production. Then, even beiore the war came to an end, each country was 
engaged in the preparation of plans for post-war reconstruction and development in 
view of the depression and unemployment which has always followed major wars since 
Waterloo. It is noteworthy that the victorious allied powers had been drawing up 
plans for the reconstruction even of the defeated countries for fear of unemployment 
and poverty among them intensifying economic misery all over the world. It may 
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also be noted that our own First Five-Year Plan was drafted on the basis of the schemes 
of post-war development which were being prepared while the war was coming to 
a close. Considerable progress in the technique of guiding economic development and 
increasing employment was made in the actual process of post-war reconstructions in 
different countries. The international awareness of the urgency of the problem of 
employment is brought out by the numerous organisations of, and agreements for, 
international co-operation like the International Monetary Fund, the World Bank, the 
G. A. T. T. and so on. In the International Labour Organisation Conference of San 
Francisco, in 1948, Convention no. 88 and Recommendation no. 83 mark a great step 
in the growth of the awareness of the problem of unemployment and full employment. 
A more concrete shape was given to this anxiety when the I. L. 0. sent out a 
circular letter in 1955, emphasising the idea and concept of the effective use of the 
whole of the available labour force, a stand which this Committee has ta en 
up from the very start of its investigations. 

43.4. Awareness of the 'problem, of unemployment in India and Bihar .—Even while the 
British Empire was growing and the Industrial Revolution was taking strides in Great 
Britain, there were liberal and philanthropic Englishmen who were bringing to light 
the exploitative impacts of both on the subject countries. It is some of them and 
the nationalist economists in India who, in the last century, drew attention to the 
dedky of industries in the rural and urban areas and to the increasing pressure of 
people displaced from the traditional industries on land. They examined, in the light 
of these facts, the problem of poverty and of famines which they saw as arising out 
of unemployment and under-employment. And though these terms were not used by 
them, the provision of test works in the Famine Code shows how the connection 
between famines and temporary unemployment due to natural causes was fully realised 
in practice. From yet another angle, this Unking of poverty with unemployment was 
further emphasised in the Swadeshi Movement at the beginning of this century when 
unemployment among the educated people in Bengal began to emerge faintly as a 
problem. It is remarkable that the first signs of the awareness of unemployment as a 
direct problem arose in connection with the educated people. The economy of the 
country had been so stagnant that even the small annual out-turn of the colleges 
was not being absorbed fully. It is significant that even as late as 1935 the com¬ 
prehensive nature of the problem of unemployment was not being realised and the 
Unemployment Committee set up in that year by the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa was required “to examine and report on the nature and extent of unemploy¬ 
ment among the educated classes, to investigate the possibilities of diverting more 
educated young men to industry and to make recommendations, for reducing the 
volume of middle class unemployment”, (Resolution of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, Revenue Department no. 175 Com R., Ranchi, the 22nd July 1935.) We have 
already seen how towards the close qf the Second World War, all the countries of 
the world, specially those engaged in the war, foresaw the need of preparing blue¬ 
prints for transition from war to peace economy and for the resettlement of the 
demobilised people in normal occupations. It was not only necessary to regear the 
economy for normal lines of production but it was imperative to avoid any wide¬ 
spread unemployment during the transitional period. In India, too, the Department 
which had been set up for the recruitment of non-combatant personnel and for 
strengthening the personnel of the war industries and occupations was now reorganised 
for the resettlement of the demobilised people in normal activities as the Central 
Directorate of Resettlement and Employment. This Department was first primarily 
concerned with finding suitable employment for the discharged combatants and for the 
technicians of the war industries. Thereafter the Employment Exchanges took up the 
function of registering all who applied for jobs and of passing information on to the 
employers. After the end of the war, and then after the Independence, the major 
issue before the country was that of the supply of foodgraina. We can very clearly 
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bee the influence of this problem and the inheritance of the post-war reconstruction 
schemes of the British regime on our First Five-Year Plan. But the Plan did not 
directly concern itself with unemployment as a problem requiring separate measures. 
It was assumed that the general development of the economy as a whole would 
stimulate production, national income and demand, and thus solve the problem of un¬ 
employment. A rather optimistic picture of the extent of employment generating 
value of the Plan was pictured. It was expected that even apart from the large 
volume of tertiary employment and self-employment in commerce, transport and 
communications, the execution of the Plan would create 4 lakh jobs in industry, 7.5 
lakh jobs in irrigation and power, 3 lakh jobs in buildings and roads, 20 lakh full jobs 
in cottage industries and fuller employment for 36 lakh people already in it, and 
finally, 23 lakh jobs in agriculture. An awareness of all the implications of the 
growth of population also had not dawned fully. 

43.5. Growth of the awareness of the problem of unemployment since the year 1953.— 
The publication of the first part of t he Report of the Census of 1951, did high-light 
the problem of the vast redundant and unutilised human resources both in its static 
picture and in the dynamic aspects of the past and future growth of population. But 
it was published in 1953 and the data were not before the Planners while the First 
Plan was being hammered out. However, by 1953, the Planning Commission, as well 
as the Central Government were face to face with cumulative and corroborative data 
on unemployment and under-employment not only through so many reports and studies 
but also from the figures of the Employment Exchanges. Thus the final report of the 
National Income Committee for 1950-51 estimated the loss to the national income in 
that year on account of unemployment at Rs. 3,551 crores. The Report of the 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 1950-51 also estimated the loss d ,e to unemployment among 
agricultural labourers, including under-employmerit converted into man-year units as 
equivalent to Rs. 88.9 lakh. All these findings were supported in 1953 when the Census of 
1951 reports were published. Then, while all these data and conclusions on the basic 
features of unemployment and under-employment were being forced on attention and 
were under consideration, a number of very concrete features calling for immediate 
measures cropped up. Thus between 1951 and 1953, the number of job-seekers on the 
live registers of the Employment Exchanges rose sharply from 3.37 lakh to 5.22 lakh 
(it rose subsequently to 9.'; 2 lakh by 1957 to 11.83 lakh by 1958 and to 142.1 lakh by 
195: ). In the agricultural sector, there were local scarcities and the hardships caused 
by high prices of foodgrains. In the organised industries, not only there was no 
expansion of employment, but lay off, retrenchment and closures caused discontent and 
distress which became prominent in 1953-54. Another survey of rural unemployment in 
Uttar Pradesh was conducted for the Planning Commission and the report became 
available by July, 1954. It collected ami tabulated useful data though the survey 
treated the agricultural and non-agricultural classes together and concluded 
that the extent of unemployment amounted to 46 per cent of the working days. 
Thus we notice that even before the First Plan was half way through, the urgency of 
the problems of unemployment and under-employment began 'to create something like 
an alarm. The set back in agricultural production and the hardships created by 
scarcity further accentuated the problem of unemployment to such an extent that by 
1953, the anxiety of the Government of India had been aroused for taking some 
immediate measures. Hence, on the basis of schemes called for from the state govern¬ 
ments, additions and adjustments in the state plans were introduced costing 
Rs. 34 crores in addition to schemes of permanent improvements in scarcity areas costing 
Rs. 40 crores for extending unemployment relief in urban and rural areas. Bihar was 
given respectively, Rs. 6.75 crores an 1 Rs. 3.5 crores under these. two measures. It 
was the rising trend of the number of registered applicants on the live registers of 
the Employment Exchanges which indicated the necessity for collecting more information 
on employment in the urban areas. The position was that while an appreciable volume 



of information on rural employmsnt had been collected and the usual returns front 
mines ani registered factories gave sufficient information about employment trends in 
the organised industries, no such data about employment in urban areas were 
available. Hence, in order to check the figures of the Employment Exchanges as well 
as to collect more adequate data, the Planning Commission arranged a rapid survey of 
urban unemployment conducted by the National Sample Survey. The results of this 
survey became available by September, 1953. The sampling covered all the towns of 
India with a population of 50 thousand and over except Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay and 
Madras which had to be treated as a separate category. The survey revealed that in 
an estimated urban population of 680 lakh of all the towns and cities including 
Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay and Madras, 55.85 per cent or about 375 lakh were in the 
working age-group. Out of this approximately 50 lakh were unemployed or severely 
under-employed. 

43.6. The problem of unemployment and the Second Five-Year P.an .—In the light of 
all these factual materials and of the experiences and the concrete features which 
forced themselves on the attention of the 3tate and the public, it is easily under¬ 
standable that the problem of employment was taken note of seriously in the framing 
of the Second Five-Year Plan. The misplaced optimism on the subject of the First 
Plan is absent, and the Report makes a very modes: claim in Chapter V in tho 
following words :— 

"In determining the programme for the next five years, the present consideration 
is that at least the deterioration in the unemployment ■ situation should be 
arrested”. 

We need not go into the details of the extent to which the contour of the Plan 
was shaped according to the considerations of employment and how the technique of 
calculating the employment potentials of investments of different categories have been 
worked out. They all show the proper anxiety about the great problem of unemploy¬ 
ment. They also show the gradual improvement of the methods of measuring 
unemployment, under-employment and for forecasting employment potentials. 

43.7. Extension of the scope of empoyment and labour market survey from 1958.—This 
Committee ha 3 been considering the problem of unemployment in a much wider signi¬ 
ficance than the orthodox meaning of taking cognizance of only involuntary unemploy¬ 
ment. It has all along been conducting the enquiries on the basis of the desirability 
for aiming at utilising all the available labour force to the maximum. This point of 
view is now being emphasised by the expansion in the functions of the Employment 
Exchanges all over the world and. in India according to the methods worked out and 
standardised by the I. L. 0. In Bihar, too, the Employment Service has undertaken 
qua terly survey of the employment markets and is seeking methods to extend the 
scope of the survey as we shall see later on. 



CHAPTER II. 


Unemployment in different Economic Stages and different Economic Systems. 

1. Unemployment as a pathogeny or malady of an economy. —We have seen that 
under ideally favourable conditions, the urge of a progressive economy would be to 
expand and grow continuously towards the attainment of the level of full employ¬ 
ment on the assumption that there is a continuous balance among the forces and the 
material factors of the growth. We have seen, further, that the process of growth 
may be subjected to deficiency conditions in the operation of one or more of the 
factors of growth or to the intrusion of positive alien factors counteracting the normal 
process of growth. It is to be remembered that like the growth factors, the adverse 
factors also tend to be self-propagating or subject to multiplier effects until arrested 
by the reassertion of the vital forces of growth. Just as a perfectly and ideally 
healthy condition of any organism is not normal either according to statistical inference 
or analytical reasoning, no economy can be found to be functioning under ideally 
favourable conditions. Every process of sustenance and growth invovlves some sort of 
conflict between the favourable and the adverse factors and all deliberate endeavours 
aim at strengthening the former and counteracting the latter. All such deliberate 
measures involve human calculation, anticipations, and these as well as the responses 
of nature and of the economic system may not turn out as were expected, and may 
produce imbalances and bottlenecks. All these features may prevent the realisation of 
full employment as we shall examine. 

2. The macro and the micro aspects of unemployment. —In the succeeding paragraphs 
we shall be examining the causes and aspects of unemployment mainly in the macro or 

—aggregative aspect. Hence it is necessary to point it out here that unemployment 
may be due to causes operating at different levels of generality and specificity. This 
analysis is of great practical value because the Committee has been called upon to 
examine the problem of unemployment for the purpose of policy-framing for curing 
different kinds of deficiencies in employment. Looking at the problem from this point 
of view, we may place it in the following classes :— 

(1) Unemployment may be due to factors underlying the entice economy like 

backward technology, deficiency of capital, imbalances in the process of 
growth monetary causes, etc. 

(2) It may specifically start in or affect any particular sector in the first 

instance before affecting the entire economy. Thus it may originate as a 
result of a deficiency in agricultural out-turn; or it may start in the 
advanced countries if the commercial enterprises have irfif ted their inven¬ 
tories and then start reducing the volume of their orders as during the 
recent recession of 1957-58 in the U. S. A. 

(3) It may be special to any particular trade like the engineering industries in 

India affected since 1957 on account of the scarcity of raw materials. 

(4) Unemployment may hit a particular locality. Pockets of depressed areas are 

not unusual even in the advanced countries and they call for special 
measures. 

(5) Unemployment may affect particular classes. This Committee was called 

upon to make a special enquiry into the causes of unemployment ot 
educated persons. The problem of unemployment of women has also 
attracted the attention of the Committee. 
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(6) Finally, the incidence of unemployment on particular families may have 
to be considered when social planning is being taken up in detail at the 
village level in rural areas and ward level in urban areas. It has not 
been usual with the economists to go into this aspect of the problem 
in the study of unemployment. But the study of poverty has been 
developed since the last century as one of the useful branches of eco¬ 
nomics and the incidence of unemployment on individuals and families 
has been examined from this point of view for appraising the relative 
weights of' the social causes of poverty as against such specific causes 
particular to the family as the death or incapacity of the bread-winner, 
large size of the family, and so on. 

3. The broad categories of the economic conditions (stages of growth) and of economic 
systems. —Resuming the examination of unemployment in the macro-economy we may 
classify the broad heads according to which the specific problems arising out of the 
phenomenon sort themselves out, each requiring its own special measure. A cross¬ 
classification, however, is inevitable because apart from the different stages of 
growth, there are different economic systems to be taken into account. Thus in 
looking for the remedies, we consider — 

(1) the stage of growth; whether backward, developing, or mature, and 

(2) the system of the economy; whether it is a free and competitive one, is a 

controlled and regimented one or is a compromise type between these two. 

4. Classification of the economy according to the system. —The form and the extent 
of unemployment vary according to the system of the economy. A perfectly free 
market economy and a completely controlled and regimented economy are the two. 
extreme types which are mere concepts today. In the real world, every economy 
is located at some position in between these two poles with a varying mixture of 
freedom of the market forces (price mechanism) and regimentation, control and gui¬ 
dance of these forces. There are no clear cut and sharply differentiated categories 
and the real models shade into one another like the colours in a spectrum. This is 
because, while the conditions of a perfectly free competitive market are not compatible 
with the growing strength of the impersonal market forces dominating individual 
behaviour, perfect control of the economic forces is equally impossible on account 
of the time dimension in which economic forces operate, the projections and forecasts 
which are necessary, the margin of unpredicability in the working of the economic 
forces, the chances of consumer resistance even under control and the possible mani¬ 
festations of the intractibility of the natural forces which count in spite of the advance 
of technology and science. The significance and importance of the consideration of 
the type of the economy are that unemployment being a morbid aspect of the work¬ 
ing of the economy, its form and intensity would vary according to the extent to 
which the market forces are subjected to deliberate control as well as the affectiveness 
of the control. Very broadly, we may adopt the following classification of the systems 
for our purpose:— 

(1) A perfectly free and competitive economy in which the decisions of the indi¬ 

vidual consumers and producers are compounded into the market forces 
and no individual consumer or producer can influence the market or the 
prices. Moreover, it is assumed to be free from any external control and 
regimentation. 

(2) A guided market economy with various degrees of compromises between a 

free and a controlled economy : Thus there may be a highly developed 
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market or capitalist economy in which the object of control is to sustain 
and foster free enterprise and to protect it from the normal monopolistic 
trends as well as from other unhealthy developments in the market 
forces. The U. S. A. is the leading example. Control is not absent from 
this economy but its objective is to conserve free enterprise. On the other 
hand, the economy of the U. K. and of many other advanced countries 
show greater learning towards the socialist pattern without being out¬ 
right socialist. 

(3) The socialist system of economy of various shades ranging from the boundary 
line of a guided economy to one of complete regimentation and control : 
The leading feature is state capitalism or a gradual approximation towards 
complete state ownership of all means of production. In the extreme 
form the consumer demand itself may be regimented completely as is 
being done in China. But even in the Soviet Union, a margin of free 
market for the produce of the peasants’ homestead farms has been 
allowed to exist. In a more liberal system, the consumers may be 
allowed a wide latitude of choice with the state seeking to adjust the 
structure of production to the structure of the changing pattern of demand. 
An even more liberal system may go a step further towards liberalism 
by allowing some freedom of choice in saving and investment and the co¬ 
existence of a private sector of production and distribution. 

5. Classification of the economy according to the stage of growth .—While the type of 
an economy mainly determines the extent of and the effectiveness with which the 
deficiency and the pathogenic factors causing unemployment may be dealt with, the 
stage of economic growth shapes and determines the very nature of unemployment. 
We shall now see in detail how the form of unemployment difFers specially between 
an advanced economy and a backward or under-devel jped economy. We shall also 
examine how the problem of unemployment in a transitional economy, in between 

"•-these two, has its own special features arising out of the process of growth itself 
in addition to its other aspects resulting from the composite character of the economy 
with features both of a backward and a developed economy. 

6. Unemployment in a primitive or tribal economy. —This problem need not detain 
us because it is not of much practical value to us. It is, however, interesting to 
note that in such an economy the individuals are so thoroughly merged into the 
community that the incidence of poverty and prosperity is shared by all alike to an 
extent which may be impossible even iri a thorough-going communist society. A bold 
bid for this target is being made in the Chinese Communes, but in the country as 
a whole it is hardly possible to eliminate all differences in the standard of living 
between the rural and the urban workers and the existence of different income groups. 
We may also note that in the primitive society the level of technology is so low 
that employment and prosperity depend entirely upon the response and vagaries of 
nature. It is for this reason that, all over the world, occasional famines were 
quite frequent not only in the primitive communities but even in the societies with 
more developed agriculture but without an adequate development of commerce and handi¬ 
crafts which later created an urban sector and commercial capitalism. 

7. Unemployment in a stagnant agricultural economy. —In view of the fact that there 
is hardly any country today in the world whieh conforms to the type of a purely 
agricultural economy, we need not examine its features in detail. Most of these 
features would be brought out in the examination of the backward and the develop¬ 
ing economies because the agricultural sector is still the dominant part of their 
.economy. 

39 Lab—II 
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8 . Unemployment in a stagnant agricultural and handicrafts economy subjected to 
the impact of technology and industrialisation of the advanced countries. —When the com¬ 
mercial and the industrial revolution of the age of machinery gathered momentum 
in the West in the last century, the backward agricultural countries were subjected 
to the impact of their competition. The result was that the handicrafts in such 
countries decayed and increased the pressure on land. However, wider markets were 
created for their agricultural produce and these countries, too, embarked slowly on a 
course of economic development. The reaction, however, meant mainly a passive 
adjustment. 

9. Unemployment in the first and the second stages of a developing economy. The 
strains and stresses of transition.—We may agree to ascribe a definite meaning for 
our purpose to the first and the second stages of a developing economy and examine 
their distinguishing features before listing the factors bearing on unemployment in 
these stages. In the first stage, most under-developed countries embark on the develop¬ 
ment of some mineral resources, on medium scale manufacture of many kinds of 
consumer as well as light producer goods, on the development of power, transport 
and communications and on such chemical industries for which resources are available. 
In almost all cases, they have got to begin the building up of the economic over¬ 
heads. In the second stage, they pass on to the manufacture of all kinds of heavy 
machinery. This is the general pattern, though the Soviet Union started with most of 
the heavy basic industries and is even now deficient in the development of consumer 
industries. We may designate the third stage as the final one in which a balanced 
self-propagating and self-sustained economy with mutually reciprocating sectors to the 
extent of the natural resources available, has been attained. Broadly, we should 
consider an economy to be in transition so long as this maturity of autonomous 
growth is not achieved even though the very concept of economic growth implies 
some sort of permanent dynamism. We may, after thus defining our terminology, 
proceed to examine the features of the strains and stresses of a developing economy 
still in the process of transition. This analysis is specially applicable to our economy 
and to the economy of practically all the countries classed as under-developed today.!' 

10. The Features oe an Under-developed Economy in Transition bearing 

on the Problem of Unemployment. 

10.1. General remarks. —Since the analysis undertaken here would reappear in an 
applied form when we examine the features of the economy of Bihar bearing on the 
problem of unemployment, we may confine ourselves to the broad generalisations 

alone here. 

10.2. Scarcity of capital and low productivity. —Scarcity of capital resources and the 
consequent low productivity per worker, which is a feature of a backward economy, 
continues to be a serious handicap in the transitional stage. It is easy to see that 
productivity per worker would be low as compared to that of advanced countries 
because the supply of power and mechanical appliances available for each labour unit 
is low. This means that income per capita is low. This means that the capacity to 
save is low just when large initial amounts of saving are required annually. The 
direct bearing of this fact on unemployment is that the aggregate demand of the 
co mmuni ty for consumer goods is low, and consequently, the derived demand for 
capital goods has got to be stimulated by deliberate efforts of the state. It is the 
supply of capital resources which constitutes demand for labour directly. 

10.3. Low margin of saving. —In a backward economy, productivity and income per 
head being low, and the number of business enterprises with larger incomes capable 
ef affording a margin for saving being small, the supply of capital resources is poor. 
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We shall soon see how in the first stages of growth, the increase of population is BO 
rapid that the small increase in national income is absorbed in consumption. On the 
other hand, these developing countries are called upon to accumulate such a large 
volume of capital resources and to strive for rapid technological advance within a 
short period of a decade or two by a forced pace of economic growth as the older 
industrialised countries had accomplished over a century or more. Again, in the West 
the accumulation of capital was achieved over the long period of centuries both by 
means of high profits in new enterprises as a reward for pioneering work as well 
as by exploiting the colonies abroad and labour at home. Such methods of saving 
and capital accumulation are not possible now. And yet, the workers have got to 
be made to work and the consumers to stint in order to provide savings. As free 
and voluntary efforts are not enough, the state has got to step in to force savings 
by means of fiscal and monetary measures. The state can exploit the present genera¬ 
tion for the benefit of the future far more effectively than a free economy by means 
of indoctrination and ideological appeals as well as by the exercise of the coercive 
powers of the government as has been done and is being done in the totalitarian 
countries. Such measures are necessary in view of the magnitude of the savings 
required and the meagreness of the profits of the state enterprises in the first stages 
of a plannned and forced growth of the economy. We have indicated elsewhere the 
remedial measures against inflation inevitable in a forced growth. 

10.4. The pressure on land .—Land continues for a long time to be the main 
form of instrumental goods for aiding production and providing employment in the 
absence of industrial capital resources. For this reason the rigour of the law of dimi¬ 
nishing returns to the applications of successive doses of labour can be held back 
only by means of capital investments as overheads for the development of land and 
by better methods of cultivation. It is only in this way that more intensive farming 
can provide additional employment on land without depressing the returns for labour. 
Bht it is not until the economy is approaching the stage of maturity that the num¬ 
ber of farmhands begins to fall. 

10.5. Rapid growth of population .—In the first stages of economic development, 
a number of causes lead to a large increase in the annual addition to the popu¬ 
lation, thus producing a race between the demand for employment and the painful 
process of capital accumulation. Throughout the stages of growth, right from the 
stage of the primitive economy, birth rate has been always high and stands at about 
4 per cent per annum. A fall in the birth rate sets in only after a very high stage 
of development and a high standard of living and cultural life have been attained. 
The growth of population has, therefore, been primarily conditioned by the continuous 
fall in the death rate. Economic progress leads to a more steady supply of food 
resources and famine conditions are eliminated. The usual rate of growth of popu¬ 
lation under such conditions is about 1 per cent per annum. But the on-set of indus¬ 
trialisation and welfare measures lead to a further fall in death rate as a result of 
better distribution of income among people in the lowest income groups, the success 
of public health measures in preventing epidemics and the extension of the facilities 
for medical help and treatment. These factors bring about the next instalment of the 
fall in the death rate and the annual increase of population may rise to 2 per cent 
as we might be experiencing in this decade in India. The result is that in this 
transitional stage, the large annual addition to the labour force is one of the most 
serious problems before the state. The problem is further accentuated by the growth 
of job consciousness among the people as a result of industrialisation, urbanisation, 
education and a new attitude towards work and standard of life. 

10.6. Improved technology in relation to unemployment .—One of the remarkable 
developments of the present century has been the speed with which new knowledge 
beeemee a part of the world heritage. But the building up of the institution* for 
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research in science and technology and of the appropriate personnel takes time and 
costs money. In the transitional stage of an economy even the process of borrowing 
the world heritage of technology and then making it self-propagating takes time. 
The process, however, does account for a steady expansion of the avenues for employ¬ 
ment when saving and investments create the physical embodiment of technology. 

10.7. Slow growth of economic overheads , external economies as well as of skill .—In 
the first stages of the modernisation of an economy, very heavy capital expenditure 
has got to be incurred on the development of transportation, power, conservation of 
soil and on measures for taming nature. The development of transportation itself 
requires heavy initial expenditure on railways, roads, canals, bridges, taming of rivers 
and for the means of conveyance appropriate for each. Similarly, large capital invest¬ 
ments are required for other purposes. The capital-intensity coefficients in such enter¬ 
prises are considered to be 6:1 as against 3:1 in manufacturing industries on the average. 
Moreover, the margin of scope for less capital intensive alternatives, which is possible 
in many industries, is limited in many cases. One of the results of this condition is 
that the cost of production in this state of growth is high. Moreover, the efficiency 
of capital also depends on the skill of the workers, the sense of discipline among 
them and the acquisition of a new outlook for associative activities which take time 
to grow. This is another factor in keeping the cost of production high. The high 
cost of the products has got a bearing on employment because the competitive power 
of the developing economy in the world market tends to be low in spite of the 
lower wage rate as compared to that of the advanced countries. Development, how¬ 
ever, creates a large volume of employment and accounts for an appreciable increase 
in money incomes. But since the major part of the investment is on capital and 
producer goods and public utilities, there is a marked tendency of rising prices of 
consumer goods, a consequent pressure for higher wages and further advances in the 
costs of production. The inflationary trend may be arrested to a considerable extent 
by developing agricultural production as well as by fostering the manufacture of 
consumers goods on traditional lines. 

10.8. The state in relation to business enterprise in the developing economy. —Quit# 
apart from any ideological considerations, the simple fact of a lack of the supply 
of private enterprise itself may force the state to enter the field of business as the 
promoter of new industries and to undertake their management. Dearth of saving 
and capital resources compels the state in a backward economy to saving and mobili¬ 
sation of capital by means of fiscal and monetary measures. The inadequacy of 
economic overheads forces the state into public utility undertakings. Similarly, paucity 
of private enterprise and the urgency of speeding up economic growth is the compell¬ 
ing reason, quite apart from ideological considerations, for the state underta kin g the 
promotion of heavy basic industries. Thus we find that state enterprises dominate 
the economy by becoming responsible for public utilities, other overhead services, as 
well as for the heavy industries on which the superstructure of industry and commerce 
are built up. In this way, the state tend to become a big employer of unskilled 
and skilled labour as well as of the technical personnel. 

10.9. A developing economy in relation to employment in commerce. —The term 
commerce is used to indicate the large field of employment which expands as the 
tertiary sector from the development of the primary and secondary spheres of employ¬ 
ment. It provides a very large and expanding field for self-employment and turns 
out to be the most useful safety valve for easing the pressure of the growth of 
population in the intermediate stages of economic growth. We have not got suffi¬ 
cient data for determining the multiplier coefficient between the primary and secon¬ 
dary sectors of employment on the one hand and this tertiary sector on the other. 
But this much is clear that all the primary and secondary industries provide the 
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nodal points for the proliferation of small self-employing industrial a* well at commer¬ 
cial enterprises. 

10.10. The difficulties of state enterprise. —The guidance and control of the economy 
by the state and the emergence of the state as an entrepreneur, however, raise some 
serious difficulties. It is in the less developed countries that such measures become 
more urgent and the state tends to be saddled with the multifarious responsibilities 
of economic functions apart from the traditional administrative responsibilities. In such 
a situation, the administrative machinery and personnel have got to expand rapidly, 
and in most cases, to work out their own methods for the promotion, management 
and control of economic enterprises in which the technique of pure civil administration 
is not very helpful. Bus'ne s administration, moreover, requires quick decisions which 
are not compatiable with the usual red tapism of civil administration. 

This is one of the reasons why we advocate the participation of private enter¬ 
prise, both indigenous and foreign, in suitable state enterprises and their equity capital. 
Foreign participation would not only ease the difficulties of foreign exchanges and 
technological deficiencies, but also help to build up the traditions of a higher managerial 
efficiency. Participation of indigenous equry capital would make state management 
more alert and provide a direct check in addition to the indirect one of the 
legislature. 

10.11. Unemployment in a developing economy due to the process of growth. —One of 
the effects of the growth and modernisation of an economy is that more efficient 
mechanical and capital intensive processes and products replace the traditional ones. 
The result is that the craftsmen in the traditional trades are squeezed out of the 
market and become unemployed. There are, however, two am lierating factors. Firstly, 
this process of substitution is generally slow because the supply of capital is not very 
abundant. Secondly, for this very reason as well as on account of welfare consi¬ 
derations, there is a deliberate effort to spin out this process so that there is suffi¬ 
cient warning for the newer generation. It may also be noted that in this stage, 
the annual accession to the labour force is so great that this small margin of techno¬ 
logical unemployment is hardly sensed to any appreciable extent. Moreover, we find 
that the weakest of the traditional handicrafts tend to be eliminated by the very 
first impact of foreign competition. Those handicrafts which survived this first impact 
in the past were able to adjust themselves to the changing conditions by taking 
advantage of the new external economies. Others are deliberately fostered with the 
objectives of saving capital and providing relief employment. 

10.12. Unemployment in a developing economy due to imbalance in the economic 
activities. —We need not elaborate here the analysis of how intrusion of unforeseen 
factors and unrealised calculations of the logistics of growth may be responsible for 
the appearance of bottlenecks, excess production in some lines and similar other features 
creating disequalibrium in the economy and causing unemployment. But such imbalances 
have got to be regarded as normal ailments which would persist in varying forms in 
every growing economy, whether in the transitional stage or after the attainment of 
maturity. We have seen that such imbalances may arise even in controlled and plan¬ 
ned economies on account of imperfect foresight or intractability of nature. In a 
free economy these causes may be reinforced by the unco-ordinated nature of the 
entrepreneurial decision. They are likely to be more frequent in the process of rapid 
transition like the disarray resulting from the rapid march of an army along a wide 
front. 

11. Unemployment in the Developed Countbies. 

11.1. General remarks. —One of the most developed branches of the science of econo¬ 
mics is concerned with the study of business fluctuations and unemployment in the 
advanced countries. It has been the main pre-occupation of the economists since the 
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last quarter of the last century. So rast is the literature on this subject that we 
can indicate here only the broadest features in so far as they bear on the problem 
before us. In a developed economy, unemployment means a decline in the volume 
of employment for a period below the normal level in the continuosly rising curve 
of employment over long period. It is primarily due to a fall in the process of 
production for one or more of a large complex of causes. Such unemployment due 
to business recession is quite different from frictional unemployment caused by the 
inevitable process of growth resulting from technological advance in the transitional 
stages as well as in a mature economy. It is also different from seasonal unemploy¬ 
ment in certain trades and localities which is a common feature in any stage or any 
system. We may look into the more important causes and features of the lapses from 
full employment as defined above. 

11.2. Unemployment due to business fluctuation caused by disequilibrium between 
aggregate cost and aggregate demand. —A very common cause of recession in economic 
activity in the advanced countries is the ever present trend for saving to create a 
gap between aggregate cost of production and aggregate demand. This is accompanied 
by the parallel tendency of growth to fill in this gap by the expansion of credit 
facilities and by means of measures adopted by the state. The working of these 
forces is so finely balanced that a perfect equilibrium is not possible and the economy 
moves on the legs of inflationary and deflationary trends. These trends generally work 
with certain self-correcting forces and any deficiency in the operation of these self¬ 
acting forces creates recession, if the deflationary trend is not arrested by deliberate 
methods. 

11.3. The causes of deficiency in aggregate demand are more complex in a mature 
tconomy. —This deficiency in aggregate demand in a mature economy is not a durable 
feature, but recurs now and then. On the other hand, in a backward economy 
deficiency in aggregate demand is due to the low level of production and income 
eaused by the want of capital resources which limit the employment opportunities 
and keep down the productivity of the employed persons at a very low level. It is 
like a low circulatory function for want of blood. The occasional deficiency in aggre¬ 
gate demand in the mature economy is the result of a temporary fall in the effective 
demand of the consumers leading to a gap between the aggregate cost of production 
and the aggregate sale proceeds. This fall in the aggregate demand and aggregate sale 
proceeds may be due to the failure of the economy to fill the gap in effective demand 
eaused by saving. It may be due to the miscalculations or recession in the confidence 
of the entrepreneurs or a fall in production in some important sector. It may 
originate in the fall in the orders of the middlemen to the manufacturers. Or it may 
be due to and originate in monetary causes. It may be initiated by a shift in 
demand or consumer preference hitting some important branch of the industrial sector. 
It may even begin in overproduction of commodities or manufactured goods in some 
sector subject to very inelastic demand. These are just a few examples to show the 
complexity of the causes in order to emphasise that there are no patent remedies for 
this, category of unemployment and that each situation has got to be met by its 
own appropriate measures. 

11.4. Imbalance in production caused by the time lag between decision or planning and 
its ■ execution. —We have seen how there is no economic system which is perfectly free 
and which is wholly operated by the market forces of demand and supply. Nor it is 
possible to establish a complete regimentation of the economy because neither human 
behaviour, nor natural forces, nor the compounded behaviour of the economy built 
up on the basis of the last two factors can be regimented completely. In every 
economy, whether free or controlled, it is for human agents to take decisions on the 
basis of the data available for calculations for forecasting in the eternal twilight of 
uncertain future. Hence, even in a socialist or controlled system, the picture of the 
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economy, as it unfolds in time dimension, ,may differ from the one calculated 
according to the advance decisions. And the more advanced an economy is, the 
larger is the number of factors to be considered and the longer is the period between 
decision making and its fruition in which unforeseen causes may intrude. The result 
is that in the process of the flow of production, the proportion in which the goods 
are produced may deviate from the structure of the aggregate demand. Again the 
restructuring of the productive capital appliances takes even longer time. For these 
reasons, a continuous equilibrium of the structure of production with the structure of 
demand is almost an impossible task. In a socialist economy, price and consumption 
control measures may veil this imbalance during the period of the restructuring of 
the capital appliances. But in a free market the imbalance immediately creates cost- 
price disparity and leads to a slackening of production and employment in the 
industry in which demand has receded. 

11.5. Recession and unemployment as an aftermath of inflationary prosperity.— While 
the Keynesian analysis of deficiency in aggregate demand as the cause of cyclical un¬ 
employment still looms large in economic literature, the lessons of the post-war period 
in the West have again high-lighted an old diagnosis in a new form. What happens 
is that the normal process of growth, or such spurts as are created by technological 
innovations, tend to create optimism and inflation. It is this trend which West 
Germany and Britain sought to control in 1957-58 by credit control. But creeping 
or slow inflation, as the world has been witnessing, of about 2 per cent annually 
even in the most carefully controlled currencies, is hard to control. Inflation induces 
consumers to convert the depreciating cash into durable consumer goods or into gold, 
land and houses. This behaviour gives further fillip to inflation. Next, businessmen also 
intensify investments both in order to profit from the rising prices as well to escape 
the depreciation of more cash holdings. But long range investments take time and 
are unco-ordinated in a market economy. Hence, after a lapse of time, the economy 
is landed in a situation of large excess capacities of some industries with consequent 
slackening of production. This specific recession is relayed to the entire economy 

' because, as we have seen, both prosperity and recession are self-propagating. This 
depression, which follows when the artificial stimulus of inflation has spent itself, has 
been likened to the mental depression following the over stimulation in a man of a 
drinking bout. 

11.6. Frictional unemployment in an advanced economy resulting from the normal 
processes of growth and change .—An advanced economy tends to advance even more 
rapidly than the economy emerging out of the previous state of stagnation. Hence 
it is continously subjected to the strains and stresses of permanent dynamism. Changes 
and innovations initiated from the side of production owing to technological advances 
render large volumes of capital appliances and skill obsolete and necessitate a re¬ 
structuring of the economy. Generally they come in slowly and do not produce a 
shock. Moreover, industrial skill is often of a generalised type and readaptation is 
easier than in the days of the handicrafts. But in any case, the transition means a 
readaptation and a certain margin of frictional unemployment corresponding to the 
continuous change in technology or consumer preference which is taking place 
ceaselessly. The rigidity of the trade unions, however, makes such adjustments and 
mobility difficult. 

11.7. The difference in the imbalances and their results in a free and a socialist 
economy .—In the system of free enterprise or private capitalism decisions by 
the numerous; independent enterprisers are taken according to the indications 
and forecasts of the price mechanism and the market forces constitute the main 
ee-ordinating authority. On the other hand, in a controlled economy, the co-ordination 
js secured deliberately according to a predetermined plan. Hence ( the overall picture of 
the geewth i« lilaely te fee mere definite in a socialist pattern and the data for cal- 
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culations are likely to be richer in it. We have, however, seen that under any 
system, all forward calculations are made by human agencies subject to the same 
chances of errors in calculation, the uncertainly of the economic forces and the in¬ 
tractability of the natural factors. The difference in the power to control the results 
of the imbalance on employment lies in the fact that in the socialist system both 
relative prices and consumer choices may be controlled and manipulated with a view 
to dilute unemployment and convert it into under-employment. It is by 
these methods that the socialist countries can claim to have eliminated imbalances, 
business recessions and unemployment. It is in this way that in a socialist economy, 
unemployment itself, like income, is rationed and shared out in the entire community. 
The economic system itself, along with the usual hardships in vitable in a growing 
economy, is made acceptable by means of ideological indoctrination. Nor is this 
acceptance a mere imposition, and it often arises out of a crusading spirit for a 
cause and the hopes of a golden age in the future. This is another example of 
attitude as a powerful factor in economic growth. 



CHAPTER III. 


Mass Employment, Relief Employment and Self-Employment of Residual Work Force. 

1. The load-of redundant labour force in a backward economy and in the first stages 
of development. —In the last chapter we have seen how the greatest drag on rapid 
economic development and on the efforts to get into the stream of a self-propagating 
economy in the early phases of the growth of a backward economy is the difficulty 
of capital accumulation racing against an increasing rate of the growth of population. 
The result is that even though rapid economic development creates expanding avenues 
of employment, the employment opportunities fail to keep pace with the growth of 
population, and every year sees a m ranting backlog of the unemployed residual labour 
force. T his residuum consists mainly of the rural population even though the increase 
of urbanisation which begins with the start of a growing industrialised economy tends 
to create a growing margin of the urban unemployed as well. In the first stage of 
growth of economy, however, the entire structure of employment undergoes a rapid 
change which makes a marked impression on the unemployed population by creating 
new channels of employment. Thus, we find that 

(1) with economic growth, the structure of demand and consumption gets more 

diversified and an increasing percentage of the income per capit is spent 
on a growing variety of goods and services. Hence, the entire structure of 
production is diversified and labour is attracted to new channels of pro¬ 
duction and services by the higher remuneration in the organised industries. 

(2) economic growth also moans a continuous absolute increase in the flow of 

capital goods to aid production per worker which leads to a continuous 
increase in the marginal productivity of labour and of the wage rate. This 
tendency attracts labour to industries from agriculture and crafts. 

(3) technological progress, however, affects agriculture too. Progress in chemistry, 

biology and engineering enable the same area of land to produce more and 
the productivity of each farmhand also increases. One result is that a 
growing number of farmhands are released from farming 
occupations and are absorbed in industry, commerce and 
service. In this way we find that, whereas in 1905 one American 
farmhand could produce food for only 7, today he produces for 15. 
In England, there are 25 farmhands to manage every 1,000 acres 
and production per farmhand is 17 tons. On the Continent, with a larger 
density of farm population, production per farmhand comes to only 10 tons. 
The percentage of occupied or economically active population in agriculture 
decreased in Great Britain from over 12 per cent in 1881 to 5.69 percent 
in 1931 and 5 per cent after the war; and in Germany from 42.2 per cent 
in 1881 to 28.9 per cent in 1921 and in Prance from 42.37 per cent 
in 1882 to 34.50 per cent in 1921. 

(4) with every increase in income per r a p : ta which increases both the capacity 
V ‘ to consume and to save and invest, very large demand is created for 
numerous kinds of services of transport workers, wholesalers, bankers, 
retailers, teachers, artists, caterers and so on. This leads to a large 
number of people engaged in farming or farm labour to shift to these lines. 

(51 economic growth has also gone hand in hand with the expansion of the 
v ' functions of the state and a corresponding increase in the number of 
people engaged in administration. 
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2. The problem of the unemployed residual and redundant mass of population on 
land in the rural areas. —But while the growth of urbanisation, o; industrialisation and 
of the creation of a reserve of labour in the industrial areas as well as diversifica¬ 
tion of the rural economy would tend to draw into these channels a certain amount 
of labour force, we shall continue to be face to face with an enormous mass of the 
residual unemployed and under-employed labour force in the rural areas for a long 
time to come. We have characterised it as the redundant population on land and 
have sought to measure it in Chapter Vi. We have calculated this redundant popula¬ 
tion to have been about 4 .73 lakh by the year 1953. It is rough es i ated 
that increase in popula i n w > d mean an addition of about 5.50 lakh persons 
during the seven years from 1953 to 1959 which makes a total of about 4 .2 lakh at the 
end of 1959. However, there have been appreciable economic developments, all over India 
during the present decade, and Bihar, too, had a share in them. Secondly, it is 
considered that the migration of the rural population to urban areas had been going 
on at least at the same rate as in the last decade. Finally, the developmental 
activities in West Bengal, Assam and Uttar Pradesh might have been drawing more 
of our rural population as seasonal emigrants to those states. We have got no 
knowledge of the extent to which the redundancy of the working population in the 
agricultural sector might have been reduced by these causes, and it seems impossible 
to venture any guess estimate, though there is little doubt that the magnitude of the 
problem is none the less the same. 

3. Mass employment, relief employment and margined self-employment-, definitions. —It 
is with a view to cope with the transitional feature of an accumulating backlog of 
unemplo 3 T ment in the early stages of our developing economy, particularly in the rural 
areas, with which we are face to face, that the Committee is making special 
r commendati s o^ the methods of mass • mploymenb, relief employment and 
marginal self-employment. The meaning of these terms may be explained here 
first. By mass employment is meant a large scale employment of unskilled 
rural population and youngmen, mo\ed to volunteer for nation building 
activities, in response to ideological appeals. These activities are generally such that 
the alternative of manual work without large capital appliances is possible. Terracing 
of gentle and even modera te hill slopes, reclamation of land by methods other than by 

he use of heavy machines, construction of dams and roads, soil conservation 
measures of various kinds are examples of such activities. This concept implies a 
ce tain amount of mass scale operation in which a spirit of contagious enthusiasm is 
more prominent than the monetary reward itself. Our system of shramdan is a 
method of mass employment. As distinguished from this method, relief employment 
measures may be fairly decentralised and may even be suitable for being flitted into 
planning at the village level. They may also be used for unemployment relief for 
small groups and classes. Hard manual labour and test works of the Indian Famine 
Code are examples. By marginal self-employment we understand the employment of 
persons and families in such occupations in which they are their own masters but 
the earnings are not adequate enough for the occupations being considered as durable 
components of the occupational structure of the economy. We shall see how quite a 
number of the village industries may belong to this class. They have a valuable part 
to play in easing the strains and stresses of a growing economy and they make an 
appreciable contribution to the national income in the aggregate. They also bring in 
a sense of emotional satisfaction and material relief to the poorest families which are 
not to be despised. But the earning capacity of the families in such industries is so 
low that as economic opportunities expand and the marginal productivity of labour 
rises in other sectors of the economy with capital accumulation, such industries with 
the traditional method of manual production are bound to die a natural death. We 
shall now examine these Ihree types of employment one by one. 
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4.'The Concept and Method op Mass Employment or Shramdan. 

4.1. The technique of mass employment as a method of overcoming the paucity of 
eapital resources and providing employment. —The technique of mass employment, in the 
sense it has been used here, is a new one worked out and practised systematically 
with clearly defined objectives during the last few years in certain communist countries. 
The bread objective of the technique has been to devise a set of means and 
measures to achieve a revolutionary leap over the vicious circle of an under-developed 
economy with limited capital resources and the resultant limited capacity to save 
and invest which itself is threatened with suffocation by a rapid growth of population. 
This system of mass employment in construction work was very widely and usefully 
used during the last war for numerous kinds of earthwork like the difficult Chunk'ng 
road from the Indo-Burmese war-front. The technique has been continued by the 
communist regime in China. It has been used to a considerable extent in the Soviet 
Union for the developments in Siberia and in the Arctic regions. The method has 
thus been adopted as a regular part of the technique of a forced economic growth 
in these countries. 

4.2. Mass employment and relief employment as a revolutionary strategy in planning 
the growth in an under-developed economy and creating capital assets. —The system of 
building up large overhead works by the investment of more labour in China during 
the last few years is regarded by some as a real revolution in the strategy of 
planning and control of economic growth. The dominating limitation of a backward 
economy has been considered to consist of the low per copit ' income of the people 
as a result of the want of capital resources and the vicious circle of the incapacity 
to save to build up capital equipment. It was considered that such a country could 
be lifted out of the rut of poverty only if it could borrow from abroad or could 
strike some hitherto unknown source of exportable wealth like petroleum of the Near 
and Middle East. The huge mass of human resources of a growing population was 
not considered to be an asset but rather a slithering dead weight on the economy 

"'in as much as the slow increase in national income which could be brought about 
by all serious efforts would be eaten up by the rapid growth, of population characteris¬ 
ing a backward economy dominated bv the Malthusian law of population growth. 
This has not only been a theory but also a historical fact. It is now realised that 
this dead-weight of the mass of poor population may be converted into the flywheel 
of progress through the sparking plug of the technique of mass employment. 

4.3. The difficulties cf adopting or copying totalitarian methods of approach for the 
building up of altitude in, India. —It is not easy for a democratic country like India 
to copy the totalitarian methods of approach for enthusing the masses and building 
up their attitude. The difficulty primarily lies in the fact that contrary to the 
common belief of every individual thinking for himself, it is human nature to economise 
energy in thinking. The average man is as ready to disbelieve as to believe under 
the impact of suggestion and propaganda. In a democratic country there is freedom 
of expression and of association. Hence, as a mere political strategy, any opposition 
party is always on the look out to point out and magnify the flaws inherent in any 
plan of work devised by man and in any scheme adopted by a ruling party. Thus 
the masses are presented with divided opinions and conflicting attitudes and the 
building up of a mass attitude becomes difficult. As against this, in a totalitarian 
country with a single party, an all-pervading cadre of party-men to function as leaders, 
guides, and foremen and with no plural voices of a democracy to create doubts, 
uncertainties and differences in the attitude of the unthinking masses towards the 
plans and schemes of the state, mass enthusiasm can be whipped up more effectively. 
For the same reasons this enthusiasm can be harnessed and sustained over long 
periods beyond the spurt of the initial impulse. Hence very spectacular as well as 
substantial achievements can be attained by them the like of which may not be 
possible in a democratic society. At the same time, the society and the government 
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of an under-developed country are highly vulnerable to destructive propaganda on 
account of mast; unemployment. • The situation is rendered all the more explosive on 
account of the juxta-position of unemployment of educated persons and mass un¬ 
employment of an ignorant and poor population living in misery and semi-starvation. 
One of the lessons of recent and current history is that it is the starving masses 
working under the leadership of a dissatisfied intelligentsia which has tended to barter 
democracy and individual freedom for dictatorship and a promise of bread. 

4.4. The. Shramdan movement as an appropriate line of approach in India. — In view 
of the difficulties noted above, the recent efforts to place the measures of the state 
for economic development on non-party lines and to invite the collaboration of every 
party and any social service organisation for the purpose is the only appropriate 
approach available. It is reported that the volunteer labour force which offered to 
work on the Kosi embankments in the initial stage in response to the appeals for 
Shramdan, and consisted of people of all classes from educated persons, college and 
school students to the unskilled rural labourers gave a good account of itself. It is 
desirable that the experience of organisational work gathered in course of this experi¬ 
ment is utilised for making Shramdan a regular feature of our constructive efforts. 
It is also desirable that the methods of appeal for whipping up mass enthusiasm, for 
creating a sense of urgency and emergency, and for sustaining this enthusiasm are 
examined objectively and scientifically. 

4.5. Mass employment in permanent improvement and, transformation of the geography 

of the State. —Many under-developed countries besides Russia and China have sought to 
transform the geography of the country by means of mass employment on large scale 
works with manual labour. Their plan and programme have included such huge works 
as river taming of various kinds, reclamation of marshes, winning of land from shallow 
seas, checking the encroachment of deserts by the provision of shelter belts of trees, 
desert reclamation by diverting rivers to them, construction of multi-purpose river 
valley works, other works for the conservation of rain water, reclamation of inundated 
regions, large schemes for soil conservation in the regions of headwaters of rivers by 
means of afforestation and coverage of hill slopes and foot-hills with vegetation, and 
so on. Such works were not unknown to primitive civilisations when all the work 
had to be done by man without the aid of mechanical appliances. In our own time 
Fascist Italy was able to convert the sand dunes and bare hills on the sea coasts 

of Cyrenaica into smiling vineyards by first covering them under wattle. Systematic 

large scale afforestation of hill slopes by carrying earth to pockets dug and blasted in 
bare rocks in the Central European countries and in the Alps regions is a remarkable 
example of man’s success in taming nature. Russia’s massive achievements, Avith 
mechanical aids as well as without them in transforming the geography of many 
regions are well known. The details of these appropriate measures suitable for Bihar 
are given in the chapter on the employment potentials in the primary sector. 

5. The Concept op Relief Employment and DifErentiation 
from mas-; Employment. 

While the basic feature of mass employment is that the work is taken up on a large 

scale and is built up on the foundation of a specially worked up mass enthusiasm 

by appeals of patriotism and social service, relief employment looks primarily to the 
individual or group needs for relief. The similarity is that neither method aims at 
paying a market rate of ivages Avhich a poor community cannot afford on large scale 
plans of employment for converting Avasting labour force into forms of durable capital. 
Relief employment, however, may be organised on a mass scale as provided for in 
the Indian Famine Code. It may also take the form of a decentralised scheme for 
providing the means of livelihood to individuals and families. The system of hard 
manual labour in times of scarcity is an example. Thus the essence of relief em- 



ployment is to provide work in order to put purchasing power into the hands of 
the un-employed distressed families by methods which would not come into existence as 
a result of the operation of the market forces. The meaning of relief employment 
deserves to be extended one stage further to include the measures of a more durable 
nature for tiding over the strains and stresses of the transitional economy by means 
of subsidising and nursing such village industries and occupations as may not be 
able to stand on their own legs but provide a valuable and helpful sphere of gainful 
activities during the transition to a developed economy. Here, however, we are verging 
on the next category of marginal self-employment. 

6.1. Belief employment : its character .—If large scale mass employment can be 
offered at the market rate of wages, it calls for no explanation. But an explanation 
and a justification a e necessary for the proposal for preparing large scale standing 
schemes and keeping a standing offer of employment for all who are prepared to work 
on a sub-marginal wage rate or for a subsistence allowance. Now, in a backward 
economy, a lower rate of remuneration is forced by the low marginal value of pro¬ 
duction due to the low per capita availability of the capital resources and also on 
account of the deliberate policy of employing less of the labour saving capital appliances 
with a view to employ more labour. This deliberate policy of making the work 
less capital intensive even when there is choice for providing a more efficient method 
of work, is another important characteristic of relief employment on a large and 
organised scale. Moreover, relief employment schemes may be such as are taken up 
for providing work even if such work has not got a high preference value in the 
normal calculations of the economy. The social values of such measures arise out of 
two important considerations. Firstly, there is the objective of utilising a wasting 
resource like labour. Thus, if a lakh of men are idle to-day for want of capital, or 
because they have not been organised for work, the work energy measured as a lakh 
of man-days is lost for ever. And yet, although these men are not contributing any¬ 
thing to the flow of production, they must draw on the consumption resources of 
t&e community in some way. Jf, however, by means of persuasion, guidance and 
organisation, this energy could be harnessed for pulling out obnoxious weeds or planting 
flowers and shrubs on roadsides or excavating tanks or building roads, these wasting 
assets are converted into the capital assets of the country or new amenities have 
been added to the heritage of the community. The second consideration arises partly 
out of the last one. The resources of the community coming into the hands of the 
state through taxation and the earnings of the state enterprises are limited. But the 
needs of the community, like those of individuals, are limitless. Hence the state 
has got to draw up an order of priorities and preferences for the outlay of its 
resources. The result is that many enterprises and socially desirable activities, which 
could have been taken up if the state resources were more ample, are placed below 
the margin of the selected list. The other side of this consideration, therefore, is 
that if these sub-marginal schemes were made cheaper, they would become well-worth 
being taken up. This is the rational justification for large scale relief employment 
schemes being offered at lower than the market rate of remuneration. The justifica¬ 
tion for decentralised and subsidised relief occupations is the same. But the method 
of fostering and managing them is different. The broad principle here is to maintain 
the income earned in these occupations at a higher level than what it would be able 
to attain under the competitive system of the market. 

6. The concept of marginal self-employment. —Self-employment has got a very wide 
sphere in a backward economy and an appreciable scope even in a developed economy. 
Here we are to consider only that margin of the self-employing occupations and 
trades which are not likely to survive in their present form on their own merit when 
a developing economy provides scope for higher levels of earning. The line of dis¬ 
tinction between relief employment and marginal self-employment is thin and the only 
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difference between the two is that whereas the relief employment measures have come 
within the sphere of the patronage of the state, marginal self-employing coccupations 
still continue to struggle on their own account and are able to linger within the self- 
employing sector on a marginal level of earning out of mere inertia against mobility 
or because the families and persons in those occupations have failed to find more 
lucrative employments or occupations. It is in this way that numerous families are 
; ble to earn a poor living by collecting leaves and twigs for fuel, picking bones of 
dead animals, gathering roots and seeds of various kinds from jungles and similar 
other activities like those of the rag and bone men in Europe. Very often such 
employments receive encouragement from the development of other activities. Thus 
the development of soap-making as a village industry from non-edible oils enables some 
women and children to earn a living by collecting oil-bearing seers from roadsides and 
jungles. Development of hand-made paper making encourages the collection of wild 
fibres or other plants suitable for pulping. The establishment of bone-meal digesters 
would provide employment for bone pickers. The development of linseed fibre industry 
would provide employment in the collection of the linseed stalks which are usually 
thrown away by the cultivators as only very small quantities are grown by each 
cultivator. Salt-petre making may be regarded as a marginal self-employing occupation. 
Even hand-spinning would be a marginal self-employing occupation if state patronage 
had not been extended to it. An examination of the marginal self-employing occupa¬ 
tions logically leads us to explain here at one place the main features of the entire 
self-employing sector because this category outs across the three sectors of primary, 
secondary and tertiary occupations examined in details in a number of chapters later 
on. Moreover, the entire field of self-employment provides a vast scope for the em¬ 
ployment of the mass of the people without putting the strains of providing jobs for 
them on the state. 

7. Meaning and Scope of Teem Self-Employment. 

The most striking feature of our occupational statistics is the predomi¬ 
nance of self-employment. This is a feature of all the backward economies 
of the world before the coming in of an industrial revolution when the 
superior productivity and wage paying capacity of mechanised industries reduce 
the scope for the small family enterprises, small workshops and handicrafts. 
Agriculture, however, continues to be predominantly a sector of self-employment even 
in the advanced countries unless the state has eliminated the independent agriculturists, 
as in Russia and China. The essence of self-employment is that the worker is his 
own master and decision taking authority in every respect. He has to find his own 
capital, to plan the investment of his resources and to take the risks. He is his 
own manager and buying and selling agent. He is free to associate with others for 
common objects or to work completely on his own account. Thus the farmer working 
with his family members, the small craftsman, the shop-keeper, the hawker, a person 
rendering service like a washerman or a barber, an individual engaged in any of the 
learned professions and so on, all belong to this category of the self-employed persons. 
In the context in which we are examining this subject, we have to consider the 
owners of very small enterprises employing one or two helpers like the master crafts¬ 
man of the days before the Industrial Revolution as self-employed. The Census autho¬ 
rities included any self-employed person who hired even one wage-earner in the category 
of associative enterprise and counted him as an employer. But even this extended 
interpretation and application of the term employer leaves self-employment as the 
dominant feature of our economy. The statistics showing the ratio of the indepen¬ 
dent workers to the total number of occupied persons in each class, which have been 
given in this chapter bring out the strength of this generalisation. 

7.1. Place and significance of self-employment .—The significance of this category of 
the economically active population from the point of view of the terms of reference 
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of this Committee is now explained. Firstly, it is clear that in a backward economy 
or in the first stages of economic growth, the organised industries in the public or 
the private sector a ong . ith the other avenues of service would be unable 
to absorb the entire labour force coming on the market. Secondly, in a 
developing economy there is a growing stream of persons coming on the labour 
market and seeking work as salary and wage earners and the state or 
the organised industries would find it impossible to provide work for all of them. 
Thirdly, from an examination of these trends, it is clear that, in a growing economy, 
the self-employed class tends to become residual in character; consisting mainly of 
those who are not able to find more profitable wage work. It is on account of this 
residual character that a large number of industries and occupations in the self-employ¬ 
ing category stand in need of being protected and patronised by the state in the 
transitional stages of a growing economy like ours. It is for this reason that measures 
for fostering self-employment are linked with the essential features of what has been 
classed as relief employment. These features, along with the social and economic values 
of self-employment, to be described presently, emphasise the necessity of a clear policy 
of the state towards self-employment. 

7.2 Self-employing occupations are not necessarily like relief employment. —Self-em¬ 
ployment is not necessarily relief employment in every case and many self-employing 
occupations can stand on their own legs without any subsidy or protection. There are 
certain occupations and activities in which the skill of hand, individual judgment 
and the test of the human eye and touch cannot be replaced by machinery. Or the 
occupation may take advantage of and utilise the modern economic and social over¬ 
heads for survival, as the Japanese and the Swiss self-employing family occupations are 
doing. Moreover, there are many vocations in which service is rendered in person and 
not through production. This is the present position of a large number of petty 
enterprises. Even in the U.iS.A., the land of giant industries, out of about 9.23 
million enterprises, about 8 million were small self-employing ones including 6 million 
farms in the year 1945. 

7.3. The emotional satisfaction of self-employment and training in initiative and enter¬ 
prise—In a backward economy, self-employed persons, even if their standard of 
living and earnings are lower than those of the wage-earners, are generally free from a 
feeling of frustration and hostility towards the society. The worker derives an emo¬ 
tional satisfaction from being his own master and being employed. Thereby he .'eels 
the satisfaction of being integrated into the society. He takes the uns and downs 
of life as they come in the spirit of a free enterpriser and risk-taker. He developes 
initiative and enterprise because he is the master of his small world and he has got 
to think for himself according to the best of his ability. Although the age of machinery 
and large-scale enterprise is limiting the scope for the rise of self-made masters as 
took place in the last century, self-employment even now tends to foster hope, ambition 
and willingness for hai’d work such as may not be stimulated in mere wage-work. 

7.4. Self-employment means the maximum employment of family labour and strengthens 
the family. —The self-employing sector of the economy provides work for the entire 
family and makes the family an economic unit as well as a social unit. These two 
aspects mutually nurse each other and the integrity of the family is strengthened as a 
result. The family ha3 always been regarded as the strongest factor in social stability 
and thus self-employment contributes to counter the disintegrating social forces. 

7.5. Economy of capital resources. —During the early stages in the development of a 
backward economy, self-employment and the functioning of the family as an economic 
unit enable production to be carried on by less capital intensive methods and capital 



resources are thus released for such enterprises as afford no choice of an alternative 
way from very high capital intensiveness. Moreover, the self-emyfioying enterprises 
relieve the economy of the responsibility for and the cost of housing the labour force, 
meeting the compensatory charges for retrenchment or layr-off and other burdens of a 
wage system on the economy. 

7.6. Self-employment opportunities reduce the burden of unemployment relief on the 
state.-- The self-employing sector relieves the state of an enormous load of responsibility 
and anxiety over the problem of mass of unemployment. The small self-employed 
worker is an ubiquitous servant of the community who seeks out every obscure avenue 
and scope for rendering a service demanded by the community and making a living 
out of it. He creates opportunities which may not be easily visible to others. Being 
his own employer, he has no guarantee of a minimum wage from the community and 
he rentiers many services and produces many articles of use which would not be 
possible if they were to be put on the market through wage work. The significance 
of this aspect of self-employment is that in a poor and backward economy, an appre¬ 
ciable margin of the flow of wealth is created simply because of the existence of self- 
employment opportunities where the cost-price equilibrium is not a rigid regulator of 
economic activity and the productive activity is also a way of life. 


8. The Magnitude of the Self-employing Sector of our Economy. 

8.1. The agricultural uctor. —Of the 127.07 lakh of men and women gainfully 
occupied in 1051 in the entire economy embracing the agricultural as well as the 
non-agricultural sector, only a very small fraction of the total could he classed as 
employees in the proper sense of the term. In the agricultural occupations, which 
accounted for the employment of 110.50 lakh men and women, 71.10 lakh of men 
and women were self-employing owner-cultivators and 9.85 lakh persons eonsitituted the 
self-employing tenant cultivators. The non-cultivating owners of land numbering 81 
thousand were also self-employed. Only 28.63 lakh men and women, constituting the 
cultivating labourers, might be treated as employees, but in a modified category for 
two reasons. Firstly, they were included in this class on the basis of agricultural 
labour being their main source of income. But our rural surveys show that hardly 
any appreciable number among them depends purely on wages. They are mostly of 
the multiple activity status of the Census. Secondly, wo may us3 hero the distinction 
made in the legal terminology between contract of service and contract for service. 
The agricultural labourers belong to the latter category as agricultural labour is em¬ 
ployed on daily wages and the labourers are free to work whenever a; id wherever 
they like or not to work at all. It is only the plantation labourers, who are not 
included here but belong to the Division Zoro of the non-agricultural sector, who can 
be rightly classed as cent per cent employees. 

5.2. The non-agricultural sector. —Turning next to non-agricultural occupations 
accounting for 16.16 lakh men and women, we find that the Census tables 
have classified them in three categories of (1) the employers, (2) the employees and 
(3) the independent workers. The employers numbered only 72.70 thousand. The 
total number of employees was 7.86 lakh while the independent workers numbered 
7.57 lakh. It has already been hinted at that many even of the persons returned as 
employers are really small self-employed enterprisers and were included in the employer 
category on account of the Census definition of associative enterprise. A glance at 
the figures of the employers in the Divisions 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 9 whould show that 
many of those who are classed as employers tire really the more prosperous persons of 
the self-employed class. 



The following are the statistics of the non-agricultural occupations which bring oilt 
the predominance of self-employment in our economy (195i Census.) 

TABLE 8. 


Division and description of the division. 


1 


Total number 
of occupied 
persons. 


Number of 
persons 
who are 
self-employed. 


Percentage 
of the 

self-employed. 


2 3 


4 


0 Primary industries like plantations, stock-raising, fishery, etc. 

46,816 

36,241 

77.4 

1. Mining and quarrying .. 

1,66,712 

7,091 

4.3 

2. Processing and manufacture of food-stuff, textiles and leather 

1,44,122 

1,05,792 

73.4 

3, Processing and manufacture of metals and chemicals 

76;764 

20,853 

27.2 

4, Processing and manufacture of others including carpenters, 
potters, bangle makers, etc. 

91,817 

72,946 

79.5 

5, Construction and utilities including construction and main¬ 
tenance of roads, railways, bridges,, buildings, irrigation 
works, telegraph, telephone, etc. 

66,646 

29,877 

44.8 

6, Commerce including retail trades, wholesale trade, banking, 
money-lending, etc. 

3,76,996 

2,99,092 

79.5 

7. Transport, storage and communication including transport 
by rail, road, water, air and post and telegraph. 

99,605 

27,925 

28.0 

8. Health, education and public administration including registered 
medical practitionors, vaids, hakims, compounders, nurses 
and midwives, vaccinators, other hospital staff minus 
sweepers, teachers, research workers, employees of 
Government. 

1,12,433 

18,104 

16.1 

9. Services not elsewhere specified including domestic servants, 
barbery washermen, those engaged in hotels, restaurants, 
ea&i.-ag houses, etc. 

4,35,199 

1,39,022 

31.9 

TOTAL 

16,16,110 

7,56,943 

46.8 


9. Necessity of certain measures of protection for occupations in the self-employed sector 
in the initial phases of developing economy. —It would appear from the above discussions 
that the self-employed sector of the economy is one of the most important sectors 
embracing a vast bulk of the population. The state should, therefore, make every 
possible efforts to ensure that persons engaged in such occupations are given all the 
protection necessary particularly in the initial stages of the growth of economy when 
they are likely to suffer some serious setbacks. We would like to illustrate this point 
by a few examples. Thus a large number of potters in our rural areas earn their 
livelihood by making earthen pots from earth drawn from the land which belonged 
to ex-landlords and which have now come under the possession and management of 
the state after the abolition of the zamindaries. Any restrictive measures to prevent 
potters from enjoying the facilities in the same manner as they had been enjoying 
before are likely to detach them from this occupation and force them to seek for 
other avenues of employment which they would not otherwise do. Similarly, Govern¬ 
ment may consider how to assure the population which depended on the produce of 
the forest for “their livelihood before the forests came under the State control and 
management, the income which they used to earn by the collection and sale of leaf, 
wood and other forest produce in the past. It is not possible for us to suggest any 
concrete measures in this regard except to say that a re-thinking may be necessary 
on the subject of Government’s scheme of management of forests and zamindaries with 
a clear objective that it is done in a manner which would help and not hinder th« 
economic activity of self-employed people, 

*9 Lab.—13. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The role of the Central Government, ol the State Government and of private enterprise?, 

in relation to employment. 

1. The personal and the impersonal factors operative in an economy. —We are primarily 
concerned with the question of employment in the state of Bihar; But the economy 
of any state, of which employment is one of the functions, is a part of the economy 
of India as a whole, working in the background of the world economy. In order to 
understand the forces bearing on employment in the State, we have to take into 
consideration all the provincial or state as well as the national (as also the world) 
factors into account. Before we take them up, a cross classification of the economio 
factors from another point of view would be useful. The forces and factors operat¬ 
ing on and in an economy may be put into the following classes:— 

(1) the impersonal forces of the market, whether local, national or international; 

(2) the deliberate personal decisions of (a) private entrepreneurs and ( h ) of the 

Government, whether national or state. K 

The market factors and forces may be favourable or adverse for the economy; 
and in whichever of the two directions they operate, they tend to be self-propagat¬ 
ing and to be giving rise to multiplier effects which we have examined at some 
length. The objective of personal decisions may be to curb and counteract the adverse 
forces and to reinforce those which are favourable. As against these passive function, 
the initiation of purposely chosen factors of susten nee and growth of the economy 
have now become even more important functions of personal decisions. This last 
remark means that while the impersonal market forces are passive, it is the personal 
decisions by the private entrepreneurs or by the business agencies of the state which 
are responsible not only for correcting the market forces, but also for initiating and 
generating new forces and factors in the economy. Again, we see that while the 
personal decisions of the private entrepreneurs have only a limited sphere confined to 
each enterprise for the exercise of promotional as well as managerial responsibilities, 
the assumption of economic functions by the state mak s the entire economy depend 
on the conscious decisions of the government except for the margin of the natur 1 
forces, market forces and the world forces which may defy the control of a govern¬ 
ment. 

2. The regulatory functions of tin state. —We have already seen that apart from any 
ideological considerations, the state has, at first gradually and later on very rapidly, 
assumed responsibilities for controlling the economy and partly managing it, too. Then, 
on ideological grounds, the state assumes complete responsibility for promoting as well 
as managing the entire economy. In the beginning, the state came into the economic 
sphere whenever the interest of the government required it. With the growth of the 
factory industries and the polarisation of the employer and the employee classes, the 
the state had to intervene in the automatic working of the economy with a view 
to protect the working people on account of their weak bargaining position. The 
next motive of the state to control the market forces arose out of the need of pro¬ 
tecting the consumer from monopolistic enterprises. The emergence of giant enterprises 
also began to squeeze out the small ones so that competition, the very basis of a 
liberal economic system, was in danger of being completely eliminated. Finally, as 
the economy became more complex, it was found that even the market forces were 
becoming wayward, as shown by the recurring trade oycles, and the state alone oould 
eontrol them to any extent. 
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3. Growth of the positive economic functions of the state. —These, however, only explain 
the reasons for the state assuming responsibilities for the control of the market forces 
by conscious decisions. Positive economic functions of the state began with the efforts 
to provide a number of overhead facilities for the economy arising indirectly out of 
the political and administrative responsibilities of the state. The First World War gave 
a definite trend to these positive economic policies of the government. But the most 
powerful cause for converting the state into an economic functionary was the urgency 
felt to speed up the growth of a backward economy. That is why planning was 
necessary for the Soviet Union. In recent years, this has been the main motivating 
factor in practically every under developed and developing country of the world. Nor 
should we forget the practical demonstration of the success of the socialised Soviet 
economy and of the large scale state enterprises during the Second World War which 
have also proved the practicability of the state managing the economic life of the 
community as well promoting ventures in new fields. The fact is that progress in 
science and technology, on which all economic developments depend now, can no 
longer be the direct responsibility of individual enterprises, or even of whole industries, 
on account both of costs and of the telescopic vision with which they have got to 
be planned for distant returns. Research is now definitely a social overhead. 

4. The spheres of economic responsibilities of the national and the provincial or consti¬ 
tuent Governments. —While the general tendency all over the world has, in this way, 
been to reduce positively the sphere of private enterprise as also to increase the 
control of the state, there has been another inevitable tendency to increase the power, 
authority and sphere of the national government at the expense of those of the consti¬ 
tuent states. Tiiis is because the national government is responsible as the overall 
guardian of the entire economy and as the sovereign political authority, for the pro¬ 
per administration of the underlying foundations of an economy like the currency 
and credit system, foreign exchange, terms and conditions of international trade, 
economic planning, conservation of wasting assets, and so on. More specifically, it has 
got to assume responsibility for providing the overheads of the economy which defy 
the provincial boundaries. The very unity and organic nature of the economy has 
tended to increase the authority and functions of th? national government at lha 
expense of those of the constituent regional governments. Thus the national govern¬ 
ment alone can undertake the planning of the economic development, and even the 
management of such industries and enterprises which cannot be contained within 
the regional boundaries, and are such as affect the entire economy and even impinge 
on the economy of the other countries. Again, it is only at the national level that a 
state can participate in the working of the world economy. 

5. The economic functions of the Central Government in India. —-It is on these lines 
of general political and economic developments that the economic functions of the 
Central Government have grown up in India, too. The Centre is responsible for the 
management of the currency system and for the control as well as indirect manage¬ 
ment of the credit system. By the exercise of its power over finance and taxation, 
the Centre collects revenues and taxes not only for administrative expenditure but 
also for mobilising resources for capital formation for economic development. The 
power of taxation left to the constitutent states is limited and all residuary powers 
belong to the Centre. The Centre manages the debt services and neither the states 
no 1 private entrepreneurs can borrow or raise equity capital without the express 
sanction of the Centre. The Centre would also earn, as entrepreneur, an increasing 
share of the national income by means of public enterprises. Further, by its powers 
to create currency and to undertake deficit financing, the Centre can divert large 
additional resources out of the annual flow of national income. By all these methods, 
the Centre now controls and guides most of the capital formation to an increasing 
extent, Even the direct investments by the Centre has been growing rapidly. 
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6. The responsibility of the Centre for the provision of the more direct economic over¬ 
heads.—It is the Central Government which is responsible for the provision of the 
direct economic overheads like the means of transportation and communications, 
large irrigation works and of the basic industries. Technological prog ess through 
research and collaboration with foreign governments and private firms is the direct 
responsibility of the Centre. 

7. The Central direction of industrial policy and development .—The control of industrial 
development by the Central Government requires reference both on account of the 
direct employment potentials in the industries run by them as well as on account of 
their employment multiplier value. The industrial policy announced in 1956 laid down 
two schedules of industries. Those in schedule A are the exclusive responsibility of 
the Government while those in Schedule B are to be progressively state owned with the 
supplementary participation of private enterprise. Schedule A includes the following 
industries:— 

Arms and ammunition and defence equipments; atomic energy; iron and steel; 
heavy castings and forgings of iron and steel; heavy plant and machinery for 
iron and steel production and for mining; machine tools manufacture and other 
basic industries as may be specified; heavy electrical plants including large hydrau¬ 
lic and steam turbines; coal and lignite; mineral oils; mining of iron ore, managense 
ore, chrome ore, gypsum, sulphur, gold and diamonds; mining and processing of 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, molybdenum and wolfram; minerals for atomic energy; air¬ 
craft; air transport; railway transport, ship-building; telephones and telephone 
cables, telegraph and wireless apparatus (excluding radio receiving sets); generation 
and distribution of electricity. 

The schedule B industries include "all the other minerals exoejpt certain minor 
ones; aluminium and other non-ferrous metals not in Schedule A; machine 
tools; ferroy-alloys and tool steels; basic and intermediaet products for chemical 
industries like drugs, plastic and dyestuffs; antibiotics and other drugs;'fertilisers; 
synthetic rubber; carbonisation of coal; chemical pulp; road transport)"''gea" 
transport. 

In this way we find that the Central Government is responsible not only for the 
provision of the broad economic overheads but also for all the basic industries 
on which the superstructure of the economy is to be built up. 

8. Central Regulation of the private se tor. 

8.1. Control over the large and medium industries .—The Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act of 1951 with the amendment of 1956 regulates 79 (45+34) scheduled 
industries. It requires all new and existing industries to be licensed and the state 
has assumed powers to regulate and intervene in the private sector if progress is un¬ 
satisfactory. The main objectives are to utilise properly the country’s resources, to 
secure a balance between large and small scale industries and to arrange a proper 
regional distribution of development. A Central Advisory Council and separate 
Development Councils have been set up for most of them. Next, there are 
various semi-autonomous bodies or Boards (like the Silk Board, the Coir 
Board and so on) as well as various Commodity Committees functioning 
to control developments in specific lines. Apart from the direct initiative 
in the planning of economic development, the Centre is responsible for the allocation 
of the resources, both monetary and real. The licensing of the units in the scheduled 
industries in the private sector covering all the important large and medium indus¬ 
trial units is yet another way by which the Centre seeks to alio' resources in the 
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economy. The Development Councils for these large and medium industries and ad 
hoc panels and committees are the other over all institutions under the Centre for the 
guidance and control of these industries. The processes of capital formation out of 
the profits in the pirvate enterprise units or out of the general income are controlled 
by the Centre through the taxation policy and through the control of the capital 
market and by licensing. 

8.2. Patronage, and guidance of the small, cottage and village industries .-—Apart from 
the control of the large and medium industries, the Central Government lias also laid 
down the policy for fitting into the economy the small, cottage and village industries. 
The Centre has also provided elaborate general and specialised administrative machineries 
for extending financial help, introducing technological improvements, imparting 
technical and technological training, demarcating sheltered markets and finding markets 
for their products. We shall be looking into the details of these measures in another 
chapter. 


9. The Central Government and Research. 

9.1. The reasons for a central planning of research.-—-The need and scope for re¬ 
search has increased with every advance in science and technology. Every important 
discovery in science or advance in technology leads to the need of further researches 
for their practical application. Important discoveries of material resources necessitate 
further researches for their utilisation. Conditions and requirements vary so enormous¬ 
ly that research is no longer an occasional requirement. It is a continuous overhead 
and normal routine function of growth in every sphere of economic activity. It is 
called for at different levels of generality, as in fundamental science, and specificity for 
practical application of the results. The cost of research is now very high and the 
results are of such comprehensive application that private enterprise can touch but a 
mere fringe of it. It is for these reasons that it has become the special responsi¬ 
bility of the Central Government. Research now has got to be planned for immediate 
as well as long range results. The Centre, therefore, carries out the programme of 
scientific, applied and technical research through the Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research. This body controls directly various laboratories and institutes besides 
making grants to other institutions, scientists and universities. It also maintains a 
National Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel. In view of the urgency of 
economic development, pilot plants have been added to a number of laboratories. 
Moreover in order to link industrial development with research, the Council has esta¬ 
blished regional offices at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

9.2. The research institutions at leorlc .—The following are the national researcli labora¬ 
tories and institutes directly under the Council:— 

National Chemical Laboratory at Poona; National Physical Laboratory at New 
Delhi; Central Fuel Research Institute at Jealgora in Bihar; Central Glass and 
Ceramic Research Institute at Jadavpur; National Metallurgical Laboratory at 
Jamshedpur; Central Drug Research Institute at Lucknow; Central Road Research 
Institute at New Delhi; Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute atKaraikudi 
in Madras; Central Leather Research Institute at Madras; Central Building 
Research Institute at Roorkee; Central Electornics Engineering Research Institute 
at Pilani; National Botanical Gardens at Lucknow; Central Salt Research 
Institute at Bhavnagar; Central Mining Research Station at Dhanbad; Regional 
Research Laboratory at Hyderabad (for research in problems specially relating to 
the industries and raw materials in this area); Indian Institute for Bio-chemistry 
and Experimental Medicine at Calcutta; Birla Industrial and Technological Museum 
at Calcutta; Birla Regional Research Laboratory at Jammu-Jawi (for research 
jn problems of industries and raw materials in Jammu and Kashmir). Nucleay 
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and atomic energy research, originally started by the Tata Ins titute of Funda¬ 
mental Research at Bombay, has now been elaborated th ou?h Atomic Energy 
Commission and a number of subsidiary bodies and aided institutes' 

9.3. Departmental Research. —The more specialised lines of research are entrusted to 
the Departments concerned. Thus there arc eleven Hydraulic Research Stations under 
the Central Board of Power and Irrigation, the Central Water, Power and Irrigation 
Research Centre at Khadakvasla (near Poona) having been the pioneer. The Civil 
Aviation Department has its own Research and Development Directorate. The old 
Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun has been expanding the scope of its work. 
The All India Radio maintains a separate research unit. The Railway Board has 
established a research centre at Lucknow with other sub-stations. The Ministry of 
Transport conducts research through the Roads Organisation. Medical Research on 
various lines is conducted under the Indian Council of Medical Research. The Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research sponsors research in both agriculture and animal 
husbandry through a number of institutions. Some of the Commodity Committees 
also conduct highly specialised researches. Th re are separate research station :■ for 
marine and inland fishery. The Nutrition Research Laboratories have been doing 
very useful field and Laboratory research work. The Research and Development 
Department, the Defence Science Organisation and the Institute of Armament Studies 
are under the Ministry of Defence. 

10. The difficulties of state enterprise.—The guidance and control of the economy by 
the state and the emergence of the State as a capitalist and entrepreneur, however, 
raise some serious difficulties. It is in the less developed countries that such measures 
become more urgent and the state tends to be saddled with the multifarious responsi¬ 
bilities of economic functions apart from the traditional administrative responsi¬ 
bilities. In such a situation, the administrative machinery and personnel have got to 
expand rapidly, and in most cases, to work out their own methods for the promotion, 
management and control of economic enterprises in which the technique of pure civil 
administration is not very helpful. Business administration ,moreover, requires quick 
decisions which are not compatiable with the usual redtapism of civil administration. 

This is one of the reasons why we advocate the participation of private enterprise, both 
indigenous and foreign, in state enterprises and their equity capital. Foreign 
participation would not only ease the difficulties of foreign exchanges and technologi¬ 
cal deficiencies, but also help to build up the traditions of a higher managerial effi¬ 
ciency. Participation of indigenous equity capital would make Hate management more 
alert and provi.'e a direct check in addtion to the indirect one of the legislature. 

11. The Central Committee on Employment.— The Ministry of Labour and Employ¬ 
ment of the Central Government set up in the year 1958 the Central Committee on 
Employment in view of the fact that the growth of on planned and private economy 
has not been able to absorb the annual accession to the labour force. We have 
recommended the setting up of a similar body for our State and we consider that 
our own plans and recommendations for expanding the scope for employment in this 
State may be brought continuously to the notioe of he Central Committee on 
Employment. This measure is ver important i i view of the limited scope for initia¬ 
tive by the State Government itself. 

12. The Central Government and technical training.- —In view of the major responsi¬ 
bility of ti e Centre for economic development and the highly specialised types of 
technologists, technicians and skilled workers who are required for the new enterprises 
in the country, the Centre takes steps to provide appropriate kinds of training at 
different levels through training institutions in India and by deputing trainees to 
foreign countries. In a number of tke new industrial enterprises, training of the Indian 
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per onnel is arranged for, under foreign experts, in course of the erection of the units 
and in the early stages of their working. It is necessary that the permanent employ¬ 
ment planning organisation which we are recommending for this State should be alive 
to the need of securing proper representation for the training of Biharis in these 
lines. The Centre has also assumed responsibility for the drawing up of the plans and 
arranging for the establishment of training centres for technical as well as vocational 
training for the smaller industries even when they are being managed by the state 
governments. 

13. Central Government and aids to the private sector. —All the foregoing accounts of 
the functions of the Centre show that the sector of private enterprise is dependent 
on the Government for most of its promotional as Well as routine activities. Hence, 
in order to help and encourage important industries in the private sector, the Govern¬ 
ment extends financial assistance to private enterprise by way of loans or participation 
in equity capital. The Industrial Finance Corporation extends long-term loans to the 
large industries (the State Financial Corporations have been set up for medium and 
small industries). The National Industrial Development Corporation, set up in 1951, 
has formulated several projects for newlines of development. The Central Government 
takes special steps to secure raw materials from abroad. It also arranges for foreign 
technical assistance from abroad. To supplement the capital resources which are avail¬ 
able here, the Government arranges for the participation of foreign firms and appro¬ 
priate guarantees have been extended for the purpose to foreign capital. 

14. The Central Government in relation to the development of the industries controlled 
hy it and their employment value. —The development of mining and of the basic heavy 
industries is the responsibility of the Central Government. With the limited resources 
at the disposal of the nation as a whole, the Central Government has got to lay out 

!ans not only according to the local supply of raw materials but 
’ nation a number of other economic and non-economic factors 
A developments. Hence there is much scope for negct i- - 
witch to see that the interests of t’ is State are adequately 
Taction the measures like the construction of the 
ment of thermal power stations for rural electrification 
Petroleum Refinery at Barauni. They would go a long 
./ of the densely populated regions of the Ganga Valley, 
nat a careful study of the employment multiplier values of 
ox the ancillary and derived activities which they may promote 
iately. For example, petroleum refining industry itself has such a 
u hat it may give rise to a large number of activities and enterprises. 

15. The role of the Centre, the states, private <nterpri$e cnl co-operatives in the 
management of the economy. —The consideration of. he functions of the Central Government 
noted in this chapter, shows that the Centre is the dominant partner in the working 
of the entire economy. We may, however, note that the rest of the detailed responsi¬ 
bility for the building up of the superstructure of the economy falls on the 
shoulders of the State Government and private enterprise. The latter is an omnibus 
term and includes the giant or the large enterprises as well as the large 
number of enterprises in medium, small, cottage and village industries. Private enter¬ 
prise also includes the large number of self-employed persons in commerce and agri¬ 
culture. While co-operative enterprises may tend to become a separate class, they are 
a part of the sphere of private enterprise. The role of the State Government has 
been examined in detail in the subsequent chapters. It may be mentioned here that 
the State Government, besides being indirectly responsible for helping the development 
of medium, small, cottage and village industries, have got wide scope, if they 80 
desire, for participating directly in industrial development. They may participate 
in the Central enterprises as other state governments have done. They may take 


the development' 
also by takirw 
including 
tiorw 
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enterprises of key importance in Schedule B. The coke oren enterprise at 
Durgapur of the West Bengal Government is an example. These activities are 
distinct from the industries or enterprises which have been or may be 
nationalised like passenger traffic by road. Very often the state government 
makes use of the Co-operative institutions for the pui’pose. A number of sugar 
mills provide examples as also the proposed co-operative cotton spinning mill in our 
State. Again, we have noted how local private enterprise is singularly lacking in 
Bihar and this is a strong argument for the Government undertaking large and 
medium enterprises for the purpose of utilising appropriately the foundations of the 
primary (mining) and the heavy secondary metallurgical and chemical industries which 
the Centre has been building up in Bihar. The direct employment value of the 
mining, metallurgical, chemical and other large industries is limited, but their multi¬ 
plier elfects can be exploited for increasing employment only by building up the ancillary 
feeder and derived industries like the root system and the branches of a tree with 
numerous nodal points. The argument is that if private enterprise fails to come for¬ 
ward to build up the economic superstructure w’hich alone can solve the unemployment 
problem, there is a clear case for the State Government to step in. 


16. Private enterprise in relation to employment. —Although the Second Five-Year 
Plan originally estimated the investment in the private sector at Rs. 2,400 crores 
against Rs. 4,800 crores in the public sector, we have to note that there is a vast 
field left for private enterprise in the medium and small organised industries. The 
scope for these categories is brought out by the number of the Development Councils 
and the licences granted, so far to private enterprise. Apart from these, there is 
scope for private enterprise in the cottage and the village industries if we accept the usual 
meaning of the term enterprises as equivalent to decision making units. We have 
still got to work out appropriate formulas for estimating employment >tentials of diffe¬ 
rent levels of enterprises firstly, in terms of the money va’ vestments, and 

secondly, in terms of the multiplier effects of each ind xlal points. 

Finally, the employment potentials of the industrial ac ’^vment 

in the tertiary sector have also got to be worked out 1 ** 

scope of private enterprise to solve our unemployment^ 
of degree, every person who is gainfully occupied a. 
of goods and services in the national income is ere. 
directly or indirectly. However, we have drawn a disti., 
generating and employment absorbing occupations in this respcv 
of demacrcation of practical value. It is desirable that we should 


ration of all the ancillary, subsidiary and derived industries and* 
out of the Central, State and the large private enterprises in nrifa t,n 
Bihar. These have been examined to a certain - - 

and tertiary industries. 
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We are giving in this section a brief account of the^uorjgj ® d °J pooir t^l 8Uo ° 
State in the planning of economic growth and of the ditoiq pr g ■° Ue luq w 1 

have also noticed the gap at the lowest level with regard to ~ - 

of the planning of the private iirterprises has not been atte P>ted 
integrated into the national plan to which they have to conform. 


ution. We 
ng. An analysis 
as they are all 


17.1. The responsibility of the Centre for over-all planning and management of Central 
enterprises. The oneness of a national economy internally and in relation to the global 
economy necessitates a central co-ordination and guidance of the economy, whatever 
the system of government. Hence the overall planning and guidance of our eoonomy 
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is the function of th® Central Government. Within this overall planning, the require¬ 
ments of all the constituent states are fitted in. Secondly, the Central plan has to 
utilise all the available organs and agencies for th© execution of the detail* of the 
plans, guidance of growth and evaluation of results. 

Formally, the Planning Commission,- the National Development Council and all their 
subsidiary organis^fcio is have only got advisory function. The execution of the detailed 
plans is the responsibility of the Central Cabinet Committee and the different Ministers 
concerned with each separate constituent of th * Plan. The execution of the promotional 
stage and the management in the subsequent operational period may be carried out 
either departmentally or through separate promotional and then managerial bodies 
responsible to the appropriate ministries. In respeeb of both the promotional and 
managerial functions, there arises the problem of reconciling the freedom and initiative of 
the managers with that of national control. The solutions are being worked out on 
the basis of accumulating experience. The problem of the management of giant and 
chain private enterprises bring out the organisational and managerial difficulties of 
similar state enterprises, but there are additional complexities in the latter. Our 
own economy in the public sector has to work out its own system in rssp3ct of the 
management of the centrally administered large nationalised enterprises. The problem 
of a hierarchic management of giant business enterprises whether in a totally socia¬ 
lised economy, as in Russia, or in a free economy, is a different one. In each case, 
those who run the enterprise from the directors and general managers down to the 
wage-earners are not proprietors . They are all fiduciaries and trustees. But in the 
private enterprises, subject to rules of external control laid down by the state, the 
share-holders are theoretically the final authorities who get the enterprise managed by 
the Directors and arrange for the check on the Directors through auditors directly 
appointed by themselves. In the state enterprises, however, the chain of fiduciaries 
becomes longer. The ultimate share-holders are all the citizens of the state and 
even the voters are the fiduciaries of those outside the voters’ list, the parliamentary 
and other representatives are the fiduciaries of the voters, the ministers are the fiduciaries of 
those representatives, and then the managers of the enterprises are the fiduciaries of 
the Ministries and the Government. But all these agencies, except the last one, are 
political. The great problem in the nationalised enterprises is one of setting up an 
institutional device for discharging the functions of the share-holders of the private 
enterprises. 

17.2. Planning and execution of the plan by the state. —The drafts of the state plans 
are prepared by the states. After they have been fitted into the national plan, their 
execution is the responsibility of the state. As the state plans are organically fitted 
into the national plan and have to depend for funds, guidance, co-ordination and 
control on the Centre to a considerable extent over and above their own direct 
responsibilities in all these respects, each state has to set up its own bodies and 
liaison officers corresponding to those at the Centro. 

There is one advantage for the states that, except in certain cases, they have not 
got the problem of directly managing state enterprises. Most of their activities are 
concerned with guiding, activising and stimulating the private enterprise of the farmers, 
the enterprisers in the medium, small and cottage industries; looking to the welfare of 
the workers, fostering associative activities and revitalising the social framework. 
Hence the main organisational difficulties of the states lie in the problems of— 

(i) how best to reach the numerous private enterprises, small farmers and arti¬ 
sans and the large capitalist, and 

( ii) how to co-ordinate the activities and developmental functions of t e depart 
ments normally controlled from the State Secretariat. 

39 Lab —14 
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The solution of these problems have been found by means of setting up certain 
new wings in the developmental departments and reorienting their functions. The 
question of the co ordination of the activities of the departments has been solved by 
the setting up of appropriate bodies at the district, subdivision and Block levels at 
which popular participation has also been provided for. 

'17.3. The gap in respect of micro-planning. —These accounts show how our centralised 
integrated plan for the growth of the economy, built up as a co-ordinated structure, 
branches through various stages of detailed planning. But in a country of lakhs of 
villages the logically complete structure would be secured only if there is the 
final micro-planning at the village level through which each and every individual 
family can be embraced within the scheme. In the Soviet Union this work at the 
bottom is done by the village Soviets and the factory umts. In a democratic coun¬ 
try the methods of these Soviets may not be copied without introducing regimentation. 
And yet micro-planning at the bottom is essential. 

18. The Necessity of Mic io-pla thing Employm ent im Detail. 

At various places we have referred to tho need of micro-planning of employment 
reaching down to the village in rural and the ward in urban areas and then to 
individual families. Wo have brought out its importance in our justification for case 
and type studies. We have sought to bring out the basic value of individual moti¬ 
vation and of attitude which can bo reached only by micro-planning. We have also, 
at places, struck a note of pessimism on account of tho lack of response to stimuli 
from the farmer arising out of the lack of proper attitude. We have also just 
referred to the value of relief employment, shramdan, standing offers of work, and 
guidance and protection - of self-employment. Wo have not, however, considered the 
subject of the possible and available agencies for micro-planning so as to reach the 
villages and the families. We propose considering them in this section. 

18.1 The ava'lable and possible agenc'es for detailed planning. —Apart from 
the difficulty of reaching about 68,000 villages through any agency of the 
Government, its cost as well as tho chances of making effective dent on the 
problems or poverty, low productivity and unemployment have also got to be con¬ 
sidered. Our view is that for dealing with such a vast problem over such a vast 
area, we have to utilise every agency which may be available to supplement one 
another. These agencies may be the officers of tho different development departments 
of the Government at the bottom, specially the officers of Departments of Agriculture, 
Fishery, Animal Husbandry Industries and Forests. The Block Development agency, 
wherever established, is playing a great part by co-ordinating the work of all the 
development departments and by trying to create proper attitude among men. Then 
there is the Gram Panchayat. The co-operative system is another agency which can 
go down to every village and family. The Khadi and Gramodyog Sangh and other 
such bodies affiliated to and recognised by tho State Khadi and Village Industries 
Board under the Central Khadi and Village Industries Commission are very useful 
agencies for the purpose. We do not also rule out other voluntary associations or 
voluntary efforts of other institutions. We may now consider the role to be played 
by such agencies. 

19. The officers of the Development Department and Bloch Development Organisations. - 
We may consider them together because by now it has been fully realised that the 
officers at the bottom of any hierarchy can function only through some co-ordinating 
authority at the bottom to collect all the knowledge and stimuli from above a:.d see 
that they are passed down. It is assumed that the officers know their job, but this 
knowledge can be made effective only if they also know in addition how to com¬ 
municate it to the people for whom the knowledge is meant. Wo are glad to see 
that this latter kind of training is also being imparted to the officers. 
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While a considerable amount of valuable work is thus being done it is o sentia] 
to know the limitations so that remedial and complementary measures may be pro¬ 
vided. Our Community Development system is the democratic alternative of the 
communist method of rigidly laying down the entire scheme for being carried out by 
the state and the co-operative farms. We should, however, realise the handicaps under 
which our Block or Community Development systems work. The greatest difference is 
that in the U. S. A., the receptive attitude and enterprise of the farmers is already 
I resent which have got to be created in India. Secondly, because the attitude towards 
innovation is already present in the U. S. A. a considerable amount of effective 
publicity work is done in that country by numerous commercial agencies interested 
in buying from or selling to the farmers. Such an example is not altogether un¬ 
familiar to us. Some of the best managed sugar mills in Bihar (and elsewhere) run 
a biological serv ice advising and supervising in a routine way the work of the sugar 
cane growers by almost weekly visits of their overseers to fields of the cultivators. 


Another great difficulty of the Block officers is that they har e got to look to 
revenue and administrative duties as well in addition to their development work. 
Moreover, most of the villagers who come to them do so for certain kinds of grants 
and other facilities as passive receipients. In this atmosphere the task of attitude 
building becomes secondary and the guidance function of this official body is thrown 
into the background. - We would therefore strongly recommend that in order to make 
the Block Development Officers fully effective in the task of creating a proper attitude 
among the villagers towards development programmes so that they take more than 
casual interest in them, these officers should be relieved of revenue and other adminis¬ 
trative works which may compel them, to adopt coercive measures in the interest of 
the State. It has been noticed by the Committee that the posting of armed constables 
itself at the block offices to guard the revenue collection has generally deterred the 
Adivasis in Cliotanagpur from going as freely to the Block offices a3 they used to 
do before.-This is a dangerous symptom and unless urgent steps are taken to remedy 
it the wholo scheme of community development may founder.* 

20. The Panckayats .—The new Parchayat system is making fairly good progress. 
The experiment which is being done in Bihar is quite novel. There is no attempt to 
graft a panchayat from above by the Government. Instead, a panchayat is enabled 
to grow from the bottom, and by and large, the Panchayats have' given a fair 
account of themselves. They should be entrusted, gradually, with the task of revenue 
collection and village administration besides planning for the village. On account of 
their intimate knowledge of the people and the surrounding conditions, they are iit 
a better position to function successfully. The State will have, no doubt, to provide 
guidance and leadership in the early stages of their growth; but once they are firmly 
developed, they would provide the most solid base for our future planning. 

21. The Co-operative Societies.—Theoretically, and as originally conceived by the 
poineers in the West, the co-operative system was considered to embrace the entire 
field of human activities. In actual practice, the co-operative organisations have to 
confine their scope to limited spheres of work in conformity with the Act and rules 
governing them. Various kinds of co-operative societies are working and they are valu¬ 
able organisations for specific fields of developmental activities. Under the existing 
system, it would not be possible to set up a co-operative society for micro-planning 
of all the activities of a village. This task will have to be left in our country to 
the blocks and panchayats. 


*Two members, viz., the Chief Secretary and the Development Commissim.-r do not ag’ee with the 
eeommendation contained in this paragraph- 
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22. The Khadi and Village Industries Beard and its affiliated bodies .—The Khadi 
and Village Industries activities are carried on by a number of institutions which 
have grown up since the twenties. These activities are now co-ordinated by the State 
Khadi and Village Industries Board and its Advisory, Council under the Central control 
of the Khadi Village and Industries Commission. The principal affiliated body conducting 
the activities is the Khadi and Gramodyog Sangh. But other associations engaged in 
similar activities are also affiliated. We have studied their working with the help of 
one of the members of the Committee who has been intimately associated with them 
over a long period. The great merit of this composite organisation is that the initia¬ 
tive of the affiliated bodies has been reconciled with an overall supervision and 
financial assistance by the State Board. The State Khadi Board is mainly responsible 
for managing the sales emporia and the overall administration of the assistance to 
the associations and units engaged in developing and running Khadi and Village 
Industries activities. The present composite organisation -is the result of the growth 
over a number of years during which a system of co-ordination has also been built 
up which both the Commission at the Centre and the State Board have very wisely 
sought to conserve. The operating associations have established local agencies, a direct¬ 
ing organisation, methods of work, certain traditions of outlook and service as well 
as frictionless operation which have very greatly impressed the Committee. Progress 
has been slow, but solid. 

23. The scope for the application of the technique evolved ly the Khadi and Gramo- 
iyog Sangh in the urban areas .—In our chapter on urban unemployment we have 
referred to the applicability of the technique of work of the Khadi and Village 
Industries organisation to unemployment relief in the urban areas. It may be noted 
that the job of working out such detailed schemes of employment in the 
industrial areas may be left t ■ bo done sepa-ately as final proliferations 
from the ancillary and derived industries from the basic and medium industries is 
rather specialised and may be taken up separately, But in the other urban areas the 
conditions are not very far removed from those obtaining among the rural population 
about which the Khadi and Village Industries organisation has built such well-tried 
technique and organisations. At least some of these activities may be adopted for the- 
urban areas and others may be thought out according to the needs of the locality. 
Tl\e Kolhu industry has already been demonstrated as eminently suitable for urban 
areas. The organisation may study and examine other activities suitable for these 
areas. Our own studies so far show that there is need for such activities in urban 
areas which can be taken up mostly by the families in their own homes. There are, 
no doubt, limitation on many of the activities listed under the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission Act being taken up in urban areas for want of raw materials 
and other facilities. But Khadi work is quite suitable for any locality, while others 
outside the list as well as from the list may prove to be quite suitable. The flexi¬ 
bility of the organisation and its activities is a favourable factor for these kinds of 
activities. 

24. The flexibility of the Khadi and Village Industries Organisation .—The organisation 
has got to conform now to statutory provisions. And yet, both its powers and the 
structure are so flexible that neither the growth of the organisation nor the sphere 
of activities are inhibited. The existence of the Advisory Board is extremely valuable. 
The parallel existence of recognised and registered institutions with their traditions 
and flexibility, their being composite units running agencies at lower levels right down 
to the village is another great factor providing scope for growth. The Intensive 
Area Scheme, and the provision for encouraging and bringing within its scope and 
utilising Khetra Samities as voluntary organisations registerable under the Charitable 
Institutions Act, along with the system of Yojna Committees and Gram Vikas Mandals 
create unlimited scope for new activities and micro-planning. Similarly, organisations 
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Ittfty be set up under the Friendly Societies Act. Subject bo satisfying certain minimum 
conditions about the sphere and method of work, new bodies as well as additional 
agencies may be fitted into the organisation. The organisation also makes use of the 
co-operative system within its frame-work for unit organisation. 

25. Flexibility of the list of village industries and organised activities. —These two are 
very important merits of the organisation. The Khadi and Village Industries Commis¬ 
sion Act of 1956 listed 12 industries to be under its purview. But the Act also 
provides for the inclusion of new ones by the Central Government on its own motion 
or on a recommendation from the Commission. Moreover, the scope for creating sub¬ 
sidiary bodies ope is out fields for many other kinds of activities on Which we. have 
laid emphasis. 

26. Work in the field of micro-planning by the Intensive Area Scheme.—By the very 
nature of the work to be done, a local agency of the Sangh is led into micro¬ 
planning or should be led into it. With regard to all the activities in the Khadi or 
one or more of the sponsored industries, the original emphasis was on family or local 
self-sufficiency and on the utilisation of local raw materials. But there has been no 
rigidity about it, and production of commodities for the near and distant markets 
are not ruled out. The scheme of Ambar Charkha, of the cottage match industry, the 
utilisation of dead animals, the encouragement of any local talents, skill and design 
and introduction of some completely new activities have all led to the linking of the 
village economy with the national economy. 'The State Board has helped this develop¬ 
ment by the provision of financial assistance and by marketing organisations. 

But the fact that the scale of work is small enables the agencies to go right 
down to the families or individuals as the working units and thus to take up micro¬ 
planning. 

Within the standard list of the work of Khadi and Village Industries itself there 
are provisions which lead the workers to look into the problem of unemployment in 
detail in the village. In this way, there is provision for a standing offer of work 
in Khadi spinning for whoever wants to take it up at a modest rate of 6 naye paise 
per hour in the Intensive Area Scheme. This measure is just like the one we have 
reccmmended for adoption on a larger scale for mass or relief employment. Such 
schemes which are already on the list like the use of non-edible oil for soap, of 
picking oil-bearing seeds, of collecting fibres and other cellulose materials, gathering of 
ta nni ng materials and numerous other activities would give rise to what we have 
classed as relief and marginal self-employment. The Intensive Area Scheme has nece¬ 
ssarily led to the development of total survey and detailed planning for the employ¬ 
ment of the entire work force within the available resuorces. We have looked into 
the survey, study and scheme of this type for village Deora in the Gaya district 
which was completed in 1958. It is a good and comprehensive model of case study 
and micro-planning embracing every aspect of the resources, human and material, 
and a complete planning for land improvement, reclamation, agriculture, fishery, 
afforestation or forest planting, forest products utilisation, animal husbandry, industries, 
social services, social security including employment, etc. The plan report observes very 
appropriately that the plan is in keeping with modem technique of development wh ich 
substitutes organisation for finance. Emphasis is laid on organisation consisting 
in the mobilisation of all idle resources in men and material as well as finance (The 
Deora Village Plan, Page 80). 

27. Conclusions and recommendations on the work of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Board and the Sangh .—Although these organisations are just on the fringe of micro- 
planning, it is to be noted that no other organisation is thinking on these comprehensive 



lines. The Department of Agriculture h&s got its scheme for village planning to be 
executed through the Community Development Projects, but it is naturally limited in 
its scope. 

We are specially impressed by the inclusion of the guarantee of employment for th9 
marginal persons not automatically absorbed by the process of development. We 
believe that a vigorous execution of the plan in any village would firstly, set into 
operation the self-acting forces of the economy in the village and would secondly, 
serve as a model for the adjoining villages. 

We appreciate the long-run value of the Intensive Area Scheme with regard 
to the building up of attitude and the training of organisers. The technical training 
imparted in manual skill as well as in associative and organisational work would 
engrain a new attitude more effectively and durably than mere publicity activity 
because the new way of looking at work and life would grow into routine habit 
and arise out of the concrete results of more employment and income. We hope that 
in time the workers from the intensive areas would provide leadership for the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. 

The Intensive Area Scheme studies bring out the -large volume of preparatory and 
overheadwork which neither (1) the State agencies nor, (2) the individual village 
families can do. The Khadi and Village Industries Board and the Sangh really fill 
a great |j[ vacuum. 

Our knowledge and experience of the growth of organisational work for social acti¬ 
vities in the State, however, points to the need of one caution. While we are aware 
that the work of organising the Intensive Area Schemes should grow rapidly and that 
the activity itself should absorb a large number of educated youngmen, we are anxious 
that the sound [tradition of unobtrusive and efficient service of these organisations with 
an ideological [motivation is not diluted by too much of career-minded attitude which 
a rapid expansion may tend to introduce among the workers. For this as well as for 
other reasons, it would be desirable to provide the cadre of organisers and technicians 
and rely for local publicity effects on the concrete achievements and on the enthu¬ 
siasm of the local unpaid workers. 

We have mentioned about the work of micro-planning for marginal employment and 
self-employment in . the urban areas as suitable for these organisations working under 
the supervision of [the State Khadi Board. In addition, we draw the attention of 
those taking up the Intensive Area Schemes to the decay of agriculture and land use 
around the mining fand industrial areas. Normally the industrial areas with their 
.high spending powerj should have stimulated agriculture, animal husbandry and horti¬ 
cultural activities in the surrounding villages. But the lack of enterprise and res¬ 
ponse has produced very abnormal retrograde results. Here, therefore, are fields in 
which, if organisers are available, very tangible and spectacular results may be 
expected since the industrial and mining areas already provide good markets for the 
products of intensive land utilisation. There may be the difficulty that the workers 
from these villages have become so much satisfied with the cash income which they 
have begun to earn that they do not want to exert more. However, the percentage 
of those not absorbed in the industries might be sufficient for being activised for 
more intensive farming. The fact of the decline of agriculture in the outlying villages 
is there. The reasons we have just been guessing about. A spot study and survey 
of a few samples may reveal these reasons in greater detail. 

23. Voluntary associations, basic schools, colleges and. universities .—The volume of 
work awaiting to be done for (a) micro-planning and (b) collecting data on specific 
features is so vast that all available agencies should be tapped for the purpose. The 
“adoption” of a village by the Rotary Club of Patna is an example Of the voluntary 
activities of an association. The Basic Training College at Turki made very comprehen- 
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sive studies of some of the neighbouring villages and even organised certain un¬ 
employment relief measures. The colleges and higher training schools of the State 
can well afford to set up small business-like units of teachers as permanent organisa¬ 
tions which can do intensive survey and micro-pi aiming even though they may not 
be able to execute the plans. But the data collected would be useful and the woik 
itself would provide very valuable training in practical economics and insight into 
certain important features of public administration. The scope for making use of 
voluntary registered bodies under the Charitable Institutions or Friendly Societies Act 
have already been referred to. 

Reference to certain statistical and analytical surveys and studies not directly pro¬ 
ducing micro-plans but providing valuable tools for micro-planning by Universities may 
be made here. We have made numerous references in this report to gaps in our 
knowledge and in the tools in our workshop of social engineering. It may be recalled 
that the chemical industries poineered by Germany were created out of the results 
of the researches in the Universities at very little cost to the state. The cost of social 
and statistical survey in India has been going up so much that it has attracted 
quite a lot of criticism. Much of it was necessary in view of the paucity of infor¬ 
mation and the necessity of reliable data for planning. But it is now time that the 
Universities take up some of these burdens, thus providing some relief to the Govern¬ 
ment as well as initiating students and teachers into the practical aspects of social 
and economic life. 



CHAPTER V. 


An outline of the Employment Aspects of the Economy of Bihar. 

1. The overall features of the economy in relation to employment—the strains of 
growth and transition along with the difficulties of an underdevelope ’ economy .—The out¬ 
standing feature of the economy of Bihar a decade or so ago was that it was a 
stagnant and underdeveloped one because the normal progress of the Indian economy 
had been arrested two centuries ago as compared to the growth which took place in 
the West. A slow and unco-ordinated growth had begun from the middle of the last 
century to which some momentum was added after 1914. But conscious and plan¬ 
ned efforts for co-ordinated development were initiated only during the last ten years 
after the Independence. The present position, therefore, is that this stangnant pool 
of our economy has now started to move. The result is that the major part of the 
economy is still underdeveloped and there is a vast mass of unemployment and under¬ 
employment due to the basic causes of lack of capital resources and appliances and the 
consequent deficiency in income and in aggregate demand for producer and 
consumer goods, the meagre margin for saving and the vicious circle that all 
these factors create. There is also a marked deficiency in the supply of enterprise in 
our State. Thus there is a large inactive labour force which never got into the 
field of employment. But since we have already initiated economic growth, we are 
in the early stages of a progressive economy and it is being subjected to the usual 
strains and stresses of a transitional economy which we have already examined. 
We may now look into the employment aspects of these triple features of back¬ 
wardness, transition and growth. 

2. The growth of population at an increasing rate racing aganist the growth of tk ] 
economy .—We have seen that in the transitional phases of an economy, the rapid fall 
in death-rate without any corresponding fall in birth-rate leads to a rapid increase 
in population with an adverse influence on the percentage in the employable age- 
group along with an increasing addition to the employable labour force. This growth 
of the population which was a little over 1 per cent in the preceding decades has 
been calculated to be growing at the rate of 1.8 per c nt < r annum now. Our rural 
survey of sampled villages has brought out an annual increase even exceeding 3 per c nt 
per annum in some of them. Now, the Census of 1951 gave us details from which we 
infer that there were already 32 lakh people unemployed. Moreover, there were about 
60 lakh employable people, in addition to them, not as yet in the labour market. 
A good percentage of this voluntarily unemployed number might have been coming 
into the labour market since the i as a result of education, urbanisation and growth 
of job consciousness. In addition to this backlog, there would be the annual addi¬ 
tion to the labour force. Against all these figures, it has been calculated that the 
First Five-Year Plan did not add appreciably to the number of jobs. The Second 
Plan, too, is expected to create only 8 lakh jobs by 1961. All these calculations 
bring out the growing dead weight of unemployment on the economy on account of 
the rapid growth of population. 

3. The load of dependants and of the inactive or unemployed population .—Even 
according to the Census of 1951 when the total population was 402.26 lakh and the 
annual rate of the growth of population had been little over 1 per cent the percentage 
of population in the age-group below 15 wa» 38.1 and that of persons who were 60 
or above was 7.2. Thus 45.3 per cent of the population was in the dependent age 
group. Allowing for those engaged in domestic work, students, and so on, 40 per cent 
of the population is considered to constitute the labour force. But we find that aet 
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only the load of the dependent population on the economically active section is very 
high, but even the 40 per cent of the population equal to 160.9 lakh were not 
gainfully occupied. The Census returned only 127.1 lakh out of them as economically 
active, leaving 34 lakh as not active and thus adding to the load of the dependents. 
We find oiia: 13.3:5 lakh were returned as earning dependents. But they mostly belong 
to the non-earning or dependent age-group. Thus there was a load of 34 lakh adults 
who were neither engaged in domestic work nor employed. To these figures we have 
to add the figure of the redundant labour force on land. 


4. The ruralised and undiversified economy of Bihar. —We find that, with the excep¬ 
tion of Orissa and Assam, Bihar is the most ruralised of the major States of India. 
The proportion of rural to urban population is 14 to 1 in Bihar as against 24 to 1 
in Orissa and 21 to 1 in Assam. But in Bihar, the proportion of agricultural popula¬ 
tion to the iron-agricultural population is 6 to 1 as against only 4 to 1 of Orissa 
and 3 to 1 of Assam. Tims our economy is not only highly ruralised, but it is also 
very undiversified. Moreover, this feature has got to be considered in the background 
of the fact that the cultivable land per head of the farm population in Assam° is at 
least six times that of Bihar. Tire position of Orissa, too, is better than that of 
Bihar in this respect. 


5. The ratio of land to labour in the agricultural sector in Bihar. —Bihar, according 
to the Census of 1951 had a population of 402.26 lakh living in a territory with a 
gross area of 70, 330 square miles or 45.01 million acres which was reduced to 67,134 
square miles or 42.08 million, acres. Of this, only 26.5 million acres is under cultiva¬ 
tion (including current fallow) with another paltry 3 million acres of marginal land 
which may be made cultivable. This gives us an average of 0.64 acres of land per 
head of the population engaged in agriculture. In the densely populated area 
it is as low as 0.3 of an acre per head of the farm population. Even this average 
of the ratio of land to the farm population has gone further down as a result of the 
transfer to West Bengal of 759 s juare miles of Purnea and 2,407 square miles of 
Manbhum districts. (Now, while the transfer of the estimated population of 14.42 
lakh has already been made good by the natural increase, the reduction of the total 
area of the Slate is permanent.) The importance of this ratio of land to the working 
population from the point of view of employment is clear. It is the area of land 
which means the demand for labour and determines the marginal productivity of each 
unit of labour even apart front the general question of the supply of food and agri¬ 
cultural raw materials. 


6. Regional diversity in natural and economic conditions— In view of the fact that 
it would take a long time to integrate and modernise the entire economy of the 
country, the Committee lias paid special attention to the specific problems of em¬ 
ployment and unemployment in different regions. These differences in the regional 
problems are very clear on account of the wide differences in the geographical, demo¬ 
graphic and economic features of the different regions. The plain regions of the Ganga 
Valley are rich in agricultural resources, but very densely populated and industrially 
backward. It is difficult to see how far agriculture-based industries alone can solve 
the problem of unemployment in fir m. Special efforts would be necessary to secure 
a greater inter-regional balance i:i growth and employment. The plateau regions 
are rich in mineral resources and the development of heavy industries is favourable 
not only for fostering ancillary, derived and feeder industries, but also for accelerated 
growth of employment in intensive fanning and commerce. 

7. The redundant 'population on land. —Even if we confine ourselves to the 127.07 
lakh of gainfully occupied population in 195.1, we find that 91 per cent of those livirm 
in rural areas and even 25.2 per cent of those living in the areas classed as urban 
derived their livelihood from, land as self-employed cultivators or as labourers along 
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■with a small number of non-cultivating rent-receivers. This gives us an aggregate 
®f 86.9 per cent of the working population hanging on to land, whether there is 
sufficient work for them or not. An effort has been made to estimate the number 
uf this redundant population. This redundancy of the working population on land 
brings out the urgency of diverting as much of this population to other activities as 
possible. The other immediate remedy and relief would consist of making agricul¬ 
ture more intensive and devising means for increasing the density of the cropping 
scheme and of agricultural operations. It is possible that the two processes of a diver¬ 
sification of the entire economy resulting in a shift of population from agricultural 
to non-agricultural occupations as well as the reorganisation of agriculture on more 
intensive lines may go together as mutually sustained and reciprocally balanced com¬ 
plementary processes. We have also considered this redundancy in relation to the 
measures for mass employment, relief employment, self-employment and emigration 
to other ; tates. 

8. The problem of seasonal unemployment and under-employment in the rural sector. — 
Along with this feature of a large redundant farm population, we have got the pro¬ 
blem of seasonal unemployment and under-employment which would be there even it 
the farm population were of the normal strength according to the existing farming 
practice. The Committee has sought to measure the extent of this under-employment 
and has come to certain important conclusions on the basis of the data so far avail¬ 
able from the Sample Rural Survey which was undertaken by the Committee. Avery 
wide diversity in the conditions determining the level of employment in agriculture 
in the different parts of the State has been found. This feature calls for specific 
measures suited to each area with its special conditions. 

9. The self-employed tenant farmer and the landless labourer .—We find that 7.75 per¬ 
cent of the entire gainfully occupied population numbering 9.85 lakh consisted of the 
cultivators of land mainly unowned. The Committee considers it to be a very im¬ 
portant intermediate category which provides a social and economic ladder for the 
large agricultural wage earning class numbering 28.63 lakh men and women. The 
Committee has examined their position and is making certain recommendations. 

10. Predominance of self-employment .—Another outstanding feature of our economy 
which has got to condition the employment policy and measures in Bihar is the 
fact that both in the agricultural as well as in the non-agricultural sector of the 
economy, the vast majority of the people are self-employed. Thus in the agricul¬ 
tural sector the owner cultivators and the tenant cultivators constituting 56.02 per¬ 
cent and 7.75 per cent respectively, or 63.77 per cent of the entire gainfully 
occupied population are self-employed. Even the agricultural labourers constitute an 
intermediate category as their’s is not a contract of labour but only a contract for 
labour, as a lawyer might put it. And even out of the 16.16 lakh of persons in non- 
agricultural occupations over 7.57 lakh consists of self-employed or independent workers 
who are neither employers nor employees. It is i-emarkable that the number of em¬ 
ployers or wage-earners, even when any person who is employing a single wage-earner 
is given the status of an employer, is only 72,703 (including 13,693 women). The 
number of all categories of employees including those in the administrative activities 
and in domestic service was less than 8 lakh. Only about Oxie-half or less of this 
number consisted of industrial workers. 

11. Small number of the employed population in the non-agricultural sector .—The 
other outstanding feature of the economy, as would be inferred from the preceding 
paragraphs, is the small number of gainfully occupied people in the non-agricultural 
sector. Out of the 127.07 lakh people gainfully occupied, only 16.16 lakh were in 
the non-agricultural occupations constituting about 13 per cent of all the gainfully 
occupied people. Even out of this total number, the actual number of those people 
ffhose work might generate further employment w*-? limited. 
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12. Lack of employment generating industrial s ‘.per sir .ct ire .—The Committee has 
found itself in a position to be rather cautious when rosy pictures of the economy 
and optimistic conclusions are sought to be drawn from the data on the mineral 
resources and heavy industries. It may foster a sense of economic narcissism when 
we read that we produce 100 per cent of the copper ore, 87 per cent of Kyanite, 60 
per cent of mica, 54 per cent of coal, 48 per cent of -iron ore, about 48 per cent of 
china-clay, over 46 per cent of asbestos, over 30 per cent of bauxite, over 27 per cent 
of fireclay and so on, of the total production of India. We are likely to feel com- 
plascent at the knowledge of the largest steel plant of Asia being situated in Bihar. 
We are also the largest cement manufacturers in India. The Co mmit tee, however, 
has examined in the proper place the meagre volume of employment they create 
and has come to the conclusion that merely strong' bases for industrialisation are not 
sufficient unless these bases are utilised for an appropriate superstructure of the eco¬ 
nomy. The Committee has tried to show how there are deficiencies and gaps in 
the higher strata of the structure above the base which accounts for the absence 
of the multiplier affects of these strong bases in the sphere of employment. 

13. The strains of an economy in transition. —On the top of the problems of a back¬ 
ward or under-developed economy with regard to employment, we shall have to face 
other problems created by an economy in transition. It is important to note that 
some of these frictional problems created by growth and transition are self-liquida¬ 
ting. But many of them require special measures for reducing the immediate hard¬ 
ships as well as for bringing about the durable adjustments on sounder lines. The 
Committee, has, therefore, sought to go into these problems and has made appropriate 
recommendations for necessary measures or for further investigations. One of those 
recommendations is for a continuous study of the dynamics of the structure of con¬ 
sumption at different levels of individual income in order to adjust the structural 
balance in production to the structure of demand. Again, a transitional economy 
necessarily creates frictional unemployment which will have to be faced and coped 
with. 

14. The trend of the shift from the available labour force to the labour market force. —The 
Committee has examined the trend of urbanisation during the recent decades and of 
the increasing number of persons presenting themselves on the labour market seeking 
jobs. Prima fad , it is a desirable feature that the volume of voluntary unemploy¬ 
ment or idleness is on the wane. But it raises the difficult problem of finding 
employment for an increasing number of people. 

15. The trend of urbanisation. —The Committee has noted the remarkable coinci¬ 
dence of the growth of population since 1921 with the accelerated growth of urbanisa¬ 
tion. This feature has been examined from various points of view. It is felt that 
this trend may be put to good us8 in not only relieving pressure on land but also 
for providing more intensive land use around the growing urban areas. It is con¬ 
sidered necessary to repeat the urban unemployment survey conducted by the Direc¬ 
torate of Economics and Statistics with a view to get a picture of the occupational 
patterns in the sub-urban areas as well. It appears that, so far, the towns in gene¬ 
ral, except a few like Katihar, Jamshedpur and so on, have been growing mainly 
for administrative and commercial reasons. So the occupations provided in them are 
rather employment absorbing than employment generating. It is felt that a guidance 
of the rur-urban economy would provide more effective means to relieve the pressure 
of population in the densely populated regions than any attempts to transfer popula¬ 
tion to other districts of the State. 

16. The growing number of the educated unemployed. —The problem referred to in 
the last paragraph is made still more difficult by the expansion of education and ail 
increasing number of young persons seeking jobs of the class which are not availalfce 
to the extent of the demand for them. This is clearly reflected by the mounting 
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figures of educated job-seekers on the live registers of the Employment Exchanges 
working in this State as also by the increasing number of pupils or alumni passing 
out of the increasing number of Secondary schools and colleges. The problem is so 
urgent and important that a separate sub-committee lias examined it and the subject 
has been considered in detail in a separate chapter. 

17. The problem of gainful employment of women. —This is a mixed problem created 
by the factors which have been reducing the scope for much of the work in the 
homes in the rural areas by the expansion of education among women, by a growing 
number of entire families migrating to the towns and by an increasing number of 
women seeking paid jobs. The Committee has tried to examine all these feature along 
with the existing feature that a much smaller percentage of women are gainfully 
occupied in the urban areas than in the rural areas. 

18. The role of emigration in relation to enrploymcn*. - The attention of the Com¬ 
mittee has been drawn to a rather neglected feature of the economy of Bihar rela¬ 
ting to the number of the temporary emigrants from the State, it plays an important 
part in our economy in view of the low ratio of Land to the working pop .r ation and 
also of the flaws in the structur of tho lion-agricultural sector as well av in view 
of the rapid growth of population. Wa find that at the timo of the Census the 
number of emigrants from Bihar to Assam, West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh was as 
high as 15.73 lakh, a figure almost equal to the entire working population in mining, 
quarrying, industry, commerce and ;:ervoces j. «.. in the entire non-agricultural sector 
and accounts for a large relief to our hard pressed economy. The Committee lias 
reasons to believe, as will be explained when the details are examined, that the 
actual number of persons gainfully occupied outside the State boundaries is likely to 
have been much higher. Moreover, there is evidence to show that much of this 
population is genuinely in active work as Against the number within the State which 
was given the status of being self supporting. No doubt, a certain fraction'this 
emigrant population consists of dependents as well, but it is a sufficiently imposing 
figure to deserve the consideration of tho Government. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Population projection and measurement of unemployment and of employm: 
is Bihar: Matching of the Labour Force and Employment. 

1. The complexity of the task <f the Committee in establishing the causa: 
meat and of ■measuring them and their consequences. —At the very comment 
work the Committee realised that the unemployment problem was far r 
in our country than in the highly industrialized countries. In the West, >• 
is normally a cyclical and passing feature caused by one or two far' 
temporary deficiency of consumer or investment demand or an imbalar 
in the economy in tho process of growth, on all of which accurate 
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available. Then in the industrially advanced countries, the statistical data ye ample 
and reliable. But, in our own country, all such data were absent when ■ e C rmnhcee 
commenced its work and in spite of considerable progress made since ti n, are 

still wide gaps in our knowledge, ifiudy, we know that our economy is not completely 
monetised and most of our production, consumption and employment is c ts'de the 
integrated and measurable economy. Secondly, even in the monetised sector of the 
economy, most cf the 1.27.07 lakh of the earners are self-employed. Hcr.cc, apart 
from the data supplied by the Census, not much could be ascertained and m asured 
about their economic condition except within the organised industrial sector v. ithout 
specific investigations and surveys. Finally, as our economy is not integrated and 
homogeneous, there is a wide variety of causes operating in each specific field 
which are superimposed upon the basic causes common to all backward economies. 
Hence, the practical requirements and importance of sectional and specific measures 
force us into a wide variety of investigations in the employment conditions in the 
different spheres. Just by way of illustration it may be noted how those conditions 
differ in the rural from the urban areas, in the agricultural sector from the non- 
agriculturai sector, among the owner cultivators from the tenant cultivators, among 
both from the causes affecting the landless rural labourers, among women separately 
in the rural and the urban areas from those affecting men, and so on. There are 
also wide local differences in tire conditions of employment. We know how the atten¬ 
tion of the Government as also cf the public was first drawn to the specific question 
of unemployment among the educated youngmen and among the middle class people. 
We also see how the special problem of under-employment, cutting across all these cate¬ 
gories noted above, have been attracting attention in recent years. Nor must we 
forget the large volume of what may be regarded as voluntary unemployment. And 
it may be noted that all these arc 'he problems now confronting us in addition to 
those relating to labour in the organised industries. It may be recalled how one of 
the causes leading to the appointment of this Committee was the large unemployment 
in the typical industries of Bihar like mica, shellac, bidi and a number of food process¬ 
ing enterprises. 


2. The necessity of a simple methodology of investigations. —-When unemployment and 
under-employment are looked upon as social and economic maladies, they call for 
observation, collection of data, their tabulation and presentation as a diagnotic process. 
Evidently, this diagnotic process must aim at data collection and analysis with the 
objectives of sifting, tracing and presenting each of the causes separately and of 
showing how they reinforce or counteract one another, which ones are likely to be 
self-terminating as a result of tire growth of the economy and which ones may be 
cumulative. These details are necessary for the purpose of formulating policies and 
prescriptions. For these reasons, the forms or schedules and the headings under which 
data are collected have got to subserve to these ends. Moreover, when policies are 
formulated and measures have been prescribed, the evaluation or appraisal of their 



effects is necessary like the assessment of the curative and remedial processes. Hence 
the forms and schedules have got to be standardised for being comparable over both 
time and space. For the purpose of these investigations, the Committee had broadly 
adopted the categories of the Census classification of the occupational tables. But it 
was felt that they were not quite adequate for the purposes in hand. It was consi¬ 
dered necessary to elaborate them for the purposes of the surveys undertaken by the 
Committee. Meanwhile the Central Statistical Organisation had been directed by the 
National Development Council in Novembei 1954 to standardise the methodology of 
employment and unemployment surveys so as to make the data and analysis of the 
different states comparable. The Central Statistical Organisation in consultation with 
the other statistical organisations and the states formulated a standardised methodo¬ 
logy which was published in its ‘Manual on Statistics of Labour, Employment and 
Unemployment’ in 1955. The methods and categories laid down are flexible enough to 
allow any new categories to bo included and existing categories to be sub-divided 
within its overall framework. Hence the Committee has not considered it necessary 
now to proceed with the working out of a new methodology. But the Committee 
thinks that the methods of investigation should he fairly simple so as to enable even 
an average honorary worker or any person from the village level administrative staff 
to understand and fill in the schedules with the same ease as tlie decennial census 
forms are handled by them. They should also be so easily manageable that apart 
from the initial handling they can be easily tabulated, presented, interpreted and 
used for operational guidance. It is believed that much of tho work for increasing 
employment will have to be done at tho village level reaching down to individual 
families. Hence methods of investigations have got to be suitable for being applied 
at those levels as well. 

3. Terms and concepts : The concepts of employable labour force and labour market 
force. —An important conclusion arrived at by the Committee at the very beginning 
of the enquiry is that there is a large mass of unutilised labour force in the rural 
areas which is either voluntarily unemployed or is at least not job conscious. This 
led us to the concept of an employable labour force larger than the labour market 
force. This concept is now formulated in tho Manual which distinguishes the labour 
force from the labour market force. The labour force means the entire volume of 
available labour whether it is seeking employment in the labour market or is outside 
the labour market by being voluntarily unemployed. The concept of gainful work is 
what has been in use from before. It means paid work as well as work in self- 
employment that is all. work for gain. So domestic work done by the family members 
is not included, but work done in family occupations is included in the category. 
Th se induced in this labour force are distinguished from tho&e ‘outside tho labour 
force’ and tho latter are also further categorised. The labour force is then categorised 
according to activities bringing out the classes “employed” and “not employed” and 
in other intermediate categories. This classification also brings out the intensity of 
employment and extent of under-employmont by means of the reference period of a 
survey. Labour force is further classified by status as to whether the workers are 
(1) employees, (2) apprentices, (3) employers, (4) workers on their own account, that 
is, self-employed or (5) unpaid family enterprise workers. Thus, purely domestic work 
is ruled out. It may be noted that the second and the fifth categories are not so 
classed in the Census table, but might have been included in certain cases in the 
Census category of earning dependents. The class “outside the labour force” is cate¬ 
gorised along the lines adopted in the Census but is put in a more definitely demar¬ 
cated group. 

4. Sources of Statistics of Employment, Unemployment, Under-employment and 

Fluctuations in Employment. 

4 . 1 . Growth in the sources of information in this decade. —When the Committee 
commenced its work of investigations with its limited resources it had to embark on 
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a number of explorations in new fields as shown by the tasks assigned to some of 
the sub-committees. It had some materials already available in shape of publications 
of the Central and the state Governments. These materials, however, have become 
more ample since then and are still becoming richer and more systematised. We may 
refer to the more easily accessible of these sources from which we are seeking to 
draw materials to fill in the gaps in our own data or to check the latter with a 
view to work out a satisfactory picture of the task assigned to us. It may he 
mentioned here that in certain cases figures for our State are not available separately 
but there arc all-India statistical tables or quantitative information which we may 
liavo to make use of. In such cases we have followed the usual formula of consider¬ 
ing one-ninth of such quantity or number as applicable to Bihar on the basis of 
the ratio of our population to the population of India. This formula, however, has 
got to be modified where the parameter itself deviates from this proportion. Bor 
example, while the total population of Bihar was 402 lakh out of 3,569 lakh its 
urban population was only 27 lakh out of the all-India total of 619 lakh. Therefore, 
we can hardly consider one-ninth of the figure of urban unemployment of India as 
applicable to Bihar. 

4.2. Principal published sources of information on employment and work force. —The 
following are the principal and easily accessible sources of data on employment :— 

(*) Bihar Unemployment Committee Report of 1935-36. 

(n) Census of India. 1951, Yol. I, Parts I and II. 

(in) The Census of India, 1951, Volume V, Part II-B—Tables : Economic Tables of 
E ihai. 

(iv) The Bengal Famine Commission Report, Final, 1945 Part II, Chapter I. 

(v) Demographic Year Book of the U. N. 0. 

(vi) Statistical Abstract of India (Annual). 

(vii) Bihar Statistical Hand-Book. 

(viii) Est imates of National Income published by the Central Statistical Organisa¬ 
tion. 


(ix) The Agricultural Labour Enquiry (1951). 

(a;) National Sample Surveys. 

(xi) State Surveys Complementary to the N.S. S. 

(xii) The First Five-Year Plan Report of India (specially Chapters I and XXXIX). 
(xiii) Two-Year Plan of Bihar. 

(xiv) First Five-Year Plan of Bihar. 

(xv) The Second Five-Year Plan (speciallyChapters land V) of India 

(xvi) Paners relating to the formulation of the Second Five-Year Plan (specially 
Chapter IV). ‘ 
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(xvii) The Second Five-Year Plan of Bihar. 

t-veiii) The Annual Reports of the Developmental Departments of Bihar. 

(xix) The Annual Reports under the Minos, Factories and Labour Acts. 

(xx) Tne Census of Indian Manufactures (Annual since 1943). 

(xxl) The Annual Report of the Directorate of the National Employment Service. 
(xxii) The Indian Labour Gazette. 

(xxiii) Annual Census of the employees of the Government of Bihar every year as 
standing on the 1st of Juno since 1952 by the Central Bureau of Econo¬ 
mics and Statistics of Bihar. 

(xxiv) The Quarterly Report of tho Employment Market Information Programme 
(available since the middle of 1958). 

5, Assessment oe the Utility and Shortcomings of the All-India Sources. 


5.1. The N.S.S. and other reports and statistics .—Much of eho literature emanating 
from the Planning Commission and L:s subsidiary bodies not only have necessarily 
got to give ample statistics but also contain valuable tools of analysis which are 
ever being added to and improved. What, however, we feel is that it would be of 
very great help for administrators, hr inessmen and others if tho stale break-down of 
figures were available to a greater extent. 

In the investigations of the N. S. S., the figures in jar y cases were available for 
region:: or and were not applicable statewise. The y, icm adopted by the Census 

of 1051 of having the regions, sub-regions, zones and sub-zones nil bin stale bound¬ 
aries makes it possible to obtain or work out sL.v-vbo figures. Unless tho data on 
samples collected by the N. S. S. within the areas of the states are also available 
state-vise to the State Bureaux of Economies and Statistics which are asked to conduct 
similar supplementary surveys on their own account, the all-India averages lose much 
of their value for the purposes of the stales. 


5.2. The. Census of Indian Manufactures .---The annual Census of Indian M- nufactures 
under tho Industrial Statistics Act of 1942 of the Centro, now subr-titut ed by the 
Collection of Statistics Act of 1953 in force from 1956, is available from the year 
1946. The (outre is responsible for the collect Un of statistics f...r the industries 
scheduled under tho Industries (Development and Eegulation) Act cf 19.51. All of the 
62 i dostri.es scheduled for Census have not been covered re yet. Another limitation 
is that only such establishments as use power and employ 20 workers or more have 
been covered. However, figures are. available separately fur Bihar excci 
vlum. the number of factories in the State is loss than three. 
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figures of employment in each enterprise, whether the employees arc working in the 
premises or elsewhere. For example, the large number of workers operating and main¬ 
taining the transmission lines of the electrical enterprises are not accounted for in 
the returns of the factories under the Factories Act. 


5.4. y hr. figures of the Employ mini Exchange registers. — The great merit of the 
figures ghen by the Employment Exchanges is that the records have heroine more 
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elaborate and informative. They show the age, educational and vocational qualification, 
technical category and industrial origin of the applicants. The occupational categories 
are now fairly elaborate. The registers enter and calculate the first entrants into the 
labour market separately from the persons thrown out of employment, A regular and 
periodical analysis of the information can give us indicators showing the increase in 
the size of the labour market separately for each category as also indicate the shifts 
in the trends of employment. The growth in the size of the labour market may be 
examined along with the estimated'growth of population. The figures of the place¬ 
ments may indicate the trend of employment occupation-wise and bring out occupa¬ 
tional shortages and surpluses. 


6. Thu Census Tables. 

8.1. The livelihood pattern or occupational classification of the Census of 1951.—In 
view of the fact that the Census tables alone provj^g a comprehensive picture of 
employment so far, we have to start with an examination figures given in them. 
We find that at the tabulation level, the population for each unit was classified 
broadly into male and female which ry ns through all furtftST classifications of the 
population. The area units are separated into rural and urban, the population in each 
being again divided into agricultural and non-agricultural. The definition of rural and 
urban area has differed in certain cases from state to state, but the chanceS an J 
errors about inferences of economic significance are minimised on account of 
detailed occupational tables for each. Thus the agricultural and non-agricultural popula¬ 
tion is shown for both the rural and the urban areas separately. As already noted, 
the sex categories run through all these and through further classifications. The 
agricultural and the non-agricultural classes are tabulated according to the economic 
status as earning or self-supporting members, earning dependents and non-earning 
dependents. The agricultural class is further sub-divided into four livelihood 
classes of (1) cultivators of wholly or mainly owned land, (2) cultivators of wholly or 
mainly un-owned land, (3) cultivating labourers and (4) non-cultivating owners of land, 
and other agricultural rent receivers. The non-agricultural population has been classified 
as engaged in (1) production (other than cultivation), (2) commerce, (3) transport and 
(4) other services and miscellaneous sources. Economically active non-agricultural 
population has further been split up into three categories of ( i ) employers, ( ii) em¬ 
ployees and (Hi) independent workers. The non-agricultural livelihood classes engaged 
in mining, industries, commerce and services are tabulated in very elaborate categories 
of ten divisions and eighty-eight unevenly distributed subdivisions of these divisions. 
These classifications have been briefly indicated just to show what an investigator can 
find in the Census tables. All these details may be understood and mastered without 
any great efforts by an intelligent investigator before he takes up any local or specific 
survey. They would also shou r what kind of information is not available and may 
have to be collected by ad-hoc investigations. 

6.2. The gaps in the Census classifications : The measurement of redundant labour 
force in agriculture. —We may now examine the deficiencies of the classifications of the 
Census tables. The first deficiency is that whde the Census classification tells us about 
the number and percentage of the earning section, there is very little data from 
which to draw conclusions about the causes of the load of dependency on the working 
population. We calculate the age-groups on the basis of the results of the sample 
surveys of the Census itself for this purpose which were included in the Census 
operations. If we were to be guided only by these figures and to treat the entire 
earning or self-supporting population as really employed, we would be led to the 
conclusion that we have got a picture not far removed from that of full employment 
in the agricultural sector. But this enumeration of the working population is clearly 
misleading and the Census tables merely define the formal status of the persons. 

89 Lab.— 16. 
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Everybody who is familiar with the methods of the Census operations knows that ali 
the members of a cultivating or artisan family of the working age-group would be 
returned as self-supporting or gainfully occupied even though there may not- be suf¬ 
ficient work for the entire family. We know how the growth of population since t tic Census 
of 1921 has led to the fragmentation of holdings and increased the number of persons 
deriving subsistence from each holding. Now formally, any investigator is likely to return 
all the adults so connected with the holdings as gainfully occupied. But the fact is 
that in most cases a fnuch smaller number of persons would be enough to work the 
farm at any level of technology of farming. It would not be difficult to estimate the 
actual number of persons and the mandays -which would be sufficient to operate all 
the farms or holdings of a village according to the prevailing practices of non- 
mechanised farming. After making this estimate it would be easy to calculate the 
surplus population on land in the village under survey. Similarly, the excess number 
of persons and families engaged in house or family crafts may be ascertained easily 
by calculating the volume of work done in a year and the number which should 
normally be able to rnana^ lv< The difference between the two would give us the 
measure of unemployment hr of redunvancy of labour force in this sector. 

Another gap in cjflf information relates to the dependents and the earning depend¬ 
ents. Evidently fJiose engaged in domestic work have been classed as dependents. 
We can estimate the extent of dependency among adults only by comparing the 
figure^ 0 f dependency with those of the persons above and below the employable age 
fange. The Ninth Round of the N. S. S. has calculated th° s e engaged in domestio 
work as a distinct category. Such enumeration may be difficult in a mass scale census 
operation. 

7. The Employment Market Information Programme. 

7.1. Its comprehensiveness .—We note with satisfaction that, while the Committee 
was struggling to work out with its very meagre resources the picture of employment 
and unemployment in this State, the systematic efforts of the various oig'ms of the 
Central Government with the technical assistance of the I. L. O. have worked out and 
put into operation a systematised scheme of Employment Market Information Programme 
through the state Governments. The Employment Market Information Programme 
is an ambitious scheme not only with regard to the elaborateness and richness of the 
details which are being collected but also in relation to the target of the coverage. 
In drawing up such an all embracing programme the Planning Commission and the 
Central Ministry of Labour and Employment have sought to follow closely the letter 
and the spirit of Recommendation No. 83 and Convention No. 88 of 1048 of the 
I. L. 0. to cover all the sectors of an economy. The programme was inaugurated in 
Bihar in the second half of the year 1958. As in the other states, the work has 
been entrusted to the Directorate of the National Employment Service in Bihar and 
the work of collecting and compiling the Employment Market Reports have already 
been started to the extent of the resources available to the Directorate. Although the 
sectoral and geographical coverage is so far limited, the information collected 
within the coverage is quite comprehensive. In fact, it is so comprehensive that we 
are rather afraid that a quarterly submission of the returns by the reporting establish¬ 
ments in such elaborate forms may be regarded, by the private firms at least, as a 
new burden on the top of so many different forms on the same or nearly the same 
subject to different authorities under different Acts. We have made a recommendation 
for rationalising the forms of returns with the object of satisfying all the different 
Acts as well as the needs of the internal administration of the establishments with 
the minimum of labour. 

7.2. The methods of the Programme .—The system which has been adopted is to 
demarcate areas and sectors constituting the specific employment markets and then 
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to collect quarterly the reports by the Establishment Reporting System from the 
public as well as the private sector and from the offices of the Government and Semi- 
Government bodies. 

The public sector includes the establishments of the Central and the State Govern¬ 
ments covering both the State and the quasi-State organisations as well as the local 
bodies. The Railways and the Cantonment Boards have been treated as separate 
categories. In the private sector ail the establishments employing 10 or more person# 
are being covered. But it is proposed to go even below this level. Thus the coverage 
is much wider both in breadth and depth than that of the Census of Indian 
Manufactures. We find that the first round of the enquiry has covered the -entire 
public sector in the State for the third quarter of 1958. Moreover, the entire public 
sector embracing the Government and semi-Government establishments of both the 
Central and the State Governments as well as the local bodies has been accounted 
for. Thus the programme now extends beyond the narrow range of the annual 
enumeration of the State employees of the Government of Bihar by the Central 
Bureaue of Economics and Statistics of the State. In the second round of the 
investigation in the fourth quarter of 1953, the scheme was to cover the private 
sector in the districts of Dhanbad, Singhbhum and Patna. It was planned to extend 
the programme by such steps to cover the entire geographical area of the State. 

The scheme then took up the construction of an Employers’ Register of the return¬ 
ing units. This by itself when completed, phase by phase, would be a valuable record. 
Efforts have been made to go right down to such reporting units as will not have 
to call for and then comp le the reports and returns but will be able to prepare 
and submit them from the information already in their establishments. 

The forms of the returns have been so drawn up that they give a clear picture 
of the occupational distribution in the establishments. The figures of the employee# 
under"!each occupational head is to be given as it stands at the beginning and at 
the end of the quarter. In this way the returns indicate the level as well as the 
trend of employment. In addition, each return is called upon to note the forecast 
of requirements in each category of the employees during the next twelve months. 
It is further proposed to collect special details of occupational patterns every two 
years. There is provision in the quarterly forms for submitting figures of shortages 
under each occupational head. Information on this subject would be very useful for 
vocational guidance and training programmes. From the very first round of the 
returns cf the public sector, information of a shortage of 10,146 male and 1,007 female 
candidates for categories which were reported as not easy to fill has been collected. 

The programme is also collecting returns of the outturn of all categories of educated 
and trained persons in classified forms from all educational and training institutions. 
It is clear that this information along with the classified information in the registers 
of the Employment Exchanges would greatly facilitate matching and placement 
functions of the National Employment Service. 

In the first round of the work, the entire public sector has been fully covered. 
As soon as the private sector is also covered similarly, the entire class of salary and 
wage-earners in the non-agricultural sphere of the economy would be regularly 
surveyed except for the margin of small enterprises employing less than ten persons. 
However, the programme authorities have been working out methods for further 
extending the depth of the coverage by bringing on the Establishment Registers 
■nit# employing less than ten persons. 

7.3. The gap in the Programme .—This painstaking and searching programme, while 
achieving so much in the more complex sectors of the economy, still leave# very wid« 
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•mantitativ# gaps. Eren after many of the establishments employing less than 10 
persons are covered, it may not be possible to cover all of them. The smallest ones 
are really self-employing establishments. Next, the large number of outright self- 
employing persons and families are not covered at all. Finally, the agricultural 
sector is not touched by the programme. The programme, however, is not prepared 
to leave these gaps uncovered and contemplates to till tliem in by other methods. 
We are noting here these other methods along with our suggestions. 

7.4. Other measures for extending the scope of the Programme.—It is proposed to 
•ollect data from the small establishments and enterprises not covered by the Acts 
relating to Mines, Factories and Labour from the authorities in charge of the 
administration of the Shops and Establishments Act as also from the licensing authorities 
about all enterprises requiring licenses (road transport, liquor shops and so on). We 
think that the State trading in foodgrains would bring in a large number of small 
eommercial enterprises within such measures. It is also suggested, unless it is already 
in the scheme of the Directorate, that the Khadi and Gramodyog Sangh as well as 
similar other non-official organisations should be utilised for further data collection. 
Further, we suggest that it is now time that the Directorate should seek the 
co-operation of the Community Development Blocks for the collection of easily standardis- 
able data from the rural and agricultural sector even on sample basis or for type 
and case studies not only for the sake of the data alone but also for making the 
Block Organisations more employment-minded and for a greater use of the method of 
micro-planning. The Department of Agriculture lias already got a well thought-out 
programme of village planning, and it should not be difficult to prescribe some simple 
forms for returns on agricultural and 11011 -agrieultural employment in the rural areas. 
The Gram Panehayats will have to function as statistical agencies in the long run. 
The co-operative enterprises can also be brought within the sphere of the programme 
but the existing forms may have to be modified. We believe that the figures about 
employment in road transport by bullock-carts would be easily available ikem the 
licensing authorities in so far as the carts arc used for hire and have got to be 
licensed. We also think that measures for the improvements of inland water trans¬ 
portation would require a system of licensing the boats used commercially. Otherwise, 
occasional surveys of river traffic by country-boats may be conducted for more 
than one purpose. There is another very important category of employment which 
may be covered quite satisfactorily. This relates to labour in constructional work 
employed through contractors. It is hoped that the system of treating the contractors 
as subordinate reporting establishment and getting the returns through the public or 
private reporting establishments awarding the contracts should work quite successfully. 
Finally, it is suggested that sample surveys of small self-employed persons in com¬ 
merce, in hand trade and in employment taken out on contract terms in homes in 
urban areas may be conducted. It would be possible also to work out formulae of 
the ratio of persons in the main occupations of this class to the population of the 
locality. Bv comparing these ratios of different localities at different levels of 
prosperity, it may even be possible to build up formulae to indicate the multiplier 
or employment generating value of different levels of income on most of the humble 
occupations classed as commerce which are so important for unemployment relief in 
the first phases of a developing economy. Not only in India, but in every backward 
economy, such humble enterprises in handicraft, contract home work, commerce and 
servicing provide very valuable socio-economic safety valves and economic relief. In a 
subsequent paragraph we have reproduced one such calculation of the ratio of some 
of these occupations to the population in general which was worked out by 
Mr. S. R. Bose from the data in the Censusiables. Sample surveys by voluntary efforts 
of colleges, co-operatives, Khadi and Gramodyog Sangh are quite feasible. 

7.5. The use of other data and ad-hoc surveys. —The programme seeks to fill in the 
remaining gaps by twe other methods. One is of using the data collected by the 
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National Sample Survey in its various rounds and the data oolleoted through investi¬ 
gations supplementing the National Sample Survey operations by the State Directorate 
of Economics and Statistics. It also proposes to utilise the data collected by other 
official and non-official bodies like the Universities, our own Rural Unemployment 
Survey, the Programme Evaluation Reports, and so on. Secondly, it is within the 
scheme of the Programme to conduct, now and then, its own ad-hoc surveys as 
required. The usefulness of case and type studies cannot also be over emphasised. 
All these methods of sample surveys, ad hoc investigations, oase and type studies am 
valuable methods having their own special merits apart from providing the means for 
filling in gaps and providing cross-checks of the data collected in other ways. 

7.6. Case and type studies.— In connection with such ad hnc surveys, we point 
out the value of case and type studies which have been found to be of considerable 
use and value for a number of reasons. The first reason is that where local and special 
conditions vary so enormously as in an under-developed economy, highly generalised 
statistical inductions are not always of great practical value. In all generalisations the 
minor attributes are averaged out. But they may be of great practical value in looal 
micro-planning. Secondly, unless a statistical study is specially designed to plot a 
trend in time series, the statistical averages would give only a static picture. Thirdly, 
case and type studies seek to combine certain features of the use of both statistical 
and analytical tools where either of them alone may not be enough. Such a situation 
arises generally where a very large number of factors, and specially many minor and 
obscure factors, are believed to be operating. 

7.7. Employment surveys and studies through the Bihar Khadi and Gramodyog 
Sangh. —In Chapter IV we have referred to the beginning made in the work of micro 
or intensive planning at the village level by means of the Intensive Area Scheme by 
the Khadi and Gramodyog Sangh. The work is proceeding very slowly but has got 
the merit of being accurate and thorough. This work of the Sangh is taken up 
with the practical objective of putting the plan into operation for utilising all the 
human and material resources and of even providing standing offers of marginal 
employment and relief employment. Such surveys, therefore, would necessarily be 
more objective and responsible than others. 

8. The growth of population in relation to employment. —We now come to the central 
subject of this chapter of the present and prospective situation of employment in 
relation to the population and its growth. We have already seen that while the level 
of employment in a community depends on aggregate demand in the first instance, 
aggregate demand itself depends on employment and the level of productivity. These, 
in turn, depend on the supply of instruments of production in form of land and 
capital appliance'. Hence employment is ultimately a question of the ratio of the 
capital or material resources used as appliances to aid labour in production - (technology 
being assumed) and the volume of labour. Now, capital resources have got to be built 
up and husbanded by strenuous efforts of hard work, saving and investment while the 
growth of population in most cases and with us is going on automatically in spite of 
our efforts to curb it. We have, therefore, to examine the trend of the growth of 
our population and its economic consequences. We have already examined the broad 
features of the employment aspects of the demographic trend in a backward and 
developing economy. We saw that in all communities, except in the economically and 
culturally very highly advanced ones where deliberate birth control as w r ell as other 
social factors limit marriages and births, the birth-rate tends to attain the highest 
level which is biologially possible. For this reason the decisive factor in the growth 
of population in a backward and transitional economy is the death-rate and the 
modifications in it brought about by economic changes and administrative advances. 
We may now see how this trend has been, manifesting itself in Bihar and in India 
during the last few decades, 
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♦. Ths demographio trend in Bihar from, 1891 to 1951. —-The following sable shows th« 
actual growth of the population of the State of Bihar within its present area during 
the last four decades :— 

TABLE 4. 


Year. 


1 


Percentage of 
decrease or 
Population. increase in 
the preceding 
decade. 


2 3 


1921 .. .. .. . . 28,119,185 —l.l 

1931 .. .. .. .. 31,339,050 +11.0 

1941 .. .. .. .. 35,171,879 +12.2 

1951 .. .. .. •• 33,783,778 +10.1 


Taking this table into consideration along with the growth since 1891, we find 
that in the three decades between 1891 and 1921 the population of this State 
increased only’ey 3 per cent over the entire period. In the decade 1911—21, there was 
a positive decline of 1.1 per cent as a result of the great influenza epidemic. We 
find that this State along with the rest of the country experienced the ravages of 
famines, plague and an unprecedented epidemic of influenza during this period of 
1891—1921. Besides, there were the recurrent outbreaks of cholera, the ever present 
malaria and dysentery and other causes of high infant and adult mortality. But it 
was also during this period that a beginning was made of the modernisation of the 
economy as well as of the social and political structure. Railways opened up the 
country and agriculture was commercialised. Towns grew up and new avenues of 
employment were created. The surely of food im proved. All these causes along with 
the" successful measures for combating epidemics are reflected in the first big upward 
trend in the growth of population during 1921—31 when it rose by 11.6 per cent. 
Comparing the decades 1921—31 and 1941—51, we notice two very significant trends. 
The decennial birth-rate fell from 33.7 per cent to 25.7 per cent but the death rate 
fell even faster from 25.7 per cent to 13.1 per cent. In this connection the Tables 
below showin g the yearwiso birth and death-rates in Bihar from 1921 to 1956, and 
also showing the crude birth and death rates in India from 1920—24 to 1952 will 
be of interest. It would appear that whereas the maximum birth ra-e recorded during 
1921—58 was 38.3 per thousand in 1928, it fell to 17.8 per thousand, that is, by more 
than 50 per cent in 1956. But similarly due to improved health measures and other 
factors, the death rate also fi ll from the highest figure of 34.1 per thousand in 1922 
to 8.7 per thousand in 1956, that is, by over 75 per cent. Thus the death rate has 
been falling faster than the birth-rate. Those interested in family planning may like 
to examine the causes which have led to the fall in the birth-rate and may further 
try to recommend measures to bring it to a level that may avert the present rapid 
rate of increase in the population. 

TABLE 5. 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE BIRTH AND DEATH-RATES IN BIHAR. 

(Source : Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Bihar.) 


Year. 



Birth-rate Death-rate 

per per 

thousand. thousand. 


2 3 


1921 

1922 


34.6 

83.0 


32.8 

34.1 
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TABLE 5 — r,f>H hi, 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE BIRTH AND DEATH-RATES IN BIHAR. 



(Source : 

Directorate of Economics 

and 

Siatistien, Bihar.) 


Year. 




Birth-rate 

pet- 

thousand. 

Death-rat# 
per 

thousand. 






o 

3 

1023 





37.0 

25.0 

1924 





35.7 

29.1 

10 25 





33.6 

23.7 

i 





37.2 

23.7 

1027 





37.6 

*5.1 

1928 





38.3 

25.3 

1929 





35.6 

26.9 

1930 





36.2 

28.6 

1931 





33.9 

26.6 

1932 





33.8 

20.6 

1933 





•35.7 

22.1 

1934 





N.A. 

N.A. 

1935 





34.6 

24.3 

1935 





35.3 

21.7 

1937 





34.0 

22.5 

1938 





34.5 

23.6 

1939 





33.3 

23.0 

1940 





51.1 

22.2 

1941 





28.9 

19.6 

1942 





24.5 

15.7 

1943 





20.9 

16.4 

19 44 





21.4 

23.0 

1945 





24.3 

21.9 

1946 





23.6 

IS.7 

1947 





19.1 

16.2 

1948 





18.9 

14.2 

1949 





19.1 

10.9 

1950 





19.7 

12.7 

1951 





18.1 

12.1 

1952 





18.8 

9.9 

1953 





19.3 

10.2 

1954 





18.4 

10.2 

1955 





18.4 

8.6 

1956 





17.8 

8.7 


N.A-—Not 
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TABLE (. 

STATEMENT SHOWING CRUDE BIRTH AND DEATH-RATES IN INDIA. 
(Souae® : U. N. O. Demographic Year Book.) 



Year. 




Crude 

birth-rate. 

Crude 

death-rate. 



l 



2 

3 

1920 — 2 A 

• , 

, , 

, , 

• • 

33.0 

26.8 

1925—28 


* . 



33.5 

24.3 

1930—84 

•• 

• • 


»-• 

34.0 

23.7 

1935—89 

• • 

• • 



33.8 

22.6 

1939 





32.7 

N.A. 

1940 

•• 

• • 

— 

— 

32.0 

N.A. 

1941 

•• 

• • 

- 

- 

32.1 

N.A. 

1942 

• ■ 

• * 


mm 

29.5 

N.A. 

1943 


• • 

«« 


26.1 

N.A. 

1944 

• • 

• » 

- 

... 

25.8 

N.A. 

1945 

• ■ 

•re 

•m 


28.0 

N.A. 

1946 


- 


- 

28.8 

18.7 

1947 

<n» 

- 

mm 

•M 

26.4 

19.5 

1948 

•-a 

n» 

- 

- 

25.2 

17.0 

1949 

• • 

•• 

mm 

an 

26.4 

15.8 

1950 

• • 

• • 

•me 


24.9 

16.1 

1951 

• • 

•• 


• • 

24.9 

14.4 

1952 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

24.8 

13.6 


N.A.—Not available. 


10. Method adopted for our calculations in order to get over the change in area and 
population of Bihar. —Before we present our measurements, an explanation of our 
procedure i3 necessary. We find that the population of Bihar by the 1951 Census was 
402.25 lakh. After the transfer of certain tracts of Manbhum and Purnea, population 
in the present area would work out at 387.83 lakh in 1951. The Census classifications 
of livelihood and other statistics are given for the entire State on the basis of the 
original population and the published volumes of the Census Reports giving these tables 
do not go below the district figures. Hence the Committee has not found it possible 
to recalculate all the derived figures according to the base of the reduced total popula¬ 
tion of 387.83 lakh in 1951. As a way out, the Committee considers that no difficul¬ 
ties would be caused in drawing inferences if we treat the derived figures of livelihood 
tables and other from the figures of the total population of 402.25 lakh as if all 
these relate to the year 1953. By that year, the population even in the reduced area 
of the State had reached the original level of 1951. 

11. Anticipated growth of our population in the present decade in Bihar .—On the 
basis of the rate of growth of the population in 1941—51 our calculation was that 
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the growth in the present decade would be from 1.01 to 1.09 per cent annually. 
But the latest estimates worked out by the Planning Commission during recent years 
show that the rate of growth is likely to be 1.8 per cent, or even 2 per cent per 
annum a3 a result of better sanitary conditions, increase in the available medical 
help, rise in the income of the poorest classes and various social welfare measures 
increasing the welfare of the masses. This spurt in the growth of population in thp 
early stages of economic development is a normal demographic experience which makes 
all measures for planned and forced economic development a race between the growth 
of population and capital accumulation. It is felt that this trend of population would 
continue during quite a number of our succeeding five-year plans until a high standard 
of living and the consequential deliberate birth control by family planning and other 
social factors is achieved. We know that apart from deliberate birth control by married 
couples, th3 diversion of women to employment and economic independence aiso contri¬ 
butes to this check on births. The Committee finds that this subject has already been 
examined so elaborately by various authorities that no further examination is necessary 
and it will concern itself only with the calcukti>u of tho annual addition to the 
population and the available and the potential labour fore? of the State. Before we 
take up the estimates of the growth of the population we may also see how this 
growth may be shared between rural and urban areas. 

12. Distribution of lh& growth of p'.pu ation between urban and rura' areas .—It has been 
calculated that this growth of the total population would bs distributed at a 4 per cent 
per annum increase in the urban and a little less than 2 per cent per annum in the rural 
areas in 1951—61. The growth of urbanisatian in India as a whole has been steadily 
growing and Bihar is not likely to fall below the average in this respect during the 
present decade in view of the growing industrialisation and commercialisation of the 
economy. Moreover, so far the trend of urbanisation in Bihar has been weaker thap 
in most other states. The proportion of our urban to rural population in 1951 was 
only 1 to 14 as against 1 to 2 in Bombay, 1 to 3 in West Bengal, 1 to 4 in Madras 
and Punjab and so on. The general trend of urbanisation for the whole of India I# 
brought out by the following table :— 


TABLE 7. 




Census year. 

Rural. 

Urban, 



n 





o 



Percentage. 

Percentage. 

1871 


91.3 

8.7 

1881 


. .. 90.3 

9.4 

1831 

. » 

90.5 

9.5 

190! 


90.2 

9.8 

1911 


. .. 90.6 

9.4 

1921 


89.7 

10.3 

1931 

. * 

80.0 

11.0 

1941 


87.3 

12.7 

1951 

.. 

82.7 

17.3 


We are not reproducing here the details of the growth of urban population in Bihar 
during the last 50 years as given in Vol. V, Part II-A of the Census of India, 1951. 
We may, however, not that the factors responsible for the growth of urban population 
are considered to be (1) the natural growth, (2) migration from rural to urban 
areas as a result of a large number of factors noted elsewhere, and (3) the transfer 
of fresh areas from rural to urban category when, as a result of the last two factors, 
the population of a small oompaot area exoeede 5,000. 

38 Lab—17 
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13. The projection of the totaf population and of the working population. —Three table* 
are given below showing the growth in the employable or working population (15 years 
to 59 years) from year to year according to three different formulae or expectations 
of the rate of growth of the population. The first table is based on the estimate of 
the growth in the population on the basis of an annual increase in the total popula¬ 
tion at the rate of 1.01 per cent, which was the figure attained during the decennial 
period 1941—51; the second table is based on the estimate of the increase in the 
total population at the rate of 1.8 per cent, and the third table is based on an 
estimate of the growth of the population during 1951—61 at the rate of an annual 
increase of 2 per cent. In each case the employable population has been estimated at 
the rate of 40 per cent of the total population. 

TABLE 8. 


(Figures in lakh.) 




Year. 


Total 
population 
of Bihar. 

Inorease 
during the 
year at 
1.01 per cent. 

Total 

emp.oyablo 
population 
at 40 per cent 
of the total 
or of column 2. 

Addition 
to the 
employ able 
population 
during the 
year at 40 
per cent of 
column 3. 



1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1951 




3,87.83 

3.92 

1,55.13 

1.57 

1952 




3,91.75 

3.96 

1,66.70 

1.58 

1953 




3,95.71 

4.00 

1,58.28 

1.60 

1954 




3,99.71 

4.04 

1,59.88 

1.62 

1955 




4,03.75 

4.08 

1,61.50 

1.63 

1956 




4,07.83 

4.12 

1,63.13 

1.65 

1957 




4.11.95 

4.16 

1.64.78 

1.66 

1958 




4,16. 1 

4.20 

1,66.44 

1.5$ 

1959 




4,20.31 

4.25 

1,68.12 

1.70 

1960 




4,24.56 

4.29 

1,69.82 

1.72 

1901 




4,28.85 





Thus, roughly about one lakh and a half persons, males and females, are added 
every year to the available labour force. 


TABLE 9. 


(Figures in lakh.) 


Year. 


Total 
population 
of Bihar. 


Increase 
during the 
year at 
1.8 per cant. 


Total 

employable 
population 
at 40 per cent 
of the total or 
of column 2. 


Addition to 
the employable 
population 
during the 
year at 
40 per cent of 
column 3. 



1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

1951 




3,87.83 

6.98 

1,55.13 

2.79 

1952 




3,94.81 

7.11 

1,57.92 

2.84 

1953 




4,01.92 

7.23 

1,60.77 

2.89 

1954 




4, 09.15 

7.38 

1,63.66 

2.94 

1955 




4. 16.51 

7.60 

1,66.60 

3.00 

1956 




4,24.01 

7.63 

1,69.60 

3.05 

1957 




4,31.64 

7.77 

1.72.66 

3.11 

1958 




4,39.41 

7.91 

1,75.76 

3.16 

1959 




4 47.32 

8.05 

178.93 

3.22 

1960 




4,55.37 

8.20 

1.82.15 

8.28 

1961 




4,63.57 

* * 

• • 
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TABLE 10. 

(Figures in lakh.) 




Year 


Total 
population, 
of Bihar. 

Increase 
during the 
year at 

2 per cent. 

Total 

employable 
population 
at 40 per cent 
of the total or 
of column 2. 

Addition 
to the 
employable 
population 
during the 
year at 

40 per cent of 
column 3. 



1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1951 

•.« 



.. 3,87.83 

7.76 

1,55.13 

3.10 

1052 

m* 



3,95.59 

7.91 

1,58.24 

3.16 

1953 

M 



4,03.50 

8.07 

1,61.40 

3.23 

1954 




4,11.57 

8.23 

1,64.63 

3.29 

1955 


•a. 


.. 4,19.80 

8.40 

1,67.92 

3.36 

1956 




4,28.20 

8.56 

1,71.28 

3.42 

1957 

. - 



.. 4,36.76 

8.74 

1,74.70 

3.50 

1958 

. * 



4,45.50 

8.91 

1,78.20 

3.56 

1959 

• - 



.. 4,54.41 

9.09 

1,81.76 

3.64 

1900 

• • 



4,63.50 

9.27 

1,85.40 

3.71 

1961 




4,72.77 


•• 

-• 


14. Tola popu ation in relation to the population in the working age-group an t e 
working popu ation .—The total population of a country does not give us an accurate 
picture of the labour force available for productive work in a country. Nor does 
the figure of the available labour force give us an idea of the number of productively 
or gainfully occupied. Hence we have to examine the pattern of livelihood groups 
in Bihar with the background of the total population and the available labour force 
in t ie picture in order to assess the percentage of the population which is economically 
active and employed. The next thing to note is that in a backward economy, there 
is an appreciable volume of what may be called voluntary unemployment. This arises 
out of the lack of job opportunities and because the awareness cf and desire fer 
employment has not as yet developed. The result is that quite a lot of men and 
women just continue to hang on to the limited sphere of self-employment as cultiva¬ 
tors or artisans for which the labour of all of them is not at all necessary. This 
feature has been analysed in some detail concerning the agricultural sector later on in 
this chapter. Similarly, in a backward economy with its absence of employment 
opportunities before a money economy has replaced subsistence economy a large number 
of women are engaged in domestic work and thev are not counted as gainfully occu¬ 
pied. Much of this voluntary unemployment tends to diminish as job consciousness 
grows and persons begin to look round for jobs. The situation of employment in 
our country is in this transitional period of the growth of job awareness along with 
the absence of job opportunities to the extent of the growing demand for gainful 
work. The growth of this individual and social attitude towards job, which is a very 
important facto for economic progress is absent in a primitive society. In our own 
country it has been growing very rapidly in recent years. We must not. however, 
forget the social dangers of this growth in the demand for work and livelihood if it is 
not satisfied by a continuous growth of the eoonomy. 
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IS. Estimate of the employable labour force of Bihar .—The total population of Bihar 
in the Census year 1951 was 402.26 lakh in an area of 70,330 square miles. In the year 
1956, the area was reduced to 67,164 square miles by the transfer of parts of Purnea 
and Manbhum districts to West Bengal. But it is estimated that within this reduced 
area, the population had increased to the level of 1951 by the year 1953. To be 
exact, the population might have increased by 1953 from 387.83 lakh in the present 
area in 1951 to f.95.72 lakh if the population was increasing at the rate of 1.01 per 
cent per annum or to 401.92 lakh if this rate was 1.8 per cent. 

The sex composition cf a population is of some importance from the employment 
point of view. But in view of the population being equally divided between the sexes 
(2,02.23 male and 2,00.02 female in the original number in 1951) we may ignore its 
consideration for the present. 

The age composition of a population is of direct significance for employment calcula¬ 
tion and we shall examine it now. It would be easy to see that in a population 
with high birth-rate, the number of young persons would be large unless other factors 
like a very high infant mortality intervene. Similarly, in a community with a low 
death-rate, the number of elderly dependents would be much larger. For example, 
the percentage of young persons and infants below 15 years of age, who are in a state 
of economic dependency, in our country is 38.1 as against 22.5 in the U.K. or 21.8 
in France. On the other hand, the percentage of elderly persons above 55 is about 
8.3 in India against 21.1 in the U.K., 21.4 in France but only 11.0 in Japan. The 
composition of the population of Bihar in this aspect in 1951 is given in the table 
below :— 

TABLE 11. 


Cl tss. 

No. in lakhs. 

Percentage. 

1 

2 

3 

1. Infants unci children of ago 0 to 9 . . 

1,09.01 

27.1 

2. Boys and sir!*—10 to 14 

44.25 

11.0 

3. Total cf l and 2 as young dependents 

1,53.26 

38.1 

4. Elderly persons of ago 00 and above 

28.90 

7.2 

5. Total of 1, 2 and 4 constituting the dependent 

1,82.22 

45.3 

population. 



6. Population of the working age-group 15 to 59 

2,20.04 

54.7 

7. Work force at the conventional rate 

1,60.90 

40.0 


16. The low proportion of (a) the employable and of ( b) the economically active popula¬ 
tion to the total population. —This calculation gives us the population of the working 
age-group or the available labour force to be 220 lakh or 54.7 per cent of the total 
population. But it is not possible for the whole of this number to he gainfully 
occupied and allowance has got to be made for the following categories to be outside 
the labour market out of the working age-group 

(1) Students and apprentices above 14 years old. 

(2) Inmates of jails, hospitals and invalids. 

(3) In every stage of economic growth a large percentage of women have got 

to be occupied in house-keeping. In a predominantly agricultural society, 
there is a large volume of work of processing foodgrains and of other end 
processes of agriculture done by women which is not formally classesd as 
productive. 
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Making allowance for all these, the present convention or standard iff to consider 
40 per cent of the total population to constitute the work force. This norm makes 
quite a liberal allowance for the margin outside the work force. 


According to this standard, 160.90 lakh of our population of 402.25 lakh should 
have been at work. But the census tables of livelihood of 1951 showed that out of 
the total population of 402.25 lakh only 127.07 lakh was returned as self-supporting. 
If we deduct the rentier class numbering 81 thousand in the agricultural and 41 
thousand in the non-agricultural sector, we get only 125.85 lakh persons as productively 
or gainfully occupied. This means that whereas 54.7 per cent of the total population 
constitutes the employable labour force, only 31.6 per cent was self-supporting including 
the rentier class and only about 81 per cent was economically active. We may also 
note that, as analysed later on in this chapter, out of the 125.85 lakh of the popula¬ 
tion which was returned formally as gainfully occupied 47.43 lakh out of the 109.69 
lakh in agriculture were redundant. Hence, only 20 per cent of the total population 
is actually economically active. These remarks may be summarised in the following 
manner 


Figures in Inkh. 


(1) Total population in 1051, or in 1053 within the present area of the State and 4,02.213 

made up of about equal number of persons of each sex. 

(2) Population of the working age-group 15 to 59 .. .. .. 2,20.03 

(3) Margin of students, apprentices, those in domestic work, invalids, persons 59 13 

seeking job, those not in need of work. 

(4) Forty per cent of tho total population after deducting the number in (3) 1,60.90 

hot available for work from the number in (2) in tho working age group 
aud thus giving the number which should bo at work. 

(5) Number rotbrned as self-supporting persons made up of 110.49 lakh of agri- 1,27.07 

cultural (rentier 81 thousand included) and 16.57 lakh non-agricultural 
(rentier 41 thousand included) population. 

(6) Number -yrhich wasLnot economically active even out of the 40 per cent of 3S.83 

the population arrived" «4 after deducting tho number in (5) from that in 
(4). (We may allow the sm.wl number of 1.22 lakh rentier to be regarded 
as active in property management)* 

(7) Number calculated by us ns redundant labour lorcp on band out of 110.49 43. .8 

lakh persons engaged in agriculture. 


(8) Aggregate of the population which was unomployoJ, under-employed counted 
in units of unemployed, not job conscious or otherwise idle arrive".' at by 
adding up the numbers in (6) ar.d (7). 


These calculations show that only 1 20 per cent of our total population, or 36 per 
cent of those in the working age-groin) or 50 per cent of those who on any account 
ought to be effectively active arc at work. 


We may compare these figures with the statistics of gainfully occupied persons in 
some other countries given in the I.L.0. Year Book of 1953. We find that the figures 
are not exactly comparable since the percentages in the industrialised countries are 
of the age-group of 15 to 65. But the difference is remarkable. Thus in the U.S.A. 
58 per cent of the male and 2i.5 per cent of the female population or 39.5 percent 
of the aggregate was employed. In the U.K. in 1951, the percentage was 66.8 for 
men and 27.2 for women, making a total of 46.2 per cent of the entire population. 
In the same year 46 per cent of the total Japanese population was at work, made up 
of 54.6 per cent of men and 31.1 per cent of women. 
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17. Thi causes or the low Proportion - or the Active Population. 

17.1. Cumulative effects of a large inactive population. —Such a situation easily exp 1 ains 
the low level of national and individual income or the poverty of the country. . y 
further reasoning it would be clear that both unemployment as well as employment 
generate further unemployment and employment, respectively. Hence, this massive 
figure of the unemployed population is by itself an explanation of the self-propagating 
unemployment in our economy. But this high figure of the inactive population calls 
for explanation. 

17.2. Norms of the proportion of active population.—"Wei have already analysed that it 
is not expected that the entire adult population even in the most advanced countries 
would be gainfully occupied within the market or monetised economy. We have to 
allow for the student population abo,e the age of 14. Next there would be the 
inmates of jails, hospitals, asylums and a certain percentage of invalid persons and 
those not otherwise able or willing to work. Finally, there would be those women 
who are not able to enter the labour market on account of their work of keeping 
homes or rearing children. There would also be a normal level of adult men and 
women who are inactive but in process of getting into work for the first time or 
changing from one kind of work to another. But what we conclude is that all these 
categories fail to explain the large percentage of our inactive adult population. The 
formula of labour force participating rates expects 90 per cent of the male and 36 
per cent of the female population of the working age-group to be economically active. 
We have adopted the modest norm that 40 per cent of the total population should 
be gainfully occupied. 

17.3. The size of the rentier class offers no explanation. — The small number of about 
81 thousand rural and about 41 thousand urban rent receivers as well as certain other 
•lasses living on transferred income have been included in the self-supporting popula¬ 
tion numbering 127.07 lakh. Even if the number of these classes is deducted we g 4 
only a total of 125.84 lakh persons as economically active. Moreover, the so called 
rentier class is at least occupied in managing the properties and we fee! inclined to 
count it as economically active. 

17.4. The number of women engaged in domestic work. — A more convincing explana¬ 
tion lies in the large number of persons, specially women, engaged m dcaestie work. 
Taking the entire 127.07 lakh of self-supporting population out of the 220.03 lakh 
employable labour force, we find that in the agricultural sector the number of gainfully 
occupied women was 31.97 lakh as against 78.52 lakh men. In the non-agricultural 
sector there were 2.97 lakh women against 13.60 lakh men. Thus, out of the 109.40 
lakh women of the working age or of 80 lakh according to the 40 per cent formula, 
only 31.97 lakh were engaged in agriculture and 2.97 lakh in the non-agricultural 
occupations. This shows that about 17.5 per cent of the female population was employed 
as against 21.5 per cent in the U.S.A., 27.2 per cent in h U.K. or 31.1 per cent in 
Japan. If, however, we consider the amount of subsidiary activities of women on 
farms, the percentage in rural areas is not very k>w. But it is low for the urban 
female population, and more so if the percentage for the urban area is considered 
separately for women. 

17.5. The population in the age-group 15 to 18.— Another explanation for the large 
percentage of the inactive population may lie partially i i the fact that although we 
have calculated the population of the age group 15 to 59 as constituting the labour 
force, young men and women begin to become serious about regular employment 
only when they are between 16 to 18 years of age. Though the number of persons 
in this sge-group is not available, it can be calculated from the life and survival 
rates tables to be quite appreciable. Th< records of the Employment Exchanges also 
corroborate thi view. But, on the other hand, the 40 per cent formula having alrs&dy 
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allowed for this margin, it offers no explanation for 92.96 lakh of the work forex? 
being inactive in all or at least 33.89 lakh out of the 40 per cent norm. 

17.6. Voluntary and involuntary unemployment .—All these considerations and calcula¬ 
tions show that the greatest single factor accounting for the non-utilisation of the 
available labour force is voluntary u^employment. We find that apart from the large 
number of women engaged in domestic work, the rest are those who, for one or more 
reasons, do not feel the necessity for work, or are not conscious of the possibilities 
of employment or those who might like to work but who see no opportunities and 
have not exerted to enter the labour market. 

18. The Redundant Labour Force in Agriculture. 

18.1. The concept explained. —We are now explaining the method adopted for calcula¬ 
ting the redundant farm population. It is usual that every adult male member of 
a cultivating family owning a family holding is declared as engaged in cultivation whether 
there is enough of work for all of them or not. Even if the holding is so small 
that the ufuil complement of a pair of bullocks is not being kept, or the land has 
been let out on share-cropping, all the adult members were generally declared as 
gainfully occupied at the time of the last Census. Although a change 
in this attitude is developing during the last few years as people 

are becoming more job minded, the Census enumerators appear to have followed 
the practice of entering most adult male members of a cultivating family as gainfully 
occupied. For this reason, even the figure of 110.50 lakh adult persons (78.50 lakh 
male and 32 lakh female) returned as self-supporting or gainfully occupied in the 
agricultural sector out of the total of about 127.07 lakh persons as self-supporting 
appears to be an inflated figure by inclusion of a large redundant adult population on 
land - It is proposed f o estimate the extent of this redundant population on land in 
order to^stablijihi" a more accurate approximation ol ‘hiu-uxlput °f the utilisation of 
our man power resource and of the size of unemployment and under-efifj^fWftgbt hv 
an indirect method. The various enquiries by the agencies of the Central Government 
and other state governments have sought to estimate the volume of unemployment 
and under-employment in the agricultural and rural sector by means of schedules of 
man-days worked by each person connected with land in course of sample surveys. 
This Committee, too, is conducting a similar survey with this difference that whereas 
the other enquiries, referred to above, collected the data in course of a month or two 
wherein those interviewed for the purpose gave their statements from memory, our 
Agricultural and Rural Unemployment Sub-Committee has been collecting returns, 
week by week, spread over a whole year. While these data, at present in course of 
tabulation, would present much more reliable materials on the subject, we are provid¬ 
ing here a cross check by formulating the concept of the “Redundant Farm Population” 
and seeking to measure it deductively. The method adopted for the calculation of 
the redundant farm population makes it unnecessary to calculate under-employment 
separately. Any under-employment resulting from the adverse operations of the controls 
of nature is taken or assumed as a constant factor along with the fact that very often, 
the urgency or necessity of timely operations in agriculture also necessitate spells of 
over-employment when farmers have got to work through day and night or till late 
at night as for sowing, transplanting, weeding, harvesting, threshing, and so on. 

The results of the calculations of the redundant farm population for each district 
(without making the rectification for the transfer of areas in Purnea and Manbhum 
to West Bengal) are presented in the statement which follows. The work force of 
men ana women has been lumped together as no separate calculation is possible. It 
may also be noted that this method of calculation dispenses with the need of calcula¬ 
ting under-employment separately. As just referred to, not only spells of unemploy¬ 
ment bm also those of over-employment is inevitable in agriculture. 



TABLE I?. 

AN' ESTIMATE OF THE REDUNDANT FARM POPULATION IN BIHAR IN 1951. 


Cultivated Self-supporting eullivators 'in Subsi6teneo 

land not thousand). holdings. No. of Redundnnt 

area adults adult 


Diatrict. 

including 
curjpo.it fallow 
(in 

thousand, 
acre a.) 

Owned 

land. 

Un¬ 

owned 

land. 

Culti¬ 

vatin'' 

labourer 

Total. 

Size 

in 

acres. 

No. of 
such 
holding* 
in 

thousand. 

nt 2 per 
holding 
in 

thousand. 

popula¬ 
tion 
land in 
thci.ocr <1. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

o 

<) 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Patnn 


11,40 

3,35.8 

40.0 

1,82.8 

5,58.2 

7 

1.02.9 

3,25.8 

2,22.4 

Oaya . . 


21,-0 

5,21.3 

f 1.8 

;2,!8 5 

7.70.1 

10 

2,13.0 

4,28.0 

3,53-4 

Shahabad 


18,St 

4,82.1 

73.1 

1,74.8 

7,09.8 

10 

1,8.8.4 

.3,76.8 

3,33.0 

Saraa . . 


14,04 

8,73.8 

47.5 

1.18.2 

8.39.5 

l 

2,09.1 

4,13.2 

4,21.3 

Champ,iran 


17,80 

3,92.1 

8R.2 

2,08.3 

7,78.8 

7 

2,54.3 

5.08.0 

2,70.0 

Mii/.iff irpur 


10,78 

5,14.3 

79.1 

3.W. 1 

9.91.5 

7 

2,39.7 

4.79.4 

5,12.1 

DarbUnnga 


18,82 

4,51.4 

1,14.9 

-!,12.8 

1.00.8.9 

7 

2,88.9 

5,37.8 

4,71.1 

Monghyr 


17.87 

4,02.9 

1,09.8 

2,73.8 

7,88.3 

8 

2.23.4 

4,40.8 

3,39.6 

Bhagalpur 


8,98 

1,54.3 

57.8 

97.9 

3,19.0 

8 

1,12.0 

2,24.0 

86,0 

Saharsa 

.. 

757 

1,47.4 

79.8 

1,09.4 

3,38.6 

0 

.94.8 

1,89.2 

’ 41 4 

Purnea 


24,35 

3.08.1 

1,53.9 

2,45.0 

7,10.0 

10 

2,43.5 

tp.-o 

2.23M 

Santhal Parganas 


21,12 

8,08.2 

30.2 

63.3 

8,99.7 

8 

2,f4.0 

6,28.0 

3,71.7 

Ha^aribigb 


14.82 

4,43.8 

11.00 

51.6 

£5,06.2 

10 

1,48.2 

2,96.4 

2,09.8 

Ranohi 


28,70 

5,14.4 


13.4 


10 

2,67.0 

5,34.0 

1.6 

Palamau 


11,09 

1,93.4 

15.6 

58.7 

2.67.7 

10 

1,10.9 

2,21.8 

45.9 

Manbhnm 


14,28 

5,23.3 

21.8 

69.1 

6,14.2 

7 

2,04.0 

4,08 

2,06.2 




o 7(i r» 

0.0 

49.9 

3,35.4 

10 

1 0.7 

1.81.4 

1,54.0 

Sinshbhuru 











TOTAL 


2,75,41 

71.18.7 

9,85.9 

28,(13.0 

1,09,87.6 


32,94.6 

65,89.2 

43,78.4 


18 2. The method of calculation explained .—Before we comment on the conclusions 
of the calculations in the foregoing table, the procedure of the calculation and the 
columns in the table require explanation. The first column gives the names of the 
districts To avoid re-calculating a large number of derived figures, the statistics 
b efo e h* transfer of ths areas to West B.mgil have brio, raa us. of. In r e second 
column the net area shown in the year 1950-51 has been taken and the area cf 
current fallow has been added to it. This addition 1ms been made because, except in 
certain districts of South Bihar and Chotanagpur, current fallow does not mean that 
the land is just left to take care of itself. Current fallow in all the thickly populated 
districts is subjected to continuous ploughing, manuring and weeding and provides as 
much employment to the cultivating family and to the bullocks as the cropped fields. 

The next four columns give the districtwise number of the economically active male 
and female population cultivating their own land, cultivating knds whioh *r# not owSM 







and the labourers returned in the Census of 1951 as primarily engaged in agriculture. 
The total of these columns gives us the total number of farm population. 

The column showing the standard size of the average family holding needs 
explanation. It is an important conceptual device absolutely necessary for measuring 
the extent of the redundant farm population. It seeks to formulate the concept of 
the tripartite partnership of land, the farming family and the farm livestock. The 
size is such as can be managed by the adult male with the help of the female 
members and of such work by a growing child or two as is usual in all farming 
families working their land. Observations show that the average family farm can 
be worked by two full labour units or man-years with the help of a pair of bullocks. 
The internal organisation is fairly flexible. Thus, if the principal male members of the 
family are too young, the help of an agricultural labourer is taken. On the other 
hand, if there are two full time working adults, the fractional labour force of the 
women and the children enable more intensive types of work to be taken up or makes 
it possible to increase the number of farm animals. This feature of the farm animals 
introducing a flexibility in the employment scheme may be noted as it is the subject 
of a separate recommendation by the Committee based on the fact that the wet 
monsoon season being limited only to a few months in the year, Bihar, or India 
is not suitable for pasture farming for animal husbandry. Hence the system of stall 
feeding and mixed arable-animal farming will be the inevitable type of the farm 
enabling a more intensive use of labour. So subsistence farm is a tripartite partner¬ 
ship of an area of land, a comnlement of farm animals and the working members 
of a family for mutually sustaining economic efforts of all. The men and women, 
and often the children serve the land and the animds. The animals as well as the 
family members are nourished by the land. The animals, in their turn, provide power 
and manure for the farm as well as some cash income for the family. Taking these 
features into account and accepting the existing farming practice, the size of the 
standard farm adopted for each district has been determined by the natural conditions 
of the soil and certain differences in the farming practices. For example, the cu rent 
fallow calls for as much exertion in many districts as the cropped fields. But in 
other districts like Palamau, Singhbhum,Ranchi and so on, current fallow is just allowed 
to recuperate under conditions of nature and a larger size of the family farm is 
possible. 

The number of subsistence farms in each district is obtained by dividing the 
cultivated area in the second column by the number of acres constituting a subsis¬ 
tence farm. Then taking two adult labour units as necessary for each farm we arrive 
at the total farm population required for the district. The flexibility of this standard 
of two man-years for each farm has already been explained. It is for this reason that 
we have not debited here the 7.5 lakh of male and 6.5 lakh of female earning 
dependents assumed to belong mainly to age-group of boys and girls below 14 years. 

By deducting the number of the work force thus required from the number shown 
as engaged on farms in the Census tables of 1951, we get the redundant farm 
population. The fact that of the 110.5 lakh farm population, about 43.8 lakh are 
redundant is bound to cause an uneasiness for any authority responsible for planning 
the proper utilisation of our labour force. At the same time, it is very significant 
to note that if farming intensity can he increased by 50 per cent on the lines indicated in 
the section on intensive farming in the chapter on the employment potentials of the 
basic sector, this unemployment comes down to 16.39 lakh man-years. 

18.3. Caution needed for calculating the redundant rural population on land .—The 
calculation of the optimum land-labour ratio, however, is not a simple task. It will 
be different for different patterns of cultivation depending on the density of the 
cropping scheme and the composition of the different kinds of produce raised. These 
would depend to a great extent on the prevailing practice and favourable natural 

39 Lab.—18 
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conditions. Again it would depend on the number of farm animals in a mixed farming. 
It would be further determined by the extent to which the subsequent storing and 
processing of the produce is undertaken on the farm or within the family as against 
the produce being sold straightway. All these conditions can be brought out only 
by detailed enquiries. Another method of calculating the extent of labour force activity 
would be to calculate the effective work-days during the year. This method would 
give the results in terms of under-employment whether arising out of surplus of the 
labour force on land or out of the seasonal nature of agricultural operations. It 
would be useful to know the correlation between these two causes and the volume of 
under-employment due to each separately. It may also be noted that if we adopt 
the methods so described, the complexity created by the multiple activity status would 
not be of much significance to us since we would be measuring the volume of un¬ 
utilised human resources. The rural craftsmen generally always combine more than 
one activity by way of insurance just as the agricultural worker does, and it should 
not be difficult to calculate the volume of work or man-days that a family may 
like to take up and the volume of work or man-days of work available. This is 
a standard method now and was adopted for our rural unemployment survey covering 
both agricultural and non-agricultural activities. 

18.4. Accuracy of the calculation in relation to other sources. —This calculation is also 
•upported by the figures of employment intensity calculated in the Ninth Round 
of the National Sample Survey given in the succeeding paragraph. It shows that if 
per hundred of the farm population 4,800 hours is to be regarded as the normal 
intensity of work per week, there is work available only for about 3,600 hours. 
In other words, the proportion of the redundant labour force on land is about 12 
to 48 or 1 to 4. Our own sample survey of rural unemployment brings out appro¬ 
ximately the same picture. 

18.5. Recent estimate of rural unemployment by the Ninth Round of the National 
Sample Survey. —The Ninth Round of the National Sample Survey has worked out 
a table showing employment intensity of the gainfully employed rural population 
which is given below and brings out the extent of under-employment of the farm 
population.— 

TABLE 13. 


Weekly hours at work. 

Percentage of gainfully employed 
farm population. 


Male. Female. 

Total. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

No work 


4.92 

6.95 

11.87 

1 to 7 hours 


0.82 

0.87 

1.69 

8 to 14 hours 


2.05 

1.87 

3.92 

15 to 28 hours 


6.08 

5.41 

11.49 

29 to 42 hours ... 


10.60 

6.73 

17.33 

43 to 56 hours 


24.77 

7.89 

32.66 

67 to 70 hours 


14.58 

2.54 

17.12 

71 and over „. 

•• 

3.56 

0.36 

3.92 

Total .. 

•• 

67.38 

32.62 

100.00 


19. Employment in the urban sector. —The subject of employment in the urban areas 
has been examined in a separate chapter summarising the results of the Urban 
Unemployment Survey in the State by this Committee in 1954. We are reviewing 
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the position of employment in the urban areas in this place from a broad point of 
view. Out of the total population of 402 lakh in this State, 27 lakh lived in towns. 
But the towns are not homogenous in characteristics and the Class IV and V town* 
have got a number of essentially rural features. 

Any aggregation of population presupposes the existence of more intense economio 
activities. Moreover, concentration of population itself creates more employment avenue* 
of diverse kinds. But the under-developed nature of our economy is brought out both 
by occupational pattern as well as the low level of average income even in the urban 
areas which have been examined separately. 

The sample survey of 1954 covered 15 towns, with 4,716 families and a population 
of 37,023 persons (19,315 male and 17,713 female). It is expected that the conclusion* 
drawn from this sample are applicable to the entire urban population. It was found 
that 57.7 per cent of this population belonged to the working age group of 16 to 60, of 
which 10,884 were male and 10,463 female . Thus 50.9 per een; of the male, and 49.1 per 
cent of the female population was in the age-group 16 to 60. 

It was found that 1,003 out of the total of 4,716 families surveyed were affected 
by unemployment. This gives rather a very high figure of 35.2 per cent of the families as 
complaining of unemployment. It was also found that out of the total employable male 
population of 10,884, 15.4 per cent was unemployed. 

Taking the three classes of the towns separately, a find that 15.69 per cert of the employ¬ 
able male population of class I towns (population one lakh and above), 17.52 p r cent in 
the class II towns (population 50 thousand to 1 lakh) and 13.88 per cent in the class III 
towns (population 20 thousand to 50 thousand) was unemployed. These figures of 
percentages are in addition to those of partial unemployment affecting 6.56 p <v c nt, 6.89 
per c ■ t and 7.70 p r c nt of the employable population in the class I, II and III town* 
respectively. 

20. Employment in the non-agricultural sector according to the Census Tables .—The 
Census classification divides the livelihood table between rural and urban sectors and 
then between agricultural and non-agricultural sectors which cut across both. Thus 
there is an agricultural sub-sector within the urban sector and there is a non-agri¬ 
cultural sub-sector within the rural sector. Of the 127.07 lakh of the self-supporting 
population, 16.57 lakh belonged to the non-agricultural sector (13.60 lakh male and 
2.97 lakh female). It was 13 per cent of the total self-supporting population of 127.07 lakh*. 
Of this total non-agricultural self-supporting population of 16.57 lakh, 10.67 lakh were 
in the rural and 5.90 lakh in the urban area. 

Of the total of this self-supporting non-agricultural population, 72.7 thousand were 
returned as employers, 757 thousand (or 7.57 lakh) as independent workers and 
786 thousand (or 7.86 lakh) as employees. 

21. The occupational pattern according to the Census Economic Table III .—We are 
summarising below the details of this table with a view to presenting a picture of the 
occupational pattern. We are also giving the comparative all-India figures of employ¬ 
ment in each Division in order to show the lines of activities in which our economy 
is deficient and where there are scopes for further expansion of employment in thi* 
State. 

22. The Divisions and Sub-Divisions of the non-agricultural occupational table of 
Census .—Division O embracing 6 sub divisions covers primary industries not elsewhere 
specified. It includes the occupations of stock-raising, plantation industries, fishing, 
forestry and wood-cutting, collecting forest produce, hunting and rearing of poultry, 
silk-worm, bee-keeping and lac cultivation, etc. These occupations gave employment, 
according to the Census to a mere 37.63 thousand males and 9.19 thousand female* 
in Bihar. The all-India figure in this division was 2,400 thousand (7.4 per cent of the 
working population). 
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Division 1 with its 8 sub-divisions covers mining and quarrying of coal, non-metallic 
materials like stone, earth, etc., iron-ore, non-ferrous ores, petroleum, mica, salt and such 
substances as sait-petre. The number returned as engaged in these aotR ities was given as 
136.23 thousand men and 30.48 thousand women in Bihar against 570 thousand iti India. 
Thus Bihar is well represented in this Division. Even the all-India percentage is only 1.8. 

Division 2 with its 10 sub-divisions is very important from the employment point 
of view and embraces most of the consumer goods industries. It embraces the pro¬ 
cessing of food-stuff's like the milling of cereals and pulses, hand-pounding of rice, 
flour milling and flour grinding, grain parching, processing of vegetable oil and dairy 
products, sugar industries, brewing, distilling, toddy tapping, manufacture of aerated 
water and ice. The manufacture of cigarettes, bidD, cheroots and snuffs is given 
a sub division of its own. The cotton textile sub-division includes cotton ginning, 
cleaning, pressing, spinning, sizing, weaving, bleaching, dyeing and printing. The wear¬ 
ing apparel sub-division accounts for tailors, dress-makers, hosiery and embroidery 
workers. Another sub-division of textiles embraces activities of all categories (as wi h 
cotton) relating to jute, wool, silk, hemp and flax as also rayon manufacture and the rope 
and twine industries. The sub-division of leather, leather products and footwear is another 
important constituent. The total number of persons engaged in all these consumer indus¬ 
tries is only 114.81 thousand men and 29.31 thousand .omen in Bihar as against the 
all India figure of 5,510 thousand persons (17 per cent of the total working population) for 
the whole of India. It may also be noted that over 50 per cent of those engaged in 
these activities were in the rural areas. 

Division 3 with its 9 sub-divisions covers the “processing m nufacture of metals, 
chemicals and the products thereof’ . It covers all categories from the giant iron and 
steel mills to the village blacksmith. In detail, it includes the implement makers 
braziers; cin smiths; tne basic iron and steel workers in the blast furnaces, sie 1 and 
other mills; workers of copper, aluminium and other non-ferrous metals; makers of 
transport equipments from locomotives to bullockcarts (sub-division 3.3); makers of 
electrical machinery, apparatus, appliances and supplies (sub-division 3.4); those engaged 
in manufacturing other machinery including those in the engineering workshops 
(sub-division 3.5); employees and workers in the basic industrial chemicals, 
fertilizers and power alcohol factories ( sub-division 3.6 ); persons engaged in 
medical and pharmaceutical preparations (sub-division 3.7); those engaged in the 
manufacture of other chemical products (3.8). The total number of persons (employers, 
employees and self-employed) in all these industries in Bihar was 70.88 thousand men 
and 5.89 thousand women against the all-India figure of 1,240 thousand or 3.8 
per cent of the labour force. 

Division 4 with its 10 sub divisions is a miscellaneous class of “Processing and 
manufacturing not elsewhere specified ’. But they are very important whe we look into 
the 10 sub-divisions which are: 

4.0. Manufacturing industries otherwise unclassified. 

4.1. Products of petroleum and coal. 

4.2. Bricks, tiles and other structural clay products. 

4.3. Cement pipes and other concrete v.roducts. 

4.4 Non-metallic mineral products like earthenware, porcelain, crockery, glass, 
glass bangles and beads, etc. 

4.5. Rubber Products. 

4.6. Wood and wood products other than furniture and fixtures. 

4.7. Furniture and fixtures. 

4.8. Paper and paper products. 

4.9. Printing and allied industries. 
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We shall look into the details in our chapter on the manufacturing industries. But 
we easily see how here is a vast field in which scree developments are taking place 
and further growth is expected in our State. The total employment in this Division in 
Bihar was of 72.87 thousand men and 18.94 women as against 2,430 thousand persons 
(7.5 per cent) occupied in these activities in the whole of India. 

Division 5 consists of important employment creating activities which must expand in 
a growing economy because it is concerned with “Construction and Utilities”. It includes 
all workers engaged in construction and maintenance of buildings, roads, bridges, rail¬ 
road, telegraph and telephone lines, irrigation and other agricultural works. It also 
includes those who work and service electric power, gas supply, domestic and industrial 
water-works and sanitary works. It also includes the scavengers. 

The total employment under this head in Bihar was only 49.80 thousand men and 
16.85 thou an women against 1 590 thousand (4.9 per cent) in India. 

Division 6 is another omnibus category called “Commerce”. It contains most of the 
end-products of the employment-generating processes of economic growth and embraces 
retail trade in general, retail trade in food-stuff, retail trade in fuel including petrol, 
retail trade in textile and leather goods, wholesale trade in food-stuff’s, wholesale 
trade in non-food commodities, trade in real estate, insurance, money, banking and 
financial business. The total employment in Bihar was of 301.57 thousand men and 
74.43 thousand women against 5,900 persons (18 2 per cent) in India. 

Division 7 accounts for employment in transport, storage and communications. It 
covers employments in transport and communications including incidental services of 
miscellaneous types, transport by road, transport by water, transport by air, railway 
transport, storage and warehousing, postal services, telegraph services, telephone services 
and wireless services. From the employment point of view these are the superstruc¬ 
tures as well as necessary overhead ancillaries of economic growth with great future 
prospects. So far, they provided employment only for 93.44 thousand men and 6.17 
thousand women in Bihar against 1,900 thousand persons (5.9 per cent) in India. 

Division 8 covers persons engaged in Health, Education and Public Services. It 
includes Doctors even if they are Government employees, but excludes the staff’ of the 
railway, posts and telegraphs, the P.W.D. staff and the employees in the State 
enterprises. 

There were 97.41 thousand men and 15.03 thousand women in this Division in Bihar 
against 3,290 thousand (10.2 per cent) persons in India. 

Division 9 is the residual one of all this classification and is called “Services not 
elsewhere specified”. But it is very important from the employment point of view. 
It contains a large number of persons of multiple activities, and activities not easily 
classifiable. The more definite sub-classes are the persons in domestic services, barbers, 
laundry-men, keepers of hotels and eating houses, persons in recreational services, those 
in legal and business services, persons engaged in arts, letters and journalism. These 
gave employment to 359.96 thousand men and 75.24 thousand women in Bihar against 
7,540 thousand person (23.3 per cent) in India. 

23. Post-census Estimates of Employment and Unemployment. 

23.1. The all-India estimates of unemployment .-—The Second Five-Year Plan Report 
estimated the volume of unemployment at the beginning of the Second Plan period on 
the basis of the figures available from the Agricultural Labour Enquiry (1950-51). Urban 
Unemployment Survey by the National Sample Survey of 1953, inferences from the 
trends of the Employment Exchange register and other data, to have been 25 lakh 
in the urban and 28 lakh in the rural area in the whole of India. It was further 
calculated that allowing: for the shift of the population from rural to urban areas-, 
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there ’would be an addition of new entrants during the second plan period to the 
extent of 38 lakh in the urban and 62 lakh in the rural areas to the labour force. 
Thus, it was estimated that the nation had the liability for providing 63 lakh jobs to 
the urban and 90 lakh jobs in the rural areas or a total of 153 lakh (15.3 millions) 
jobs by the end of the Second Plan period. A recent study by the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment (Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment) and 
the Planning Commission has estimated a downward revision of this figure of the b ack¬ 
log but has at the same time estimated an upward revision (from 10 millions to 11.8 
millions) of the additions to the labour force during the Second Plan period. The total 
effort needed for eradicating unemployment remains, however, the same viz., creation of 
15 million employment opportunities during the second plan period. The same study 
puts the revised estimates for employment opportunities likely to be created in the 
Second Plan period at a little below 8 millions as against 9.6 millions originally 
estimated. The net result is, therefore, that while the econd Plan started with 
a |back-log of unemployment at less than 4 millions, the Third Plan will have to start 
with a handicap on the employment front to the order of over 7 millions apart from 
the new entrants to the labour force during the Third Plan period. 

23.2. Derived calculation of the labour force seeking employment in Bihar during the 
Second Plan period. —On the basis of the population of Bihar to the population of 
India as a whole, the increase in the labour force during the Second Plan period 
would be 12.8 lakh and the total volume of liability for providing employment should 
be for 17 lakh. 

23.3. The data of the Employment Exchanges. —Until the Employment Market Infor¬ 
mation Programme has extended its coverage, we may now turn to the figures of 
the Employment Exchange as a very useful guide to indicate both the incidence of 
unemployment of these already in the labour market as well as the number of persons 
entering the labour market from year to year for the first time. 

23.4. Analysis of the registrants on the live registers of the Employment Exchanges of 
Bihar. —An analysis of the applicants on the Live Register of Employment Exchanges 
in Bihar, by age, shows that 65.9 per cent of the applicants seeking employment were 
within the age-group 18-25 and that 4.3 per cent of the applicants were below 18 
years of age as on the 31st December, 1958. The corresponding figures for the 31st 
December, 1959 were 70.9 and 3.5 per cent respectively. (Although no separate statistics 
are maintained for them, the number of applicants below 16 years of age registering 
with the Employment Exchanges is insignificant. Virtually, therefore, the applicants 
of 16—25 years of age comprised more than 70 per cent of the total registrants.) 
The figures for different age groups by end of 1958 and 1959 are given in the 
following table.— 

TABLE 14- 



Total no. of 

Below 18 

18—22 

23—25 

26—35 

36—45 

46 

years 

Time Reference. 

applicants. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

and 

over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


8 

Slst December 

80,247 

3,449 

28,103 

24,814 

18,056 

5,071 


754 

1958. 

Percentage 
of total. 

4.3 

35.0 

30,9 

22.5 

6.4 


0.9 

31st December 

84,377 

2,932 

32,418 

27,433 

18,171 

3,143 


280 

1959. 

Percentage 

3.5 

38.4 

32.5 

21.6 

3.7 


0.3 


of total. 

A further analysis of the industrial classification of the applicants seeking regis¬ 
trations at the Employment Exchanges also brings out this position. Although the 
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position had varied from month to month, the undermentioned table shows that 
during the year 1958 on an average 44.5 per cent (42.5 per cent during 1959) of the 
applicants registering at the Employment Exchange were new entrants to the labour 
market. (The Industrial classification used at the Employment Exchange is based on 
the "Standard Industrial Classification” adopted by the Government of India. The con¬ 
cept of new entrants covers such persons who have not so far worked for livelihood 
either as employees or on their own account.) The following table gives an analysis of 
industrial classification of applicants registering with the Employment Exchanges in 
Bihar during the years 1958 and 1959: — 

TABLE 15. 



Mouth. 

Total registration. 

No. of new 
the labour 

entrants to 
force. 

Percentage of new en¬ 
trants to the total 

applicants. 

1958. 

1959. 

1958. 

1959. 

1958. 

1959. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

January 


18,004 

11,414 

8,248 

5,855 

45.8 

51.3 

February 


11,204 

10,686 

5,054 

5,093 

45.1 

47.7 

March 


11,421 

8,234 

4,113 

4,087 

36.1 

49.6 

April 


9,892 

10,184 

4,385 

5,567 

44.3 

54.7 

May 


9,842 

10,771 

4,781 

6,006 

48.5 

55. S 

June 


10,524 

10,051 

4,774 

4,736 

44.4 

47.1 

July .. 


22,048 

11,670 

14,775 

4,439 

67.0 

38.0 

August 

•• 

23,585 

10,635 

12,304 

6,229 

52.1 

58.6 

September 


15,872 

23,384 

7,985 

6,522 

50.3 

27.9 

October 


21,067 

13,442 

4,680 

4,205 

22.3 

37.8 

November 


15,338 

12,784 

4,928 

5,112 

32.1 

40.0 

December 


13,095 

13,607 

4,998 

5,429 

38.1 

39.9 

Total for the year 

1,81,892 

1,48,862 

81,005 

63,280 

44.5 

42.5 

Monthly average 

15,158 

12,405 

6,752 

5,273 

44.5 

42.5 


23.5. Increases in registration at the Exchanges. —We noted at another place how the 
earlier formula was that about one-fourth of the persons u '.employed or seeking 
employment registered themselves with the Exchanges. Now it has been estimated 
that the proportion of the unemployed registering themselves at the Employment 
Exchanges has increased at the rate of 1 per cent per annum and this proportion 
was estimated at 32 per cent in September, 1958. (Unemployment in Urban Areas in 
India—A study by Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment, Government 
of India, Ministry of Labour, page 18, para. 4.6.) 

23.6. Skilled and unskilled registrants .—Another feature of the growth of the labour 
market and unemployment is brought out by the increasing number of skilled 
persons registered with the Employment Exchanges. 

The following figures about the skilled and semi-skilled persons on the registers of 
the Employment Exchanges during the years 1954 to 1959 show that unemployment 
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also exists amongst the technically qualified candidates. In fact the percentage of 
these candidates to the total registration, had increased from 6.8 per c nt in 1954 to 
about 9 nor cent in 1958 and 1959 :—• 

TABLE 16. 


Total no. of appli- Skilled and semi- Percentage of the 
cants on the Live skilled persons on the skilled and semi- 
Registers of the Live Registers of skilled persons to 
Year, Employment Ex- the Employment the total. 

changes in Bihar at Exchanges included 
the end of the year. in column (2), 



1 




2 

3 

4 

1954 

, . 



, . 

51,868 

3,559 

6,8 

1955 





54,928 

3,635 

6.6 

1956 





08,120 

4,926 

7.2 

1957 

. • 




77,864 

8,037 

10.3 

1958 

. . 




80,264 

7,257 

9.0 

1959 

•• 




84,377 

7,551 

8.9 


24. Em-’loymisvt Statistics after t.:e Census Year. 

24.1. The absence of any definite trend of expansion .—The details regarding employ¬ 
ment have been examined in the chapters on primary, secondary and tertiary indus¬ 
tries, and here only the general conclusions about the employment trends are given. 
In one of the earlier reports, the Industrial E ployment Sub-Committee ha noted 
that up to the year 1953, there was no indication of any definite trend of industriali¬ 
sation. It was stated that even though between 1950 and 1952, the number of 
factories registered in the categories under sections 2(m) (i), 2(m)(ii) and 85 increased by 
40 per c ut, there was no increase but even a definite decrease in employment. The 
general trend is indicated by the following index of employment with 1939 as base :— 

TABLE 17 


Year. 


* Average daily Index of 

employment-. employment. 


I 


2 3 


1939 



95,983 

100 

1947 



1,36,834 

143 

1948 



1,48,208 

154 

1949 



1,54,730 

162 

1950 



1,80,204 

188 

1951 



1,92,150 

200 

1952 



1,72,486 

180 

1953 



1,71,673 

179 

1951 



1,70,683 

178 

1955 



1,73,698 

181 

1955 



1,76,776 

184 

1957 



1,80,202 

188 

1958 



1,83,189 

191 

1979 



1,87,2 9 

195 


*The figures of average daily employment from 1951 include also the estimated average number of 
■workers employed in the working factories which did not submit returns, 
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The following table gives the number of employees in the 29 out of the 8| 
scheduled industries from the returns of the Census of Indian Manufactures. The 
figures are not exaetly comparable in view of the deviations in the coverage from yeat 
bo year, but they corroborate the view of the lack of any definite trend of inoream 
ndujt.i empl ymen du ing he fi t plan period in B har .— 

TABLE 18. 



Percentage 

No. of 

Persons 
other than 

Total no. 
of 

Year. 

of 

workers in 

workers in 

employee* fn 


coverage. 

thousand. 

thousand. 

thousand. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


194-i 



51 

74.30 

19.22 

93.52 

1947 .. 



79 

95.30 

21.54 

116:80 

1948 . . 



85 

94.70 

22.40 

117.64 

1949 . . 



91 

92.00 

21.32 

118/94 

1950 .. 



97 

87:76 

23.14 

110.90 

1951 .. 



87 

87.30 

21.03 

108/92 

1952 . . 



92 

89.14 

21.85 

110.99 

1953 



91 

88.77 

22.26 

111.102 

1954 . . 



95 

88:78 

22.42 

111.120 

1955 . . 



99 

106.02 

26.27 

192.29 


24.2. Iniastria' and employment f valuations .—Whi e we have mai 1 y emphasised 
in our nvest gations the under-utilisation of our huma resources- owing to the 
stagnation of the economy, it may be noted that one of the reasons for the setting 
up of this Committee originally came from the acute unemployment in the typical 
small and cottage industries of Bihar. Generally such fluctuations are recurrent features 
of a developed economy, but they are just the passing deviations from the steadily 
mounting curve of production and employment. Such recessions in the advanced' coun¬ 
tries aro precursors of another spurt of activity leading to further increase in pro¬ 
duction and employment above the level from which the temporary lapse had ocourred. 
But the adverse effects of fluctuations in our economy are aggravated by the fact 
that they are superimposed upon an economy which is already stagnant: 

The following tables give some details of the recession at the time- when the - 
Committee was appointed. They have been extracted from the Interim Report of the 
Sub-Committee whioh was duly submitted to the Government and led to ameliorative 
steps being taken on the basis of our recommendations:— 

TABLE 19. 

Statement showing number of workers employed in the registered factories by i iduatoie* in the State 

(1931—1953.) 


Number of workers employed during the— 

- Remark*. 


Industry. 

y6ar ending 
31st De¬ 

cember 1951. 

year ending 
31st De¬ 
cember, 1952. 

half yoar 
ending 30th 
June 1953. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Engineering 

61,014 

59,350 

70,659 


2. Sugar 

22, 05 

21,070 

20,603 


Mica 

.. '• 38,661 

i3;305: 

_ 13,000 


4 Cement 

4,125 

3,791 '■ 

3,983 
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TABLE 19— coneld. 


Industry. 

hi un.ber of workers employe 

ye. r ending y ar end ng 
31st ue- 31st De¬ 

cember l.,61. cember 1962. 

duii g ih — 

-Be arks. 

i al ye r 
ending lOth 

J.ne 1953. 

1 

2 

3 

4 6 

6. Paper 

1,309 

1,367 

1,220 

6. Electrioity 

2,587 

1,412 

1,453 

7. Food .. 

9,373 

11,917 

11.348 

8. Jute 

6,493 

6,300 

5,975 

9. Textile except jute 

1,007 

S25 

069 

10. Press 

3,064 

2,076 

3,018 

11. Transport .. 

1,007 

825 

600 

12. Lae and shellac 

., 7,804 

5,107 

3,145 

13. Bidi ., 

22,366 

14,082 

12,91 S 

14. Leather .. 

1,364 

1,323 

1,187 

16. Others ,. 

30,197 

27,461 

12,019 

Grand total .. 

1,92,150 

1,72,486 

1,63,203 

TABLE 20. 


Statement showing number of workmen retrenched or laid off during 1952 and 1953. 




(Classified 

industry wise with reasons.) 



Industry. 


1952. 

Reasons. 

1953. 

Remarks. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Engineering 


21 

Re-organisation and Rationalisation 

28 




2.210 

Depression 

522 




7 

Closure 

.115 




6 

Old age retirement 

1 



Total . • 

2,264 


666 


Sugar 

t • * 

1,334 

Re-organisation and Rationalisation 

462 




1 

Surplus _ ... 

•• 



Total . 

. 1,335 


462 


Idea 


3,353 

Depression and Trade recession 

729 

(registered 






^factories.) 



4,385 

Dittoj .„ 

... 658 

(unregis- j 






tered fac* 




El 


tories.) 



, t 

Participation in strike 

' 7 




*• 

Misconduct .. 

1 



; Total 


7,741 


1,305 
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In 'ustry. 


1912. Reasons. 

1953. 

Remarks. 

1 


O 

3 

4 

6 

Cement 


5 

Long absence 

3 




330 

Re-organisation 

.. 



Total 

335 


3 


Electricity 


L.I35 

Closure on isoorai of co a Ration 

of work 13 




40 

Rationalisation 




Total 

1,175 


13 


Food 

•• 

109 

Closures and partial closures 
depression. 

due to 561 




11 

Unsatisfactory work 

8 




1 

Ill health 

.. 



Total 

1,1 


569 


Jute Textile 


133 

Depression 

Rationalisation 

299 

44 



Total 

193 


343 


Textile olher than Jute 


14 

Depresson 

61 



Total 

H 


61 


Press 

.. 

2 

Depression 

6 




023 

Closure 





5 

Inefficiency ,. ,. 

4 




■;3 

Temporary 

.. 



Total 

988 


10 


Transport 

.. 

9 

Expression .. ., 

21 




173 

Closure and Reorganisation .. 

135 



Total 

182 


156 


Shellac . . 


2,097 

Trade depression and slump 

1,962 

(registered 

factories.) 



1,803 

Ditto ,. ,, 

N.A. 

(unregis¬ 
tered fac¬ 
tories.) 
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Industry. 

1952. Reas na. 

1953. 

Remark 

_ 1 

2 S 

4 

S 


8,274 Trade Recession 

1,164 

(registered 

factories.) 


7,000 

N.A. 

(un regis¬ 
ter d fac¬ 
tories.) 

Total 

16,274 

1,164 



41 Ro-organisation 

136 


Total 

41 

136 


Pottsris* sad othtn 

lfl 1 Ra-orgaaisation and Rationalisation 

340 



2,240 Degression . . .. 1 

427 Closures .. .. J „ 

16,095 



8 Temporary, Absence, Misconduot, etc. 

7 


Total 

2,830 

15,442 




JB. Employment in the services of the Government , Semi-Government and Local 
Authorities .—We have noted how the organised efforts of the Employment Market 
Information Programme are seeking to cover the fields of employment in their in¬ 
vestigations. Figures for fo r q arters from the first round of the investigation be inning 
from the third quarter of the year 1958 are given below along with the annual figures 
(coverage varied from year to year and in no year it was complete) collected by the State 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics up to the year 1955. These show that the expansion 
of administrative activities has been steadily increasing the scope for employment. We 
•hall be able to locate the trends more definitely when subsequent figures of the 
Employment Market Programme returns become available. 

It may be noted that the figures of the Employment Market Information Programme 
also include employment in the productive organisations of the Government 
like the Railways, the Damodar Valley Corporation, the Sindri Establishments, the 
National Coal Development Corporation, etc. 

TABLE 21. 

Statement showing the number of employees of the Bibar State Government as on the 1st 
June according to the Census of the State Directorate of Economics and Statistics. 


Year. 

Number of State 


employ es. 

1 

2 


1952 

1953 
1964 
1958 
1956 


85,712 
97,021 
97,135 
1,17,466 
1,31, 6j2 
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TABU 32. 

Stat«t8«at skewing employment iu. tho public sector according to the investigation of the 
Employment Market Information Programme (1938-59) 


Categories. 


Number of employees on— 


30th June 1958. 

30th September 
1958. 

31st December 
1958. 

31st March 
1959. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Employees of the Bihar State Government 

1,70,085 

1,82,675 

1,85,561 

1,88,288 

2. Employees of the Bihar-State qua ii-Govom- 

17,007 

17,221 

18,011 

18,895 

mont establishments. 

3. Employees of the Local Bodies in Bihar .. 

83,028 

84,433 

86,471 

87,407 

Total of the State services . . 

2,76,720 

2,84,332 

2,90,043 

2,94,590 

4. Employees of the Cintrai Government 

23,852 

24,032 

24,563 

25,274 

Establishments in Bihar. 

5. Employees of the Railways 

1,09,059* 

1,10,057 

1,17,645 

1,20,185 

6. .Employees bf the Central quas i - Cover n meat 

54,208.r 

57,510 

60.128 

02,440 

; Establishments. 

7* Employees of the Canto ament Boards 

340 

374 

385 

384 

Total of the employees of the Central 

1,88,059 

1,92,003 

2,02,721 

2,08,289 

Government. 

GRAND TOTAL 

4,64,779 

4,76,335 

4.92.7C4 

5,02,879 


♦It does not include 4 Railway establishments which had not rendered returns ponding clar.fn atiore 
from thsir headquarters. 

tit does not include 3 Central establishments which had not rendered returns pending clarifications from 
their headquarters. 

2G. Prospects and projections of emplo'jment .—Having seen the different attempts at 
estimating the volume of the labour market, the number and proportion of new 
entrants or the annual growth in the labour market and other relevant details, we 
have now to estimate the annual addition to employment as a result of eeorcmic 
growth. We notice here broadly four bands of the spectrum of employment in 
prospect. 

(a) Fi.stly, there is the countable number of jobs created by the expansion of 

public administration and of industrial, commercial and transport enter¬ 
prises in the public sector. The large transport and public utility enter¬ 
prises are mostly in this band, though the next one may' as well contain 
them. 

(b) .Secondly, there are the countable jobs in the large seshe laled industries which 

have got to give details of all categories of perso mel when any enter¬ 
prise is to be started or an existing one applies for expansion to the 
Licensing Committee under the Industries (Development and Regulation) 
Act, 1951. These enterprises are also covered-by the Census of India n 
Manufactures in. most cases and by the Factories Act in all cases. 

(c) The third band of the spectrum is made up of employment opportunities iu 

the small cottage and self-employing processing or manufacturing enter¬ 
prises partly covered and partly not covered by the Factories and Labour 
Acts. These enterprises generally grow as a result of the expansion of the 
more organised industries (as well as of the large public utilities including 
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transport and eommunictions systems) as ancillary and derivative enterprises. 
Employment in them may be regarded as the multiplier effects of the 
large organised secondary and the primary sectors and even of the 
development of land uses. These enterprises may be based on the products 
of mines, agriculture, forests and arboriculture, large industries and the 
system of transportation of goods, information and values which all eco¬ 
nomic activities necessitate. Calculation of employment potentia's in 
this band becomes more difficult even though its volume is many times 
the contents in the preceding two bands. 

Id) Finally, there are the terminal or peripheral results of the multiplier functions 
of the economy in all these three bands creating the sphere of numerically 
the largest volume of employment in the economy which is rather difficult 
to calculate. It has become usual to call this band “Commerce” though 
the contents are not exactly equivalent to the Commerce Division 6 of 
the Census but also embraces some subdivisions of Division 8 (Health 
Education and Public Administration) as well as all the subdivisions of 
Division 9 of the Services. Quite a number of what are often regarded 
as small industrial enterprises like repair shops also belong to this cate¬ 
gory. Moreover, the multiplier function works spirally by a series of chain 
reactions. By way of example, we may note that anv casual observation 
would show how urbanisation has given rise to the rickshaw pulling business 
which, in turn, has given rise to investments bv the small savers. Then 
it has given rise to the large number of repair shops, to the ro id-side 
first-aid artisans and to road-side stalls of eatables. So the calculation 
of the employment generating effects of the first throe bands of ec vmmio 
activities on this fourth omnibus band calls for some more detailed consi¬ 
deration. We are considering this subject in the next, secfi >n in con motion 
with the technique of calculating the employment values of ec nomio 
enterprises and projects. 

27. The tools for calculating employment values of general eronon ic groto’h and 
specific projects. —If we accept the principle thit employment in the dyoanii: asoect 
is a function of the growth of an economy because populate vi itself is growi lg, an 
examination of the factors of economic growth should give us fairly satisfactory analy¬ 
tical tools for oalcu ating the prospects of ein eloyment. In our economy, which is 
not completely regimented and controlled arid where quantitatively large see ors are 
operated by impersonal market forces no precalculated figures of g owth of ernoloy- 
ment as a part of the bln prints of Plans are available. We have, ther fore, to 
use the converging methods of direct specific estimations as well as indirect and 
inferential calculations. We may start, at the most generalised level, by calculating 
the number of jobs which would be generated in terms of our annua] investments on 
the basis of past experience. We may also attempt the difficult task of calculating 
the employment multiplier values of these in the rest of the econom \ We 
may not, however, be satisfied with such a broad generalisation, and the Labour 
and Employment Division of the Planning Commission has worked out metis ids of 
calculating the employment values of initial investments and of subsequent industrial 
operatic sin terms of the outlays in specific projects. In the sphere of the industries 
already in operation in which the physical output can be measured, the volume of 
the output is correlated with the volume of employment. These two methods, 
however, do not reach the third band of the spectrum very effectively and almost 
fail to give dependable estimates in the fourth band of the employment soectrum. 
W 7 e have made some suggestions later on for filling in this gap. Meanwh le, the 
picture thus presented may be further amplified and checked by means of the 
statistics of the Employment Market Information, the Employment Exchanges and Bie 
returns under the Mines, Factories, Labour and Shops and Establishments Acts a.u4 
by sample surveys. 
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28. Investment in relation to direct employment and emplot/ment multiplier values. — 
During the first and the second plan period, the estimate is of an investment of 
Its. 9,uOU crores creating 12 million jobs outside agriculture. This works out at an 
investment of fits. 8,000 per job on the average. It may, however, be noted that 
our economy has still got to attain the capital intensiveness of the advanced countries 
and the ratio of capita! to jobs is likely to go up in future. It has already been 
calculated that the ratio of capital to annual output would go up as our economy 
attains higher technological levels. On the other hand, as a compensatory trend we 
find that cue hi e hiy capital intensive basic and heavy industries and enterprises have 
got very much h.gher muLipder values on account of the very much larger number 
of nodal points fxvm \.h h o.her industries stem out or for which a larger number 
of feeder or ancillary n.dasaics are needed. Thus their multiplier values are higher 
than those of the less capital intensive industries. This consideration brings out the 
bas.c importance of saving and capital formation and of the heavy basic industries 
for employment in the long run. We need not go again into the details of how the 
volume and value of gross product, net product, current consumption and capital 
investment are calculated and how far domestic savings and investments can and should 
be reinforced by foreign investments and borrowing from abroad. It is, however, 
important to note that generally savings available for investment, whether in public 
or private sector, can come mainly from the current income every year, and variation 
in the national income from year to year, is a definite handicap. We also note that 
the mobilisation of liquid resources is not brought about regionally but is an all- 
India question and it is not possible to calculate it for Bihar separately. So taking 
the all-India figures, we find that at constant 1948-49 prices our national income was 
Rs. 8,850 crores in 1950-51 and rose to Rs. 11,000 crores in 1956-57. Thus, there 
was an average increase of 4 per ent per year. But taking the growth of population into 
account during the period, the increase in .u a ita income was not more than 

per ce t per yv ar Ihe percentage of net national income invested annually in accountable 
channels has been rising ficm 5.1 , ei > ent in 1948-49 to 5.8 per cent in 1949-50, to 5.4 per 
cent in 1910-51, to 6 er cent in 1952-53 and 1953-54, and to 7 per cen in 1954-55. For the 
second plan geriod the target is of an annual investment of 10.7 pe c nt of the net national 
income. W e know that most of these come as forced bavings through taxation. W'ith regard 
to the annual invesiment out of saving (voluntary or forced) in India on which 
employment trend depends, we have to note one very great weakness. This lies in 
the face that accounting for the nation. 1 income by origins and occupational categories, 
agricultural income is still the dominant single constituent. Thus, in the year 1955-56, 
out of the net income of ns. 9,650 crores, ids. 4,100 crores was accounted for by 
agriculture and this source of income is subject to very great fluctuations from year 
to year. Thus against Ks. 4,100 crores in 1955-56, it was its. 4,780 crores in 1950-51. 
On the other hand, in the year 1954-55, income from the agricultural, sector stood at 
Rs. 4,230 crores and not more because agricultural prices were low as a result of 
favourable outturn. W e, therefore, consider that in spite of the fact that even in the 
most advanced countries, agricultural outturn is subject to great fluctuations, one of 
the indices by which w r e should seek to assess the extent of the success of our 
agricultural policy would be the measure by winch the variations between the peak 
and the trough of agricultural production are narrowed down. With regard to the 
fluctuations in industrial production, we find that the rate of annual increase in 
industrial production which was 8 per .eat in 1956, went down to 3J pe c.nt in 1957 and 
to 1| per i ent in 1958. These fluctuations are due to organisational flaws, bottle-necks, 
imbalances, lack of raw materials, labour difficulties, and so on, and should not be as 
intractable to human control as the conditions of agriculture. 

19 . Calculation of Employment Values in Specific Sectoes and Projects. 

29.1. The labour and other components of an investment in a specific project. — For 
th* formulation of concroto •mployment policies and for applying them, more detailed 
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calculations are necessary. The investment has got to be split op between machinery 
and materials on the one hand and men on the other. Ultimately the demand for 
machinery and materials also means demand for labour in so far as they are made 
or produced within the country or in so far as exportable surpluses for buying them 
have got to be produced. The calculation of these multiplier magnitudes i difficult 
but not impossible. 

29.2. An account of how the, technique of estimating the employment values of projects 
was worked out .—-The calculation of the cost components of each enterprise for the 
constructional and for the operational (and maintenance) sides is not quite a new 
thing. Well organised private business enterprises had to work them out for themselves. 
The planning of economic development on behalf of the entire community, however, 
forced the method to become more accurate and systematic. In our own country, the 
technique of systematic working out of the cost components in terms of machinery, 
materials and men, i. e., real budgeting began with the River Valley Projects through 
the Technical Personnel Committee. Originally the Committee confined itself to the 
task of assessing the number of technical and higher supervisory staff required for 
each project firstly for the work of construction and then fo” maintenance and 
working. Further experience was gathered through the work of the Engineering Person¬ 
nel Committee set up by the Planning Commission. Again, the individual schemes of 
the iron and steel plants, heavy electrical machinery manufacture, the coal mining 
projects, of the coal washeries, and so on, had to be worked o it with proper esti¬ 
mates of engineering, supervisory, skilled and even semi-skilled p rsonnel in advance 
with a view to arranging for their training so that they could become available as' 
required. Further accuracy in calculations was achieved with the establishment of the 
Technical Personnel Training Committee in January, 1953 which had to forecast the 
requirements more comprehensively over a wider field of enterprises. As the work 
tended to become more detailed, it was found n'c^ssary to go down to estimating 
the working force at the lowest level of even unskilled workers. Meinwh le the state 
governments also had to add cells to all their development departme t> like Agri¬ 
culture, Animal Husbandry, Health, Education and Community Development for 
which the training of the required personnel in advance was necessary. This has 
necessarily meant the working out of formulae for the a s ssment of the requirements 
and their application for exact calculations. Again, at th > centre, all t! is work has 
been organised under the Scientific and Technical Mar power Division and the 
Perspective Planning Division of the Planning Commission which oc-ordinate the work of 
the various Central Ministries and of the State Governments and seek to extend the 
calculations and training facilities to cover the larger units in the private sector as 
well. Moreover, the Licensing Committee administering the Industries i Development and 
Regulation Act of 1951 requires detailed calculations whenever applications for exten¬ 
sion or starting of new enterprises are submitted. Finally, the Labour and Employment 
Divisi n of the Planning Commission, which is of more direct interest to us, is 
charged with the responsibility for looking at all these calculations from the all 
embracing point of view of the entire labour force of the community as it e isfcs 
and as it tends to grow from year to year. Thus the course of development, step 
by step, has brought about a complete revolution in outlook and the entire problem' 
has been re-oriented and has become one of employment planning for the entire 
labour force of the community instead of piece-meal estimation of the personnel require¬ 
ments of the specific projects from the point of view of the employers. It now 
beoomes a question of surveying the entire spectrum of demand for and supply of 
labour of all categories and amounts to manpower budgeting. Thus by a systematic' 
and logical series of empirical steps, the Planning Commission and Centra! Ministry of 
Labour and Employment have arrived at the final stage of surveying the working of 
the entire economy in terms of employment values dr macro-economy of labour 
which has been the main anxiety of this Committee ever since the first meeting in 
1954. We are dealing with the forecaste of employment in the different sectors and 
different indtastriee, m fat *« possible, in the appropriate' ehaptere. 
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30. Calculation of the employment values of the multiplier effects of the measurable 
investments and countable employment in the organised puolic and private sectors .—In spite 
of the great progress made in the technique and method of calculating employment 
values of investments and expansion of production, no accurate calculations or for¬ 
mulae for estimating the multiplier effects of such activities in the quantitatively largest 
sector of employment in much of the third and most of the fourth band of the 
spectrum of employment appear to be feasible. The fourth band or sphere which ha3 
been called commerce provides the largest volume of employment as we have seen 
while examining the occupational pattern according to the Census tables. Even in the 
higlily advanced countries, this sphere of employment is quantitatively more massive 
than direct industrial employment. We find that recently in the U. S.A., the number 
of persons employed as salary and wage earners in the manufacturing industries stood 
at 15.71 millions against 36.30 millions in the rest of the non-agriculfcural occupations. 
It is a significant figure even though it may not correspond e cactly to our category 
of “Commerce”. The study group of the Planning Commission calculated that against 
61.99 lakh jobs which would be created directly by the investments during the 
second plan period, the volume of employment generated indirectly in commerce 
would amount to 27.04 lakh or 52 per cent of the first. We believe that it may be 
possible to calculate the indirect employment values of the countable investments and 
employment by a converging method. We have already indicated one of these by 
pointing out the deficiency in the employment figures of certain Divisions in Bihar 
as compared to that of India. It may also be possible to calculate how, with the 
increase in national income, the scope for employment in small trades and servicing 
may grow. A survey of consumer servicing occupations side by side in some urban 
(and even rural) areas with differences in the level of income and other relevant 
parameters may be carried out and co-relations established. As a model, we are giving 
here a comparative calculation prepared by Shri S. R.. Bose on the basis of the Census 
figures. This statement relates only to a few trades and the scope may be widened 
to cover more trades. 

TABLE 23. 

STATEMENT SHOWING the relation between the level of income and 
EMPLOYMENT IN SOME SERVICING OCCUPATIONS IN 1931. 


No. of families in rural and urban areas for every person 
Industries and services. engaged in the same area in the industry or service mentioned 

in the loft hand column. 



rural. 

urban. 

1 

2 

3 

1. Fishing .. 

538 families 

130 families. 

2. Tabacco Manufacture 

621 

50 

3. Wearing apparel and made-up textile goods 

408 

1,022 occupied houses 

55 

4. Manufacture of bricks, tiles and other 

114 occupied houses. 

structural clay products. 



5. Construction and maintenance of buildings 

300 

45 

6. Manufacture of furniture and fixtures 

4,363 

040 

7. Printing and allied industries . . 

17,332 literate persons 

804 literate persons. 

8. Sanitary works and servioes 

1,351 families 

70 families. 

9. Commerce 

30 

43 

10. Transport by road .. 

513 

25 

11. Money-lending, banking and other financial 

1,972 

344 

business. 

12. Medical and other services 

455 

44 

13. Educational services 

537 persons aged 5—14 

51 persons aged 5—14 


years. 

years. 

14. Domestic services 

143 families 

14 families. 

15. Laundry work 

311 

84 

16. Barber 

251 

109 

17. Religious, charitable and welfare services . . 

491 

77 


39 Lab.—29 
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On the basi, of the data in the final report of the National Income Committee 
regarding national income in 1950-51, Shri S. R. Bose calculated that per capita annual 
income of the rural population was Its. 195 and of the urban population Rs. 335 

in Bihar. 

31. Projection of Porur TEOir and Employment. 


We have considered the condition and the prospects of employment in greater 

forecast of employment prospects is a necessary 
emulation and the labour force. 


concomitant of a projection of the growth of our 
In the general survey in this chap to: 

situation and 


oroi'.-u o' 




une may do 


31.1. The overall 
divergent estimates 


ndicated. 


widely acceptable forecast of the employment position in 
broad picture in Bihar is that with regard to the creation 


prospect of employment .—In view of so many 
population, it is difficult to make any 
t years to come. The 


on of employment opportu- 

haa been estimated that during the 


nities during the Second Five-Year Plan period 
construction phases, the plan will generate jobs equivalent to 168.4 lakh man-months. 
This would m?an employment to nearly hoi thousand persons continuously during the 
plan period no construction activities. In ad lition, they have estimated employment 
for about 03 thousand persons in the continuing schemes. As a result of revision of 
targets for primary education, additional jobs for about 20.5 thousand teachers are 
expected to be created in the 4th and 5th years of the plan. Thus, total employment 
to be generated in Bihar under the State plan, during the plan period, would be 
about 3.5 lacs. 

From the information collected under the Employment Market Information Pro¬ 
gramme during a six monthly, p riod, the additional employment available in Bihar 
State in Central establishments, namely, Railv.avs, Central Government offices and 
Central quasi-Government establishments was nearly 7.8 thousand. Assuming this as 
arising out of the Plan, the additional employment with the Central Government estab¬ 
lishments in Bihar State may be about 73 thousand during the entire second 
plan period. 

Estimate of the employment likely to be created due to the private sector invest¬ 
ment in the State is not available. The total private sector investment envisaged by 
the Planning Commission was Rs 2,3 00 eroif: for India as against the revised public 
sector plans of Rs. 4,600 crores. In other words, the investment in the private sector was 
estimated to be half of the investment in the public sector. It is assumed that this 
ratio of private sector investment may not occ ur in Bihar. Taking a conservative 
view of the matter, we may assume that the ratio of private investment to public 
investment in the large organised industries in. Bihar may be 1 : 4. The employment 
that may thus be generated through private investment may be nearly 1 lakh. 


Thus it is expected that during the second plan a total of 5.3 lakh of accountable 
jobs would bs generated. Then, there is also ti e indirect, or tertiary employment, over 
and above the e . mtable jobs, that has to be taken into account-. 


On the basis of National Sample Survey, the Planning Commission has assumed 
this indirect employment to be 0.52 per cent of the countable jobs. Therefore, over 
and above the direct countable jobs mentioned in. the preceding paragraphs, the in¬ 
direct employment in Bihar during the plan period mav bo of the order of 2.7 lacs. 
The total additional employment in Bihar both direct and indirect would thus come 
to be about 8 la h. 


Thus, it will be seen that the total employment opportunities likely to be created 
in Bihar in the Second Five-Year Plan may not even meet the needs of the new 
additions to the labour force in the State during the same period which may hi 
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about 15.8 lakh. We have, for this very reason, made elaborate recommendations in 
the chapter on the Primary or Basic Sector to cope with this residual labour force. 

31.2. Prospects in the primary or basic sector.— Contrary to the view held generally, 
the Committee has urged that if more intensive programme is adopted for the ex¬ 
ploitation of the natural resources by means of intensive farming, a more active 
silvicultural policy, soil conservation measures, fishery development and labour intensive 
projects for the improvement of geography, an appreciable volume of employment 
would be created in the rural areas. Employment in mining may increase to some 
extent. But it is more likely that in view of mechanisation, the increase would be 
registered more in the processing of minerals than in mini g itself. 

31.3. Employment in the secondary sector. —We have reasons to believe that very 
important nodal points for economic growth and bases for a large number of multi¬ 
plier effects would be created by the development of the processing of coal, the 
setting up of a refinery at Barauni and the expansion of other metallurgical, chemical 
and heavy engineering industries. But we also feel that unless special measures are 
adopted to encourage and establish the ancillary and derived industries and enter¬ 
prises, the multiplier values of the nodal points would not be realised. It is for this 
reason that, irrespective of any ideological considerations, we are recommending that 
the State should step in either alone or in partnership with private enterprise to start 
new medium and small industries wherever private enterprise fails to make response. 

31.4. Employment in transportation services. —Every economic growth depends on and 
creates scope for expanding transportation services and we expect a large increase in 
employment in the business of transportation. We have examined the subject in 
greater detail in the proper place. 

31.5. Employment in consumer goods industries and consumer servicing or commerce .— 
We have noted the comparatively low figure of employment in Bihar in the Census 
Division 2 which includes industries concerned with the processing of food-stuffs, textiles 
leather and their products; and .Division 4 embracing various other manufactures. 
In fact, a comparison of the figures in every Division of the non-agrieultural activities 
and occupations of Bihar with those of India brings out the scope for further expan- 

on in Bihar even though we know that the all-India figures of the industrial occu- 
\jonh by themselves can hardly bo regarded as norms. However, bearing in mind the 
da that Bihar’s population is one-ninth of that of India, a comparison of the 
.i we have already given h\ Secern. '22 of this chapter is very significant. These 
.parisons become ail the r.rfere revealing wb.cn we go into the details of the sub¬ 
divisions of each Division. 


32. Inter-State Emigration from Bihar in Relation to Employment. 

32.1 Its importance.—We are giving here an account of the emigration, mainly 
temporary, from Bihar to the other states as one of the valuable means of pro¬ 
viding employment as it 'is an overall question which cannot bo fitted into any of 
the Sectors under which ire have examined the subject of employment in relation to 
the growth of population. Its importance is clearly brought out by the fact. that the 
volume of the emigrant population is almost equal to that of the entire active popu¬ 
lation of the State in the non-agricuitural sector. 

32.2. Overseas emigration is not important now.—IS ot much is heard tkege days of 
the scope for emigration from India to the countries beyond the seas. But there was 
a steady stream of emigrants going out of India from the second quarter of the last 
century in the days of indentured labour to various parts of Africa, to Jamaica and 
Trinidad, to British Guiaoea, to the Fiji Islands, to Mauritus and to Malaya. Records 
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in the Patna Collectorate show of emigrants going also to Australia in thirties of the 
last century from Bihar. The emigrants also went to the other European colonies. 
In all these streams of emigration, Bihar had a good share. Before the se aration of 
Burma, Bihar sent out a regular stream of emigrants there who usually came 
back after a year or two. One of the reasons for which the stream of international 
emigration has slowed down or stopped is that, even apart from racial factors, as in 
South Africa, most of the vacant spaces have got filled up. We are not, therefore, 
examining overseas emigration as a means of the employment of our population even 
though the question may not be ruled out completely. But Bihar plays the leading 
role in inter-state migration within India and it has got a very high employment 
value which deserves examination. 

32.3 Inter-state emigration from Bihar in relation to employment. —The economic 
growth of a country necessarily stimulates the mobility of population and a demo¬ 
graphic integration. Although the mass of the population of Bihar is considered to be 
stay-at-home, this State sends out a larger number of emigrants, mostly seasonal or 
temporary, to other states than any other state in India. And in spite of the 
growth of mining and heavy industries in the plateau region and the increasing number 
of immigrants coming to Bihar, the net balance is in favour of a very large margin 
of emigration from this State. According to the Census of 1951 the immigrant popu¬ 
lation within the State numbered 5.62 lakh and the emigrants from Bihar to the other 
states numbered 15.73 lakh. We do not know what percentage of these emigrants 
consisted of inactive women and children as a certain percentage of them go out and 
stay out with their bread-winners. But we have reasons to believe that the actual 
number of persons which is provided with scope for being economically active outside 
the State is much larger than the number given by the Census of 1951. This is 
because by the time in March that the Census figures were finalised most of tire 
seasonal emigrants who go out in connection with earth work to Assam or for 
harvesting operation to Bengal and Assam would have already come back. This means 
that their number during the peak period of seasonal work outside the State must 
have been much above 15.73 lakh as returned in March, 1951. The extent of the 
relief to our economy from the load and strain of unemployment by this factor can 
be appreciated if we recall that the number of the emigrants may be equal to or 
in excess of the entire self-supporting population of 16.57 lak in the non-agricultural 
sector. In 1951, the emigrants formed 3.8 per cent of the natural population of the 
State. It may be noted that this percentage has come down from 4.7 in the Census 
of 1921. 

32.4. Me sures for sustaining the stream of emigration or even encouraging it. —The 
extent of relief brought to our economy by the emigration of such a largo number 
of persons calls for a careful consideration of the measures necessary for sustaining 
or even encouraging it. Although there is a small number among the emigrants who 
are small business enterprisers or educated persons the class consists predominantly 
of unskilled or semi-skilled workers and small self-employed. One special feature of the 
emigration is that the emigrants follow certain beaton tracks and go mostly to W >st 
Bengal, Assam and Uttar Pradesh. It is guessed that one of the reasons for the decline 
in emigration since 1921 has been the separation of Burma.. A very large number of 
emigrants used to go to the towns and even interior places in Burma. 

The emigrants are a source of an appreciable amount of income to the railways 
as most of them go out to and return from distant places on average once a year. 
Formerly the railways had a system of a reduced fare for what was known as 
‘coolie’ passenger traffic to Assam and Bengal and specially printed tickets were avail¬ 
able for them. It may or may not be possible to revive the system but there 
are strong reasons for the Government taking serious steps for sustaining the stream 
of emigration and even encouraging it and opening up new channels. We believe that 
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tonleas artificial obstacles are created the industrialisation of the belt between Asansol 
and Calcutta would open up appreciable avenues for the employment of unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers and small traders from Bihar in these aroas. We also feel that 
the Government may adopt active measures to publicise the openings for employment 
in these areas, in the Andamans, in Madhya Pradesh and in the developing areas of 
Dandakaranya and even to the other aroas of Assam which are being newly opened. 
If labour contractors were t ■> create beaten tracks once for the emigrants to these 
areas the enterprising emigrants would not require further guidance or inducements. 

32.5. Establishment of a cell, to study and advise on proVems relating to emigration. 
We consider that emigration has an important bearing on employment in the State 
and theref ira we recommend that the Government may establish a cell in the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour and Employment charged with the responsibility for 

(») continuously studying the trend of emigration; 

(ii) being on the look out for any new avenues for the employment of the workers out¬ 

side the State; 

(iii) examining the ways and means for encouraging emigration to new areas like 

the Andamans, Madhya Pradesh, Dandakaranya and areas in Assam other 
than those with which our rural populations are already familiar; 

(iv) keeping a watch on any artificial impediments to the flow of emigration whioh 

might crop up and bringing them to the notice of the Government; 

(v) devising methods of publicising cheaply through the Development Blook 

agencies the opening for employment outside the State. (This work will 
have to be done very carefully and according to very reliable data to 
avoid raising false hopes and fruitless journeys by those looking for jobs); 
and 

(vi) finding means for facilitating the work of the contractors who take out 

labourers in teams from Bihar to other states. 

33. The matching of Aggrj gat: Employment to Aggregate Labour Force 

of the Economy. 

The aggregate and growing labour force on the one side and aggregate employment 
on the other constitute the two sides of the scale or equation of the economy which 
we have been seeking to balance. Throughout this Report, we have explored and 
presented all possible avenues for productive and gainful employment. Finding the 
normal channels for full employment at a high level of productivity to be limited on 
account of the deficiency of capital resources we have sought to put into the 
employment side of the scale the counterweight of relief employment, mass employ¬ 
ment and marginal self-employment as transitional measures in order to equilibrate or 
balance aggregate employment with the aggregate work force. But in spite of all those 
make-shift measures the existing and the dynamic demographic pressure is so great 
that the balance continues to tilt against a satisfactory level of employment. It is 
necessary, therefore, to bring into the equation the final counterweight of a deli¬ 
berate check on the growth of population or a guided or controlled demographic 
trend by means of family planning or prudential maternity. 

33.1. Special urgency of a policy of a guided growth of population in our under¬ 
developed economy. —We have noted how the first phases of the modernisation of 
the economy and society reduce death rate without bringing into existence a correspond¬ 
ing prudential check on the birth rate. In the countries with large unused resources the 
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growth of p opulation may not be a problem and some of them spend a lot of public 
funds to artist immigrants. In another ease, the Soviet statesmen and economists may 
not fear the growth of population in view of their vast unutilised resources and the 
scope for continuous technological advance. But in India we are face to face with 
the Malthusian principle of an imbalance between tho growth of population and food 
supply without any saving grace of a surplus of industrial production to enable us 
to buy food from abroad. Secondly, wo have referred to the remarks in a recent 
study (1959) by the authorities of the Special Fund of tho United Nations Organi¬ 
sation for aiding tho development of the under-devoloped countries. It is stated that 
the annual increase in the national income of theso countries is only 3 per cent and 
population increase is at tho rate of 2 per cent . The result is that only 1 per cent 
of the current production is available for investment for economic growth. Technology 
is not magic, and the higher tho technology, the larger is the amount of capital 
required for giving a physical embodiment to technology. Taking the high capital 
intensity of the heavy metallurgical, engineering and chemical industries and of the 
overhead services of transportation and power along with the less capital intensive 
smaller industries it is held that the capital-output rate is 4 to 1 in industry. It 
is 6 to 1 in agriculture if the cost of transforming virgin land or renovating ruined 
land is taken into account. 

It is, therefore, clear that unless the rapid growth oi consumption in India is checked 
by limiting the growth of population, the prospects of a satisfactory rate of economic 
growth would be very dim. 

34. Demographic trends before the industrial revolution. —For thousands of years 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century the broad features of the growth of 
population in the world or in any region wore the following- 

(1) An overall race between the biological maximum of birth rate and an equally 

high death rate due to what Malthus called positive oi? iks in forms of 
epidemic and endemic diseases, famines and wars. Thor..- vo even instanc s 
of entire races and civilisations having been wiped oat, . ep.uomics even 
apart from wars. The builders of the Mayan mu tin*, nts in Central 
America or of the Angkor Vat temples of Com bo A a were perhaps 
effaced by malaria. Hence, world population was sta ionary right down 
to about 1750. 

(2) The high death rate and short span of life wore due to end. nio a il epidemic 

diseases, lack of knowledge and habits of sanitation and want of nutritious 
food, small-pox, typhus, diphtheria, plague, cholera, dysont ry and malaria 
killed off large numbers regularly or periodically. Infant mortality was 
high. Sometimes, entire tribes and racial units were iped out Therefore, 
unlike the present anxiety over rapid growth, the main concern of com¬ 
munities was about the survival of the tribe or the racial unit itself and 
the social codes encouraged high birth rate because death rate could not 
be controlled. 

(3) As 1 fe was dominated by the conditions imposed by nature, any strong 

trend of survival rate was neutralised by occasional famines owing to the 
failure of the games or fish to turn up along the expected migratory 
track, or to failure of crop later on among settled communities. 

(4) History also brings out that advances in technology and favourable geographi¬ 

cal conditions increased the resources for sustenance and led to the growth 
of population up to this level. In the pre-Neolithic age every improvement 
in the implements of hunting increased the ceiling up to which population 
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could grow. The development of Neolithic agriculture, and then of com¬ 
merce in the favoured regions of the world, led to the multiplication 
of settled communities or urban societies and of literate cultures. 

(5) We come across numerous epochs of regional overgrowth of population 
leading to exodus, migrations, conquests or maos suicide of entire racial 
group: . Such wore the causes of the expansion of the Aryans, the Finns, 
v.-i Knvs, the Huns, the Arabs, the Teutonic races, tlie Northmen, the 
Mongols the Turks, the Chinese, and so on. Thus wars restored the final 
balance when disease and famine failed to achieve it. One out of the 
nume-t us instances of racial suicides may be given here in what happened to 
the Co.LA: and the Toutones in 101 and 102 B.C. They had been pushed 
southward by the more powerful German tribes and begged of Rome for 
land to settle in. But barred by the Roman legions, they gave battle and 
were defer/od at Aquae Sextae (102 B.C.) and Vercellae (101 B.C.). Plutarch 
gives a gruesome account' in the life of Marius of how the rest of the 
nations consisting of fleeing men and the women and children in the 
camps behind their bullock-cart barricades committed mass suicide. Such 
instances of mass suicide and even more of mass massacres are only too 
common history. 


(6) Advance in technology, which had been fitful and vere created by chance 
discoveries and inventions before, say 1750 became continuous, cumulative 
and scientific thereafter. Hence continuous economic growth has led to 
sustained economic progress and sustained growth of world population. 
Here is a statement of the growth of the world population as a result 


Year. 

1750 

1800 

1850 

1900 

1950 

1955 

1959 


World Population. 

. . About 73 croros, 

.. About 90 crores. 

.. About 117 crores. 

.. About 161 crores. 

.. About 239 crores. 

. . About 269.5 crores. 
. . Over 280 crores. 


35. Guided or controlled;'/roicih of %'Q'pu ation. —In spite of and also as a result of 
the continuous opera' ion of the strong positive checks the idea of conscious efforts 
to shape the growth of population is as old as history. Such a control of population 
may arise out of the efforts of a community through social codes or laws or may 
be the result of individual attitude. Secondly the guidance may aim at promoting 
the growth of population or at limiting the growth. 

We have just seen flic precariousness of the stream of life caused by the strong 
operation of the positive checks in spite of nature’s insurance policy of a high birth 
rate. Hence all ancient institutes and customs generally sought to reinforce nature’s 
insurance scheme and encouraged births. Even some of the wars among primitive pre- 
agricultural communities were conducted not for capturing slaves but for adopting them 
in the tribe for replacing losses caused by any of the numerous positive causes. This 
was the primitive substitute for our modern device of federation or merger for 
securing strength by unity. Anxiety about the numerical strength of the state has 
been quite common throughout history. Spartan war widows were required by the 
state to entertain their slaves to make good the casualties of wars. Australia to-day 
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spends large sums of money to attract and settle white immigrants. On the othor 
hand, one of the causes of the decline of Rome is believed to have been the decline 
in tho population of the Metropolis on account of the selfish attitude of Roman, women 
against bearing children after the second century B. C. 

But measures for checking the growth of population even before the modern age 
have not been absent. Just as polygamy was one of the socially approved measures 
for increasing numbers, polyandry was introduced among many communities for stabi¬ 
lising the growth of population and maintaining a balance between number and 
resources. Tibet is an example of a country which succeeded in stabilising its popu¬ 
lation for centuries by the enforced celibacy of a large number of women in the 
nunneries. 

36. Growth of the awareness of a population policy in India. —The recent efforts of 
a decade among the densely populated but economically under-developed countries of 
the world for a forced economic growth have brought to the fore-front tho question of 
guiding tho growth of population. The newly created independent states arc not only 
beset with the problem of masb poverty but also face the mass attitude of impatience 
against this poverty. This attitude is due to education and democratic way of think¬ 
ing. It is one of the most urgent problems facing our country that the efforts for 
economic progrees are not swamped by demographic pressure. 

The question of the growth of population in relation to food supply came in for 
discussion r s arly as 1880 by tho Famine Commission. But the conditions were such 
that it had only an academic interest at that time. We were still surplus in food 
supply to the extent of about five million tons. Railways and canals were making 
rapid progress, and the problem of famine relief v as merely an administrative and 
commercial one of pooling and distributing food resources. Next, right down to 1920, 
our population v as stationary. Meanwhile the integration of Burma with the Indian 
Empire and its economy veiled the situation of increasing internal consumption of 
Indian foodgrains even when in the quinquennium 1921—25, India minus Burma for 
calculation purposes, ceased to be a net exporter of foodgrains. 

The thirties of the present century saw the census figures of 1931 revealing the new 
trend of population. The fact of India having ceased to be an exporter of food- 
grains and becoming an importer was also revealed. Some stray voices in favour of 
birth control were raised but no urgency v as felt on the subject. 

The Bengal Famine Commission Report, 1945 (Final Report, Part II, Chapter I), 
reporting on the tragic Bengal famine of 1943, devoted considerable attention to tho 
problem of balance between population and food supply and eferred to the question 
of family limitation. But the general attitude of the Commission was still one of the 
preceding age. It is remarkable that in response to the enquiries made by the Com¬ 
mission from the provincial Governments, Bihar alone expressed positive anxiety over 
the growing pressure of population. But there was a general view that the times 
were not ripe for raising the question of family limitation. 

37. The emergence of a population policy in free India. —We then find that as the 
crisis in food supply continued to recur year after year from 1946, and when India 
secured her freedom, the new rulers and administrators were able to consider the 
subject of control of growth of population without the fear of being misunderstood, 
which, perhaps, prevented the British rulers from thinking drastically on the subject. 
The data available from the experiences of the administration of food supply and 
other sources continued to provide materials which led to the crystallisation of the 
attitude of the Central Government. As a result, the Planning Commission in the 
first plan report noted that “the recent increase in the population of India and the 
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pressure exercised on the limited resources of the country have brought to the fore¬ 
front the urgency of the problem of family planning and population control”. A sum 
of Rs. 65 lakh was, therefore, allotted in the Plan for a family planning programme 
and its framework was laid down for implementation by the Ministry of Health. Then 
the publication of Census of India, 1951 Report, Part I-A in 1953 presented a well- 
reasoned analysis with statistical details on the subject of the growth of population 
in relation to the growth of food shortage in Chapter IV. The subject of improvi¬ 
dent motherhood was analysed in Chapter VC. 

38. The present family planning programme. —A sum of Rs. 497 lakh has been provided 
for the family planning programme during the Second Plan period. A Central Family 
Planning Board and corresponding ones in the states have been set up. A target 
of 2,500 family planning clinics, 2,000 in rural and 500 in urban areas has been laid 
down. But by March, 1958, only 300 clinics had been opened. The objects of the 
programme have been formulated to consist of 

(1) collection of information and data on the reasons for the rapid growth of 

population. 

(2) research for suitable methods of family planning and their dissemination. 

(3) family planning advice to be made an integral part of all hospitals and 

health agencies. 

(4) training, demonstrations and experiments in family planning. 

39. Observations and recommendations of the Committee. —We have not conducted any 
systematic investigations on the subject of family planning beyond noting the attitude 
of the people on the subject in course of our investigations. We have also collected 
useful data on population in our samples which are being processed. We are placing 
our observations and recommendations below: 

(1) We are very much impressed by the statements in section 9 of this Chapter 

showing a rapid fall in the birth rate in recent years. While investigation 
into factors leading to the rapid growth of population is on the pro¬ 
gramme of the Family Planning Board, we recommend to this Board that 
investigations into the factors accounting for the fall in the birth rate in 
recent years may provide useful clues for reinforcing this trend. 

(2) Our observations show that the women of the poorer sections of the rural 

areas, who are not considered to be appreciative of family planning 
measures, are quite responsive to the idea if it is presented in a convinc¬ 
ing way. The scheme of training of rural medical officers should, there¬ 
fore, be intensified. 

(3) We recommend that the popularisation of family planning and the programme 

of training and opening clinics should be strongly supported by the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment. 

(4) We recommend the opening of a regional training centre in Bihar for which 

other states like Kerala, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Madras and 
the Punjab had already been given Central grants before 1959. 


39 Lab.—21. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Unemployment rnd Urban Population : The Urban Unemployment Survey in Bihar, 1954. 

Unemployment and Urban population. 

1. General features of the Urban areas .—In the Census of 1951, we find a sixfold 
classification of towns as given below: 


Class. 


Number of 
towns in 
Bihar. 

Total 
population 
of each 
class, 

-«■ 4 4 * --- 

I. Population 1,00,000 lakh and over 

. « 

6 

866,720 

IX, Population 50,000 to 1,00,000 

•• 

.. 6 

424,396 

III. Population 20,000 to 60,000 

•• 

20 

605,458 

IV. Population 10,000 to 20.000 


.. 38 

626,153 

V. Population 6,000 to 10,000 .. 

•• 

33 

249,603 

VI. Population under 6,000 ,, 

• • 

U 

42,403 



Total 

27,04,731 


There are certain common tests laid down by the Census authorities for distin¬ 
guishing towns from villegts. But there are other features which have differed from 
state to state. Some of them are important from our point of view and will be 
examined. The universal features are that the area is to have a municipality or is 
to be a Notified Area or is to have been formally declared a3 a town by Govern¬ 
ment. In some states, it was to have a population of not less than 5,000. But in 
Bihar, the class VI towns have a population strength below this level. Some states 
specified the condition of a minimum density of 1,000 inhabitants per square mile. 
But we know that in some rural areas in North Bihar, this density is exceeded 
even in some villages. In some states it was very realistically laid down that the 
area is to be a centre of trade, distribution or administration, and that, at least 
three-fourths of the adult male population should be engaged in non-agricultural pur¬ 
suits. Some states applied the test of the availability of urban amenities. 

2. The small urban popuation of Bihar .—-From the point of view of employment, 
these tests require further examination. However, we note here first that even accord¬ 
ing to all these liberal tests, the ratio of urban population in Bihar according to the 
Census of 1951 was 1 to 14 against 1 to 2 of Bombay, 1 to 3 of West Bengal, 1 to 
4 of t le Punjab and Madras and 1 to 6 of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 
Broadly, the level of urbanisation may be regarded as a test of the extent to which an 
economy is diversified on the basis of industrialisation and of a shift of the active 
population from land to other occupations. 
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But that urbanisation in this sense does not mean that the urban population can 
be equated to the non-agricultural population is brought out in the following statement;— 

TABLE 24. 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE RATIO OF URBAN TO RURAL AND NON- 
AGRICULTURAL TO AGRICULTURAL POPULATION. 


Proportion of 
Proportion of non- 

Stata. urban to agricultural 

rural to agricsuiturai 

population, population. 


1 




2 

3 

Orissa 



.. 

1:24 

1 : 4 

Assam 


•• 


1 : 21 

1: 3 

Bihar 




1 : 14 

1 : 6 

Madhya Pradesh 




1:6 

1:3 

Uttar Pradesh 




1:6 

1 : 3 

Madras 




.. 1:4 

1 : 2 

Punjab 




1:4 

1 : 1.8 

West Bengal 




1:3 

1 : 1.3 

Bombay 




1:2 

1 : 1.6 


A large proportion of even the urban population, 25.2 per cent of the total, is 
engaged in agriculture. This is mainly due to the lack of the growth of the employ¬ 
ment generating categories of large, medium, and small industries in Bihar in spite 
of the existence of important primary and basic industries within the State. As this 
subject has been examined in detail and forms the basis of a large number of our 
recommendations, no further examination of this aspect of our economy is necessary 
here. The nature and causes of urbanisation in their bearing on employment have, 
however, got to be brought out in this place. 

3. The trend of urbanisation in the previous decades .—The trend of urbanisation in 
Bihar during the last five decades is illustrated in the table which follows. In general 
it has followed the growth in the aggregate population of the State. But in the last 
two decades, urbanisation as a distinct trend is clearly noticeable by the differential, 
though small, in the growth of the urban population. The low ratio of our urban 
to the rural population is explained mainly by the fact that it stood at a low level 
as compared to that of the other provinces before 1921—31 and that the trend of 
urbanisation during the last two decades has not been so strong as to have rectified 
the inherited disparity. The details of the reason of our low urban population would 
become clear when we examine the relationship between urbanisation and the pattern 
of livelihood. In this connection the comparative statements of the percentage of the 
working population in the ten divisions of the Census figures of the non-agricultural 
workers of India and of Bihar may also be referred to. It should^ however, be 
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remembered that these figures include the rural non-agricultural workers as well who 
form 8.9 per cent of the rural working population. 

TABLE 25(A). 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE GROWTH OP URBAN POPULATION IN BIHAR IN SOME TYPICAL 

TOWNS FROM 1901 to 1951. 

(a) Examples of growth mainly for administrative and Commercial reasons. 


Population in thousand in the year— 


Name of town. 


1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1941. 

1951. 

i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Patna 


135 

136 

120 

160 

196 

283 

Gaya 


71 

50 

63 

88 

105 

134 

Bhagalpur 


76 

74 

69 

84 

93 

115 

Ranohi .. 


26 

33 

44 

57 

63 

107 

MuzafEarpur .. • • 


46 

44 

33 

43 

54 

74 

Darbhanga .. • • 


66 

63 

54 

61 

69 

85 

Bihar 


45 

35 

37 

47 

55 

63 

Barh 

•• 

12 

9 

8 

10 

11 

29 


TABLE 25(B). 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE GROWTH OF URBAN POPULATION IN BIHAR IN SOME TYPICAL 
* TOWNS FROM 1901 TO 1951. 

(b) Examples of growth mainly due to mining and industrial activities. 


Population in thousand in the year- 


Name of town. 


1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 1951. 


1 



3 4 5 6 


7 


Jamshedpur 

Jamalpur 

Katihar ... 

Dhanbad.. 

Giridih .. 

Dehri 

Kargali 

Sindri 

Mosabani 

Noamundi 

Gua 


14 

10 

9 


6 

67 

92 

165 

218 

21 

25 

30 

39 

44 

10 

15 

16 

26 

42 


13 

16 

21 

34 

ii 

19 

21 

25 

29 



.. 

8 

24 




10 

18 



.. 


13 


6 7 

5 
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4. Re'ationship between urbanisation and the pattern of livelihood. —All economic 
activities arising out of the utilisation of land 'and natural resources) are spread out 
over wide areas. On the other hand, commerce and large-scale organised industries 
bring about a concentration of population. Transport systems are, by their very 
nature, octopoid and integrate the activities of the primary sector diffused over space, 
with the localised activities of the secondary industrial sector; link different kinds of 
industrial activities among themselves and also link the industries with the areas 
producing raw materials and with the consuming markets. All these activities give 
rise to commerce. In this way, commerce, industry and transportation tend to draw 
together or concentrate population and create urban areas though transport may also 
allow a diffusion. The centres of administration, along with the places of pilgrimage 
have, however, been the original urban localities; and we shall see how even now 
urbanisation in our under-developed economy has been largely due to the growth of 
administrative activities. Finally, all these factors of urbanisation tend to concentrate 
not only population but also spending power. This leads to further commercial 
activities in retailing and rendering vocational and other services like those of the 
laundry man, the barber, and so on. In this way we find that the factors of 
urbanisation or aggregation of population tend to stimulate each other reciprocally and 
cumulatively because all of them tend to aggregate income and demand for goods 
and services. The fact that, from the point of view of employment, commerce is 
quantitatively more important than industry, is due to the large proportion of the na¬ 
tional income, ranging from 95 to 70 per cent of the net national income which goes into 
consumer expenditure. This volume of consumer expenditure gives rise to the com¬ 
mercial activities of a large number of people retailing consumer goods and servicing 
consumers in various ways. The truth of this generalisation is brought out when we 
compare the growth of the population of the con-industrial towns with that of the 
industrial towns and also note that even in the industrial towns the number of the 
population engaged in the non-industrial occupations is generally larger than that of 
the industrial workers. The percentage of the actual steel workers in the total popula¬ 
tion of Jamshedpur is an example. 

In applying generalisations noted here and drawing conclusions from them, a few 
qualifying considerations are necessary. This categorisation may become unreal un¬ 
less looked at in the appropriate context and as a model. For example, we have to 
remember how, while the differentiation of employment generating activities from the 
employment absorbing ones is useful for working out employment multiplier values, 
it may obscure the fact that it is the agg egate demand of the consumers which ulti¬ 
mately generates all employments in the entire economy, at first the services of the 
middlemen, and then for those of the others. 

We have also to note that ultimately the roots of commerce, transportation and 
consumer servicing lay directly or indirectly in the primary and the secondary sectors. 
It may also be noted that agriculture can generate further employment only to the 
extent to which it produces marketable surplus of foodgrains and commercial crops. 
As we shall see presently, we expect that the Census of 1961 will reveal a larger 
number of localities acquiring the status of towns on account of the development of 
primary and secondary industries even though the growth of a still larger volume of 
urban population may be due to its multiplier effects on commerce, transportation 
and consumer servicing. 

5. Certain reservations in interpreting the economic significance of the urban popula¬ 
tion. —The rate of urbanisation of any area in industrial and mining regions may not 
be a true indicator of industrialisation and the growth of avenues for employment. 
Although the process of the growth of a permanent resident population in industrial 
and mining towns is visible, two other factors have got to be taken into account for 
estimating the employment potentials created by their growth. Firstly, the major part 
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of the population of even a thorough going industrial area is not industrial Toy occu¬ 
pation, as just noted, and is accounted for by other occupations created by industrial 
production and also by the spending power generated. On the other hand, much of 
tho actual industrial population may be coming daily to work from the sorrounding 
areas. Moreover, the mining population, by the very nature of its activities, may be 
spread over wide areas instead of being concentrated in any small locality. It is 
for this reason that many of the decentralised industrial centres !il o Tilda i rd 
Marhowrali have not attained the status of even a class VI town. Again Noamundi and 
Gua owe their status of towns, acquired recently, rather to the occupations generated 
by iron-ore mining activities than on account of the actual mining population it¬ 
self. 

Tor yet another reason the formal categorisation of rural and urban areas is not 
a correct iniicntor of the level of urbanisation. We know that a very large number 

of places classed as rural with a population between 2,000 and 5,000 are very much 

more urban in character as being the distributing markets for consumer goods or 
places for the collection of surplus fooigrains and other cash crops. But against 

this feature we have got to take note of the fact that 25.2 per cent of even the for¬ 

mally calculated urban population was engaged in agriculture. Finally, in spite of the 
large number of villages with appreciable commercial activities less than 9 per cent 
of the rural population was returned as engaged in non-agricultural occupations. 

6. Projection of urbanisation in the 'present and the next decade .—The table given 
in section 3 of this Chapter shows tho growth of urbanisation in this State. It has 
been estimated by exports that the growth of urban population in tho whole of 
India during the present decade is likely to bo at the rate of 4 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation per annum. The urban population of tho present area of Bihar was a little 
over 26 lakh in 1951, after the transfer of parts of Manbhum and Pur uea with an 
urban population of about one lakh. If the average annual rate of the growth in 
the urban popul tion is assumed to bo 4 per cent, the urban population of tho State 
by 1961 would be 36.4 lakh. If the increase is assumed to be 4 per cent of every 
preceding year, tho total would come to the much higher figure of 38.49 lakh as 
calculated below:— 


Increase 
during the 


Year. 


Population 
(in lakh). 

year in lakh 
at 4 percent 

1951 


26.00 

1.04 

1952 


27.04 

1.08 

1953 


28.12 

1.12 

1954 


29.24 

1.17 

1955 


30.41 

1.22 

1950 


31.63 

1.27 

1957 


32.90 

1.32 

1958 


34.22 

1.37 

1959 


35.59 

1.42 

i t 1 

1960 


37.01 

1.48 

1961 


38.19 

, 4 


This forecast of 4 per cent annual increase takes into consideration both the factors 
of the natural increase of the resident population as well as emigration from other 
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places. It, however, does not include the third likely factor of the growth of new 
towns or of the admission of villages or market places whoso population might in¬ 
crease owing to these two causes into the list of towns. We expect quite a number 
of new entrants in the list by 1961. 

Experts have calculated that the execution of successive plans would tend to 
reduce the load of the population on land progressively as industrialisation and 
urbanisation are accelerated. An optimistic estimate is that by 1961, the all-India 
percentage oi tho population depending on agriculture would come down to 66.9 from 
71.9 in 1951. We are not in a position to make any such forecast for the State 
of Bihar in view 7 of tho small proportion of the urban population in the base year 
(1951) itself and tho force st of the ; nnual increase of 1.8 per cent in the total popula¬ 
tion. Wo m y, however, consider the main causes of the trend of urbanisation 
and how they would apply in our State. 

7. The causes of urbanisation and of increase in its pace. —The factors operating 
to incre se the size of the urban population and to increase the pace of urbanisation 
are considered to be the following : — 

(1) The natural growth of existing urban population. 

(2) Emigration of rural population to urban areas owing to a large number of 
causes which are being examined separately. 

(3) Increase in the number of places which acquire tho status of towns as a 
result ol i.icreasain their population due to any orb ill of th las to c .uses. 

8. Natural growth of the urban population. —Tho table in section 3 would show how 
the grow th of urban population has gone hand in hand with tho growth of tho total 
population because the factors reducing death rate are likely to be more effective 
in the urban areas with their growi g amenities of life and the larger per capita 
income of the population. Hence, the growth of our urban population has been 
broadly parallel to the general growth of the total population. We find that this 
grow th of population, decade after decade, between 1881 and 1921 had boon very 
slow 7 (one decade even showing a docline) but it has been very high botwoen 1921 
and 1951. Between 1891 and 1921, the population of Bihar increased onl ' by 3 per 
cent whereas in 1921—51 during the next three decades it increased by almost 40 
per cent. The increase in the all-India population also was at about the same rate. 
But we find that a larger proportion of these decennial additions were born in or 
migrated to tho towns in other states. In Bihar, land continued to bear tho main 
burden of the demographic pressure and the growth of urbanisation was not able 
to absorb the increase in the total population to any appreciable extent even though 
tho percentage rate of growth of the urban population was above that of the total 
population in most of the towns. We shall next examine the causes of the diffe¬ 
rentials in the growth of the urban population. 

9. Growth of the Urban Population as a Result of Migration to the Towns. 

9.1. Concentration of activities, population and consumer expenditure in urban areas .—• 
In section 4 of this Chapter w'o have examined causes of the concentration of popula¬ 
tion in urban areas. We have seen how administrative, industrial and commercial 
factors tend to attract and concentrate population in towns and how all these tend 
to concentrate consumer expenditure and give further stimulus to commorce and con¬ 
sumer servicing. The table given in section 3 brings out instances of some specta¬ 
cular increase in urban population even without any growth of industries in the towns. 
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9.2. The attraction of the higher income earned in urban areas .—Although out of the 
127.1 lakh of our self-supporting or gainfully occupied people 22.5 por cent are agricultural 
labourers, only a little over 6 per cent are employees in the correct sense of the term. 
Hence the overwhelming majority of the economically active population is self employed. 
But a close examination of the average income of the different livelihood subdivisions 
shows that the self-employing occupations are mostly residuary in character, providing 
livelihood for those who are not able to get a footing elsewhere. This is t ue not 
only of the heavily under-employed artisan classes but also of the majority of the 
cultivators. In the estimates made by Mr. S. It. Bose on the basis of the Final 
Report of the National Income Committee for the year 1950-51, we find clear evidence 
for the urge of an increasing number of persons to seek urban employment. It is 
seen that annual income per head in rural area was Rs. 195 as against Rs. 335 in 
towns in Bihar. The average per capita income, even taking the all-India average, 
which was much higher than in Bihar, from agriculture was Rs. 472 per annum which 
was hardly much higher than the income of Rs. 448 from domestic services and is 
certainly lower than the income of Class IV Government servants. As against this, 
the per head annual income in mining and factory establishments was estimated at 
Rs. 1,676 , in railways and communications at Rs. 1,571 and in Government services 
at Rs. 1,103. Income in small enterprises was estimated at Rs. 791. The average 
income of the self-employed artisans is known to be lower than that of even an 
average cultivator. It is thus clear that the search for jobs is natural and quits 
justified owing to the decline of the relative attractiveness of self-employment in agri¬ 
culture and small crafts. The growth of population itself is adding about 3 lakh of 
persons to the employable age-group annually. The new entrants find even the self- 
employing spheres already over-croweded in a stagnant economy and are on the look 
out for jobs in the towns. 

9.3. Risks of agricultural income and the desire for a stable source of income from jobs .— 
The wide variations in the outturn of farms is well known. Hence even the prosperous 
cultivator, realising the uncertainty of the farm income and the certainty of his cash 
liabilities, always looks for a job for some members of the family as an insurance 
measure. 

9.4. Multiplication of wants and avenue for spending .—This tendency has been 
further intensified by the development of monetised economy and by the diversification 
of the pattern of consumption and spending creating a demand for income. Every 
decade sees new items of consumption and expenditure and its percolation into the 
pattern of consumption of the remotest villages. Today more varied kinds of food 
and drink, clothes, ready made garments, cosmetics, shoes, lanterns, electric torches 
and numerous other kinds of goods are readily available even in the rural townships 
and markets. There is a rising supply and demand of toys and of materials for the 
school-going children. 

9.5. Growth of education and demand for jobs .—The growth of education is a major 
factor in transferring an increasing number of children and youngmen and also their 
guardians for education, and then for employment to the towns. Some tim; ago 
Mr. Alec Dickson remarked “It may sound strange to assert that the future of many 
newly emergent nations is menaced by education.” His remark was meant to emphasise 
the need for effective employment policy. We consider the problem of education and 
employment in a separate chapter. 

9.6. Greater amenities of life in the towns .—The increa e in the relative attractiveness 
of urban life, the existence there of amenities not available in the villages, and the greater 
chances of getting jobs in the urban areas are powerful consideration which have 
attracted an increasing number of persons to look for jobs as wage or salary earners. 
Quite a number of literate young people, with their heightened sense of self-respect 
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are attracted to look for paid jobs to escape the conservative atmosphere in the 
villages where birth still counts a great deal in determining the status in the local society. 

• 

All these r arises have led to the growth of a labour force markdt, the magnitude 
and growth of which is reflected in the live registers of the Employment Exchanges 
even though not to the fullest extent. About three years ago it was estimated that 
the figures of t’ e Exchanges account for only one-fourth of the actual volume of un¬ 
employment. Perhaps there is a trend for an increasing number of persons to get 
themselves registered and it is now estimated that 32 per cent of the labour force gets 
itself registered as already noted. 

9.7. Other causes of migration to towns. —Among tire other causes of the migration of 
people from the rural to the urban areas are the abolition of the zamindari system, 
the fear of the coiling on land holding, insecurity in the rural areas, the desire to 
invest more on the education of the children, the tendency to pJrt with the landed 
properties in the villages with a view to build or buy house properties in the towns, 
and the desire to bring up children near the sources of employment. 

10. Increase in the number of towns. —The number of localities or villages which 

have developed newly as towns or have graduated o the status of towns has been 
fairly large during the last two decades. We expect both these classes of towns to 
appear more prominently/ in course of the Census of 1961. Looking at the past 
decades, wo find two small new towns, Jamshedpur and Raima h-d being recognised 
as such for the first time m 1911. In 1921, Lakhisarai, Bcgesavai, Eor wsganj and 
Jainagar formally graduated as towns, even though they he', lx-on important trade 
centres already for a very long time. In 1931, only Eatw.x was admitted to the 
family of towns. The Census of 1941 gives us a large list of new towns. Most of 
them were old centres of commerce and had registered a great increase in population 
in 1931 41. Such were Siwan, Teghra, Phulwaria (Monghyr), Jamui, Rovelganj, 

Barbigha, Nasriganj, Sherghati, Mow (Darbhanga), Seralkolla and Manoharpur (Singh- 
bhum). As compared to these, the towns which came into existence as a resul of 
mining or industrial developments were Jharia, Kargali, Baklkaro (llazavibagh), Bermo, 
Mosabani, Noamundi and Dehri. The list of new towns in 1951. is much larger, but 
they are almost all merely commercial and administrative centres. Such are Gopalganj, 
Mirganj, Mahua, Sugauli. Barhi, Hussainabad (Palamau), Rajavli, D.usingsarai, Warsali- 
ganj, Kharagpur (Monghyr), Raxaul, Bagaha, Shikarpur, Kesaria, Mihijam, and Rajgir. 
Dumra (Muzaffarpur) and Luatliaha (Champaran) may be regarded as towns by 
courtesy on account of their being civil stations. Chanpatia and C'hakia too had 
grown up in 1941—51 mainly owing to commercial activities, since the sugar factories 
had been there from a long time before. Among the towns which came to exist 
on account of mining end industrial activities were Sindvi, (lux and Mowbhandar. 
Ramgarh grew up as mint-cry station. Jhumri Tilaya too may be regarded mainly 
as a commercial centre. 

11. For . cast of the trend in presen decade. —The Census of 1961 is likely to show 

a number of new towns though the growth in the size of the existing industrial, 
commercial and administrative towns is also likely to be more prominent. We m y find 
Ivodarma acquiring the status of a town. Barauni may take the first step in its 
growth as an industrial centre. Bokaro and a number of other places may become 
important industrial towns. It is, however, possible that quite a number of important 
industrial centres and satellite towns may not formally attorn the size of a town 
in spite of their importance by themselves. Thus Gonna may continue to be outside 
the list of towns. Moreover, there is a general tendency nor, for towns and town- 
lets to grow up as conurbations and the small embryonic to-vl.y. j-nuy not be 
included in the area of a. town or counted as an independent, a a a certain 

stage in the aggregation of population has been attained. 

39 Lab —VI 



THE URBAN UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEY IN BIHAR, 1954. 


12. Inadequacy of data oil urban employment .—By 1953, a fair quantity of data had 
become available on rural unemployment conditions, but no materials concerning urban 
unemployment had been collected. At the same time, the unemployment figures on 
the live registers of the Employment Exchanges wore mounting. In order to check 
these figures, the Planning Commission directed the National Sample Survey to conduct 

* sample survey of urban unemployment in 1953. A similar lack of urban unemploy¬ 
ment data was f It in Bihar as well. Here, too, the need for a survey was realised 
by the Committee in view of the rising figures on the live registers of the Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges and the general condition of employment in the urban areas. The 
Urban Unemployment Survey of 1953 by the N.S.S. covered only one town (Gaya) 
in Bihar and it was considered necessary to have a separate survey for this State in 
order to secure a wider coverage of different kinds of urban areas. Hence, the Com¬ 
mittee arranged for a sample survey of urban unemployment in this State in 1954 
through the Central Bureau of Economics and Statistics of Bihar. The survey was 
taken up in M rch and completed in July of the year 1954. 

13. The concepts , procedure and design of die survey .—The concepts and terms of 
the survey followod those used by the N.S.S. and had been recommended by the 
I.L.O. These need not be explained separately as they would becomo clear 
in the succeeding pa agraphs summarising the results of the survey. The design of the 
•urvey was also the standard one already evolved. The sampling was done in two 
stages. Firstly, a number sample towns were dr wn. Next, in each sample town, 
samples of the families were drawn from the electoral rolls of the Patna Municipal 
Corporation, a- d from the assessment registers of holdings in the other remaining 
towns. The first stage of sampling by which 15 towns were drawn, sought to cover 
*11 the four administra ive divisions and throe out of the six classes of towns. Three 
towns, namely, Patna, Biiagalpur and Ranchi were drawn from the class I towns with 

* population of one lakh and over. There are only five such towns in Bihar and so, 
only Jamshedpur and Gaya wore left out of it. Of the class II towns with a popu- 
la ion between 50 thousand and 1 lakh, 3 samples, namely, Muzaffarpur. Chapra and 
Arrah were taken. Finally, out of the class III towns with a population between 
20 thou nd nd 5 th jus nd, 9 samples were drawn. These were Motihari, Madhu'bani, 
Jamalpur, Purnea, Oeogliar, llazaribagh, Purulia, Dhanbad and Giridih. Thus we 
find that the samples represent all the four administrative divisions of the State as 
well as the major classes of the towns according to the size of the population. The 
towns in the last three classes of the Census with population below 20 thousand were 
considered to be more rural in features than urban and were not represented. The 
Committee, however, feels that these towns might be surveyed as a class by themselves in 
view of some very important and special features of their own. 

The total population of these towns in 1951 was 9.9 lakh. The estimated number 
of families was 1,40,831. Out of these 4,716 sample families were surveyed. The 
sample population surveyod in these families consisted of 37,028 persons, made up of 
19,315 males and 17,713 females. This showed the family size of 7.85 persons per family 
to be bigger than the average size of 6.1 persons per occupied house according to the 
Census Report. 

14. The reference period of ;he survey .—This survey was like a snap-shot picture of 
the employment situation as it existed on the day of enquiry. It does not cover the 
•ntire year. In the N.S.S. investigations of 1953, the refer nee period had Loon 30 
days preceding the date of enquiry. In our Rural Survey in the sampled villages in 
Bihar, our reference period covers a complete year for which weekly roturns were 
collected. The special merit of the reference period of just a day lies in the simpli- 
•ity in the collection of the data. 
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15. Age and sex composition of the employable labour force .—Taking those withia 
the ages of 16 to 60 as the persons available for gainful work if they chose to work, 
we find that they numbered 10,884 males and 10,405 females, being 50.9 per cent and 
49.1 per cent of each sex respectively or 57.7 per cent of the total sample popu¬ 
lation. The rest were children and boys and girls below 16 or old p sons above 60. 
(The corresponding percentage of the employable population in All-India Survey of 
1953 was 55.85 though the age-group embraced 16 to 61.) We find this percentage 
in the sample survey to be quite close to that of the total population of the State in 
the age-group 15 to 59 which was 54.7 por cent of the entire population in 1951. 
These comparisons establish a satisfactory degree of the eliability of the data. We 
have, however, got no data to establish what percentage of this employable labour 
force was actually in the labour markets seeking employment. The N.S.S. worked it 
out by adding up the number of persons unemployed and partially employed to the 
number actually employed, and this appears to be a simple procedure. 


16. The incidence of urban unemployment and under-employment. —The 4,716 sample 
families which were surveyed accounted for a sample population of 37,028 persons 
made up of 19,315 males and 17,713 females. The employable labour force between 
16 and 60 years of age was 21,349 (10,884 males and 10,465 females). Out of the 
4,716 families, as many as 1,663 or 35.2 per cent of the families surveyed were affected 
by unemployment or under-employment. The number of unemployed persons was 
1,855 (1,672 males and 183 females) while the number of partially employed persons 
was 804 (767 males and 37 females). Thus the total number of affected persons was 
2,659 in 1,663 families. It is calculated that 15.36 per cent of the employable males 
and 1.76 per cent of the females who wore willing to work were wholly unemployed 
while 7.05per cent of the employable males and 7.35 per cent of the females who were 
willing to work were partially unemployed. 

We infer that the quest for jobs among women is not as yet very strong. 
The number of women anxious to work but not able to get jobs was 3.4 per cent, 

I. 4 percent and * .0 per cent respectively in Class I, Class II and Class III towns. 
Again, taking male .< and females and unemployed as well as under-employed in aggregate, 
we find that the incidence was 13.2 per cent in Cias ; 1,12.9 per cent in Class II and 

II. 3 per cent in Class III towns. 


The ratio of affected families to the total of the sample families varies greatly 
from town to town, but we have not got sufficient data to enable us to analyse the 
causes of these differences. Thus in Patna, 408 out of 1,133 surveyed fannlies were 
affected, in Ranchi only 99 out of 443 families were affected, and in Bhagalpur 244 
< ut of 50 families wer aff ted. In c ss II owns, 76 ami. s ou. of 301 in Mu/affa pur 
but a* many as 176 out of 300 in Arrah were returned as affected. In class III 
towns, while unemployment in 94 families out. of 185 families surveyed in one of the 
administrative towns may be ascribed to under-development, even in Jamalpur with 
all its openings for employment, the number of affected families was 153 out of 267. 
Wo might infer this to be due to the large reserve of the labour force in places 
where joiis can be lud. But then, in Dhanbad wo find only 5 out of the 207 sample 
families to have been affected. 

17. Educational and income categories.- —The significance of income is that it show* 

not only the level of productivity and features of distribution of income, but also the 
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level of demand of the community which, in turn, 
following table gives the summary :— 

determines its economic activity. The 

TABLE 26. 



STATEMENT SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES AND FAMILIES 
UNEMPLOYMENT by income groups. 

affected by 

Average monthly income. 

Percentage of families 

Percentage of the 
families affected by 
unemployment. 

1 

2 

3 

Group I— Rs. SO or less 

25 

39 

Group II— Rs. 51 to 100 

34 

38 

Group III—Rs.101 to 150 

15 

33 

Group IV— Rs. 151 to 300 

17 

33 

Group V-Rs. 301 to 500 

6.0 

29.0 



These details of income and educational qualification of the heads of the families 
have been summarised from Table V. We find that 59 per cent of the families 
had an income of Rs. 100 or less and 25 per cent had an income of Rs. 50 and 
less. If this family income is divided by number of persons per family which 
averaged 7.85, we see clearly what a large percentage of the population is below 
even the Primary Poverty line. Then in Table V we find some surprising features of 
poverty and unemployment. It is unexpected that there would be 2 families with 
Intermediate heads, 2 with Graduate heads and some others with engineering and 
legal qualifications in the lowest income group earning Rs. 50 or less per month per 
family. The number of family heads with these qualifications in the monthly income 
group of Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 is appreciably larger. 

18. Income category in relation to unemployment .— 1 Table XIII of the Report is signi¬ 
ficant and deserves attention from the practical viewpoint of framing policy and 
measures. It shows that of the total number accounted for in this table of un¬ 
employment (i.e. 622), 57.72 per cent belonged to the monthly income group of Rs. 50 
and less, followed by the group of Rs. 51 to Rs. 100 accounting for 29.58 per cent 
of the incidence. So these two groups account for 87.30 per cent of the incidence. 
We also find from Table XIX that 91.29 per cent of the partially employed persons 
derived a monthly income of Rs. 50 or less and 6.59 per cent derived Rs. 51 to 
Rs. 100 monthly from their partial employment. 

This feature of high unemployment of persons in the lowest income group brings 
out the value of stimulating even such occupational activities as do not yield any 
high income but do mean some relief and the utilisation of labour g ung to waste. 
From the point of view of welfare as well as of social contentment, this category of 
Unemployment deserves serious consideration. For the rural areas, the activities of the 
Khadi and Gramodyog Organisation have been receiving varying degrees of 
attention which should be intensified. But a similar policy and measures are necessary 
for the relief of the lowest income group in the urban areas as well. They would 
clearly be of a little different type from the measures advocated for the rural areas. 
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The Statement which follows, brings out the incidence of unemployment among famiiie* 
with different levels of educational qualifications. 

TABLE 27. 


Number of Number of 

Educational qualifications of the head of th* families families 

family. in the affected. 

sample. 


1 



2 

3 


Illiterate .. 

, , 


1,431 

452 


Literate .. .. 

— 


1,087 

345 


Pl'imary Education 



570 

233 


Middle standard 



623 

272 


Matriculation . • 



487 

185 


Intermediate ,. 



112 

48 


Graduate 

• • 


120 

45 


Post-Graduate 

• * 


32 

0 


Teaching 

• * 


22 

ry 


Engineering .. 



10 

7 


Agriculture . . 



3 

Nil. 


Veterinary .. 



2 

1 


Commerce .. 



10 

3 


Legal 



131 

44 


Medical .. 



42 

8 


Others 



13 

7 


TOTAL 



4,716 

1,603 



19. General educational qualifications of the unemployed. —We find that 24.53 per cent 
of the unemployed and 57.71 per cent of the partially employed are illiterate or just 
literate. Another 43.67 per cent of the unemployed and 34 95 per cent of the partially 
employed have primary and middle english qualifications, while about 17 per cent of 
the unemployed and 4.35 per cent of the partially employed are matriculates. 

The number of persons with higher qualifications among the partially employed is 
less than 1 per cent for each category, but of those wholly unemployed, 6.79 per cent 
are Intermediates, 5.01 per cent are Graduates, 0.75 per cent are Post-Graduates. 
Persons holding degrees in Commerce, Teaching, Law, etc., account for about 
2 per cent of the unemployed. 

20. Unemployment among persons with technical and vocational qualifications. —Table 
IX of the Report brings out very important implications about the working of the 
urban economy. Its contents, however, would become significant if examined with 
cross references to Tables IV and VIII giving occupational and educational details. 
We find that out of 2,659 persons wholly or partially unemployed, while about 
76 per cent are under-Matriculates or illiterates and about 13 per cent are Matriculates, 







the number of affected persons with technical and vocational qualifications is quite 
largo. There were 294 persons with technical qualifications and 2,367 with various 
kinds of vocational qualifications who were wholly or partially unemployed. They 
included persons in the liberal vocations of law and teaching as also a large number 
of persons in the trades of masons, cobblers, washermen, etc. It may be noted that 
the educational qualifications, already noted, cut across these technical qualifications 
which means that technical and vocational qualifications are not necessary eoneomitants 
of literary education. 

One conclusion which stands out is that unless the economy as a whole expands 
and purchasing power-cnm-productivity increases, mere imparting of technical and 
vocational education would not by itself solve the problem of unemployment. The 
latest figures of Employment Exchanges also corroborate the findings of the Urban 
Unemployment Survey about unemployment among persons with technical and vocational 
qualifications. 

21. Age-group and unemployment .—The distribution of the unemployed persons in 
the different age-groups is presented in Table VII. This, too, is very significant for 
the purpose of framing policy and measures. Of the 1,855 wholly and 804 partially 
unemployed persons, 42.86 per cent and 22.64 per cent respectively belonged to the 
age-group 16—20; 28.58 per cent and 23.13 percent respectively to age-group 21—25; 
13.21 per cent and 22.39 per cent belonged to age-group 26—30. It is also significant 
that in the age-group 31—40, the incidence of partial unemployment is higher 
than of total unemployment. . .,s further generalisations, we find that 71 per c n of the 
unemployed belonged to the age-group 16—25, while 80 per cent of the wholly and 
partially unemployed taken together were between 16 and 30 years of age. The 
latest figures of the Employment Exchanges also corroborate these findings. These 
figures show the immense waste of the labour force of those in the prime of life 
when the young people should have been accumulating skill and experience in actual 
work and should have been settling down in life. The social dangers of this aspect 
of unemployment, apart from the economic I033, have been examined elsewhere. Farther 
light on this aspect of unemployment is thrown by the analysis of the figures of the 
Employment Exchanges which enter and classify separately those seeking employment 
for the first time from those subjected to lapses from employment. It is found that 
most of the first entrants into the labour market belong to this lowest age-group. 

22. Employment and livelihood categories .—Table IV combines occupational and 
educational categories in the survey. Looking only to the occupational classification, 
we find all the classes affected more or less by unemployment and under-employment. 
The survey covered 552 agricultural families of which 197 or 33 per cent of the 
families were affected by unemployment or under-employment. The next 
group severely affected was Comm • ce in which 1,282 families had been surveyed 
and 26 per cent were affected. In transport, 591 families had been surveyed 
and 37 per cent were affected. Of the total of the sampled families, 27 per cent 
depended for their livelihood on commerce and this class, evidently self-employed in 
the main, showed the lowest incidence of unemployment. Of the 335 families returned 
as oecupationless in this Table, 52 per cent were affected. 

23. First entrants into the labour market and lapses from employment .—The stagnant 
nat re of the economy as the main caose of unemployment is brought about clearly 
by the classification showing how 78 percent of the wholly ( 1,452 persons) and 
73 per cent of the partially (585 persons) unemployed persons were in the labour market 
for the first time, while 22 per cent of the unemployed (403 persons) and 27 per 
cent of the partially unemployed (219 persons) had lost the jobs they wore holding. 
This aspect of the vast majority of the unemployed and under-employed being new 
entrants into the labour market should he examined with the presentation of the 
unemployment statistics according to the age-group in Tabs VII. Both these features 
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*l«ug wi#k t.k« in#id#ne# of un©stj»lejm#nt among the vos&tionally qualified, persons 
emphasis# the stagnation of the economy and the low general level of consumption. 
We have just noted how the entry of the age of those registered in the Employment 
Exchanges shows that the first entrants into the labour market are naturally young 
persons. 

24. Displacement from employment in relation, to occupations. —We find in Table X, 
a statement showing the occupations in which the unemployed persons had been 
employed. For want of more data or information, it is difficult to interpret the 
figures. We find that 25,41 per cent of those who lost their jobs belonged to Health, 
Education and Public Administration class while 20.42 per cent belonged to commerce. It 
is difficult to' explain specially the second one since commerce is the occupation 
which usually displaced persons resort to by way of self-employment. 

25. Durat 'on of unemployment .—From Table XI, we learn that 53.44 per cert of those 
who lost their jobs had been without employment for two years or less. A further 
examination shows that about 23 pe cent had been displaced over a year earlier, while 
about 31 per ca it had been displaced during the preceding one year. If the samples inter¬ 
pret the general trend correctly, then they confirm the belief which developed in 
1953 that there had been an increase in unemployment in general since the preceding 
Census. 

26. r onc’usions and observations. —The Committee feels that while cur Urban 
survey of 954 has followed he design of i he urban survey of N.S.S. of 1953, 
we do require data and information on a number of specific points which 
may be covered by future surveys. . Some of the points on which the Committee 
felt handicapped for want of further information are mentioned below along with 
recommendations. The Committee has indicated its views at more than one place 
in the foregoing paragraphs how all the data go to show that the basic cause of 
unemployment is the stagnation of the entire economy and the resultant deficiency in 
the reciprocally sustained processes of production and consumption. Fi t it had also 
been seen that, while the normal growth of the economy would bring about the 
usual feature of expanding employment, the immediate problems of unemployment 
in specific sectors and among specific livelihood classes call for short-term measures. 
Hence surveys in specific towns and of specific classes may be taken up to supple¬ 
ment any general survey. It was from this point of view that the Committee, for 
example, undertook the investigation into the unemployment in Sahebganj on account 
of the decay of the Sabai grass industry' there. 

A very important feature of our urban economy is that a large number of families 
in the surrounding rural areas derive livelihood from a town and also contribute to 
the economic prosperity of the town. The N.S.S. Urban Survey of 1953 has given 
an analysis of the labour force in a town into two classes of those who were per¬ 
manent residents and those who were migrants prepared to stay for or staying for 
more than a year. The latter category is distinguished from the temporary' visitors. 
The pommittee thinks that a third category' of persons who are daily visitors from the 
rural areas would be useful. 

While our survey reveals the existence of unemployment of the chronic type in 
urban areas as well, the thesis lias got to be accepted on the basis of history and 
experience that the growth in the number and size of towns would be an effective 
means for relieving land from the pressure of redundant rural population. Even the 
most determined efforts to improve the amenities of rural life may not arrest the 
trend of urbanisation. The Committee, therefore thinks that the autonomous process 
of uncared for and unguided urbanisation may' be guided into a canalised growth 
in which the economies of the surrounding areas are dovetailed into those of the 
urban activities. In other words, the Committee recommends schemes of guiding the 
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growth of urban-rural blocks for mutually sustained economic activities and for such 
short-term measures as may be necessary for increasing economic activity and employ ¬ 
ment. 

In view of the fact that dependency among women in the towns is higher, avenues 
for creating employment opportunities for women according to local conditions may 
be explored. The Committee has made certain specific recommendations separately 
on the subject in another chapter. 

The Committee has already commented on the combined effects of the incidence 
of unemployment and under-employment, as also of the large percentage of the urban 
population in the lowest income group. It is, therefore, necessary that such measures 
of employment which may not be yielding high income but are genuinely productive 
and afford some measure of relief to the unemployed persons and to the lowest 
income group may be worked out. The specific measures would differ from place 
to place and will have to be worked out separately according to local conditions. 
The Committee considers that, broadly the organisational and technical experiences of 
the Khadi and Village Industries activities may provide light and guidance for drawing 
up schemes for unemployment relief measures for the lowest incom groups in the 
towns subject to, of course, a greater diversity of programmes and detailed measures 
dovetailing them into the dominant local econo . ie features. 

While the Committee has heon laying much emphasis of a reciprocating rur- 
urban economic development, it was with considerable concern that it was Jearnt 
that the agricultural and horticultural activities in the rural belts around the deve¬ 
loping industrial towns and mining settlements Have been rather deteriorating instead 
of receiving the expected stimuli from urbanisation and concentration of purchasing 
power. This trend is attributed to the industrial employment in the towns and the 
attitude of the agriculturists and their families towards work and standard of living 
and the consequent inelasticity of demand for income. This development is serious 
enough to ca.ll for an investigation by the Department of Agriculture and the Com¬ 
munity Development authorities. 

27. Observation? and recommendit on*; —(1) ho Committee brings to the notice of 
the Government the fact that during the last two decades the growth in the urban 
population of Bihar did not indicate any marke increase in industrialisation but is 
accounted for by the growth mainly in the employment absorbing occupations in 
commerce as compared to the growth in the employment generating occupations 
accosn ing for the urbanisation trends in most other tates. 

(2) The Committee recommends that urbanisation on sound lines and in response 
to economic growth is to be encouraged on its own merits as well as because the 
higher level of income in towns is expected to create additional demand for the 
produce of the agricultural sector, apart from reducing the load of redundancy on 
land. 

(3) Tim Committee observes that even in the large and meduim industrial towns, 
those employed directly in industries constitute only a minority of the total active 
population, while the majority of them consist of parsons employed in transportation, 
commerce and consumer servicing resulting from the multiplier effects of the primary 
and secondary occupations. It is, however, emphasised that the multiplier effects 
can appe ir only if the primary and secondary industries are stimulated. 

(4) The Committee observes that subsistence farming has no employment multiplier 
or further employment generating value, and that agriculture can transmit employment 
stimuli only i: he extent to which it can produce marketable surplus of foodgravns 
and commercl:*! crops and thus help urbanisation and industrialisation. 
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(5) In view of the fact established by the survey that the heaviest incidence of 
unemployment was on the group of families of the lowest income categories of 
Rs. 50 and below per month and Rs. 51 to Rs. 100 per month 

We recommend 

( i ) that further and more detailed studies of the occupational patterns of this 

most vulnerable group on a sample basis on the lines of the surveys 
conducted in the advanced western countries of the Depressed Areas be 
taken up; and 

(ii) that even on the basis of the available data, measure- to promote wage 

work, self-employment and relief employments be worked out for the lowest 
income group in the urban areas by drawing on the organisational and 
technical experiences of Khadi and Village Industries activities. 

(6) We bring it to the notice of the Government that the Survey reveals the 
onset of an unemployment problem even among the technically qualified persons and 
that we have dealt with this problem in our recommendations for the employment of 
the educated in another chapter. 

(7) We note with some satisfaction that the incidence of unemployment is the 
lowest, according to this Sample Survey, in the occupational group “Commerce” which 
accounts for 27 per cent of the occupied families and is made up predominantly of 
the self-employed persons, thus showing that a policy of fostering self-employment 
measures may cure the situation to an appreciable extent in the urban areas. 

(8) In view of the restricted scope for employment for women in urban areas as 
compared to that in the rural areas as indicated by the Census figures, and in view 
of the special hardships inflicted on families by the unemployment of women in urban 
areas, we recommend that a special study of the scope for the employment of women 
may be taken up. 

(0) We note with concern that about 23 per cent of the unemployed have been 
without job for more than a year and 31 per cent for less than a year. 

(10) We note that the survey, which had to be completed within a short period 
of time, could not take up the calculation of the employment provided by the urban 
economy for the surrounding rural areas, and because this benefit to the surrounding 
rural areas and the stimuli provided by urbanisation for fostering activities in the 
surrounding rural zone is an important aspect of the growth of a co-ordinated rur- 
urban economy, we recommend further studies of this aspect of the effects of urbanisa¬ 
tion. 

(11) In view of the fact that the trend of economic growth in the last decade 
shows that, apart from the development of one or two large industrial towns, the 
general line of urbanisation would take the shape of 

(i) the growth of small separate mining towns, 

(ii) the rise of small decentralised industrial townlets, 

(in) further increase in the population and activities of the small administrative 
headquarters and commercial towns, 

(iv) the coming into existence of conurbations around large cities and industrial 
centres; 

and because the Urban Survey of 1954 did not cover the towns in classes IV, V and VI 
with population below 20 thousand, below 10 thousand and below 5 thousand; we 
recommend that a survey of such towns, stratified functionally, be taken up. 

(12) We draw the attention of Government to the unexpected decay of the rural 
economy in the areas surrounding the mining settlements and industrial towns arid 
recommend that the Department of Agriculture and the Community Development 
authorities may be required to look into this adverse unexpected development. 


39 Lab—23 






APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 

TABLES ON URBAN UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEY IN BIHAR. 1954. 



TABLE 

URBAN UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEY, 

Table showing* number of families surveyed, number of families, affected s \mple popu- 

PERSONS FOR- 


Serial 

no. 

City or town. 

Number of 
families 
surveyed. 

Number of 

Sample populat 

on. 

Persons 

between 16 

—60. 

affected. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i 

Patna 

1,133 

408 

4,624 

4,071 

8,695 

2,751 

2,448 

5,199 

2 

Ranchi 

443 

99 

1,714 

1,437 

3,151 

983 

892 

1,875 

3 

B hagai pur 

500 

244 

2,091 

2,076 

4,167 

1,139 

1,135 

2.274 


TOTAL—Class I towns 

2,07G 

751 

8,420 

7,584 

10,013 

4,873 

4,475 

9,348 

4 

Muzaffnrpur 

301 

73 

1,120 

998 

2,118 

626 

574 

1,200 

5 

Chapra 

306 

98 

1.364 

1,194 

2,558 

711 

750 

1,461 

G 

Anvh 

3oa 

370 

1,248 

1,256 

2,504 

649 

600 

1,309 


total— mass mavfls 

907 

317 

37732 

3,448 

7,180 

1,986 

1,984 

3,970 

7 

Motihari 

140 

47 

535 

518 

1,053 

289 

302 

591 

8 

Madlmbani 

133 

42 

480 

489 

969 

258 

284 

542 

0 

Jamalpur 

2G7 

155 

1,345 

i,2:,2 

2,577 

728 

751 

1,479 

10 

Purnea 

150 

39 

494 

427 

921 

306 

270 

576 

11 

Deoghar 

185 

94 

1,012 

837 

1,849 

565 

509 

1,074 

12 

Hazaribagh 

222 

34 

849 

826 

1,675 

402 

40S 

930 

13 

Giridih 

166 

25 

723 

697 

1,420 

380 

398 

778 

14 

Purulia 

263 

126 

983 

985 

1,928 

545 

505 

1,110 

15 

Dhanbad 

207 

5 

733 

710 

1,443 

492 

459 

951 

TOTAL—Class III towns 

1,733 

505 

7,154 

6,681 

13,835 

4.025 

4,006 

8,031 

GRAND TOTAL 

4,716 

1,663 

19,315 

17,713 

37,028 

10,884 

10,565 

21,349 





m 

i. 

BIHAR, 1954. 

LATION, PERSONS BETWEEN 16—60 YEARS, TOTALLY UNEMPLOYED PERSONS AND PARTIALLY, EMPLOYED 
EACH TOWN. 


Wholly unemployed persons. 

Partially unemployed persons. 

Total affected persons. 


Male*. Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. Females. 

Total. 

H 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

442 

49 

491 

175 

2 

177 

617 

51 

668 

120 

4 

124 

2 


2 

122 

4 

126 

203 

77 

280 

143 

20 

163 

346 

97 

443 

765 

130 

895 

320 

22 

342 

1,085 

152 

1,237 

92 

4 

96 

15 


15 

107 

4 

111 

107 

1 

108 

42 


42 

149 

1 

150 

149 

17 

166 

80 

c 

86 

229 

23 

252 

348 

22 

370 

137 

6 - 

143 

485 

28 

513 

33 

3 

36 

25 

2 

27 

58 

5 

63 

30 


30 

36 


:Ui 

() 


66 

173 

2 

173 

88 

1 

89 

L61 



41 

2 

43 

8 

1 

9 

49 


52 

101 

8 

109 

57 

. * 

57 

158 

- 

166 

39 

4 

43 

7 


7 

46 

4 

50 

24 

•• 

24 

12 

• • 

12 

36 


36 

112 

11 

123 

76 

5 

81 

138 

10 

204 

6 

1 

7 

1 

•• 

1 

7 

1 

8 

, 559 

31 

590 

310 

9 

319 

869 

40 

909 

1,672 

183 

1,855 

767 

37 

804 

2,439 

220 

2,659 
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TABLE 

URBAN UNEMPLOYMENT 

TABLE SHOWING ESTIMATED POPULATION AND 


Serial 

no, 

Town. 

Estimated 
i o. of 
families. 

Estimated 
no. of 
affected 
families. 

Raising 
file tor. 

Estimated population in families 
shown in column 3. 

Estimated 

age-group 

in 

population 
in familie 
column 3. 

3 6—00 
s shown 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 , 

9 

10 

11 

i 

Patna 

41,547 

14,951 

30.07 

1,09,502 

1,49,284 

3,18,846 

1,00,679 

89,768 

1,90,447 

2 

Ranchi 

17,795 

3,977 

40.17 

08,851 

57,724 

1,26,575 

39,487 

35,832 

75,319 

3 

Bhngalpur 

14,005 

7,150 

29.33 

61,329 

00,889 

1,22,218 

33,407 

33,290 

66,697 


TOTAL—Class I Towns 

74,007 

26,094 


2,99,742 

2,67,897 

5,67,639 

1,73,573 

1,58,890 

3,32,463 

4 

Muz.affarpur 

11,534 

2, -.97 

38.32 

42,918 

38,243 

81,161 

23,988 

21,996 

45,984 

5 

Chapra 

8,075 

2,580 

20.39 

35,090 

31,510 

67,506 

18.763 

19,793 

38,556 

0 

Arrah 

8,160 

4,791 

27.22 

33,971 

3L188 

08,159 

17,061 

17,96) 

35,631 


TOTAL —Class II Towns 

27,775 

10,174 


1,12,885 

1,03,941 

2,16,826 

60,417 

59,754 

1,20,171 

7 

Motihari 

3,431 

1,152 

24.51 

13,1 13 

12,000 

25,809 

7,083 

7,402 

14,485 

8 

Madlmliimi 

3,338 

1,054 

25.10 

12,048 

12,274 

24,322 

6,476 

7,128 

13,604 

9 

Jamal pur 

4,745 

2,719 

17.77 

23,901 

21,895 

45,796 

12,937 

13,345 

26,282 

10 

Purnea 

4,452 

1,158 

29.08 

14,002 

12,673 

27,335 

9,082 

8,014 

17,096 

11 

Deoglmr .' 

2,0.83 

1,303 

14.50 

14,074 

12,137 

26,811 

8,193 

7,381 

15,574 

12 

Hnzaribngh 

4,935 

750 

22.23 

1 8,873 

18,302 

37,235 

10,270 

10,404 

20,674 

13 

Purulia 

0,230 

2,987 

23.71 

23,307 

22,400 

45,713 

12,922 

13,396 

26,318 

14 

Dhanbad 

5,003 

137 

27.30 

20,055 

19,426 

39,481 

13,461 

12,558 

26,019 

15 

Giridih 

3,500 

537 

21.48 

15,530 

14,972 

30,502 

8,162 

8.549 

16,711 


TOTAL—Class III Towns 

39,049 

11,803 


1,56,163 

1,46,841 

3,03,004 

88,586 

88,177 

1,76,763 


GRAND TOTAL 

1,40,831 

48,131 


5,68,790 

5,18,679 

10,87,469 

3,22,576 

3,06,821 

6,29.397 
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ii. 

SURVEY, BIHAR. 

PERSONS AFFECTED BY UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Estimates of unemployed persons. Estimates of partially employed persons. Number ot affected persons, i.e., total of 'in* 

employed and. partially employed persons. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

F oi union. 

Total. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

10,208 

1,797 

18,005 

6,417 

73 

0,490 

22,025 

1,870 

24,495 

1,820 

101 

4,981 

80 


SO 

4,900 

101 

5,001 

5,054 

2,258 

8,212 

4,194 


4,784 

10,148 

2,848 

12,990 

26.982 

4,216 

31,198 

10,091 

003 

11,354 

37.073 

4.879 

42.552 

3,525 

153 

3,078 

575 


575 

4,100 

153 

4,253 

2,824 

20 

2,850 

1,108 

H ii ihTJIi 

1.108 

3,932 

20 

3,958 

4,050 

403 

4,519 

2,178 

103 

2,341 

0,234 

020 

0,800 

10,405 

042 

11,047 

3,861 

103 

4,024 

14,200 

805 

15,071 

800 

74 

883 

013 


002 

1,422 

123 

1,545 

753 

. . 

753 

904 

.. 

904 

1,057 

•• 

1,057 

3,074 

35 

3,109 

* 1,504 

18 

1,582 

1,038 

53 

4,091 

1,217 

59 

1,276 

237 

30 

207 

1.151 

SO 

1,543 

1,405 

110 

1,581 

827 


827 

2,292 

11.0 

2,408 

807 

89 

950 

150 

• • 

150 

1,023 

89 

1,112 

2,656 

201 

2,917 

1,802 

119 

1,921 

4.158 

380 

4,838 

104 

27 

191 

27 


27 

191 

27 

218 

516 


510 

258 

•• 

258 

774 


774 

11,521 

661 

12,182 

G,388 

210 

6,604 

17,909 

877 

18,780 

48,908 

5,519 

54,427 

20,940 

1,042 

21,982 

09,848 

0,501 

70,409 
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TABLE 

URBAN UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEY, 


Towns. 

Number of 
families 
surveyed. 

Number of 
affected 
families. 

Percentage 

of 

Family size, unemployable 
male to the 
male 

population. 

Percentage Percentage 
of un. of 

employable adult group 
female to the (males and 
female females) to 

population. total 

population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Patna 

1,133 

408 

7.67 

59.49 

00.13 

, 59.08 

Ranchi 

443 

99 

7.11 

57.35 

02.07 

59.50 

Bhagalpur 

500 

- 244 

8.33 

54.47 

54.07 

54.57 

Total—Class I Towns 

2,070 

751 

7.71 

57.81 

59.00 

58.35 

Muzaffarpur 

301 

73 

7.04 

55.89 

57.51 

50.65 

Chapin 

300 

98 

8.30 

52.12 

02.81 

57.11 

Arrah 

300 

176 

8.35 

52.00 

52.54 

52.27 

Total—Class II Towns 

907 

347 

7.92 

53.12 

57.54 

55.29 

Motihari 

140 

47 

7.52 

54.01 

58.30 

50.12 

M’adhiihani 

133 

42 

7.29 

53.75 

58.07 

55.93 

Jatmvlpui' 

207 

153 

9.05 

54.12 

00.95 

57.39 

Purnoa 

150 

39 

0.11 

01.91 

03.23 

62.54 

Deoghar 

185 

94 

10.00 

55.83 

00.81 

58.03 

llazaribagh 

222 

34 

7.00 

51.41 

56.05 

55.52 

Giridih 

100 

25 

8.55 

52.55 

57.10 

51.78 

Purulia 

203 

120 

7.33 

55.44 

59.78 

57.57 

Dluinbad 

207 

5 

0.97 

07.12 

04.01 

05.90 

Total—Class III Towns 

1,733 

5G5 

7.98 

50.12 

59.90 

58.04 

GRAND TOTAL .. 

4,710 

1,603 

7.85 

56.34 

59.03 

57.05 
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BIHAR, PERCENTAGE. 
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Percentage of affected 
persons to total 
persons in the 
employable age-group 
in the family surveyed. 

Percentage of 
males wholly 
unemployed to 
employable 

males. 

Percentage of 
females wholly 
unemployed to 
employable 
males. 

Percentage of 
males partially 
employed to the 
employable 
males. 

Percentage of 
females partially 
employed to 
employable 
females. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12.84 

10.00 

2.00 

0.30 

0.82 

0.72 

12.20 

0.45 

0.20 

. . 

19.48 

17.82 

6.78 

12.55 

1.70 

13.23 

15.69 

2.90 

0.56 

0.98 

9.25 

14.09 

0.70 

2.39 

.. 

120.20 

15.04 

0.13 

5.90 

. . 

19.25 

22.95 

2.57 

1.23 

0.91 

12.92 

17.52 

1.10 

6.89 

0.30 

10.05 

11.41 

0.99 

8.65 

0.00 

12.17 

11.02 

r M 1 . ■ ‘ 1 

13.95 

. . 

17.84 

23.70 

0.27 

12.22 

0.13 

9.02 

13.39 

0.74 

2.01 

0.37 

15.45 

17.87 

1.57 

10.08 


5.37 

8.44 

0.85 

1.51 


4.02 

0.31 

• • 

3.15 


18,37 

20.55 

1.94 

13.94 

0.88 

0.84 

1.21 

0.22 

0.20 


' 11.31 

13.88 

0.77 

7.70 

0.22 

12.45 

15.36 

1.75 

7.05 

0.35 



TABLE 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLED HOUSEHOLDS ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION 


Illiterate. 


Literate. . Primary Education. 


Serial Occupation. 

—-- 

-- .J- 

— 

_ j- 

-- 

--1- 

- 

- - - . . 

— 

no. 

Un¬ 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Un¬ 
affected. Affected. 

Total. 

Un¬ 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

1 2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

1 Cultivation 

173 

55 

228 

81 

44 

125 

40 

30 

82 

2 Industries and Services .. 

72',) 

323 

1,052 

025 

278 

903 

274 

155 

429 

(i) Primary Industries 

27 

13 

40 

10 

6 

10 

3 

1 

4 

(it) Processing and Manufacturing 

81 

40 

130 

23 

21 

44 

19 

20 

45 

(Hi) Processing of Metals 

U 

3 

17 

12 

0 

18 

8 

1 

9 

(io) Processing and manufacturing 
not elsewhere specified. 

31 

20 

51 

28 

14 

42 

H 

11 

25 

(«) Construction and Utilities .. 

53 

22 


17 

12 

29 

8 

7 

15 

(vi) Commerce 

IDS 

64 

259 

303 

117 

480 

130 

01 

197 

(vii) Transport 

67 



29 

18 



12 

34 



4» 


(vin) Medical Educational and 
Government Employees. 

20 

14 

34 

32 

14 

40 

19 

IS 

37 

(iar) Services not. elsewhere speci¬ 
fied. 

238 

90 

337 

111 

70 

181 

45 

18 

63 

3 Miscellaneous 

ID 

27 

40 

9 

3 

12 

■} 

0 

8 

4 Occupationless 

58 

47 

105 

27 

20 

47 

21 

36 

57 

Total 

07!) 

452 

1,431 

742 

345 

1.087 

343 

2.33 

570 


f 


30.34 



23.05 



12.21 

Percentage 

( 08 

32 

100 

68 

32 

100 

00 

40 

100 
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IV. 

AND EDUCATION OF THE HEADS OF THE FAMILIES. 


Education upto Middle 

standard. 

Mat 

riculation. 



Intermediate. 


Unaffected, 

Affected. 

Total. 

Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

28 

36 

64 

14 

13 

27 

3 

5 

8 

200 

105 

494 

250 

136 

386 

55 

33 

88 

1 

1 

2 

. . . 


. • 


1 

1 

5 

5 

10 

.. 





. . 

11 

4 

15 

1 

2 

3 

3 


3 

8 

10 

18 

4 

1 

5 




:s 

8 

11 

1 

uWvfl 

1 

. » 

. . 

, , 

148 

55 

203 

63 

24 

87 

12 

1 

13 

40 

63 

92 

99 

56 

155 

30 

16 

46 

22 

23 

45 

14 

6 

22 

•• 



52 

46 

98 

68 

45 

113 

10 

15 

25 

8 

'5 

13 

7 

. . 

7 

1 

. . 

1 

10 

30 

52 

31 

36 

67 

5 

10 

15 

351 

272 

623 

302 

185 

487 

64 

48 

112 



13.21 



10.33 



2.37 

56 

44 

100 

62 

38 

100 

57 

43 

100 
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Graduate. 

Serial Occupation.-- 


no. 


Un¬ 
affected. Affected. 

1 

2 

21 

22 

i 

Cultivation 

8 

8 

2 

Industries and Services 

58 

29 


(i) Primary Industries 


• • 


(it) Processing and Manufacturing 

• • 

•• 


(Hi) Processing of Metals 

•• 

•• 


(iv) Processing and manufacturing 
not elsewhere specified. 

•• 

1 


(«) Construction and Utilities .. 

2 



(vi) Commerce 

13 

2 


(wit) Transport 

30 

20 


(viii) Medical Edueationnl and 

Government Employees. 

•• 

•• 


(ix) Services not elsewhere 

specified. 

13 

6 

3 

Miscellaneous 

1 

•• 

4 

Occupatiooless .. 

14 

8 


Total 

81 

45 


Percentage 

{ 64 

36 


TABLE 

Post-Graduate. Teaching. 

Un- Un- 

Total. affected. Affected. Total. affected. Affected. Total 
23 24 25 26 27 28 29 

1G 

87 24 2 26 13 6 19 

2 

15 2 2 1 1 2 

50 21 2 23 12 5 17 


19 1 .. 1 

1 

22 2 4 6 2 1 3 

126 26 6 32 15 7 22 

2.67 0.68 0.47 

100 81 19 100 68 32 100 
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IV— fontd. 



Engineering. 



Agriculture. 



Veterinary. 


Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

' . 

. . 

• . 

. . 


. . 



. , 

11 

4 

15 

3 


3 


1 

1 

1 


1 

■•jsyi, | 


•• 


•• 

•• 

1 


l 

• • wK 


•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 


•• 


•• 

’ * 

9 

4 

13 

3 


3 


1 

1 

l 

3 

4 

•• 


•• 

1 

•• 

1 

12 

7 

19 

3 


3 

1 

1 

2 



0.41 



0.06 



0.04 

63 

37 

100 

100 

•• 

100 

50 

50 

100 
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TABLE 


Commerce. 



Legal. 



Medical. 


no. 

Un¬ 
affected. Affected. 

Total. 

Un¬ 

affected, 

. Affected. 

Total. 

Un¬ 
affected. Affected. Total. 

1 2 

30 40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

1 Cultivation 



1 


1 




2 Industries and Services .. 

7 1 

8 

70 

40 

110 

32 

7 

30 

(i) Primary Industries 

(ii) Processing and Manufacturing 

(in) Processing of Metals 

•• 








(iv) Processing and manufacturing 
not elsewhere specified. 









(v) Construction and Utilities .. 









(vi) Commerce 

i i 

vys 

1 


1 

l 


1 

(vii) Transport 

3 

3 

15 

15 

30 


7 

37 

(viii) Medical Educational and 


•ilcjAr 



. . 




Government Employees. 









(ix) Services not elsewhere 

specified. 

2 

2 

f>3 

25 

ss 

i 


1 

3 Miscellaneous 


•• 


l 

1 



1 

4 Oceupationless 

2 

2 

7 

3 

10 

2 

1 

3 

Total 

7 3 

10 

87 

44 

131 

34 

8 

42 

f 

Percentage .. -j 


0.21 



2.78 



0.89 

i 

t 

70 30 

100 

00 

34 

100 

81 

10 

100 
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fV -c oncld. 



Others. 



Total. 



Percentage. 


Ui a [fee ted. 

AEfoeted. 

Total. 

Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

1 


1 

355 

197 

552 

04 

30 

11.70 

4 

7 

11 

2,483 

1,217 

3,080 

07 

33 

78.04 




41 

22 

03 

05 

35 

1.30 




128 

101 

229 

56 

44 

4.85 




49 


65 

75 

25 

1.38 




89 

57 

140 

61 

39 

3.09 


1 

l 

85 

00 

135 

03 

37 

2.80 




930 

320 

1,202 

74 

26 

20.70 

2 

2 

4 

374 

217 

591 

63 

37 

12.53 




155 

100 

255 , 

61 

39 

5.41 

2 

4 

(5 

GOO 

328 

934 

05 

35 

19.81 




47 

42 

89 

53 

47 

1.88 

i 


I 

18S 

207 

395 

48 

52 

8.38 

6 

7 

13 

3,053 

1,663 

4,716 

65 

35 

100 


0-28 100.00 
]()0 or. 35 loo 


4(5 
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TABLE 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLED HOUSEHOLDS ACCORDING TO 


►Serial 

no. 

Monthly Income. 


Illiterate. 


Literate. 


Primary 

Education. 

Un¬ 
affected. Affected. Total. 

Un¬ 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Un- 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i 

-Rs. 1—50 

448 

205 

053 

129 

90 

225 

77 

72 

149 

2 

Rs. 31—100 

358 

182 

540 

274 

130 

404 

128 

90 

224 

3 

Rs. 101—150 

91 

39 

130 

135 

50 

185 

58 

35 

95 

4 

Rs. 131—200 

48 

15 

03 

60 

29 

95 

31 

13 

44 

5 

Rs. 201—250 

11 

3 

14 

20 

9 

29 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Rs. 251—300 

9 

3 

12 

44 

1J 

55 

17 

ii 

28 

7 

Rs. 301—350 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

0 

2 

3 

5 

8 

Rs. 351—400 

1 

3 


15 

5 

20 

5 

. . 

5 

8 

Rs. 401—450 


• • 


1 

i 

2 

1 

. . 

1 

10 

Rs. 451—500 

3 


3 

20 

0 

31 

4 

. . 

4 

11 

Rs. 501—750 

4 

1 

5 

0 

3 

9 

5 


5 

12 

Rs. 751—1,000 

3 


3 

12 

*» 

14 

3 

1 

4 

13 

Rs. 1,001—1,500 .. ' 

2 


2 

•> 

1 

3 

2 


2 

14 

lis. 1,001 and above 




7 

*> 

9 

4 


4 


Total 

979 

452 

1,431 

742 

345 

1,087 

343 

233 

576 





30.34 



23.05 



12.21 


Percentage 












08 

32 

100 

08 

32 

100 

00 

40 

100 






V. 

INCOME AND EDUCATION OF THE HEADS OF THE FAMILIES. 


Education upto Middle standard. 


Matriculation. 

Intermediate. 


U naffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Unaffected, 

. Affected. 

Total. 

Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

40 

5G 

00 

15 

14 

29 


o 

2 

105 

113 

218 

87 

07 

154 

10 

9 

19 

70 

34 

104 

5 V>J 

31 

89 

20 

10 

30 

42 

30 

72 

55 

23 

78 

11 

9 

20 

24 

7 

31 

17 

14 

31 

3 

5 

8 

20 

12 

32 

17 

12 

29 

0 

2 

8 

5 

4 

9 

8 

3 

11 

2 

2 

4 

7 

5 

12 

15 

3 

18 

3 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 


. • 


11 

4 

16 

12 “ 

6 

17 

4 

4 

8 

3 

2 

5 

0 

-Igli 

12 

o 


o 

7 

3 

10 

4 

3 

7 

i 

2 

3 

3 


3 

3 

1 

4 


i 

1 

13 

•• 

13 

3 

2 

5 

2 


2 

351 

272 

023 

302 

185 

487 

64 

48 

112 



13.21 



10.33 



2.37 

50 

44 

100 

02 

38 

100 

57 

43 

100 


39 Lib.—26 
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TABLE 


Serial 

no. 

Monthly Income. 



Graduate. 


Post-Graduate. 



Teaching. 



Un¬ 
affected. Affected. 

Total. 

Un¬ 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Un¬ 
affected. Affected. 

Total. 

i 

2 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

i 

Rs. 1—50 


2 

. , 

2 

. . 

, . 


. , 

. . 


2 

Rs. 51—100 


4 

1 

5 

1 

• • 

1 

3 

2 

5 

3 

Rs. 101—150 


14 

15 

29 


• • 

.. 

3 

•. 

3 

4 

Rs. 151—200 


9 

12 

21 

3 

o 

5 

• • 

i 

1 

5 

Rs. 201—250 


6 

4 

10 


• • 

1 

1 

i 

0 

• 

Rs. 251—300 


8 

3 

11 

4 

i 

5 

3 

2 

5 

7 

Rs. 301—350 


5 

2 

7 

•• 

• • 

.. 

1 


1 

8 

Rs. 351—400 


6 


6 

4 

• • 

4 

2 


2 

9 

Rs. 401—450 


2 

1 

3 

• • 

• • 

• • 



• • 

10 

Rs. 451—500 


5 

5 

10 

o 

i 

3 

.. 

i 

i 

11 

Rs. 501—750 


4 

• • 

4 

3 

i 

4 

• • 



12 

Rs. 751—1,000 


fi 

1 


5 

- 

5 

.. 


♦ • 

13 

Rs. 1,001—1,500 


1 

1 


2 


2 



• • 

14 

Rs. 1,501 and above 


9 

•• 

9 

1 

i 

2 

2 

■ ■ 

2 


Total 

•• 

81 

45 

126 

26 

6 

32 

15 

7 

22 



r 



2.67 



0.68 



0.47 


Percentage 

. -( 












i 

64 

36 

100 

81 

19 

100 

68 

32 

100 
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V— contd. 



Engineering. 


Agriculture. 


Veterinary. 


Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Unaffected. Affected. 

Total. 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

, , 

1 

1 

, . 


, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1 

• • 

1 

• • 


• • 

1 

•• 

1 

1 

J 

2 

• • 


• • 


J 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 


1 


• • 

.. 

2 

• . 

2 

1 ... 


1 


- 



1 

1 

1 


1 


• • 

• • 

i 

1 

2 





• • 

•• 

i 

, , 

1 





• • 


i 

2 

3 






- 

i 


1 







i 

• • 

1 







12 

7 

m 

3 


3 

1 

1 

2 



0.41 



0.00 



0.04 

03 

37 

100 

100 


100 

50 

50 

100 
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TABLE 


Serial 

no. 

Monthly Income. 


Commerce. 



Legal. 



Medical. 


Un¬ 
affected. Affected. 

Un- 

T o till. affected. 

Un- 

Affcctod. Total. affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

i 

2 


39 40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 

i 

Rs. 1—30 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 



2 

Us. 51—100 


1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

3 

1 

1 

3 

Us. 101—150 


5 

3 

4 

3 

9 

3 

3 

G 

4 

Us. 131—200 


.. 

• • 

10 

9 

25 

4 


(5 

5 

Us. 201—250 


.. 

• • 

14 

0 

20 

1 

1 

4 

e 

Us. 231—300 


o 

■» 

3 

8 

11 

S 

1 

2 

7 

Us. 301—330 


.. 

NgggJE 

10 

2 

12 

1 


9 

8 

Rs. 351—400 


.. 

' : 

8 

i 

9 

1 


1 

9 

Us. 401—450 


.. 


3 

i 

4 




10 

Rs. 451—300 


.. i 

i 

o 


5 


• • 


11 

R. 501—750 


.. 


9 

2 

a 

5 

1 

6 

12 

Rs. 751—1,000 


.. 

•• 

4 

- 

0 

i 


1 

13 

Rs. 1,001—1,500 


.. 


3 

2 

5 

4 

1 

3 

14 

Rs. 1,301 and abo'o 




4 

2 

(> 





Total 


7 3 

10 

87 

44 

131 

34 

8 

42 


Percentage 


f 

0.21 



2.78 



0.89 















l 70 30 

100 

(ifi 

34 

100 

SI 

19 

100 
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V— condl. 



Others. 



Total. 


t eicuit l . 

Percentage. 


Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 


Unaffected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

48 

40 

30 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

30 

57 

1 

1 

2 

713 

440 

1,102 

24.64 

61 

39 

100 

1 

0 

7 

082 

Oil 

1,503 

33.78 

62 

38 

100 

i 


1 

403 

224 

087 

14.57 

67 

33 

100 

•• 



280 

144 

433 

0.18 

67 

33 

100 




107 

52 

150 

3.37 

67 

33 

100 

3 


3 

145 

07 

212 

4.40 

68 

32 

100 




41 

10 

00 

1.27 

68 

32 

100 




07 

10 

SO 

1.82 

78 

22 

100 




11 

6 

17 

0.36 

Go 

35 

106 




73 

28 

101 

2.14 

72 

28 

100 




48 

10 

01 

1.30 

75 

25 

100 




47 

11 

01 

1.20 

77 

23 

100 




22 

7 

20 

0.62 

70 

24 

100 




43 

i 

52 

1.11 

87 

13 

100 

6 

7 

13 

3,053 

1,603 

4,716 

100.00 

65 

35 

100 

4(i 

54 

U.2S 

100 

65 

35 

100.00 

100 



•• 












leo 


TABLE 

DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLED HOUSEHOLDS ACCORDING TO INCOME 


Cultivation. Primary Industries. Processing and manufacture— 

Food, Textile, Leather and 
Products thereof. 

Serial Income. -—-■——----—■—-—.—.—.—.—— --—- 

no. 





Un¬ 

affected. 

Affeeted. 

Total. 

Un¬ 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Un¬ 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

Its. 1—50 


03 

35 

128 

13 

0 

id 

50 

45 

104 

2 

Rs. 51—100 .. 


125 

00 

104 

17 

11 

28 

45 

30 

84 

3 

Rs. 101—150 .. 


50 

33 

02 

8 

2 

10 

14 

10 

24 

4 

Rs. 151—200 .. 


22 

20 

42 

2 

1 

3 

7 

0 

13 

5 

Rs. 201—250 .. 


7 

7 

14 

1 

1 

2 

• • 



e 

Rs. 251—300 .. 


16 

8 

24 




• • 



7 

Rs. 301—350 .. 


0 

1 

7 


. • 

•. 

•. 

. * 

.. 

8 

Rs. 351—400 .. 


4 

3 

7 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

Rs. 401—450 .. 


1 


1 


. ■ 

.. 

1 


1 

10 

Rs. 451—500 .. 

' .. 

8 

0 

14 


.. 

.. 


• * 

.. 

11 

Rs. 501—750 .. 


7 

4 

11 



.. 

1 


1 

12 

Rs. 751—1,000 


4 

6 

10 



.. 

.. 

.. 


13 

Rs. 1,001—1,500 



4 








14 

Rs, 1,501 and above 


3 

1 

4 








TOTAL .. 


355 

197 

552 

41 

22 

63 

128 

101 

229 


PERCENTAGE 


r 


11.70 



1.36 



4.85 




-i 64 

36 

100 

G5 

35 

100 

56 

44 

100 


I 
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VI. 

AND OCCUPATION OP THE HEADS OF THE FAMILIES. 


Processing and manufactur 
Metals. Chemicals and 
Products the f of. 

— 

Processing and manufacturing 
not elsewhere specified. 

Construction and utility. 


Commorco. 


Un- 

affected. 

Affected. Total 

Un¬ 

affected. 

Affected, Total. 

Un¬ 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Un¬ 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

6 

4 

10 

19 

22 

41 

25 

19 

44 

133 

89 

r* 

222 

2."> 

6 

31 

40 

24 

64 

40 

23 

63 

296 

104 

400 

3 

3 

6 

24 

4 

2S 

6 

7 

13 

160 

47 

207 

4 

3 

7 

4 

3 

7 

8 


8 

107 

32 

139 

4 

•• 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

33 

11 

44 

1 

• • 

1 

1 

o 

3 

3 

• • 

3 

67 

17 

84 

• • 

. * 

.. 

• • 


• • 




6 

7 

13 


- 

•AM 

• • 


tchh! 


•• 


25 

6 

31 

.. 


m* 

- • 


HI 1 f 

1 


1 

3 

1 

4 

1 


1 

I 

1 

i 

1 

• • 

1 

37 

6 

43 

1 

• • 

1 

• • 




• • 


14 

4 

18 

1 


1 







22 

1 

23 









... 

... 



• • 




•• 

12 

•• 

12 

3 

•• 

3 


•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

21 

1 

22 

49 

16 

65 

89 

57 

146 

85 

50 

135 

936 

326 

1,262 

75 

25 

1.38 

100 

61 

39 

3.09 

100 

63 

37 

2.86 

100 

74 

26 

26.76 

100 



TABLE 

DlSTllIliUTION' OF SAMPLED HOUSEHOLDS ACCORDING TO INCOME 


Serial 

no. 

Income. 


Transport. 


Health .Education and 
Administration. 

Service 

not elscwl 
specified. 

ere 

Un¬ 

affected, 

Affected. 

Total. 

Un- 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Un¬ 
affected . 

Affected. 

Total, 

i 

2 

24 

23 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

i 

Rs. 1—50 

30 

22 

58 

4fi 

23 

09 

207 

108 

313 

2 

Rs. 31—100 .. 

71 

39 

110 

90 

82 

178 

ISO 

113 

293 

3 

/Rs. 101—150 .. 

23 

13 

28 

08 

38 

104 

71 

41 

112 

4 

Rs. 151—200 .. 

11 

fi 

17 

41 

95 

00 

55 

29 

84 

5 

Rs. 201-250 .. 

6 

2 

8 

2.8 

14 

42 

10 

11 

27 

6 

Rs. 251-300 .. 

.. 5 

0 

ILj 

27 

13 

40 

15 

10 

25 

7 

Rs. 301—350 .. 


o 

2 


4 

12 

13 

4 

17 

8 

Rs. 351—400 .. 

i 

2 

3 

19 

1 

20 

14 

4 

18 

9 

Rs. 401—450 .. 




3 


3 

2 

2 

4 

10 

Rs. 451—500 .. 

.. 

4 

1 

3 

7 

10 

12 

i 

13 

11 

Rs. 501—750 .. 


2 

O 

14 

3 

17 

7 


l 

12 

Rs. 751-1,000 

i 


1 

10 

1 ' 

11 

8 

4 

12 

13 

Rs. 1,001—1,500 




8 

3 

11 

5 


1 

14 

Rs. 1,501 and above 

i 


1 

J Ujf) 

3 

8 


1 

6 


TOTAL .. 

.. 155 

100 

255 

374 

217 

591 

606 

328 

934 


percentage. . 

■ • r 


5.41 



12.53 



19.81 




39 

100 

03 

37 

100 

65 

35 

100 
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VI —conoid. 

AND OCCUPATION OF THE HEADS OF THE FAMILIES— (.meld. 


Miscellaneous. 


Oecupationless. 


Total. 


Percentage. 


Un¬ 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Un¬ 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

Un¬ 

affected. 

Affected. 

Total. 

cntHge. 

42 

Un¬ 

affected. 

3 

Affected. 

Total. 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

4l 

44 

45 

11 

11 

22 

65 

65 

130 

713 

449 

1,162 

24.64 

61 

39 

100 

0 

28 

35 

38 

75 

113 

982 

611 

1,593 

33.78 

02 

38 

100 

4 

2 

6 

25 

22 

47 

463 

224 

687 

14.57 

07 

33 

100 

8 

• • 

8 

20 

19 

39 

289 

144 

433 

9.18 

07 

33 

100 

1 

.. 

1 

9 

4 

13 

107 

52 

159 

3.37 

07 

33 

100 

1 

1 

2 

9 

10 

19 

145 

67 

212 

4.49 

68 

32 

160 

2 


2 

G 

1 


41 

19 

60 

1.27 

68 

32 

100 

1 

• . 

i 

2 

1 

3 

67 

19 

86 

1.82 

78 

22 

100 

- » 

* . 

.. 

.. 

3 

3 

11 

6 

17 

0.36 

05 

35 

100 

3 


3 

8 

3 

11 

73 

28 

101 

2.14 

72 

28 

100 

• • 

1 

1 

4 

2 

6 

48 

16 

64 

1.36 

75 

25 

loo 

1 

*♦ 

1 

•• 

2 

2 

47 

14 

61 

1.29 

77 

23 

100 

1 

.. 

1 

.. 

• • 

• • 

22 

7 

29 

0.62 

76 

24 

loo 

5 

1 

6 

2 

•• 

2 

45 

7 

52 

l.ll 

87 

13 

100 

47 

42 

89 

188 

207 

395 

3,053 

1,663 

4,716 

100.00 

05 

35 

100 



1.88 



8.38 



100.00 





53 

47 

100 

48 

52 

100 

65 

35 

100 
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TABLE 



DISTRIBUTION OF 

WHOLLY AND 

PARTIALLY 

UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 

Serial 

no. 



Wholly ui 

employed persons. 



Class 1 
towns. 

Class 11 
towns. 

Class 111 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

i 

•> 

3 

4 

o 

0 

7 

i 

10—20 

304 

148 

283 

795 

42.80 

- 

2( — 25 

270 

115 

145 

530 

28.58 

a 

JO—30 

122 

45 

78 

245 

13.21 

4 

J l - “Jy • • • • 

50 

OO 

30 

108 

5.82 

5 

30—40 

34 

12 

21 

07 

3.01 

i> 

41—45 

10 

8 

8 

32 

1.73 

7 

40-~o0 • • • • 

24 

11 

8 

43 

2.31 

8 

51 ~ —i)0 •. • • 

12 

7 

5 

24 

1.29 

0 

50—00 .. 

3 

2 

0 

11 

0.50 


TOTAL 

305 

370 

090 

1,855 

100.00 
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vn. 

ACCORDING TO AGE-GROUPS IX THE TOWXS OP BIHAR. 



Partially unemployed persons. 


Total of wholly 
unemployed 

and partially 
persons. 

Class I 
towns. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

70 

28 

84 

182 

22.04 

977 

30.74 

80 

29 

77 

ISO 

23.13 

710 

20.93 

93 

33 

r> 4 

ISO 

22.39 

423 

15.08 

49 

19 

3.7 

103 

12.S2 

211 

7.04 

24 

17 

32 

73 

9.08 

140 

5.27 

n 

10 

10 

37 

4.01 

09 

2.59 

8 

4 

ir» 

°7 

3.37 

70 

2.04 

7 

3 

4 

14 

1.74 

38 

1.42 

•• 


2 

£> 

0.24 

13 

0.49 

342 

143 

310 

804 

100.00 

2,059 

100.00 
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TABLE 

DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLLY AND PARTIALLY UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


Serial 

no. 



Wholly unemployed persons 



Standard. 

Class I 
towns. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

i 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

Illiterate 

149 

29 

71 

249 

13.42 

o 

Literate 

79 

31 

07 

207 

11.16 

3 

Primary 

95 

64 

72 

231 

12.45 

4 

Middle English 

27(1 

126 

177 

579 

31.22 

5 

Matriculation . . 

148 

64 

105 

317 

17.09 

f. 

Intermediate . . 

68 

26 

32 

126 

6.79 

7 

Graduate 

48 

24 

21 

93 

5.01 

s 

Post-Graduate 

9 

2 

3 

14 

0.75 

9 

Teaching 

• ■ 

i 

4 

5 

0.27 

10 

Commerce 

10 

i 

1 

18 

0.97 

11 

Law 

5 

2 

2 

9 

0.49 

12 

Others 

2 

• • 

5 

7 

0.38 


TOTAL 

895 

370 

590 

1,855 

100.00 
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vm. 

ACCORDING TO GENERAL EDUCATIONAL STANDARD. 



Partially unemployed persons. 

Total of wholly and partially 
unemployed persons. 

Class I 
towns. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

152 

51 

114 

317 

39.43 

566 

21.29 

39 

19 

89 

147 

18.28 

354 

13.31 

88 

44 

41 

173 

21.52 

404 

15.19 

43 

22 

43 

108 

13.43 

687 

25.84 

9 

5 

21 

35 

4.35 

352 

13.24 

4 

• • 

3 

7 

0.87 

133 

5.00 

4 

o 

1 

7 

0.87 

100 

3.76 



1 

1 

0.13 

15 

0.56 

• • 

<• 

• • 


0.00 

5 

0.19 



• • 

.. 

0.00 

18 

0.68 

1 

• • 


1 

0.13 

10 

0.38 

2 

• • 

6 

8 

0.99 

15 

0.56 

342 

143 

319 

804 

100.00 

2,659 

100.00 
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TABLE IX. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLLY AND PARTIALLY UNEMPLOYED PERSONS ACCORDING TO TECHNICAL AND 

VOCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS. 


Qualification. 


Wholly unemployed persons. 


Partially unemployed persons 


Total of 
- wholly 
and 

partially 

unem¬ 

ployed 

persons. 

Class I 
towns. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Class I 
town 8. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Technical. 











Medical 


9 

4 

3 

16 


2 

2 

4 

20 

Engineering 


2 



2 





2 

Carpenter and Wood 


6 


2 

8 

4 

, . 

2 

G 

14 

Sawer. 











Goldsmith .. 

. • 

2 


1 

3 

2 


1 

3 

G 

Blacksmith.. 

. . 

I 



1 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Motor Mechanic 

• • 

fi 

3 

5 

14 

4 

•• 

3 

7 

21 

Radio Mechanic 

* . 

7 

2 

1 

10 

4 



4 

14 

Shorthand Type-writing 

7 



7 

1 



1 

S 

Typewriting 


24 

12 

5 

41 

3 


3 

G 

47 

Electrician .. 


8 

4 

8 

20 

r> 

•• 

2 

7 

27 

Motor Driver 


I 

3 

5 

9 

4 

1 

1 

G 

15 

Pilot 


1 

• • 

•wiS 

1 _ 


•• 

•• 

• • 

1 

Accountant.. 


2 

3 

2 

7 

1 

1 

2 

4 

11 

Surveyor 


2 



2 

•• 

•• 

i 

1 

3 

General Mechanic 


8 

7 

10 

25 

16 

12 

3 

31 

50 

Cinema Operator 



1 

2 

3 




• • 

3 

Fitter 



•• 

2 

2 

•• 

•• 

5 

5 

7 

Chargeman 




I 

1 

•• 


•• 

•• 

i 

Cycle Repairer 




4 

4 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

5 

Soap Making 




7 

7 

•• 


15 

15 

22 

Telegraphist 



•• 

2 

2 

•• 

•• 


•• 

2 

Compounder 




5 

5 

•• 


•• 

•• 

5 

Vocational. 











Legal 


5 

3 

3 

11 

1 

1 

2 

4 

15 

Teaching .. 


1 

2 

G 

9 

3 

•• 

i 

4 

13 

Mason 


5 


6 

11 

8 

6 

23 

37 

48 

Literator 


1 


1 

2 





2 

Cobbler 


5 

. . 

. . 

5 

14 


. . 

14 

19 
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TABLE IX—concld. 

DISTRIFCTION of wholly and partially unemployed persons according to technical and 

VOCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS. 



Wholly unemployed persons. 


Partially unemployed persons 


Total of 


Class I 
towns. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Class I 
towns. 

Class 11 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

and 

partially 

unem¬ 

ployed 

persons. 

] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ' 

8 

9 

10 

Office Assistant- 

4 , 


, , 

4 

5 



5 

9 

Tapper of Palm Tree .. 

4 



4 

3 



3 

7 

Cow Miicliing und Agricill* 

1 



1 

5 


3 

8 

9 

ture. 

Burber 

1 

. . 

1 

2 

i 


. . 

1 

3 

Press Worker 

6 


• . 

6 

.. 

. . 

1 

1 

7 

Weaving 

30 

9 


39 

40 

20 

4 

04 

103 

Tailoring and Embroidery 

4 - 

11 

17+7(24) 

39 

14 

8 

9 

31 

70 

Painting 

3 



3 

1 

• • 

1 

2 

5 

Biri Making 


• • 

.. 

. . 

4 

• • 

8 

12 

12 

Sweeper .. .. 



1 

m 

1 


* • 

1 

2 

Book Binding .. 

3 



3 

3 

• • 

• • 

3 

0 

Potter 

• . 

. . 

3 

3 

. . 

. . 

1 

1 

4 

Without professional qua- 

737 

306 

464 

1.197 

194 

93 

179 

460 

1,903 

locations. 

Agriculture . . 

•• 


4 

4 

•• 


1 

1 

5 

Mining 



1 

1 





i 

Confectionery 

• • 


1 

1 



1 

1 

2 

Foundry Worker 

• • 


1 

1 





i 

Gurdener .. 

• • 


5 

5 





i> 

Washerman 

• • 


7 

7 



7 

7 

14 

Domestic -ervito and 



3 

3 



6 

0 

9 

cook ini'. 

Patwari 



3 

3 

•• 




3 

Priest 

• . 


1 

1 

• • 


13 

13 

14 

Gramophone Repairer .. 



• . 

• • 



2 

2 

2 

Building contractor 

• • 

• • 


* • 



1 

i 

1 

Stone Cutter 

. . 


. . 

. . 



1 

i 

1 

Shoe-maker 


. . 


. . 



7 

7 

7 

Sweetmeat Maker 







1 

1 

I 

Mazdoor 







4 

4 

4 

TOTAL 

896 

370 

590 

1.856 

342 

144 

319 

805 

8,661 
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TABLE 

DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLLY AND PARTIALLY UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 





Wholly unemployed persons. 



Occupation of last full-time omployment. 






no. 

Class I 
towns. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

Cultivation 

. , 

, , 

1 

I 

0.25 

2 

Industries and Services— 







(a) Primary Industries .. 

• • 

.. 

2+2 

4 

0.99 


(6) Processing and Manufacture 

4 

3 

3 

10 

2.48 


(c) Processing of metals and their produce 

5 

4 

7 

16 

3.97 


(d) Processing and manufacture not elsewhere 
specified. 

18 

10 

3 

31 

7.69 


(c) Construction and utility 

^ii 

5 

4 

20 

4.96 


(/) Commerce 

55 

22 

23 

100 

24.81 


(g) Transport 

4 

10 

16 

30 

7.45 


(k) Health, Education and Public Administration 

50 

25 

29 

104 

25.82 


(i) Services not elsewhere specified 

39 

18 

28 

85 

21.09 

3 

Miscellaneous 

L 


2 

2 

0.49 

4 

No occupation .. .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


TOTAL .. 

186 

97 

120 

403 

100.00 
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x 

ACCORDING TO DESCRIPTION OF LAST FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT. 



Partially unemployed persons. 


Total of wholly and partially 
unemployed persons. 

Class I 
tow s. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

4 

1 

1 

6 

2.74 

7 

1.13 

1 


6 

7 

3.19 

11 

1.77 

2 

•• 

•• 

2 

0.91 

12 

1.93 

2 

1 

5 

8 

3.65 

24 

3.86 

8 

3 

3 

14 

6.39 

45 

7.23 

4 

2 

5 

11 

5.03 

31 

4.98 

10 

5 

12 

27 

12.33 

127 

20.42 

8 

3 

28 

39 

17.81 

69 

11.09 

23 

10 

21 

54 

24.66 

158 

25.41 

23 

10 

18 

51 

23.29 

136 

[21.86 

•• 

•• 

* * 

•• 

• • 

• • 

2 

0.32 

85 

35 

99 

219 

100.00 

622 

100.00 


39 Lab.—27 
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TABLE 

DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLLY AND PARTIALLY UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


Serial 

no. 

Duration of last full-time 
ip. months. 

employment 


Wholly unemployed persons 

• 

Class I 
towns. 

Clasp II 
towns. 

Class III 
t owns. 

Total. Percentage. 

i 


2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

1—6 



31 

6 

25 

62 

[15.38 

2 

7—12 



27 

10 

19 

56 

13.89 

3 

13—18 



9 

4 

6 

19 

4.72 

4 

19—24 



16 

14 

16 

46 

11.41 

5 

25—30 



7 

4 

4 

15 

3.72 

6 

31—36 



21 

9 

8 

38 

9.43 

7 

37-42 



2 

•• 

2 

4 

0.99 

8 

43-48 



6 

4 

8 

18 

4.47 

9 

49-54 



1 

• ■ 


1 

0.25 

10 

55-60 



8 

10 

15 

33 

8.18 

11 

61 -66 



1 



1 

0.25 

12 

67-72 



9 

1 

1 

11 

2.73 

13 

73-78 



5 



5 

1.24 

14 

79-84 



5 

6 

1 

12 

2,98 

15 

85-90 



r 




• • 

16 

91-96 




o 

5 

13 

3,23 

17 

97—102 




i 


1 

0,25 

18 

103—108 



1 



1 

0.25 

19 

109-114 








20 

115-120 



10 

6 

3 

19 

4.72 

21 

121-126 



21 

20 

7 

48 

11.91 



Total 


186 

97 

120 

403 

100.00 
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XI. 

ACCORDING TO DURATION OF THE FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT. 


Partially unemployed persons. 


Total of wholly and partially 
unemployed persons. 


Class I 
towns. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

8 

s 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

20 

5 

12 

37 

16.89 

99 

15.92 

12 

3 

18 

33 

15.07 

89 

14.32 

5 

1 

2 

8 

3.65 

27 

4.34 

5 

3 

16 

24 

10.95 

70 

11.25 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1.37 

18 

2.89 

8 

2 

12 

22 

10.05 

00 

9.65 

2 



2 

0.91 

6 

0.97 

3 

3 

6 


5.48 

30 

4.82 






1 

0.16 

6 


7 

13 

5.94 

46 

7.39 

1 

• • 


1 

0.46 

2 

0.32 

4 

3 

8 

15 

6.85 

26 

4.18 

1 



1 

0.46 

6 

0.96 

4 

•• 

3 

7 

3.19 

19 

3.05 

1 

3 

4 

8'' 

3.65 

21 

3.38 


1 


1 

0.46 

2 

0.32 


•• 

1 

1 

0.40 

2 

9.32 



•• 

■ •• 

•• 

- 

mm 

4 

2 

3 

9 

4.11 

28 

4.51 

8 

8 

6 

22 

10.05 

70 

11.25 

85 

35 

99 

219 

100.00 

622 

100.00 
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TABLE 

DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLLY AND PARTIALLY UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


Serial 

no. 

Reason for losing the last full-time • 
employment. 


Wholly 

unemployed 

persons. 


Class I 
towns. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

Retrenchment in temporary posts 

79 + 9 

29+5 

41 + 25 

188 

46.65 

2 

Dismissal for bad conduct 

11 

5 

3 

19 

4.71 

3 

Resignation due to sickness, domestic 
reasons or low salary. 

37 

19 

28 

84 

20.84 

4 

Retirement .. .. 

3 

1 

3 

7 

1.74 

5 

Loss in Business 

38 + 3 

30 + 5 

17 

93 

23.08 

6 

Partition of India 

6 

2 

1 

0 

2.23 

7 

Political Movement 


. . 

1 

1 

0.25 

8 

Zamindari Abolition 

.. 

ifffBhitit* 

1 

1 

0.26 

9 

Not stated 

•• 


•• 

1 

0.25 


Total 

186 

87+10=97 

120 

403 

100.00 
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XII. 

ACCORDING TO REASONS FOR LOSING THEIR EMPLOYMENT. 




Partially unemployed persons, 


Total of wholly and partially 
unemployed persons. 

Class I 
towns. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

40+16 

18 

35+31 

140 

" 63.94 

328 

52.73 

2 

2 

3 

7 

3.19 

26 

4.10 

15 

10 

17 

42 - 

19.18 

126 

20.26 

•• 

• • 

2 

2 

0.91 

9 

1.45 

4+1 

4 

8 

17 

7.77 

110 

17.68 

1 

• • 

1 

2 

0.91 

11 

1.77 

• • 

• • 

2 

2 

0.91 

3 

0.48 

6 

I 

•• 

7 

3.19 

8 

1.29 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

0.16 

80 

35 

99 

219 

100.00 

622 

100.00 
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TABLE 

DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLLY AND PARTIALLY AFFECTED PERSONS ACCORDING TO MONTHLY 


Monthly income in last full-time employ 
in rupees. 



Wholly unemployed persons. 



Class I 
towns. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1—50 


82 

50 

62 

194 

48.14 

61—100 .. 


67 

39 

39 

145 

35.98 

101—150 .. 


20 

5 

9 

34 

8.44 

151—200 


8 

3 

5 

16 

3.97 

201—250 


3 

• • 

1 

4 

0.99 

251—300 


3 


1 

4 

0.99 

301—350 


IfgSt 

. . 


1 

0.25 

351—400 .. 


1 

. . 


1 

0.25 

401—450 


jFwSiW 

. . 

.. 



451—500 


. . 

• • 

1 

1 

0.25 

501—750 .. 


i 

. . 

1 

2 

0.49 

751 and above 



•• 

1 

1 

0.25 

Total 


186 

97 

120 

403 

100.00 
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XIII. 

.INCOME DRAWN IN THEIR LAST FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT. 



t .. 11 ———- 

Partially unemployed persons. 


Total of wholly and partially 
unemployed persons. 

Class I 
towns. 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

61 

25 

79 

165 

75.34 

359 

57.72 

16 

8 

15 

39 

17.81 

184 

29.58 

3 

1 

4 

8 

3.65 

42 

6.75 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1.82 

20 

3.22 




•• 

•• 

4 

0.64 




•• 

•• 

4 

0.64 

.. 




• • 

1 

0.16 

.. 





1 

0.16 

i 



1 

0.46 

1 

0.16 

i 



1 

0.46 

2 

0.32 

i 



l 

0.46 

3 

0.49 



•• 

(gM V; 

•• 

1 

0.16 

85 

35 

99 

219 

100.00 

622 

100.00 
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TABLE 

DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLLY AND PARTIALLY UNEMPLOYED PERSONS ACCORDING TO 


Serial 

no. 

Duration of period without fu 
employment in years. 



Wholly unemployed persons. 



Class I 
towns. 

Class 11 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

i 

2 


3 

4 

5 

t) 

7 

i 

Up to 4 year 

• • 

144 

53 

73 

270 

14.56 

2 

| year—1 year 

•• 

180 

68 

163 

411 

22.16 

3 

1 year—1J years „ 

• * 

46 

10 

8 

64 

3.45 

4 I 

| years—2 years 

•• 

213 

63 

146 

422 

22.75 

5 

2 years—2£ years 

•• 

6 

3 

•• 

9 

0.49 

G 

2£ years—3 years 

• • 

81 

44 

46 

171 

8.22 

7 

3 years—3| years 


2 

4 

• • 

6 

0.32 

8 

31 years—4 years 


57 

36 

56 

149 

8.03 

0 

4 years—5 years 


37 

33 

25 

95 

5.12 

10 

5 years—0 years 


26 

7 

27 

60 

3.23 

11 

6 years—7 years 


11 

8 

8 

27 

1.46 

12 

7 years—8 years 


9 

6 

18 

33 

1.78 

13 

8 years—9 years 


4 

2 

1 

7 

0.38 

14 

9 years—10 years ., 


9 

19 

14 

42 

2.25 

15 

10 years and above 


3 

14 

5 

22 

1.19 

16 

Not stated 


67 

•• 

•• 

07 

3.61 


Total 


895 

370 

590 

1,855 

100.00 
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XIV. 

DURATION OF PERIOD WITHOUT FULL TIME EMPLOYMENT. 



Partially unetnpioyed persons. 



Total o r wholly and partially 
unemployed persons. 

Class I 
Towns. 

Class II 
Towns. 

Class III 
Towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

34 

2 

24 

60 

7.46 

330 

12.41 

27 

5 

40 

72 

8.96 

483 

18.16 

10 


6 

25 • 

3.11 

89 

3.35 

31 

10 

50 

97 

12.06 

519 

19.52 

7 



7 

0.87 

16 

0.60 

39 

11 

33 

83 

10.32 

254 

9.56 

• • 

1 

4 

5 

0.62 

11 

0.41 

26 

17 

31 

74 

9.20 

223 

8.39 

22 

11 

24 

57 

7.09 

152 

5.72 

18 

10 

29 

63 

7.84 

123 

4.63 

r> 

1 

12 

18 

2.24 

45 

1.68 

13 

10 

19 

48 

5.97 

81 

3.05 

4 

1 


5 

0.62 

12 

0.45 

23 

24 

32 

79 

9.83 

121 

4.55 

24 

22 

15 

01 

7.59 

83 

3.12 

50 



50 

6.22 

117 

4.40 

342 

143 

319 

804 

100.00 

2,659 

100.00 


3y Jj&b,—28 
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TABLE XV. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WHOLLY AND PARTIALLY UNEMPLOYED PERSONS ACCORDING TO VARIOUS SOURCES 
OF MAINTENANCE DURING THEIR PERIOD OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Serial 

no. 

Name of subsistence. 

Class I 
towns. 

Wholly unemployed persons. 

Class II Class III 

towns. towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

Support of the family 

743 

339 

543 

1,625 

87.60 

2 

Past Savings 

33 

7 

6 

40 

2.48 

3 

Sale of Properties 

26 

14 

13 

53 

2.86 

4 

Agriculture 

51 

3 

9 

63 

3.40 

5 

Business 






6 

Medical 






7 

Loan 

32 

3 

19 

54 

2.91 

8 

Tuition . . .. 






9 

Casual Labour 






10 

Weaving 






11 

Tailoring 






12 

Domestic Service 






13 

Cycle repair 






14 

Not stated 

10 

4 


14 

0.75 


TOTAL 

895 

370 

590 

1,855 

100.00 


TABLE xV— concld. 



Serial 

no. 

Name of subsistence. 

Class I 
towns. 

i 

2 

8 

i 

Support of the family 

41 

2 

Past savings . . 

6 

3 

Sale of Properties 

8 

4 

Agriculture 

7 

5 

Business 

03 

6 

Medical 

1 

7 

Loan 

25 

8 

Tuition 

6 

o 

Casual Labour 

111 

10 

Weaving 

38 

li 

Tailoring 

19 

12 

Domestic Service 

4 

13 

Cycle repair . . 

3 

14 

Not stated 

10 


TOTAL 

342 


Partially unemployed persons. Total of wholly and 

partially unem¬ 
ployed persons. 

Class II Class III Total. Percentage. Numb or. Percentage, 
towns. towns. 



- 4 -- -4 - 4 -W- 

10 11 




12 13 14 


103 

93 

237 

29.48 

1,862 

70.04 


126 

132 

10.42 

178 

6.69 


8 

16 

1.99 

69 

2.59 

1 

27 

35 

4.35 

98 

3.69 

2 

27 

92 

11.44 

92 

3.46 



1 

0.12 

1 

0.04 


38 

63 

7.84 

117 

4.40 



6 

0.75 

6 

0 .2' 



111 

13.81 

111 

4. 



38 

4.73 

38 

1.45 



19 

2.36 

19 

0.71 



4 

0.49 

4 

0.15 



3 

0.37 

3 

0.11 

37 


47 

5.85 

61 

2.29 

143 

319 

804 

100.00 

2,659 

100.00 



















TABLE XVI. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PARTIALLY EMPLOYED PERSONS ACCORDING TO THE DESCRIPTION OF PARTIAL 

EMPLOYMENT. 


Serial Occupation, 

no. 



1 Cultivation 

2 Industries and services- 

(a) Primary Industries not elsewhere specified 

( b) Processing and manufacturing of food stuff 

textile. 

(c) Processing and manufacturing of Metals 

(d) Processing and manufacturing not elsewhere 

specified. 

(e) Construction and utilities 

(/) Commerce .. .. j 

(g) Transport storage & communication 
{ h) Health, Education & Public Administration . . 

( i) Service not elsewhere specified 
3 Miscellaneous livelihood .. 


Class I 
towns. 

Partially employed persons. 

Class Class Total. 

II towns. Ill towns. 

Percentage. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

19 

10 

38 

4.73 

6 


2 

8 

0.99 

65 


42 

107 

13.31 

10 


20 

30 

3.73 

26 


8 

34 

4.23 

20 

49 

15 

84 

10.45 

52 

31 

66 

149 

18.53 

20 

2 

36 

58 

7.21 

14 

5 

29 

48 

5.97 

120 

37 

91 

248 

30.85 

342 

143 

319 

804 

100.00 


TOTAL 


TABLE XVII(A) 

DISTRIBUTION SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PARTIALLY EMPLOYED PERSONS ACCORDING 
TO THE PERIOD DURING WHICH SUCH PARTIAL EMPLOYMENT HAS BEEN HELD. 


Serial 

no. 

Duration of partial employment/ 
in a year. 

held- 

Class 

I towns. 

Partially employed persons. 

Class Class Total. 

II towns. Ill towns . 

Pore outage. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


L 

Below 2 months 

3 

21 

13 

37 

12.46 

2 

2— 4 months 

46 

12 

31 

89 

29.97 

3 

4— 6 months 

37 

12 

30 

79 

26.59 


0-8 months 

6 

1 

18 

25 

8.42 

5 

8— 10 months . . 

l 

10 

5 

16 

5.39 

6 

10— 12 months . . 

9 

10 

32 

51 

17.17 


TOTAL 

102 

66 

129 

297 

100.00 
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TABLE XVII (B). 


Serial Duration of partial e 
no. 

mployment 



Partially employed persons. 



Class I 
towns. 

Class 11 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

i 

2 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

Bolow 2 years .. 


, , 

90 

33 

47 

170 

33.53 

2 

2—4 years 


. 4 

44 

5 

39 

88 

17.36 

3 

4—0 years .. 


• • 

10 

5 

32 

53 

10.45 

4 

6—8 years 


• • 

20 

10 

30 

60 

11.83 

0 

8—10 years 


• • 

35 

13 

21 

69 

13.62 

6 

10—12 years 



5 

5 

7 

17 

3.35 

7 

Above 12 years 


•• 

30 

0 

14 

50 

9.86 


TOTAL 



240 

77 

190 

507 

100.00 


TABLE XVIII. 

DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF DAYS IN A WEEK DURING WHICH FULL DAY’S OR 
PART DAY’S EMPLOYMENT WAS FOUND BY PARTIALLY EMPLOYED PERSONS. 


Serial 

no. 

No. of days in a Week d aring 
partial employment was held. 



Partially 

employed persons 




Class I 
towns* 

Class II 
towns. 

Class III 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

i 

2 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

One day . < 

• * 

. * 

5 

4 

3 

12 

1.49 

2 

Two days 


.. 

38 

40 

24 

102 

12.69 

3 

Three days 


*• 

80 

63 

46 

189 

23.51 

4 

Four days 



58 

17 

55 

130 

16.17 

5 

Five days 



39 

7 

29 

75 

9.33 

6 

Six days 



49 

12 

62 

123 

15.29 

7 

Seven days 

•• 

•• 

73 

•• 

100 

173 

21.52 


TOTAL 



342 

143 

319 

804 

100.00 











TABLE XIX. 


DISTRIBUTION OP PARTIALLY EMPLOYED PERSONS ACCORDING TO MONTHLY INCOME ACCRUING 

FROM PARTIAL EMPLOYEMENT. 


Serial 

no. 

Monthly income in Rs. 


Partially employed persons. 


Class I 
towns. 

Class II 
towns. 

Cass III 
towns. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

1—50 

310 

130 

294 

734 

91.29 

2 

51—100 

20 

13 

20 

53 

6.59 

3 

101—150 

5 

. . 

5 

10 

1.24 

4 

151—200 

2 

. . 

• ► 

2 

0.25 

5 

Above 200 

5 

•• 

•• 

5 

0.63 


TOTAL 

342 

143 

319 

804 

100.00 




CHAPTER VIII. 


Agricultural And Rural Unemployment Survey. 

1. Reasons for the survey of Rural Unemployment by the Committee. —As oonas the 
Bihar Unemployment Committee took up its work, one of the aspects on which thore 
was almost a complete lack of data was rural unemployment and under-employment. 
Tire only data available consisted of the occupational tables of the Census of 1951 
and the materials in the Agricultural Labour Enquiry Report of the Government of 
India of 1951. Both provided useful material to start with but they had their limita¬ 
tions imposed by the objectives of the collection of their data. Moreover, in the All- 
India Agricultural Labour Enquiry, the number of sample villages allocated to any 
state was small. The Committee felt that though the technique of taking out random 
samples of families in the sampled villages made the survey more manageable, such 
a survey would not present an organic and realistic picture of the village economy. 
It was thought that many relevant features and details of the rural economy would 
escape through the wide meshes of the net of this double sampling system. The 
Committee also felt, for the same reasons, that the collection of data should not 
cover a reference period of less than a year embracing all the seasons and the 
natural conditions of employment. Another important reason for covering all the families 
in the sampled villages has been that the Committee has aimed at collecting data 
suitable both for statistical presentation and inferences as well as for case and type 
studies of the rural economy. The value of case studies has been fully recognised 
since the pioneering survey of poverty in the city of York by Rowntree, the results 
of which were published in the book “Poverty” which is of classical value even now. 
The type studies have been considered to be very useful by the Committee because 
the conditions of rural economy are not standardised to the extent they are in the 
urban and industrial areas and vary very greatly according to the natural conditions 
of topography, soil, climate and rainfall. It was thus considered that while policy 
framing for stimulating employment in the industrial sector could be basod relatively 
on more standardised and general data for the State or for the country as a whole 
on the basis of over-all statistical inferences, the diversity of conditions in the rural 
areas would require specific and different measures for different zones and sub-zones. 
It was felt that statistical generalisations could be fruitfully supplemented by throwing 
light on specific aspects of the problems of employment and unemployment as brought 
out in the case studies. 

2. Design of the survey. —For all these reasons, a special design of survey was 
worked out for the Committee by Shri S. R. Bose, then Director of the Central 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics. The revenue thanas in the State which numbered 
198 were taken as strata and villages within the revenue thanas were made the 
ultimate sampling units. An over-all sampling fraction of 5f ' s0 was aimed at. There were 
71,378 revenue villages in the State and, therefore, a total of 357 villages was selected for the 
survey. Within each stratum, sampling units were allocated on consideration of both 
geographical area and total population. The sampling units, namely, the villages were select¬ 
ed with probability proportional to the total areas of units. The revenue thana maps 
which indicate the boundaries of the villages included in a revenue thana were used 
as frame. In a few cases, where thana maps were not readily available, the jurisdic¬ 
tion lists, which give areas of villages included in revenue thana were used as frame. 
In one revenue thana, namely, Seraikella in Singhbhum district for which neither 
map nor jurisdiction list was available, units were chosen with probability proportional 
to the population of villages. A few of the sampled villages turned out to be unin¬ 
habited and these were replaced by substitute villages. Later on, 16 of these sampled 
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villages fell within the areas transferred to West Bengal, 12 in Manbhum, and 4 in 
Purnea, leaving 341 sampled villages under survey. 


The re-venue t.hanas were selected primarily as a matter of convenience. But it 
was also justified on other grounds. For example, the number of revenue thanas is 
fairly large so that they lend themselves to be integrated into the zones, and sub¬ 
zones which were the units adopted for the case and type studies. 


3. The agency and procedure of the survey .—The work of collection of data at the 
primary stage was entrusted to local school teachers or Panchayat officials wherever 
available. In some cases, where the school or the Panchayat agency was not available, 
it was entrusted to an educated volunteer of the village or of a neighbouring village. 
In 4 villages which were very big and in which it was not possible to secure the 
services of the school or the Panchayat agency, we had to appoint whole-time investi¬ 
gators. We received very valuable co-operation from the local and district educational 
authorities and some of the Panchayat authorities and Block Development Officers. 
The primary investigators were given instructions in 4 divisional conferences convened 
for the purpose and postally as well as through the touring Field Supervisors who 
were appointed for the field work of supervising the survey. 

4. Progress of the work .—Out of 341 sampled villages, we were compelled to drop 
56 villages due either to non-availability of any suitable agency within a radius of 
5 miles or inaccessibility of the villages. Another 47 villages had also to be dropped 
because they could not be surveyed completely. This is deplorable but it has not 
affected the spread of the samples among the strata except perhaps in a few districts 
of Chotanagpur as will appear from the statement given below showing the distribu¬ 
tion of the sampled villages districtwiso and the extent of the coverage. 


TABLE 28. 



Name of district. No. of sampled No. of villages 

villages. covered. 


1 i“ 3 


l’atna 


lb 


15 

Gaya 


24 


22 

Shahabad 


24 


21 

Muzaffarpur 


23 


17 

Darbhanga 


26 


16 

Saran 


21 


17 

Champaran 


21 


15 

Bhagalpur 


12 


10 

Saharsa 


12 


10 

Purnea 


21 


17 

Monghyr 


23 


13 

Santhal Parganas .. 


25 


22 

Ranchi 


25 


10 

Hazaribagh 


26 


7 

Singhbhum 


20 


14 

Dhanbad 


7 


5 

Palamuu 


15 


7 

Total .. 


341 


238 
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5. The forms of the survey .—Three schedules were prescribed for the survey, namely, 
Village Schedule, Family Schedule and Employment Schedule. In the Village Schedule 
we collected information only once during the period of the survey relating to the 
general economy of the village, its location, communications, population, classification 
of land, productive assets, cottage industries, house-crafts, production and acreage 
under each crop, sale and purchase of foodgrains, their consumption and other cash 
expenditure, -wage rates, educated unemployed, educational institutions of the village 
etc. Similarly one Family Schedule was collected for each family living in the village 
only once during the period of the survey. It had two parts. The first part contained 
the questionnaire relating to the size and other details of each family and to the 
factors in the economy of each separate family like the area of land, income and its 
sources, expenditure and so on. Part two of the Family Schedule aimed at collecting 
details about each individual member of the family, as to sex, age, economic status, 
industrial status, and so on. The Employment Schedule related to the weekly employ¬ 
ment of the families. In this schedule, the mandays offered by persons in the age- 
group of 15 — 60 in each family as a whole in the village and the extent of its utili¬ 
sation every week was collected. It was considered to be an impossible task to collect 
employment schedule of each individual in each family separately and the family as 
a whole was treated as the work force unit within the villages. This deprives us of 
our ability to establish the extent to which effective labour force was contributed by 
those below or above the working age-groups and also to find out separately the 
extent of dependency due to age, lack of employment and other causes like domestic 
work and so on. Thus, for every village 52 Employment Schedules were collected in 
course of the reference period of a complete year. The number of mandays offered by 
each family or of the weekly ‘available mandays’ was counted after deducting such 
number of mandays on which one or more members did not like to work or were 
not able to work. The duration of a working day or mandays was taken to cover 
the normal or customary period of work in the locality. 

6. The family : Concept and number surveyed .—The group of persons having a 
common kitchen was considered to constitute a family irrespective of the relationship 
among the members. Thus a Math or Mahanthi was treated as family. 

In all these sampled villages we have covered a total of 38,871 families at an 
average of 163 families per village. There is, however, a wide variation in the number 
of families in the villages in different districts. The statement given below shows the 
number of families surveyed in each district and the average family density of the 
village in the district. 


TABLE 29. 


Name of district. 


No. of families 
covered. 

Average no. of families 
per village. 

i 


2 

3 

Patna 


3,770 

251.33 

Gaya 


2,135 

97.05 

Shahabad 


1,986 

94.57 

Muzaffarpur 


3,310 

194.71 

Darbhanga 


3,398 

212.38 

Saran 


1,891 

111.24 

Champaran 


4,883 

325.53 

Bhagalpur 


1,723 

172.30 

Saharsa 


2,978 

297.80 

Purnea 


3,862 

227.18 

Monghyr 


3,967 

305.15 

Santhal Parganas . . 


1,185 

53.86 

Panchi 


1,343 

134.30 

Hazaribagh 


217 

31.00 

Singhbhum 


1,386 

99.00 

Dhanbad 


378 

75.60 

Palamau 


459 

65.57 

TOTAL 

•• 

38,871 

163.32 
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7. The zones of the State. —For the purpose of allocating the samples, the revenue 
thana was taken as the stratum. It would be seen that, taking the State as whole, 
the revenue tfama is a fairly small unit to be representatively distributed among the 
different zones and" sub-zones adopted. Among the revenue thanas themselves, a proper 
distribution of the sample villages was secured by their allocation both according to 
population as well area as the adoption of one of these two factors by excluding the 
other would have meant a preponderant representation of the thickly populated sub¬ 
zones of the Ganga Valley plains if population alone were to be taken as the basis, 
or the thinly populated plateau regions if area alone were taken into account. 

The entire area of the State has been divided first into the following four zones 
according to natural conditions :— 

(I) North Bihar Eastern Zone. —Comprising Purnea and Saharsa districts, 

portions of Bhagalpur district, north of the Ganga and Khagaria sub¬ 
division of Monghyr district. 

(II) North Bihar Western Zone. —Comprising the entire Tirthut Division and 

Begusarai sub-division of the Monghyr district. 

(III) South Bihar Non-plateau Zone. —Comprising the portions of Shahabad 

and Gaya districts, north of G. T. Road, Patna district, Monghyr district, 
south of the Ganga but excluding Jamooee sub-division, and Bhagalpur 
district, south of the Ganga excluding Banka sub-division. 

(IV) South Bihar Plateau zme. —It comprises entire Chotanagpur Division Santhal 

Parganas district, Banka and Jamooee sub-divisions and portions of Gaya 
and Shahabad districts south of the G. T. Road as also thos > of Nawadah 
sub-division to the south of Gaya Nawadah Road. 

8, The Zonal and the State averages . —The compilation and tabulation of the weekly 
employment schedules for one complete year (52 weeks) of 238 villages (Zone 1-31, 
Zone 11-69, Zone III-54 and Zone IV-84) separately for each family is a huge affair 
and it has not yet been possible to complete the work. However, the data collected 
in all the village and the family schedules have been compiled and tabulated. The 
leading features as emerging out from the above data, which are provisional at present 
have been studied in this chapter. The figures for the four zones have been combined 
to represent the State average. 

9. Population Characteristics. 

/ 

9-1. The employable age-group and its sex ratio. —The employable age-group popu¬ 
lation varied from 57.89 per cent of the total population in Zone II to 59.15 per cent 
in Zone IV with an average of 58.41 per cent for the State. The sex ratio in this 
age-group varied from 93.09 in Zone III to 97.67 in Zone IV with an average of 
95.78 for the State. 

9,2. The dependent age-group. —Persons in the age-group 0—14 (children) and above 
60 years of age (old persons) were treated as dependent persons. The percentage of 
children varied from 36.99 per cent in Zone III to 39.20 per cent in Zone I and 
that of old persons from 2.72 per cent in Zone IV to 3.91 per cent in Zone III. 
The corresponding figures for the State worked out at 38.27 per cent and 3.32 per 
cent respectively. The table on next page shows the age distribution of population in the 
four zones and the State separately. 

39 Lab.—29 
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TABLE 30. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX. 


Age-group. 

Zone I. 

Zone II. 

Zone III. 

Zone IV. 

State. 

Rural Population 
1951 Census. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Sex 

ratio. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Sex 

ratio. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Sex 

ration. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Sex 

ratio. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Sex 

ratio. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Sex 

ratio. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15—00 

57.93 

96.18 

57.S9 

96.43 

59.10 

93.09 

59.15 

97.67 

58.41 

95.78 

55.03 

100.66 

0—14 

39.30 

90.66 

38.00 

91.51 

36.99 

81.38 

38.73 

88.28 

38.27 

89.09 

38.74 

96.08 

Above 00 

2.S7 

105.26 

3.45 

188.65 

3.91 

150.70 

2.72 

138.70 

3.32 

165.58 

6.23 

105.34 

All ages 

100.00 

95.14 

100.00 

90.60 

100.00 

91.47 

100.00 

99.87 

100.00 

94.84 

100.00 

99.14 

Population size 

43,799 

90,571 

55,230 

40,413 

2,30,013 




9.3. Comparison of the survey and the Census ratios of age and sex .—A comparison 
of above figures with the 1951 Census figm*es shows some marked variations in the 
percentage of employable age group and of old persons. Our survey reveals that 
whereas 58.41 per cent and 3.32 per cent of the total population respectively were in 
the employable age-group and among old persons, the corresponding figures were 5 '.03 
per cent and 6.23 per cent respectively according to 1951 Census. The differences 
in sex ratio in case of children and old persons are more pronounced. Whereas 
sex ratios for children and old persons were 96.OS and 105.34 respectively according to 
1951 Census our survey placed them at 89.09 and 165.58 respectively. 

10. Size of family .—An average family was found to consist of 5.92 persons. It 
varied from 5.40 persons in Zone I to 6.25 persons in Zone III. An averase agricul¬ 
tural family was found to be slightly smaller than an average non-agricultural family. 
The average size of family according to occupation in the different zones is given in 
the table below. 


TABLE 31. 

AVERAGE SIZE OP FAMILY BY OCCUPATION. 


Occupation. 

Zone I. 

Zone II. 

Zone III. 

Zone IV. 

State. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES.. 

5.43 

6.05 

6.26 

0.70 

5.88 

Owner Cultivator 

. 5.84 

6.78 

6.90 

5.84 

6.38 

Tenant Cultivator .. 

5.82 

6.49 

6.71 

5.94 

6.09 

Agricultural Labour 

4.00 

5.13 

5.26 

5.10 

5.05 

NON-AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES 

5.21 

6.28 

6.24 

5.69 

6.03 

Dairy and Cattle rearing 

4.24 

6.26 

5.7S 

6.30 

5.90 

Industries 

5.18 

6.29 

5.94 

5.85 

5.95 

Trade and Commerce 

5.60 

6.72 

6.32 

5.01 

6.18 

Transport 

6.63 

4.97 

6.99 

6.00 

5.78 

Service and Profession 

5.10 

6.26 

6.34 

0.73 

6.04 

Avebage 

5.40 

6.10 

6.25 

5.70 

5.92 
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11. Occupational distribution of families and population .—Whereas the percentage of 
agricultural families varied from 66.22 in Zone III to 86.18 in Zone I, the percentage 
ot agricultural population varied from 66.28 to 86.67 again in Zones III and I respective¬ 
ly. Within Dl© zones, variations among the different categories of agricultural families 
were more pronounced. Table 32 brings out the details. 

TABLE 32. 


PERCENTAGE DISTR.IBUTON OF FAMILIES AND POPULATION BY OCCUPATION. 


Occupation. 

Zone I. 

Zone II. 

Zone III. 

Zone IV. 

Stato. 

Fami¬ 

lies. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Fami¬ 

lies. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Fami¬ 

lies. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Fami¬ 

lies. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Fami¬ 

lies. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Agricultural Class 

.. 86.18 

86.67 

79.98 

78.38 

66.22 

66.28 

80.04 

80.00 

77.78 

77.34 

Owner Cultivator .. 

40.41 

43.68 

42.76 

47.19 

35.74 

39.42 

61.45 

62.94 

44.08 

47.54 

Tenant Cultivator 

16.47 

17.74 

1.97 

2.10 

5.14 

5.52 

3.31 

3.46 

5.96 

6.14 

Agricultural Labourer 

29.30 

25.25 

34.24 

28.78 


21.34 

15.28 

13.67 

27.73 

23.66 

Non-ac,ricultural Class 

13.82 

13.33 

21.02 

21.61 

33.7S 

33.72 

19.96 

19.94 

22.22 

22.66 

Dairy and Cattle rearing 

0.31 

0.24 

0.84 

0.86 

2.07 

1.92 

0.61 

0.67 

0.96 

0.96 

Industries .. 

2.81 

2.6) 

4.08 

4.20 

6.40 

6.08 

4.57 

4.69 

4.43 

4.45 

Trade and Commorce 

2.89 

2.99 

2.92 

3.22 

7.11 

7.19 

2.34 

2.06 

3.76 

3.93 

Transport 

0.10 

0.12 

0.78 

0.64 

0.79 

0.89 

0.25 

0.27 

0.55 

0.53 

Service and Profession 

7.71 

7.28 

1 2.40 

12.72 

17.41 

17.66 

12.19 

12.25 

12.52 

12.70 

Total 

.. 100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

No. of families 

8,106 

.. 

14,842 

• - 

8,834 


7,089 


38,871 

• • 

Population 


43,799 


90,571 


55,230 


•40,113 

•• 

2,30,013 


12. Economic status. —Taking persons of all ages, it was found that the percentage 
of self-supporting persons varied from 30.' 1 per cent (2r>.86 per cent males and 4.75 per cent 
females) in Zone II to 37.37 per cent (27.04 per cent males and 9.43 per cent females) 
in Zone III. The percentage of earning dependents varied from 9.37 per cent (2.70 per 
cent males and 6.'8 per cent females) in Zone II to 17.61 per cent (5.23 per cent 
males and 12.38 per cent females) in Zone IV. Dependent population accounted for 
48.52 per cent (22.91 per cent males and 26.61 per cent females) in Zone IV audit 
was as high as 60.02 per cent (22.20 per cent males and 38.82 per cent fomales) 
in Zone II. • The following table gives the information in regard to the four zones 
separately:— 

TABLE 33. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION ACCORDING TO ECONOMIC STATUS. 


Self-supporting. Earning dependents. Dependents. Population. 

Zone.---—-—-- 



Persons. 

Males. 

Fomales. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Person s. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

- I 

32.73 

24.82 

7.91 

13.37 

4.71 

8.66 

53.90 

21.64 

32.26 

43,799 

22,411 

21,388 

II 

30.61 

25.86 

4.75 

9.37 

2.79 

6.58 

60.02 

22.20 

37.82 

90,57 1 

4(5,0;’) 5 

44,516 

III 

37.37 

27.94 

9.43 

9.95 

2.28 

7.67 

52.08 

22.10 

30.67 

55,230 

28.84 6 

26,384 

IV 

33.87 

24.13 

9.00 

17.61 

5.23 

12.33 

48.52 

21.91 

26.61 

CO 

o' 

20,738 

19,675 

State 

33.21 

25.87 

7.34 

11.72 

3.46 

8.20 

55.07 

22.00 

33.07 

2,30,u 13 

1,18,050 

1,11,963 
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13. Economic status of employable age-group persons .-—Now wo propose to examine 
the economic status of persons in the working age-group. In this age group, t e 
percentage of self-supporting persons varied from 51.74 per cent (43.82 per cent males an 
7.92 per cent females) in Zone II to 61.21 per cent (45.74 per cent males and 15.4 
per cent females) in Zone III. The percentage of earning dependents varied from 15.0 
per cent (4.12 per cent males and 10.89 per cent females) in Zone II to 26.72 pef 
cent (7.15 per cent males and 19.57 per cent females) in Zone IV. The percentage of 
dependent population was the lowest (18.13 per cent—4.02 per cent males and 14. 1 
per cent females) in Zone IV and the highest (33.25 per cent—2.98 per cent males and 
30.27 per cent females) in Zone II. The following table gives the information for 
each zone separately :— 

TABLE 34. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING AGE-GROUP POPULA TION ACCORDING TO ECONOMIC STATUS. 

Self-supporting. Earning dependents. Dependents. Working age-group population. 

Persons. Males. Females. Persons. Males. Females. Persons. Males. Females. Persons. Males. Females. 

1 9, 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 



25,372 

52,429 

32,643 

23,904 

1,34,348 


12,933 

26,691 

16,906 

12,093 


14. Per capita income and expenditure. —The per capita income varied from 
Rs. 129.65 in Zone I to Rs. 162.72 in Zone III. The per capita expenditure varied from 
Rs. 137.65 in Zone I to Rs. 162.72 in zone III. Taking all the zones together, the 
per capita income was Rs. 146.36 against the per capita expenditure of Rs. 143.59. 
The following table shows the details of per capita income and expenditure separately 
for each zone category-wise. 

TABLE 35- 

PER CAPITA INCOME AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE. 


Categories. 


Zone I. 


Zone II. 


Zone III. 


Zone IV. 


Income Expenditure Income Expendi- Income Expendi- Income Expendi- Income Expendi- 
per capita. per per capita, ture per per capita, ture per per capita, ture per] per capita, ture per 
capita. capita. capita. capita. capita. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs- Rs- 


capita. 

Rs. 


Agrictjltubal 

131.06 

138.27 

149.91 

141.22 

160.73 

156.41 

144.73 

141.35 

147.17 

143.73 

Class. 









181.99 

165.36 

Owner Culti- 

173.23 

173.52 

189.35 

163.20 

206.03 

185.10 

155.28 

145.97 

vator. 

Tenant Culti- 

98.73 

112.07 

103.24 

118.84 

110.26 

136.15 

128.79 

149.15 

104.80 

121.85 

vator. 

Agricultural 

80.79 

95.54 

88.22 

106.58 

89.52 

108.03 

100.18 

118.11 

88.21 

103.95 

Labour. 

Non-agricul- 

120.53 

133.86 

132.10 

120.24 

106.63 

158.71 

134.98 

159.25 

143.59 

143.09 

tural Class. 
Animal Hus- 

106.08 

110.24 

122.27 

136.39 

128.19 

141.74 

76.50 

131.05 

118.71 

136.56 

bandry. 

Industries 

103.76 

121.81 

108.64 

121.54 

114.85 

118.24 

121.49 

125.30 

112.49 

121.19 

Trade and 

155.57 

149.48 

196.48 

136.14 

218.54 

174.93 

150.59 

148.49 

196.01 

156.27 

Commerce. 
Transport .. 

81.79 

79.81 

88.97 

95.20 

179.76 

180.49 

141.74 

155.46 

129.52 

m.gr 

Service and 

113.46 

133.59 

126.39 

126.16 

166.84 

163.07 

140.56 

175.67 

140.78 

147.54 

Profession. 











Total 

129.65 

137.65 

146.06 

137.98 

162.72 

156.51 

143.79 

145.94 

146.36 

143.59 
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IS. Indebtedness .—All categories of families in all the zones were found to be in 
debt. The percentage of indebted families was comparatively higher in North Bihar 
than in the South Bihar. 53.99 per cent, 51.70 per cent, 37.83 per cent and 42.11 
per cent of all families were in debt in Zones I, II, III and IV respectively. The 
amount of debt per family varied from Rs. 67.26 in Zone If to Rs. 112.52 in zone 
11 with Rs. 97.10 for the State as a whole. If we consider the indebted families 
only we find that average debt per indebted family varied from Rs. 159.75 in 
Zone IV to Rs. 274.16 in Zone III with an average of Rs. 205.38 for the State. 
The distribution of indebted families, average debt per family ar.d pjr indebted family 
is given in the table below :— 

TABLE 30. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDEBTED FAMILIES AND AVERAGE DEBT PER FAMILY. 


Zone I. Zone II. 

SI. Categories of families. -—----- 


no. 



Indebted families. 

All families. 

Indebted families. 

All 

families. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Average 
debt per 
family. 
Rs. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Average 
debt per 
family. 
Rs. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Average 
debt per 
family. 
Rs. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Average 
debt per 
family. 

i 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i 

Owner Cultivator 


34.73 

227.67 

46.30 

105.0} 

33.04 

298.79 

39.94 

119.34 

2 

Tenant Cultivator 


17.71 

175.52 

58.05 

103.05 

2.81 

251.94 

73.72 

185.73 

3 

Agricultural Labour 


35.28 

88.87 

65.01 

57.77 

43.59 

151.65 

65.82 

99.81 

4 

Animal Husbandry 


0.32 

78.21 

56.00 

43.80 

1.16 

165.93 

71.77 

119.09 

5 

Industry 


2.25 

130.75 

45.18 

59.07 

4.66 

175.33 

57.85 

101.43 

e 

Trade and Commerce 


2.01 

305.0 ) 

37.61 

114.70 

2.74 

252.89 

48.39 

122.37 

7 

Transport 


0.11 

85.00 

62.50 

53.13 

0.93 

315.90 

61.21 

193.35 

8 

Service and Profession 


7.49 

141.73 

52.48 

74.38 

11.17 

232.43 

45.55 

108.20 


Total 


100.00 

162.02 

53.09 

87.49 

100.00 

217.64 

51.70 

112.52 


TABLE 35— eo neld. 

Zone III. Zone IV. State. 


SI. 

no. 

Indebted families. 

All families. 

Indebted families. 

All families. 

Indebted families. 

All families. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Average 
debt per 
family. 
Rs. 

Percen¬ 

tage, 

Average 
debt per 
family. 
Rs. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Average 
debt per 
family. 
Rs. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Average 
debt per 
family. 
Rs. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Average 
debt per 
family. 
Rs. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Average 
debt per 
family. 
Rs. 

i 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

i 

26.21 

422.04 

27.75 

117.11 

59.53 

171.72 

40.79 

70.05 

36.50 

205.11 

39.15 

103.78 

2 

8.14 

297.85 

59.91 

178.44 

4.02 

141.68 

5.11 

72.35 

7.53 

209.70 

59.69 

125.17 

3 

38.21 

162.65 

57.03 

92.76 

10.88 

112.18 

4.65 

52.21 

16.29 

136.24 

01.88 

84.30 

4 

2.30 

239.32 

42.08 

100.69 

0.94 

199.82 

65.12 

130.12 

1.13 

191.76 

55.47 

100.36 

5 

6.55 

195.77 

38.76 

75.88 

3.85 

191.27 

35.49 

67.89 

4.28 

177.51 

45.70 

81.13 

6 

4.13 

336.59 

21.97 

73.96 

2.18 

207.94 

39.16 

81.42 

2.73 

279.27 

34.27 

95.70 

7 

0.79 

446.92 

37.14 

166.00 

0.44 

145.38 

72.22 

105.00 

0.63 

316.21 

54.25 

171.53 

8 

13.67 

307.33 

29.71 

91.32 

12.16 

151.95 

42.01 

63.84 

10.91 

220.10 

41.19 

90.05 

Total 

100.00 

274.76 

37.83 

103.94 

100.00 

159.75 

42.11 

67.26 

100.00 

205.38 

47.28 

97.lo" 
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16. Migration .—A number of people of all ages were found to be living outside 
the sampled villages. The percentage of people living outside the villages varied from 
0.80 per cent (63.32 per cent males and 36.68 per cent females) in Zone I to 2.77 
per cent (90.95 per cent males and 9.05 per cent females) in Zone I . It was 
found that the percentage of migrants in the age-group 0—14 was generally tho 
lowest and that in the age-group 15—60 the highest. This goes to show that people 
of the working age-group, particulary the males, migrate in search of employment. 
The percentage of male migrants of this age-group varied from 69.84 per cent in Zone IV 
to 93.73 per cent in Zone II. The following table gives the percentage of the 
migrant population in tho different age-groups for the four zones separately :— 


TABLE 37. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MIGRANT POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX. 


Zones. 


0 

—14. 



15—60. 

• 

Above 00. 



Total. 



Males. Females. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Males. 

Females. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Males. 

Females. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Males. 

Females. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

I 

, , 

50.75 

49.25 

0.39 

72.76 

27.24 

0.97 

■ 22.22 

77.78 

2.86 

63.32 

36.68 

0.80 

II 

. . 

59.39 

40.01 

0.47 

93.73 

6.27 

4.41 

53.13 

46.87 

1.02 

90.95 

9.05 

2.77 

III 

. * 

55.78 

44.22 

0.72 

82.13 

17.87 

2.33 

42.11 

57.89 

2.64 

75.75 

24.25 

1.75 

IV 

•• 

52.71 

47.29 

1.32 

G9.S4 

30.10 

2.61 

45.45 

54.55 

1.00 

65.40 

34.00 

2.09 

State 

•• 

55.15 

44.S5 

0.66 

86.38 

13.62 

2.94 

39.71 

60.2 9 

1.78 

81.12 

18.88 

2.03 


17. Rate of growth of population .—There is a good deal of controversy about the 
rate of growth of population during the present decade. Information relating to the 
number of living births and deaths was collected both in the Family Schedules and 
in the Weekly Employment Schedules. The information collected in the weekly 
schedules has not yet been tabulated. On the basis of information in the Family 
Schedules the rate of growth of population works out at 1.63 per cent, 1.28 per cent, 
0.77 per cent and 1.29 per cent per annum for Zone I, Zone II, Zone III and Zone 
IV, respectively. For the State as a whole it works out at 1.22 per cent per annum. 

18. Distribution of owned land .—We find 61.51 per cent, 73.80 per cent, 55.47 
per cent and 85 12 per cent of the families surveyed in Zones I, II. Ill and IV, 
respectively to be in possession of some land. The average size of holding was 8.81 
acres in Zone I, 3.69 acres in Zone II, 5.98 acres in Zone III and 5.76 acres in 
Zone IV. This gives an average of 5.52 acres for the State. 

An examination of sizes of holdings among the families possessing land shows that 
the largest percentage of families in case of owner cultivators which was round about 
28 per cent of the families in all the zones were in the size of 2.6 to 5.0 acres 
except in case of Zone III where they were in the size of 5.1 to 10.0 acres. In 
case of tenant cultivators the largest number of families were also in the size of 2.6 to 
5.0 acres in Zones III and IV and the percentages of the families were 34.84 per 
cent in Zones III and 36.8 > per cent in Zone IV. In he remaining two zones the 
largest number of families (about 35 percent) were in possession of land up t» one are ( nly. 
The largest number of agricultural labours and the non-agricultural families were in 
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possession of land in the size of up to one acre only. The percentages of such families 
wore 68.79 per cent, 71.76 por cent, 77.51 per cent and 53.85 p r cent in Zones 1, 
II, III and IV respectively, in case of agricultural labour families. In case of non- 
agricultafaJ families the percentages were 55.03, 57.86, 46.99 and 37.30, respectively 
m Zones I, II, HI and I\. Details of all the categories are given in the table 
below:— ' 

TABLE 38. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OWNED LAND BY SIZE. 


SI. 

Size of land - 



Zone I. 





Zone II. 



Zone III. 

no. 

holding. 

Owner 

culti¬ 

vator. 

Tenant 

culti¬ 

vator. 

Agril. 

labour. 

Non- 

agril. 

families. 

Total. 

Owner 

culti¬ 

vator. 

Tenant 

culti¬ 

vator. 

Agril. 

labour 

Non- 
agril. 
famil ies. 

Total. 

Owner 

culti¬ 

vator. 

Tenant 

culti 

vator. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


13 

14 

i 

Up to 1 aero 

7.88 

35.17 

68.79 

55.03 

21.86 

12.80 

35.23 

71.76 

57.86 

34.32 

4.47 

14.45 

2 

1.1—2.5 acre* 

13.34 

22.63 

21.19 

18.06 

16.07 

23.52 

24.35 

18.80 

25.46 

22.90 

14.38 

26.91 

3 

2.6—5.00 acre 

26.80 

27.31 

7.06 

15.31 

24.25 

29.71 

26.95 

7.91 

11.04 

21.46 

27.60 

34.84 

4 

5.1—10.00 

acres. 

22.61 

10.55 

•• 

5.02 

17.09 

19.81 

12.95 

0.38 

3.91 

12.53 

28.11 

19.83 

5 

10.1—25.00 

acres. 

19.66 

3.75 

2.05 

5.74 

14.22 

11.47 

0.52 

0.68 

1.35 

7.06 

20.34 

3.97 

6 

25.1—50.00 

acres. 

6.20 

0.59 

0.68 

0.24 

4.26 

2.11 

•• 

0.30 

0.24 

1.33 

4.50 


7 

Above 50.00 
acres. 

3.42 

•• 

0.23 


2.26 

0.58 

•• 

0.17 

0.14 

0.40 

0.60 



TOTAL .. 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


TABLE 38 —-eoncW. 


Zone III— concld. Zone IV. State. 


Serial Agri- Non- Owner Tenant Agri- Non- Owner Tenant Agril. Non- 

no. cultural Agril. Total. culti- culti- cultural agril. Total. culti- culti- labour, agril. Total, 
labour. families. vator. vator, labour. families. vator. vator. families. 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

77.51 

46.99 

19.80 

7.32 

12.00 

53.85 

37.30 

10.36 

8.93 

27.46 

69.20 

51.06 

25.33 

16.87 

26.10 

17.84 

18.96 

28.89 

26.42 

28.20 

21.38 

18.73 

24.63 

20.07 

25.49 

20.37 

5.13 

16.82 

24.08 

29.44 

36.89 

13.04 

20.82 

27.23 

28.83 

30.24 

8.32 

14.70 

23.75 

0.49 

7.34 

21.04 

25.78 

19.11 

6.02 

10.76 

21.45 

23.39 

14.04 

1.24 

6.15 

16.93 

•• 

2.14 

13.81 

14.21 

1.78 

0.67 

2.57 

10.90 

15.43 

3.14 

0.77 

2.19 

10.48 

•• 

0.61 

3.02 

2.80 

0.89 

•• 

0.35 

2.10 

3.51 

0.43 

0.27 

0.35 

2.35 



0.41 

0.78 

0.44 

•• 

•• 

0.58 

1.18 

0.00 

0.13 

0.06 

0.79 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0) 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


TOTAL 
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19. Employment in Small-Scale and Cottage Industries .—At the instance of the 
Small-Scale and Cottage Industries Unemployment Sub-Committee, information was 
collected regarding the number of persons of the working age-group engaged in the 
traditional village crafts, namely, pottery, carpentry, shoe-making and tanning and 
blacksmitliy. A study of the figures collected in the village schedules shows that the 
average number of persons engaged in pottery, carpentry, shoe-making and tanning and 
blacksmithy varied from 2.9.7 in Zone I to 8.95 in Zone III, 1.10 in Zone I to 4.22 
in Zone II, 0.43 in Zone II to 5.22 in Zone III and 1.01 in Zone IV to 6.85 in 
Zone III per village respectively. For the State as a whole the figures were 6.13, 
2.65, 1.67 and 3.13 persons per village respectively. The following table shows the 
average number of persons employed in these carfrs in the different zones: - 

TABLE 39. 

EMPLOYMENT IN COTTAGE INDUSTRIES. 


Average number of persona employed per vill »ge- 


Zones. 

Shoe-making 

Pottery. Carpentry. and Blacksmithy. 

tanning. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 

2.97 

1.10 

1.16 

1.06 

II .. 

8.17 

4.22 

0.43 

3.72 

Ill .. 

8.95 

3.93 

5.22 

6.85 

IV .. 

3.82 

1.11 

0.60 

1.01 

State 

6.13 

2.05 

1.67 

3.13 


20. Educated unemployed .—Information was collected for educated unemployed at 
the instance of the Educated Unemployment Sub-Committee. An educated person 
means a person who is at least a Matriculate or has obtained an equivalent quali¬ 
fication. The most remarkable feature about the educated unemployed is that no such 
person was found in any of the villlages in Zone IV. In Zone III the average number 
of educated unemployed persons per village who were either Matriculates, Intermediates, 
Bachelors or Master degree-holders was on 6.76, 0.54, 0.17, 0.02, respectively 
per village. These figures were the maximum under any of the heads for all the 
zones except for Master degree-holders. The high figures for Matriculates is due 
to a very large number of unemployed matriculates in one village near a big railway 
workshop. The number of unemployed matriculates for the State was even less than 
two per village. In case of persons having higher qualifications, the number was 
negligible. The following table shows the distributions of educated unemployed per 
village according to qualifications :— 


TABLE 40. 

EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED. 


Average number of persons employed per village. 


Zones. 

Matriculates. 

Intermediates. 

Bachelors. 

Masters. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 

1.19 

0.23 

0.16 

0.06 

II .. 

.. 0.94 

0.07 

0.10 

Nil. 

Ill .. 

6.76 

0.-.3 

0.17 

0.02 

IV .. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil. 

State 

1.96 

0.17 

0.09 

0.01 
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21. The Case and Type Studies in the Sub-zone of the State. 

21.1. The types which ivere studied. —Each Zone was divided into a number of 
Sub-zones because different types of economies were found within each Zone. This 
Arrangement akuig with the names of villages selected for case and type studies are 
given below.— 

I. North Bihar Eastern Zone. 

Fertile area. —Village Champabati of Dhamdaha Revenue thana of Purnea district 
represents the economy of this area. 

II. North Bihar Western Zone. 

Fertile area. Village Bhagwanpur Kamala of Samastipur Revenue thana of Dar- 
bhanga district represents the economy of this area. 

Cane producing belt. -Village Gidha of Bettiah Revenue thana of Champaran district 
represents this area. 


III. South Bihar Non-Plateau Zone. 

(i) Canal area. —Village Ismailpur in Revenue thana Arwal of Gaya district re¬ 
presents the economy of this area. 

(it) Non-canal area. —Village Diawan of Hilsa Revenue tliaua of Patna district 
represents this area. 

IV. South Bihar Plateau Zone. 

(i) Table land (less fertile) area. —Village Kendadih of Chas Revenue thana of 
Dhanbad district represents this area. 

(ii) Hilly regions near mines or factories. —Village Bishrampur of Burmu Revenue 
thana of Ranchi district represents the economy of this area. 

(Hi) Interior mountaineous regions. —Village Sel of Chatra Revenue thana of Hazari- 
bagh district represents this area. 

21 2. The types which could not be studid. —The case and type studies of the following 
sub-zones have not yet been prepared 

I. —North Bihar Eastern Zone— Kosi devastated area. 

II. —North Bihar Western Zone— (i) Low land and flood-affec'ed area, and 
(ii) Tarai and Tharnhat area. 

III. —South Bihar Non-Plateau Zone— Dlara and Tal fertile area. 

IV. —South Bihar Plateau Zone— (i) Table land ( fertile) area, and (ii) Don or River 
Valley area. 

21.3. The limited scope of the summary presented. —Detailed studies have been made 
of all the data in respect of the villages selected for the case and type studies and 
they are being published in a separate volume. It is proposed to summarise and 
interpret only the manpower, employment and un-employment data here. 

22. Population characleritics .— The villages selected for case and type studies are 
not average villages, but they represent the broad economies prevalent in the different 
regions of the State. The number of families in the villages vary from 40 in case 
39 Lab—30 
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of Sel to 312 for Gidha. The size of the family varies from 5.02 (Champawati) to 
6.91 (Bhagwanpur Kamala). It is noticed that the villages in the plateau regions 
have both a smaller number and size of families in contrast to other regions. The 
sex ratio (number of females for every 100 males) varies from 79.64 in ease of Ismail pur 
to 107.14 in ease of Kendadih. 

The following table gives the information mentioned above separately for all the 
villages;— 


TABLE 41. 

POPULATION, SEX RATIO, SIZE OF VILLAGES AND FAMILIES. 


Population. 

Serial Namo of tho village. ---———- 

no. Persons. Males. Females. 

No. of 

----families in 

Sox ratio. the village. 

Average 
size of 
family. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

(J 

7 

8 

1 Champawati . . 

1,421 

717 

704 

98.19 

283 

5.02 

2 Bhagwanpur Kamala 

1,914 

986 

928 

91.12 

277 

0.91 

3 Gidha 

1,960 

951 

1,009 

100.10 

312 

0.28 

' 4 Ismailpur 

891 

490 

395 

79.64 

153 

5.82 

5 Diuwan 

1,299 

071 

025 

92.73 

213 

0.10 

G Kendadih 

400 

196 

210 

107.14 

05 

6.23 

7 Bislirampur 

434 

230 

204 

88.70 

80 

5.43 

8 Sel 

220 

110 

110 

100.00 

40 

5.50 


From this table, it is to be noted that the number of females was less than those 
of males in case of 5 villages, in other two villages females exceeded males and in 
case of only one village they were in equal number. The average size of the family 
was between 5 and 6 persons in ease of 4 villages, and between 6 and 7 persons in 
the remaining 4 villages. 

23. Occupational pattern .—The source from which a particular family derived the 
largest part of its income was the deciding factor in fixing up its main occupation. 
A study of the occupational distribution of families shows that the percentage of 
agricultural families varied from 66.67 in Ismailpur to 97.50 in Sel indicating the pre¬ 
ponderance of agriculture in the economy of the villages. The percentage of owner 
cultivator, tenant cultivator and agricultural labour families varied respectively 
from 20.14 in Champawati to 83,08 in Kendadih, from nil in Sel, Kendadih, Ismailpur 
and Gidha to 21.91 in Champawati and from nil again in Kendadih to 57.5 fin Sol. 

Non-agricultural families accounted for 2.50 per cent of the total number of families 
in Sel to 33.33 per cent in Ismailpur except in case of Bishrampur where the per¬ 
centage of non-agricultural families was 77.50 due to its location in coal mining area 
near a big cement factory. There were no families having transport or dairy and cattle 
rearing as their main occupation in any of the villages. The percentages of families 
engaged in industry and trade and commerce varied from nil in Sel to 12.31 in 
Kendadih and from nil in Kendadih, Bishrampur and Sel to 9.15 in Ismailpur. 
Families engaged in service and profession were found, without exceptions, in all the 
villages and the percentage of such families varied from 1.25 in Bishrampur to 
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18.30 in Ismaiipur, The distribution of families aooording to occupation in all the villages 
is given below:— 

TABLE 42. 

OCCUPATIONAL PATTERN. 


Agricultural families. Nou-agricultural families. Total of 

Serial Name of ti e village.--- agricul- 

no. Owner Tenant Agricul- Dairy and Trade Service tural 

culti- culti- tural Total. cattle Industry, and Trans- and Total, and r on- 
vator. vator. labour. rearing. comm- port, profess- agricul- 

erce. sion. tural 


families. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 

Cbampawati 

20.14 

21.91 

46.64 

88.69 


2.83 

4.59 


3.89 

11.31 

283 

2 

Bhagwanpur Kamahr 

30.71 

5.78 

30.46 

81.95 

, , 

7.94 

1.08 

. . 

9.03 

18.05 

277 

3 

Gidba 

08.50 


19.23 

R7.S2 


5.45 

0.90 


5.77 

12.18 

312 

4 

Ismaiipur 

31.37 


35.30 

60.07 


5.88 

9.15 

, , 

18.30 

33.33 

153 

5 

Diawan 

35.68 

0.04 

39.44 

70.06 

. . 

4.23 

7.51 


12.20 

23.! 4 

213 

0 

Kendadili 

83.08 



83.08 

, . 

12.31 



4.61 

10.92 

6» 

7 

BUli ram pur 

12.5 i 

1.25 

8.75 

22.50 

. . 

76.25 

. . 


1.25 

77.50 

80 

8 

Sol 

40.00 

* * 

57.50 

97.50 

* * 

* * 


• * 

2.50 

2.50 

40 


24. Employable avd employed Inborn force .—Persons in the age-group of 15—60 
years are generally considered fit for regular normal employment. It was noticed that 
53.00 per cent to 63.97 per cent of the people were in this age group. It is common 
knowledge that all the persons of this age-group, particularly the females, are generally 
not engaged in any gainful activity. The employed labour force varied from 43.91 per 
cent to 59.85 per cent of the total population or from 72.97 percent to 100 per cent 
of the potential labour force. No less than ! 5 per cent of employable males were 
in the employment market, but a nrng the fama'es the lowest percentage was as 
low as 49.88, The following table gives these percentages both for males and females 
separately for all the villages :— 

TABLE 43. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYABLE AND EMPLOYMENT MARKET LABOUR FORCE BY SEX. 


Employable labour force ns per Employment market labour Percentage of employment 
centage of total population. force as percentage of total po- market labour force to era- 

pulation. ployable labour force. 

•Serial Name of the village.--- 


no. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Moles. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i 

Champaw. t i 

61.43 

30.90 

30.47 

44.83 

29.63 

15.20 

72.97 

95.68 

49.88 

o 

it 

Bhagwanpur 

Kamala. 

56.17 

28.27 

27.90 

43.94 

26.96 

16.98 

78.23 

95.38 

\ 

60-86 

3 

Gidha 

58.01 

28.72 

29.29 

52.04 

28.72 

23.32 

89.71 

100.00 

79.62 

4 

Ismaiipur 

63.97 

33.33 

30.64 

52.52 

33.11 

19.41 

82.10 

99.33 

63.37 

■ 5 

Diawan 

57.50 

28.71 

28.79 

53.81 

28.10 

25.71 

93.57 

97.86 

89.30 

6 

Kendadih 

59.85 

29.56 

30.29 

59.85 

29.56 

30.29 

100.00 

100.00 

loo.oo 

7 

Bishrampur 

53.00 

25.81 

27.19 

46.78 

25.81 

20.97 

88.26 

100.00 

77.12 

8 

Sel 

57.73 

29.55 

28.18 

57.73 

29.55 

28.18 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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25. Intensity of employment .—Of the total mandays employed, agricultural operation 
were responsible for 40.86 per cent mandays in case of Tillage Sel to 75.03 per cent 
in case of Champawati. For Bishrampur it was 32.82 per cent. 

On the average employment offered varied from 218 days in Bhagwinpir Karnala to 
314 days in the year in Gidha for agricultural families and from 204 days in the year 
in Bhagwanpur Karnala to 335 days in Diawan for non-agricultural families. Taking 
the two categories of families together, i.e., the entire village it varied from 2 i 5 
days in Bhagwanpur Karnala to 313 days in the year in Gidha. 

Employment secured varied from 144 days in the year in Gidha to 260 days in 
Sel for agricultural families and 156 days in case of Gidha to 297 days in case of 
Diawan for non-agricultural families. Taking the village as a whole it varied from 145 
days in case of Gidha to 269 days in case of Sel. Table 44 o.i the following page 
gives the above informationse; ar .1 ely for each village:— 



MANDAYS OFFERED AND EMPLOYMENT SECURED. 
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26. Occupational differences in the employmnet market labour force.— we propose to 
study here the variations in the percentage of employment market labour force engaged in 
diffnrent occupations. Among the owner cultivators the percentage of employment market 
labour force varied from 13.04 (11.63 males and 1.41 females) in Champawati to 83.95 
(42.80 males and 41.15 females) in Kendadih. The range was from nil to 18.84 for 
tenant cultivators, nil to 57.61 per cent for agricultural labours, nil to 76.86 per cent 
for industries, n 1 to 9.19 per cent for trade and commerce, and 0.79 (o 14.96 per cent for 
service and profession. There were no persons mainly engaged in transport or in 
dairy and cattle rearing. The details about the individual villages are given in table 
appended below :—- 

TABLE 45. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP EMPLOYMENT MARKET LABOUR FORCE BY OCCUPATION 

AND SEX. 


Serial 

no. 

Name of the village. 

Owner cultivator. 

Tenant cultivator. 

Agricultural labour. 

Males. Females. 

Total. 

Males. Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i 

Champawati 

11.63 

1.41 

13.04 

16.64 

2.20 

18.84 

29.67 

27.94 

57.61 

2 

Bhagwanpur Kamala .. 

24.07 

12.60 

37.57 

4.04 

3.09 

7.73 

18.91 

13.20 

32.11 

3 

Gidha 

39.31 

28.92 

68.23 




9.51 

9.41 

18.92 

4 

Ismailpur . . 

22.22 

14.10 

36.32 




20.30 

15.17 

35.47 

5 

Diawan 

21.32 

20.89 

42.21 

0.80 

0.86 

1.72 

18.31 

10.02 

34.33 

6 

Kendadih .. 

42.80 

41.15 

83.95 







7 

Bishrampur 

6.40 

7.39 

13.79 

0.49 

0.49 

0.98 

3.45 

3.94 

7.39 

8 

Sel 

22.05 

21.26 

43.31 




28.34 

27.50 

55.90 


TABLE 45.— contd. 



Animal Husbandry. 


Industry. 


Trade and Commerce. 

no. the vilalge, 

Males. Females. Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 2 

12 13 14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1 Champawati 

, , , , , , 

2.35 

0.16 

2.51 

2.98 

0.16 

3.14 

2 Bhagwanpur 
Kamala. 

. . 

5.71 

3.81 

9.52 

0.59 

0.36 

0.95 

3 Gidha 


2.16 

2.74 

4.90 

0.09 

0.6 9 

1.38 

4 Iamailpur 


2.78 

1.28 

4.06 

4.27 

4 .92 

9.19 

5 Diawan 


2.29 

1.86 

4.15 

3.57 

3.86 

7.43 

6 Kendadih 


4.12 

0.17 

10.29 




7 Bishrampur 


44.34 

32.52 

70.86 





8 Sel 


TABLE 45 .— conoid. 



Transport. 

Service and Profession. 

All categories. 


no. 

the village. 

Males. 

Females. Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

i 

21 

22 23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

i 

Champawati 

.. 

2.82 

2.04 

4.86 

66.09 

33.91 

100.00 

2 

Bhagwanpur 

Kamala. 

. . 

7.13 

4.99 

12.12 

61.35 

38.65 

100.00 

4 

Gidha 


3.53 

3.04 

6.57 

55.20 

44.80 

100.00 

3 

Ismailpur 


13.46 

1.50 

14.96 

63.03 

36.97 

100.00 

5 

Diawan 

. , , . 

6.87 

4.29 

11.16 

52.22 

47.78 

100.00 

6 

Kendadih 


2.47 

3.29 

5.76 

49.39 

50.61 

100.00 

7 

Bishrampur 

. . 

0.49 

0.49 

0.9S 

55.17 

44.83 

100.00 

8 

S e l 


0.79 


0.79 

51.18 

48.82 

100.00 
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27. Employment and Unemployment. 

27.1. Seasons and seasonal factor of employment. —Agricultural operations are seasonal 
in character, and therefore, the intensity of employment and unemployment in the 
rural areas varied from season to season. We have already noticed that in almost 
all the villages the agricultural families accounted for by far the largest number of 
families. The result is obvious. We find that by far the largest number of mandays 
employed and mandays available for work was from the agricultural families. We 
shall study here the employment and unemployment position of each village in the 
different seasons and in the year as whole for each category of families. 

For the purpose of study of employment and unemployment the year was divided 
into four seasons, viz., Bhadai, Aghaui, Rabi and Garma in equal duration of three 
months each as follows:— 

Bhadai—16th June to 15th September. 

Aghani—16th September to 15th December. 

Rabi—16th December to 15th March. 

Garma—16th March to 15th June. 

Nature plays a very important role in agriculture. We mainly depend on monsoon 
for almost all the water required for agricultural operations though attempts are being 
made to reduce this dependence on nature. It so happens that at times we do not 
get rains in time and in required quantity. Thus there may be untimely rain or 
too little or too much of it. Then, again, the standing crops may be affected by cold 
wave and so on. All these factors have their impact on agricultural operations and 
thus on employment and unemployment. It is, therefore, necessary to have an idea 
of the particular year in which a particular case study village was surveyed. We are, 
therefore, giving below the year of survey of each village;— 

(1) Champawati—Year ending 1st week of June 1057. 

(2) Bhagwanpur Kamala—Year ending 1st week of November 1957. 

(3) Gidha—Year ending 1st week of July 1956. 

(4) Ismailpur—Year ending 4th w eek of February 1956. 

(5) Diawan—Year ending 4th week of June 1957. 

(6) Kendadih—Year ending 2nd week of May 1958. 

(7) Bishrampur—Year ending 4th week of April 1957. 

(8) Sel—Year ending 4th week of April 1956. 


27.2. Factors determining mandays offered. —The number of mandays offered for 
work on a particular day in a particular season also depends to a considerable extent 
on whether any work will be available or not. Thus if people know that no work 
‘will be available they will possibly not offer themselves for work and will, therefore, 
be voluntarily unemployed. Also, weather conditions, local customs, illness, social 
functions, etc., are some of the important factors which influence the volume of man¬ 
days available for employment. 

28. Employment and unemployment in the Bhadai season. —The agricultural opera¬ 
tions in this season normally begin from the time of the first monsoon 
shower which we get in this State from about the middle of June from which we 
count this season. The major Bhadai crops are sown and harvested in this season. 
Also the preparation of field and transplanting of Aghani paddy, which is by far 
the most important crop, is done in this season. 
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It was noticed that all categories of families in Gidha got the least employment in 
this season. It was 42.77 per cent of the available mandays for owner cultivators, 
39.11 per cent for agricultural labours, 44.89 for industry, 52.16 per cent for trade and 
commerce and 44.46 for those engaged in service and profession. Unemployment was 
therefore 57,23 per cent, 60.89 per cent, 55.11 per cent, 47.84 per cent and'55.54 per 
cent of the mandays offered for employment for the above categories of families in 
order. This abnormal condition was due to adverse condition prevailing in the village 
in the season. It appears that non-agricultural employment also was very much 
depressed. The conditions in Champawati was much better. All the agricultural 
families could secure employment for about 59 per cent of the available mandays. 
In case of non-agricultural families employment varied from 61 to about 61 percent. 

In case of the remaining villages the lowest employment was 69.73 per cent for 
owner cultivators, 67.09 per cent for tenant cultivators and 59.09 per cent for agricul¬ 
tural labour, all in Bishrampur. The highest employment was 92.37 per cent for 
owner cultivators (Kendadih), 84.37 per cent for tenant cultivators (Diawan), 93.51 
per cent for agricultural labourers (Sel). Therefore, unemployment varied from 7.63 
per cent to 30.27 per cent, 15.63 per cent to 32.91 per cent and 6.49 per cent to 
40.91 per cent of available mandays for owner cultivators, tenant cultivators and 
agricultural labours, respectively in this season. 

In case of non-agricultural families the lowest employment was 72.68 per cent for 
industry and 75.88 per cent for service and profession (Bishrampur) and 81.25 per 
cent of the available mandays for trade and commerce (Ismailpur). The highest em¬ 
ployment in all these categories of families was in Diawan. It was 93.34 per cent, 
94.84 per cent and 93.72 percent, respectively of the available mandays in industry, 
trade and commerce and service and profession. Unemployment in these categories of 
families thus varied from 6.66 per cent to 27.32 per cent, 5.16 per c.mt to 18.75 per cent 
and 6.28 per cent to 24.12 percent, respectively of the available mandays. 

Summing up the above discussion we notice that employment in case of agricul¬ 
tural and non-agricultural families varied from 42.02 per cent to 92.94 per cent and 
from 45.36 per cent to 94.02 per cent of the available mandays, respectively. Taking 
the villages as a whole it varied from 42.45 per cent to 92.85 per cent of the available 
mandays. Thus unemployment varied from 7.15 to 57.55 per cent in terms of the 
available mandays. The relevant information for the different villages categorywise is 
given in the table on (he next page. 
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39 Lab.—31 


Figures in brackets indicate mandays available for employment. 
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29. Employment and unemployment in the Aghani season .—The season begins after 
the close of the rainy season. The major Aghani crops are harvested during this 
season. The preparation of field for Rabi crops and to considerable extent their sowing 
too, is completed in this season. 

We notice three char acteristics of employment in the case and type study 
villages. In one village, viz., Gidha, employment was below 50 per cent of the 
available mandays. In Champawati, it was as high as 97.17 per cent of the available 
mandays. In remaining villages, it was between 60 and 90 per cent. 

In the village Gidha the percentage of employment secured was 47.81 per cent of 
the available mandays for owner cultivators and 36.47 per cent for agricultural labourers. 
The non-agricultural families could secure employment for about 47 per cent of the 
available mandays in this village. 

In case of Champawati the owner cultivators, tenant cultivators and agricultural 
labours were employed for 96.80 per cent, 97.36 per cent and 97.50 per cent respectively 
of the mandays available. Employment for non-agricultural families varied from 93.06 
per cent to 97.37 per cent of the available mandays. 

Looking into the remaining villages, we find the variations in employment to 
range from 56.14 per cent (Diawan) to 87.87 per cent (Sel), 53.88 per cent (Diawan) 
to 76.81 per cent (Bhagwanpur Kamala)and 54.00per cent (Diawan) to 89.66 percent 
(Sel) of the available mandays for owner cultivators, tenant cultivators and agricul¬ 
tural labours respectively. The corresponding figures for those engaged in industry, 
trade and commerce and service and profession varied respectively from 65.35 per cent 
(Bishrampur) to 89.56 per cent (Diawan), 81.29 per cent (Bhagwanpur Kamala) to 
89.77 per cent (Diawan) and 69.38 per cent (Kendadih) to 92.71 per cent (Diawan). 

Summing up the above we notice that the employment in case of agricultural and 
non-agricultural families varied respectively from 45.42 per cent (Gidha) to 97.36 per 
cent (Champawati) and 47.49 per cent (Gidha) to 95.40 per cent (Champawati) of the 
available mandays. Taking the villages as a whole it varied from 45.68 per cent 
(Gidha) to 97.17 per cent (Champawati) of the available mandays. Thus unemploy¬ 
ment . varied from 2.83 per cent to 54.32 per cent of the mandays available for 
employment. The relevant information for different villages categorywise is given in 
the table on the next page:— 
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30. Employment and unemployment in the Rahi season. —The Aghani crops still 
standing in the fields are harvested during this season and all operations in connection 
with Rabi crops except their sowing are carried on in this season. To a certain 
extent the fields are prepared for the Garma season also in this season. 

Employment secured in this season was generally at a higher level than in the 
previous season. In only one case, viz., in Gidha employment secured was less than 
50 per cent (it was actually 45.12 per cent) of the total number of mandays 
available for employment. In the village Sel, employment was as high as 98.10 per 
cent of the available mandays. In another village, viz., Ismailpur, it was also above 
90 per cent, the actual figure being 95.42 per cent of the available mandays. 

In Gidha employment varied from 23.98 per cent for agricultural labours to 48.98 
per cent for owner cultivators with an average of 43.87 per cent for all agricultural 
families. For non-agricultural families it varied from 49.89 per cent to 59.77 per cent 
with an average of 54.14 per cent of the available mandays. The general condition 
of agricultural families in Bishrampur was almost similar to that of Gidha but 
employment secured varied from 25.00 per cent for tenant cultivators to 52.81 per 
cent for agricultural labours. In this latter case the non-agricultural families got 
employment for 62.47 per cent of the available mandays having 62.73 per cent and 
40 per cent respectively for those engaged in industries and service and profession. 
The overall employment in this village was 59.26 per cent of the available mandays. 

As regards the remaining villages employment secured varied from 61.11 per cent 
(Diawan) to 97.22 per cent (Sel), 56.29 per cent (Diawan) to 86.15 percent (Champa- 
wati) and 60.39 per cent (Diawan) to 98.53 per cent (Sel) of the available mandays 
in case of owner cultivators, tenant cultivators and agricultural labours respectively. 
In respect of non-agricultural families it varied from 57.37 per cent (Bhagwanpur 
Kamala) to 98.15 per cent (Ismailpur), 77.80 per cent (Bhagwanpur Kamala) to 98.72 
per cent (Ismailpur) and from 79.48 per cent (Bhagwanpur Kamala) to 98.27 per cent 
(Kendadih) of the available mandays in case of families engaged in industry, trade 
and commerce and service and profession respectively. 

Taking into consideration the agricultural and non-agricultural families separately except 
those in Gidha and Bishrampur, we find that employment varied from 60.71 per cent 
(Diawan) to 98.17 per cent (Sel) and 68.51 per cent (Bhagwanpur Kamala) to 95.88 
per cent (Ismailpur) respectively. For the villages as a whole it varied from 66.67 
per cent (Diawan) to 98.10 per cent (Sel). Thus overall unemployment varies from 
1.90 per cent to 33.33 per cent of the available mandays. A table showing the 
position with regard to each village category wise is given on the next page : — 
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31. Employment and unemployment in the Oarma season. —This is normally a slack 
season from the point of view of agricultural employment. This is the concluding 
season of our agricultural year and there is not much work in the field to be done. 
Thus this is a season in which the agriculturists take, or to be more exact, are 
forced to take rest. Also during this season the majority of marriages are solemnised 
in the country and the rural folk are not available for work on this score also. 

OF all seasons, Gidha registered the highest percentage of employment in this season 
which varied from 52.25 per cent of the available mandays for agricultural families to 56.90 
per cent for non-agricultural families with an average of 52.85 per cent for the village 
as a whole. In the village Diawan the agricultural families could secure employment 
for only 52.40 per cent of the available mandays. This was made up to some extent 
by the employment secured by the non-agricultural families who secured employment 
for 82.93 per cent of the available mandays, pushing up the general average employ¬ 
ment for the village as a whole to 59.55 per cent of the available mandays. 

As regards the other villages employment secured varied from 57.67 per cent 
(Bishrampur) to 92.2 ) per cent (Bhagwanpur Kamala), 60.47 per cent (Bishrampur) to 
84.99 per cent (Bhagwanpur Kamala) and 55.61 per cent (Champawati) to 88.48 per 
cent (Sel) respectively of the available mandays in case of owner cultivators, tenant 
cultivators and agricultural labourers. For families engaged in non-agricultural pursuits 
it varied from 61.89 per cent (Bishrampur) to 82.58 per cent (Bhagwanpur Kamala), 
68.49 per cent (Ismailpur) to 80.95 per cent (Bhagwanpur Kamala) and 58.13 per 
cent (Bishrampur ) to 85.78 per cent (Bhagwanpur Kamala) of the available mandays 
in case of families engaged in industry, trade and commerce and service and profession 
respectively. Thus in all these latter industries Bhagwanpur Kamala. could give the 
greatest percentage of employment. Employment for agricultural and non-agricultural 
families ranged from 57.54 per cent to 87.02 per cent and from 61.85 per cent to 
84.38 per cent of the available mandays. 

Taking all the agricultural families together employment varied from 52.25 per cent 
(Gidha) to 87.02 per cent (Sel) of the available mandays. Thus unemployment varied 
from 12.98 per cent to 47.75 per cent of the available mandays. In case of non- 
agricultural families unemployment varied from 15.62 per cent (Sel) to 43.10 per cent 
(Gidha) of the available mandays. For the villages as a whole unemployment varied 
from 13 per cent (Sel) to 47.15 per cent (Gidha) of the available mandays. The 
details of employment and unemployment for each village are given in the table on 
the next page i— 
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32. Total employment and unemployment .—We will now close this chapter after 
discussing the employment and unemployment situation obtaining in the villages on an 
yearly basis. It appears that the overall employment situation in village Gidha was 
very unsatisfactory. The villagers could get employment for only 46.31 per cent of 
the available mandays. Thus for 53.69 per cent, i.e., more than half the available 
inandays there was no employment. For agricultural families unemployment varied 
from 51.67 per cent for owner cultivators to 64.59 per cent for agricultural labours 
with an average of 54.33 per cent for all the agricultural families. The position with 
regard to the non-agricultural families was slightly better. It varied from 43.13 per 
cent of the total mandays available for those engaged in trade and commerce to 
51.81 per cent for those engaged in service and profession with 49.25 per cent for 
non-agricultural families as a whole. 

The employment position in the village Sel showed altogether a different picture. 
In this case the total employment was 91.53 per cent of the available mandays, with 
91.57 per cent for agricultural families and 85.76 per cent for non-agricultural families. 
In case of agricultural families it varied from 89.89 per cent for owner cultivators 
to 92.64 per cent for agricultural labourers, and it was 85.76 per cent of the available 
mandays for those engaged in service and profession. Thus in no category of agri¬ 
cultural families was unemployment more than 11 per cent of the available mandays. 
For non-agricultural families it was about 14 per cent. 

In case of the remaining villages employment varied from 57.80 per cent of the 
available mandays in case of Bishrampur to 85.87 per cent for Kendadih in case of 
agricultural families. For non-agricultural families it varied from 65.48 per cent again in 
case of Bishrampur to 88.67 per cent in Diawan. Taking all categories together employ¬ 
ment varied from 63.95 per cent of the available mandays in Bishrampur to 85.97 
per cent in Kendadih. Thus unemployment varied from 14.03 per cent to 36.05 per 
cent of' the available mandays for villages as a whole and from 14.13 per cent to 
42.20 per cent for agricultural and from 11.37 per cent to 34.52 per cent lor non- 
agricultural families. 

Summing up we notice that employment in the agricultural sector varied from 

48.33 per cent (Gidha) to 89.89 per cent (Sel) of available mandays for owner culti¬ 
vators, 53.99 per cent (Bishrampur) to 82.28 per cent (Bhagwanpur Kamala) for tenant 
cultivators and from 35.41 per cent (Gidha) to 92.64 per cent (Sel) for agricultural 
labourers. For agricultural families as a group employment varied from 45.67 per cent 
(Gidha) to 91.57 per cent (Sel) of the available mandays. Thus for these families 
unemployment varied from 8.43 per cent to 54.33 per cent of the available mandays. 
In case of non-agricultural families employment secured varied from 52.54 per cent 
to 89.17 per cent for those engaged in industry, from 56.87 per cent to 89.91 per 
cent for trade and commerce and from 48.19 per cent to 89.48 per cent for service 
and profession of the available mandays. Taking these families alone employment varied 
from 50.75 per cent to 88.67 per cent of the available mandays or unemployment varied from 

11.33 per cent to 49.25 per cent of the available mandays. For the villages as a whole 
employment varied from 46.31 per cent to 91.53 per cent of the available mandays. 
That is, unemployment varied from 8.47 per cent to 53.69 per cent of the available 
mandays. A table showing the position of all the categories of families in the different 
villages will be found on the next page: — 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Employment Potentials of the Primary or Basic Sector and Subsidiary 
Measures of Rural Unemployment Relief. 


A. General Problems or Rural Unemployment and the Methods oe 
Mass, Relief and Marginal Employment. 

1. The lines of approach in estimating employment potentials —In this chapter and 
in the succeeding ones we are proceeding to examine the employment potentials in 
the different sectors of our economy both as a result of the development of the 
economy and in so far as they may be created by special measures. The classification 
of the sectors, therefore, requires explanation. The method of classifying the active 
population in the livelihood tables of the Census of 1951 has been to divide it first 
into the agricultural and the non-agricultural classes, each subdivided into 4 sub¬ 
classes. The first 4 sub-classes give the details of persons engaged in agriculture or 
connected with cultivation including animal husbandry subsidiary to agriculture but 
excluding persons engaged in cattle-breeding, fishing, etc. The next 4 classes consist 
of persons engaged in production other than cultivation, commerce, transport and 
other services along with those in miscellaneous sources of livelihood. Thereafter the 
Census tables adopt a more detailed classification of the economically active population 
and divide the four non-agricultural classes on a different principle into ten Divisions 
further subdivided unevenly into eighty-eight subdivisions. For certain purposes, this 
system would have been more useful for our employment studies. But the usual 
periodical and annual or special returns from the industrial units or those collected 
and compiled by the departments of the Government of the states or the Union are 
not available according to the Census classification. Hence, we have to adopt a system 
of classification for which continuous statistical details are available. The broadest classi¬ 
fication of economic activities would divide them into three large categories as 

(i) the Primary or the Basic sector concerned with the exploitation of natural 

resources on land or underground; 

(ii) the Secondary sector which includes the processing and manufacture of the 

raw materials; 

(in) the Tertiary sector which includes the activities arising out of the last two 
categories as ancillary, derived, feeder and complementary to the former. 

These are very useful broad categories which may be subdivided further for the 
purpose of analysis and calculations. It would be possible to fit into them the classi¬ 
fication of the Census subdivisions fairly satisfactorily. 

2. The contents of the primary or basic sector. —In the primary or basic sector we 
consider all those economic activities and occupations which arise out of the exploita¬ 
tion of the natural resources by utilising the land surface and by extracting the 
underground resources. Looked from another point of view, this sector is the basic 
one for providing not only the food resources but also the raw materials for (i) the 
agriculture and forestry-based as well as for (ii) the mineral based industries in the 
secondary sector. Thus this sector includes 

(a) Utilisation of surface resources— 

( i) Agriculture including gardening and forest farm or arboi’iculture. 

(ii) Plantation (Subdivision 0.3 of the Census). 
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(in) Animal husbandly (Subdivision 0.1 of the Census). 

(iv) Fishing (Subdivision 0.0 of the Census). 

(v) Hunting (Subdivision 0.5 of the Census). 

(vi) Rearing of small animals and insects like poultry, bees, silk-worm, etc. 

(Subdivision 0.2 of the Census). 

(vii) Forestry (Subdivision 0.4 of the Census which includes wood-cutting). 

(b) Extractive industries— 

(mi) Mining and quarrying which is Division 1 of the Census divided into 7 Sub¬ 
divisions of non-metallic mining (1.0), Coalmining (1.1), iron-ore mining 
(1.2), metal mining except iron-ore (1.3), crude petroleum and natural gas 
(1.4), stone quarrying, clay and sand pits (1.5), mica (1.6), salt, salt-petre 
and saline substances (1.7). 

In view of the large redundant rural population on land we have considered in 
this connection various other measures for the employment of the rural population. 
The various sub-sectors of the primary sector have, thereafter, been examined in the 
order convenient for consideration from our special point of view of employment. 

3. The limited aspects of the primary sector which we are considering in this report .— 
It is neither possible nor required of this Committee, to go into all the aspects of 
this sector, and we are confining ourselves only to their employment values. For this 
purpose the Committee has explored the avenues for employment in this sector which 
exist, which would grow as a result of economic development along with those which 
may be purposely created. It has been kept in view that some of the measures 
recommended are of a palliative nature to enable us to tide over the hardships of a 
backward and of a transitional economy. They have been designated as measures of 
mass employment, relief employment and marginal self-employments. These cross 
categories from the employment point of view would be found in the secondary as 
well as in the tertiary sectors. 

4. The redundant population on land and the measures for finding gainful and produc¬ 
tive employment for it.—In another chapter we have calculated the redundant popula¬ 
tion on land to have been about 49 lakh in the Census year 1951. The position would 
be about the same by 1953 if we offset the transfer of the proportionate redundant 
population to West Bengal against the natural increase in the working force up to 
that year. It is roughly estimated that increase in population wou’d mean an addition 
of about 5.50 lakh persons during the seven years from 1953 to 1959. 
This gives us a total of about 49.78 lakhs. It is estimated that during 
the second plan period, 6.5 lakh jobs would be created . We may also allow for a 
certain percentage to migrate to urban areas. It is not quite clear if this magnitude 
of the new jobs includes the number in the sphere for self-employment in commerce 
and servicing. However, even taking an optimistic view of the expansion in the second¬ 
ary and tertiary sectors, we have got to frame a policy and devise measures 
for large additional employments in the primary sector. It is for this reason that pur¬ 
poseful and deliberate measures for unemployment relief become important. 

5. The normal shift of the farm population to non-agricuttural occupations .—Economic 
growth always tends to transfer farm population to non-agricultural occupations for 
the reasons given below:— 

(a) With economic growth, the structure of demand and consumption of consumer 
and producer goods tends to get more diversified and to increase in volume. 
Hence, labour is attracted to new channels of production. 
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( b) Economic growth also means a continuous absolute increase in the capital 
goods to aid production per worker which leads to a continuous increase in 
the marginal productivity of labour and of the wage rate in industry. This 
tendency attracts labour to industries from agriculture. 

(<j) Technological progress, however, afFects agriculture too. Progress in chemistry, 
biology and engineering enables the same area of land to produce more and 
more, and the productivity of each farm-hard also increases. The result is 
that a growing number of farm-hands are released from farming occupations 
and are absorbod in industry, commerce and service. In this way we find 
that whereas in 1905 one American farm-hand could produce food for only 7, 
to-day he produces for 15. In England, there are 25 farm-hands to manage every 
1,000 acres and production per farm-hand is 17 tons. On the continent, with 
a larger density of farm population, production per farm-hand comes to only 
10 tons. The percentage of the occupied or economically active population 
in agriculture decreased in Great Britain from over 12 per cent in 1881 to 
5.69 in 1931, and to 5 per cent after 1940; in Germany from 42.2 per cent 
in 1881 to 28.9 per cent in 1921; in France from 42.37 per cent in 1882 to 
34.50 per cent in 1921, and even in Japan from 80 per cent in 1870 to 
48 per cent in 1930. 

(d) With every increase in income per capita , which increases both tho capacity 
to consume and to save and invest, very large demand is created for 
numerous kinds of services of transport workers, wholesalers, bankers, re¬ 
tailers, teachers, artists, caterers, etc. This leads to a large number of people 
engaged in farming or farm labour to shift to these lines. 

(e) Economic growth has also gone hand in hand with the expansion of tho 

functions of the state and a corresponding increase in tho number of people 
engaged in administration. 

We, therefore, expect that in course of the normal growth of our economy, which 
has been quite rapid during tho last three to five years, some of our redundant 
population on land has been, and would be further absorbed in the non-agrieultural 
sector. 

6. Emigration to other States as a Method of Easing the Pressure or 

Rural Unemployment. 

6.1. The nature of the emigration. —Economic growth in every aspect imparts mobility 

to the population in varying forms and degrees. In Bihar the trend of migration 
from rural areas to urban centres has already been noted. Then there are inter¬ 
district migrations, sometimes for seasonal agricultural operations and sometimes for 
longer periods to mining and industrial areas. As distinguished from inter-district move¬ 
ments, there is the migration of a far larger number going to other states, and Bihar 
sent out more emigrants to places outside the State than any other State of India 
in 1951. The external emigration exceeded inter-district movement of population by 
almost forty per cent in 1951. One marked feature of the migration, whether inter¬ 
district or outside the State, is that the emigrants ao not leave their homes for good. 

Next, it is only in a very limited number of cases that the emigrants go out, even 

seasonally, in family units. In most cases they go out for a season, for a year or 

for some longer periods, but their roots in their old villages remain. 

6.2. The volume and directions of the migration. —The Census of 1951 showed that 
the emigrants from Bihar numbered 15.73 lakh as against 5.62 lakhs of imigrants 
coming from outside. This inter-state mobility of population is likely to grow with the 
progress of industrialisation. With the large volumes of the mineral resources and the 
location of many heavy industries and the development of transport, Bihar is bound 
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to witness a large mix up in the composition of its urban and industrial population. 
Looking at the outgoing stream, it is worth noting from the point of view of employ¬ 
ment and of relief in the pressure of population on land that the total number of 
emigrants in 1951 was almost equal to the entire population of the State gainfully 
occupied in the whole of the non-agricultural sector. Nor is this comparison inappro¬ 
priate because the number of dependent women and children in the total of the 
emigrants population is very limited and it consists almost entirely of the economically 
active population. Moreover, the Committee has reasons to believe that the Census 
returns rather under-state the volume of the emigrant population. This is because it 
is believed that by March, almost all the emigrants to Assam and a very large 
number of other seasonal emigrants had already come back to their homes owing to 
the early start of the monsoon in the North-East, so that these figures give the 
number only of those who constituted the hard core of this category of the people 
who stay away for a longer period than a season. An effort should be made to 
calculate the total volume of the seasonal emigrants too. 

6.3. The directions of the emigration .—As to the directions of the emigration, most 
of the people go to West Bengal, Assam and Uttar Pradesh. In the days before the 
separation of Burma, quite a large number of people from Bihar were regular tempo¬ 
rary emigrants to Burma. The development of roads, railways, etc. in Assam were 
mainly due to the emigrant labour from Bihar while this State also contributes appre¬ 
ciably to the labour force in the tea gardens. These emigrants also perform much 
of the hard work in the rural areas and in the factories in West Bengal. It would 
not be inappropriate to say that if the emigration of labour from Bihar under con¬ 
tracts confined to seasonal labour could be organised, the difficulties in 
the way of large scale reclamation and constructional work in the 
Andaman Islands could be easily overcome. It may also be stated that the indus¬ 
trialisation of the western area of West Bengal is benefiting not only Bengal but 
also provides appreciable employment to manual workers from Bihar. The Bihar emi¬ 
grants, however, take time to get accustomed to new regions for employment and the 
opening irp of now spheres of work outside Bengal, Assam and Uttar Pradesh is not 
reported to be attracting labour from Bihar. It is also gathered that the special 
concession in third class railway fare to emigrants to Assam by way of a special 
coolie class railway ticket, which was available about three decades ago, is no longer 
available. It may be desirable in the interest of employment of manual workers from 
this State to consider the possibility of concessions in railway fare for seasonal 
emigrants. The Railways themselves ought to consider such a proposal favourably since 
the outgoing and incoming seasonal emigrant traffic forms a valuable proportion of 
the total passenger traffic of the North-Eastern, North-East Frontier and Eastern 
Railways. 

7. Unemployment Ueuef fob ihe Landless. 

7.1. Provision of land for the landless as a method of unemployment relief .—Land is 
the main instrument of production and employment. It is another question that a 
purely agricultural economy is not desirable, but it is clear that if we could have 
more of land, there would be no problem of unemployment. It is also known that 
unemployment and under-employment afflict the landless families in the agricultural 
sector to a greater extent than it does the owner cultivators. So, one method of 
dealing with the problem of unemployment would be to provide land for the landless. 
The following are the possible sources from which land may become available for the 
relief of agrarian unemployment:-— 

(i) Land available by means of ceiling legislation on land holding. 

(ii) Reservation of State owned zirat land for settlement with the landless. 

(Hi) Reclamation of waste land in the plateau regions and in the riverine areas 
and by draining of chaurs. 
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7.2. The ceiling legislation and its limited possibilities for unemployment relief .—We 
are not concerned here with the general me its and demerits of the ceiling legislation 
but only with the extent to which it is likely to place some land at the disposal 
of the State for unemployment relief. The Committee is very diffident about the total 
quantity of land which may become available for rural rehabilitation. The State itself 
owns large areas of waste land in the plateau region, but further acquisition by ceiling 
legislation may not bring much land suitable for cultivation. There are various esti¬ 
mates of the size of holdings and an estimate of the large holdings has still got to 
be made. Even if the Revenue Department were to prepare any estimate now, it 
may not be possible to know the extent to which nominal holdings would be split 
up among the smaller units of the joint family and leave any surplus. Moreover, 
where large holdings are in consolidated blocks, whether owned by agriculturists or 
firms, the fear of disorganising the managerial unit of the land cultivated on scientific 
lines will have to be considered. It would also be desirable to let some large farms 
continue as models for demonstrating advances in agriculture. A sample survey of the 
holdings over ten years ago showed that the percentage of families owning holdings 
of 15 acres and above ranged from 8.24 per cent in the Ranchi district to 2.56 per 
cent in Saran and 1.84 per cent in Hazaribagh. We do not know much about the 
number of holdings over 30 acres, over 100 acres and over 300 acres. The broad 
conclusion is that no appreciable relief can be expected from the ceiling legislation. 

7.3. Reservation of the State zirat land for the landless .—It has already been the 
practice, under orders of the Government, for over two decades to give preference to 
Har 'jans in the settlement of Khas Mahal lands. Now that the Government have come 
to own the zirat lands of the previous zamindars as well, it is recommended that 
the preference of the landless families for the settlement is to be continued. We, 
however, sea no justification for dividing the landless in'o further sub-cla ses of 
Harijan?, Backwards and others. For the purpose of economic rehabilitation, all land¬ 
less applicants with no other source of employment, are to be treated on the same 
footing. At the same time we also recommend that the small handicraftsmen should 
not be debarred from being considered as landless because small holding would enable 
them to fill in their time-table of work and induce them to stay in the rural area. 
Everything being equal, preference should be given to local people capable of keeping 
up and intensifying production. 

7.4 Reclamation of waste land : Limited available area.—We have already seen that the 
percentage of the total geographical area under plough in Lidia is the highest in the 
World, even far higher than in China. The figure for alluvial regions is still higher. 
Even according to our rough statistics collected without any careful appraisal of 
cultivability, there are barely 3 million acres of what has been classed formally as 
culturable waste. These, too, are mostly in the plateau regions, in the hilly areas of 
Champaran and in the Kosi belt. These locations, as indicated by the districtwise 
figures, themselves show that unless further details are available, it would be difficult 
to rate the figure of cultivable waste laud at an appreciable level within the three 
million acres. 

7.5. Unsuitability for cultivation of the total area officially classed as cidturable waste : 
the margin of reclamable hilly regions by terracing .—Another reason for not being highly 
optimistic is that, by a process of natural selective method in an old settled country, 
all the good cultivable lands have already been taken up unless they are very 
inaccessible. Hence most of the waste lands are marginal lands. Indeed it is the 
opinion of some forestry experts that the pressure of population has forced much 
inferior and unsuitable laud under the plough which could more fruitfully be put 
under trees, shrubs and grasses. The view has also been expressed that there is already 
a considerable area of land in the belts of the foot-hills which should rather be covered 
up under vegetation by afforestation in place of being subjected to the erosive action 
of wind and rain due to cultivation. 
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Mention, however, may be made to the scope for the terracing of the milder 
slopes of hills where the soil is suitable for cultivation or even for purposes of more 
effective soil conservation operations. Careful and properly planned terracing providing 
stretches of land under permanent coverage alternating with cultivated belts may be 
considered both as a method of land reclamation and for providing employment in 
controlling geography by means of mass employment and relief employment. 

7.6. Scope for reclamation in the plains. —There is i omo scope for the reclamation 
of weed infested lands in the Kosi belt and in certain other areas in Champaran. 
Their reclamation would be helpful because they lie within or near the densely 
populated areas of the State. The draining of chaurs, however, has got to be taken 
up with some caution and a consideration of the effects on the moisture in the soil 
and the water level of the surrounding areas. In any case, the area available would 
be extremely limited. 

7.7. Other methods of finding land for the landless: Supply of cultivated land released 
by absentee land owners. —We have seen in another chapter how there has been a 
growing tendency towards the migration of people from the rural to the urban areas. 
This process has been stronger in the other states than in Bihar. It is likely to have 
increased since the last census, and may continue to increase in future. The Jower 
middle class families have been migrating to the towns in appreciable numbers even 
though they own family holdings in the villages. We have observed that the first 
generation of such families may continue to maintain an interest in the cultivation 
of their lands, though it is not at all a very active interest even in the managerial 
work. However, the first generation at least seeks to cling to the ancestral holding. 
But this interest tends to become weak because the profit from the land tends to fall 
as a result of absentee management. Secondly, the application of the Minimum 
Wages Act in agriculture, the growing assertiveness of the labourers as well as 
seasonal scarcity of workers sometimes have been inducing even the first generation 
to sell the land in the villages and invest the proceeds in house property in to vns 
or in business. The succeeding generation becomes more willing to part with the 
property in which no such personal interest and attachment has been fostered as it 
grows when children have been brought up on the land. It is only in the case of 
families whose male members go out alone for work or service that the link with 
the village and the land is maintained. The result of all this trend of urbanisation 
is that there is a regular offer or atleast a willingness on the part of a number of 
people to sell their lands in the villages. We draw the attention of the Government 
to this new agrarian feature and to the fact that more land is likely to become 
available for the rehabilitation of the landless by a suitable policy for utilising this 
trend than by means of the ceiling legislation or land reclamation. 

7.8. The Small Holdings Acts of the Western European democracy may not be 
suitable for Bihar as a model. —In all the democratic countries of Europe and in the 
U.K., there are Small Holdings Acts which empower the Government to acquire land, 
in whatever quantities they consider necessary, out of the large and even medium 
holdings for creating small holding; for the landless. The details about the payment 
of the price and its recovery from the peasants taking over the small holdings created 
out of the land so acquired varies. But in every case the recovery is spread over a 
number of decades which means that the instalments are like those under the hire 
purchase system but even more liberal. It is remarkable that one of the objectives 
of creating small holdings is to prevent a growing depopulation of the countryside. 
This may not be desirable in our own State in view of the fragmentation of the 
holdings which already exists and the heavy pressure on land in this State. 

7.9. Co-oj>erative farming. —We are not at all on very firm ground when consider¬ 
ing the employment potentials of co-operative farming. In the classical co-operative 
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movement there was farmers’ co-operation but no co-operative farming. Co-operative 
farming after the Revolution in Russia has been adopted from motives quite distinct. 
In the Soviet Union it was adopted with a view to curb the individualism of the 
peasant and for regimenting them both for large scale mechanised farming as well as 
for controlling the agricultural economy for the purpose of feeding the urban popu¬ 
lation. In China, it has been adopted as adevice for the painless elimination, of the 
land-owners and ultimately establishing the principle of the ownership of all land by 
the State through the communes. Our own objectives with regard to co-operation 
in agriculture are not so radical and our main objective is to reduce the disadvan¬ 
tages of small and fragmented holdings as well as to impart a progressive outlook 
to agriculture and to provide a new pattern of land-management and land-utilisation. 
We are, however, diffident about the extent of the sense of joint responsibility so 
far attained by the highly individualist cultivators and even by the landless labourers. 
The latter would certainly prefer an outright ownership of even a small holding to 
a partnership in a large farm. It is possible to organise co-operative farming in Bihar 
with the clear objectives of (i) eliminating the wasteful features of the small and 
fragemented holdings, (ii) imparting a progressiveness to agriculture, (Hi) providing 
local leadership, ( iv) securing the advantages of large-scale purchase and sale, and (<) 
owning jointly such mechanical appliances as are beyond the reach of the individual 
farmers. We, however, believe that the tendency of co-operative farming is to bring 
to surface the extent of unemployment and under-employment. It may also result in 
economy of man-power requirement of the farm. But such a tendency may be kept 
in check by extending the field of co-operation in relation to horticulture, animal 
husbandry and other activities of a balanced farm, and intensification of farming in 
general. 

7.10. The Batai system, may he organised as a valuable type of lease-hold —On account 
of a number of causes the Btai system has been condemned outright. In certain 
districts, like Purnea, it has been used as a method of exploitation of the tillers. But 
it deserves an objective examination from various points of view. We have received 
complaints of large scale displacement of Bata dars from the other districts where it 
provided a more stable source of employment to the landless than mere casual wage 
work. The Batai lease-holder enjoys a higher social status than the mere landless 
labourer and he is really the pick of the class. It introduces a selective and flexible 
principle in the agrarian system by which the landless families with a higher sense 
of responsibility and willingness for hard work may improve their ecnomic and 
social status. It may be used for supplementing the other methods for rehabilitating 
the landless. It may provide a smooth means for the ultimate elimination of the 
absentee proprietors whose number is increasing as a result of urbanisation. It may 
be used for preventing the temporary disuse of small holdings owing to the seasonal or 
short-term migration of the small owners from rural areas. For all these reasons, we 
recommend an objective examination of the extent of absentee land-ownership of 
small holders also by means of a sample survey, an investigation for such means as may 
be adopted to prevent the disuse of land by short-term absence of small owners as 
urban workers, and an enquiry as to the form in which the Batai system or any 
other leasehold method may be used for preventing any temporary disuse of cultivated 
land and increasing unemployment. 

8. Mass employment and relief employment in permanent improvement and trans¬ 
formation of the geography of the Stale : Meaning, significance and scope —Many under¬ 
developed countries have sought to transform the geography of the country by large- 
scale works. Their plan and programme have included such huge works as river taming 
of various kinds, reclamation of marshes, winning of land from shallow seas, checking 
the encroachment of desert by the provision of shelter belts of trees, desert reclamation 
by diverting rivers to them, construction of multi-purpose river valley works, 
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other works for the conservation of rain water, building of embankments for river 
taming, extensive measures of gully-plugging, reclamation of inundated regions, 
large schemes for controlling the regions of head-waters of rivers by means of 
afforestation and coverage of hill slopes and foot-hills with vegetation, terracing 
hill slopes, etc. Such works were not unknown to primitive civilisations 
when all the work had to be done by man without the aid of mechanical appliances. 
In our own time, Fascist Italy was able to convert the sand dunes and bare hills 
on the sea coasts of Cyrenaiea into smiling vineyards by first covering them under 
wattle. Systematic large-scale afforestation of hill slopes by carrying earth to pockets 
dug and blasted in bare rocks in the Central European countries is a remarkable 
example of man’s success in taming nature. Russia’s massive achievements with mechani¬ 
cal aids as well as without them in transforming geography are well known. We 
can draw not only lessons but also inspiration to a greater extent from these 
experiences of other countries, because one of our objectives is to devise methods for the 
employment of the mass of our redundant population while economising capital. 

In view of the fact that even all the developmental measures so far taken, may 
not entirely take the load of the surplus population off the land, large-scale measures 
for taming nature and transforming the geography of the State by means of measures 
like large-scale works for soil conservation, afforestation, river taming, earthworks 
and such other operations have to be undertaken as soon as possible. Such measures 
have great potentiality in our State and would yield good direct and indirect results. 

9. Standing offers of mass and relief employment .—In view of the mounting volume 
of unemployment of all categories, and specially of rural unemployment, the Committee 
recommends that schemes of standing offers of mass employment and relief employment 
on such works as would be of durable value to the community should be put on 
a permanent footing. The Bihar Famine and Flood Relief Code lays down systematic 
instructions for the regular collection of crop and weather forecasts, price reports 
and various emergency indicators of impending scarcity and famine conditions. It 
is recommended that on the basis of these data, permanent schemes of large-scale 
employment for what may be called geographical transformation through soil conser¬ 
vation, afforestation and other measures with standing offers of work on a subsistence 
wage for patriotic productive work should be widely published and their patriotic 
nature should be emphasised. They may really appear as appeals for patriotic ‘Sliram- 
dan to the people. The measure would also show that the State has undertaken 
the discharge of its constitutional responsibility of providing work for those wdio 
want it. 


10. Transformation of the Geography of the State. 

10.1. Basic data required .—For the transformation of the geography of a legion, 
basic data required are— 

(a) Maps of existing land use as distinguished from mere figures which indicate 

targets but are unhelpful in locating proposed land use. 

(b) Soil survey and soil capability maps. 

(c) An analysis of the demands for different land uses, namely of food and other 

crops, fuel, timber, pasture and fodder, the protection of soil from further 
deterioration and the positive built up of fertility. 

(d) Planning of urban areas and industrial estates. 

(e) Survey, planning and development of small-scale and village industries based 

on raw materials available and on local traditions of skill and marketing. 


39 Lab.—33 
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(/) Land reforms. 

(g) The dovetailing of schemes of afforestation, pasture, agriculture and animal 
husbandry, soil conservation measures and irrigation with each other and 
with land reforms and industrial policy. 

These activities can only be conducted rationally under the guidance of a properly 
constituted Land Use Board. In achieving this transformation, reliance should be 
placed on manual labour to the maximum extent possible. There are, however, certain 
types of work such as high dams and heavy reclamation for which mechanical power 
is indispensable and will be justified. The Land Use Board must ensure that 
mechanisation is kept at the minimum level. 

10.2. Employment in soil conservation operations, forestry and arboriculture .—It is 
possible to adopt methods of mass employment and relief employment for schemes of 
soil conservation, some of the operations of afforestation and for road and canal side 
arboriculture. These types of work do not necessitate the use of costly capital 
appliances and can be managed with limited technical guidance. It is possible to 
organise such mass and relief employment measures in addition to the more skilled 
kinds of work which give regular and continuous employment. The Conservator of 
Forests of Bihar, however, has pointed out that those forestry operations which are 
suitable for mass and relief employment are taken up during the rains when the 
agricultural operations are in full swing and there is rather a scarcity of labour. He 
also points out the difficulty that, whereas mass and relief employment measures are 
really needed in the densely populated regions of the Ganga Valley, scope for soil 
conservation schemes and afforestation exists in the plateau regions. 

10.3. The favourable factors for soil conservation, afforestation and a rboricullure in 
Bihar .—Except for the spell of the dry summer months in some parts of the State, 
other conditions for successful large-scale operations to transform our geography are 
favourable. The hills in Bihar are neither too high nor snow-covered nor inaccessible. 
In most of the regions with waste lands, the moisture and rainfall conditions are far 
more favourable than in many other regions of northern India. Nor are they far 
removed from the densely populated regions, as in Assam or in the Himalayan regions. 
Hence, we consider the measures proposed to be eminently suitable for mass employ¬ 
ment and relief employment. We also feel that much of the fallow area in the 
plateau region is marginal and sub-marginal and is more suitable for forestry, horti¬ 
culture and pasture than for farming. 

10.4. The area available .—We shall calculate the road-side spaces for arboriculture 
separately. Regarding the calculation of the area available for afforestation and 
requiring coverage of vegetation for soil conservation, we face considerable difficulties 
in arriving even at an approximate estimate. First of all, we have not been able to 
get figures in detail of the areas in different categories after the transfer of 3,166 
square miles of land from Purnea and Manbhum to the State of West Bengal. This, 
however, is not a serious difficulty because the area returned as forest in the whole 
of Purnea and Manbhum is quite small. Taking the area of the State after the trans¬ 
fer of the territories to West Bengal, we find that out of the total remaining area 
of 67,164 square mibs or 42.9 million acres, about 13.8 thousand square miles are 
officially under the management of the Government as forests. But afforestation 
consists of definite productive operations like agriculture, though less costly, and it 
does not mean that the whole of this area is being managed actively. Moreover, 
there is another 3 million acres classed as culturable waste, 3 million acres of current 
fallow. Finally, there are over 5 million acres returned as not available for cultivation 
but we do not know what part of it is under water, used as roa ls, under habitations 
and whether the hills and slopes have been included in this category or in the cate- 
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gory of unculturable waste. Now, with regard to the category of culturable waste 
land, there is a considerable body of authoritative opinion that much of it, and even 
quite a good fraction of the 24 million acres of cultivated marginal land, are more 
suitable for afforestation than for arable farming and that their cultivation amounts 
to an outrage on geography. It has, therefore, got to be ascertained what part of 
the total area of land classed officially as culturable waste should really be so consi¬ 
dered and what should be put under afforestation. The figure of 3 million acres 
of current fallow also needs further examination. It is an omnibus term and current 
fallow in the plains differs from what it is in the plateau. In the former, 
the fallow is subjected to continuous ploughing and manuring during a season which 
is just a part of the year when the land is being actively renovated. But in the 
plateau it may rest for even three years after one crop has been taken and the land 
is really marginal in quality. The broad conclusion is that a much larger area than 
the official 13.8 thousand square miles of forests under the Forest Department is 
really suitable either for commercially profitable afforestation directly or for the indirect 
benefits by providing a coverage of vegetation for soil conservation. 

10.5. The necessity of a Land Use Survey .—Every country, and even the World as 
a whole, has reached a stage in which the resources given by nature including land 
have got to be distributed among their different uses according to the calculations of 
man’s needs and the suitability of a resource in question. Land itself is a composite 
resource of different kinds, each kind best suited for some specific use or for a given 
set of uses in which the alternative has got to be selected according to the needs 
of man. Thus a comparative, and not merely a relative, valuation of the specific use 
of land has got to be made from the national point of view just as a farmer does 
in putting his own total area into different uses for securing the optimum results. 
Looking at the problem from just one point of view, we find that experts have calcu¬ 
lated according to the conditions of climate on one hand and the structure of the 
demand of the community on the other, that a given percentage of land should be 
under forests. It is necessary, however, to survey the entire geographical surface with 
a view to determine the specific characteristics of different kinds of land for judging 
the best use to which each kind of land can be put. We have referred to the caution 
required in draining chaurs , jheefa and depressions for fear of affecting the water level 
and the moisture in the air. We have also made reference about the ha m arising 
from erosion by exposure to the action of wind and rain if land in excess of a 
certain gradient and of certain physical and chemical features are put under plough. 
We know that up to a certain extent the physical and chemical features of land may 
be modified by man. But beyond a certain limit, this would not be an economic 
proposition, and beyond another limit it may not be possible at all. For these 
reasons we recommend a Land Use Survey of the entire geographical area of the 
State. Every advanced country, and even many under-developed ones have found 
such a survey necessary, and have already accomplished it and have framed their 
laud utilisation policy on the basis of the data emerging from such a survey. 

11. Employment potentials of land reclamation by manual labour .—The subject of 
land reclamation has also been dealt with in the section on intensive farming and 
emphasis has been laid on the work by means of manual labour. It has also een 
observed that the selection of land for arable reclamation has got to be made very 
carefully and cautiously after taking into consideration the gradient, physical properties, 
nature of the sub-soil, volume of flow of rain water on the lands, facilities for 
irrigation, the risks of erosion by water and wind in subjecting the land to the 
plough, etc. Reclamation by manual labour is likely to make the work more selective 
and to minimise the chances of mistakes by ignoring the conditions noted above. 
Even if reclamation in large blocks has been decided upon after a careful consideration 
of all the conditioning factors noted above, we recommend that the work be done 
through manual labour in order to foster large scale employment. The official 
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estimate of the authorities in charge of reclamation estimated the area 
of the reclamable waste land to be 1.8 million acres in 1956 out of 
over 3 million acres classed in the statistics as culturable waste land. 
An acre of waste land in the plateau region has been estimated to require 
from 200 to 400 mandays, according to the nature of the soil, to convert 
laterite soil within reclamable margin into paddy fields by levelling and terracing. 
These data give us an idea of the extent to which soil reclamation by manual labour 
may be utilised for providing mass employment. If the lands are selected judiciously, 
most of the cost of reclamation can be recovered from those with whom the lands 
may be settled by an instalment system. Mcreover, it is our opinion that no furthei 
mechanical appliances for soil reclamation need be purchased except for the purposes 
of gully-plugging, high dams, heavy reclamation which cannot be done successfully 
and on a large-scale by manual labour. The proposed Land Use Board must ensure 
that mechanisation is kept at the minimum level. 

We recommend that carefully prepared detailed plans for the reclamation of 
specific blocks of land, selected after considering all the factors bearing on such 
selections, be kept ready along with standing offers of employment for the purpose 
of relieving mass unemployment. The projects of irrigation, soil conservation and 
afforestation as well as of intensifying agriculture in a river valley should be taken 
together to ensure co-ordination and secure mutually beneficial interactions of the 
activities to the maximum extent in the shortest possible time. 

12. Employment in soil conservation operations. —The difference of soil conservation 
operations, which we look upon as a kind of reclamation different from the reclamation 
for arable husbandry is that in this case the cost would be in the nature of a social 
overhead one and not recoverable directly. In detail, the soil conservation measures 
would consist of earthworks and of silvicultural operations including the provision of 
coverage of the soil by reeds, shrubs and grasses. As to the earthworks, we repeat 
the recommendations made in the last section about land reclamation that they should 
be done by human labour. The second category of the work, consisting of measures 
for providing a coverage of vegetation, is clearly the sphere of manual labour and we 
recommend that, in view of the large areas of hill slopes, foot-hills, gullies and lands 
with vulnerable gradients, detailed plans for the works in separate blocks be prepared 
and utilised for mass employment and relief employment. 

B — ILuploymbnt Potentials of Forestry. 

13. The economic value of afforestation and silviculture. —While we are primarily 
concerned with the employment value of afforestation, it is necessary to explain that 
the expenditure can be justified for three other equally strong reasons. Firstly, 
afforestation as a part of the management of forests is a capital work and the 
expenditure is in the nature of an investment. Secondly, the development of a number 
of industries and activities, as we shall see, depend upon the supply of the forest 
produce as their raw materials. Ever since the conference of the Central Board of 
Forestry at Ooty in 1955, specific responsibilities for the supply of certain raw 
materials have been placed on the Forest Department. Thirdly, we have to take into 
account the indirect value of afforestation as a method of taming nature, preventing 
floods and soil erosion and improving moisture and climate. And fourthly, there is 
the scope for providing mass employment by means of afforestation and other sil¬ 
vicultural operations. 

14. Silviculture is not mere exploitation hut may be fairly labour intensive : Its indus¬ 
trial and commercial value. —Although there are many kinds of produce which can be 
gathered from forests by merely exploiting the natural resources, forestry as a socially 
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useful enterprise requires considerable investment, mainly of labour, to reap the 
maximum of the benefits. The expansion of human habitation and the inroads of 
cattle both take place at the expense of the natural growth in the forests. Forests 
provide a rich harvest of valuable products and a good return on investments. We 
have seen how in the scheme of land utilisation there are certain types of land 
which can be put to comparatively the most profitable use only by silviculture. In 
many parts of India even private persons put land under quick growing fuel trees 
like casuarina on an eight-year rotation and derive an income by the sale of fuel 
wood. Just as there are different levels of farming intensity in agriculture so also in 
silviculture, different branches of plantation in forestry require different degrees of 
intensiveness in the employment of labour and capital. For example, the culture of 
timber and fuel trees is not very labour intensive beyond certain initial investment 
and operations, but the cultivation of sabai or lemongrass involves as high an 
intensity of labour as in some lines of agricultural production. In order to e nphasise 
the value of silviculture in order to foster a favourable mental attitude for the 
investment of labour in afforestation, which we are proposing, the major forest 
produce may be named here. These are timber, firewood, match-wood, soft-wood for 
other purposes, bamboo, and sabai for pulp, and paper industry, other reeds and 
grasses suitable for the manufacture of pulp, other fibres and creepers, bidi- leaves, 
tanning barks and fruits, lac hosts, tassar hosts, herbs, certain oil-bearing seeds of 
trees, trees yielding gum, various grasses as well as shrubs and trees yielding fodder, 
etc. The actual and the potential areas under forests thus constitute a most valuable 
source of industrial raw materials and a means for providing employment for their 
regeneration, up-keeps and exploitation. 

15. Employment Value of Silviculture. 

15.1. The actual and •potential area under forests. —We have already indicated the 
vast scope for afforestation in Bihar and shown how a more accurate appraisal of the 
total area of land of silvicultural value is necessary. This work has got to be done 
in the context of the principle of mass employment already formulated as well as for 
expanding the scope for regular employment. It was estimated at the beginning 
of our Second Plan period that out of 13.S thousand square miles of forests under 
Government control, about 2.6 thousand square miles have to be released due to 
having been wrongly entered as forest by the Survey and Settlement Operations. Even 
this total of 13.8 thousand square miles is far short of the norm of the land surface 
to be under permanent, coverage as estimated by land utilisation experts. We further 
recommend that, as far as possible, private persons may also be persuaded and 
encouraged to undertake silviculture as an occupation like agriculture and fishculture. 
It is not at all necessary that all the area of the forests aimed at must be under 
the ownership and management of the State alone. 

15.2 Only a fraction of the productive and employment potentiality is being utilised 
as yet. —Of about 13.8 thousand square miles of Government forests, only about 1.4 
thousand square miles are classed as reserved and subject to greater or less silvicul¬ 
tural management. The Second Five-Year Plan aimed at the afforestation of a 
paltry 175 square miles, and even this is not being achieved. The estimated cost of 
afforestation per acre is Rs. 180 and this gives us a rough idea of the employment 
potentials of the operations even without the ultimate employment in the harvesting 
of the diverse kinds of produce. The employement potentials of a vigorous forest 
policy are brought out by the fact that even the management of the meagre area 
of about 14 hundred square miles, requires every year 15 lakh mandays in seasonal 
work, besides employing 2,600 persons permanently as guards and 500 persons in the 
administrative work. 
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16, Varying intensiveness of labour in different lines of silviculture.— Systematic 
silviculture creates many kinds of employment in different activities which requires 
further investigation. They are indicated here broadly. The operations involve both 
preparatory as well as continuous and recurring work. Different lines of silviculture 
involves different degrees of work. When an area is to be selected for afforestation, 
it requires careful survey and investigations for determining the appropriateness 
of the soil and other conditions for the particular type of vegetation. If the block 
is large, it has got to be demarcated into felling and annual coupes for felling 
purposes. Of course, in case of bamboo, the arrangement would be different while 
grasses like sabai require annual harvesting all over the block. It has been gathered 
that wire fencing has been costing so much that it causes a serious drain of the 
funds which would otherwise have been used on more employment for plantation. 
Often the land requires embankments and bunds. Next, the maintenance of nurseries 
require skilled malis. The actual work of planting calls for the preparation of the 
pits. The planting operations have got to be done with great care and during the 
rains. Even then, in certain cases, watering during the first one or two years may be 
necessary. Then protection from stray cattle has got to be provided for. Finally, 
when the trees are ready for felling, it requires skilled workers. Logging is 
a business which is conducted on very scientific lines elsewhere. In 1958, the Report 
of a team of Food and Agriculture Organisation experts on the subject pointed out 
that the Indian methods were so backward that in the making of wooden sleepers, 
as much as 70 to 80 per cent of the tree volume was wasted. Another line of 
activity creating employment is the building and maintenance of tracks and roads for 
wheeled traffic. The transportation of different forest produce, most of them bulky in 
nature, provides an appreciable volume of employment both within the forest areas 
and outside. Next, even where no active management and plantation is involved, 
the harvesting of many forest produce like honey, seeds, lac, tassar, cocoons, gum, 
grasses, bidi- leaves, etc., provide a large volume of employment. 

17. Details oe Employment Potentials oe some Important Branches oe 

Silviculture. 

17.1 The demand for raw materials for paper and other cellulose industries. —The 
increase in the demand for the different products of the paper industry including 
newsprint, craft, writing and wrapping paper and paper board has been so great that 
even the phenomenal expansion of the industry during the last five years has failed 
to meet the entire demand. In 1956, there was an import of 20 thousand tons of 
even old newspapers for wrapping. Production has increased from 93 thousand tons 
in 1947 to 210 thousand tons in 1957. We can imagine what would be the trend 
of further increase of the products of the paper industry as compulsory education 
comes in, higher education grows and the growth of industries and retailing of 
consumer goods create further demand for all the different products of the paper 
industry. Moreover, the Indian artificial silk rayon industries have also been growing 
and seeking to substitute Indian raw materials for the imported ones. The combined 
effect is to create an expanding demand for raw materials for mechanical and 
chemical pulp. The fear of a shortage of raw materials was felt timely, and in 1955, 
the Central Board of Forestry, which met at Ooty, recommended special attention to 
be given to specific areas being devoted for growing raw materials for paper, plywood 
and match industries. This recommendation was duly considered by the Planning 
Commission a)nd another specific objective of forestry was formulated. Thus another 
direct responsibility, not visualised so far, was placed on the forest administrations of 
the States. 

17.2. Raw materials for the paper industry .—The standard raw material for newsprint 
is the coniferous wood of the temperate zone. But our own supply of this wood is 
limited and confined to the difficult slopes of the Himalayas. However, as a result 
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of tlie prolonged researches in the Indian raw materials, the Forest Research Institute 
at Dehra Dun was able to devise formula and methods for pulping bamboo and sabai 
grass which are now the mainstay of our paper industry. It is this successful use 
of bamboo which has led to the steady growth of the industry during the last 20 
years. It has been estimated that the demand for bamboo amounts to 3 lakh tons 
annually. Bamboo has a vital role because even when other materials like sabai 
grass or other broad-leaf wood is being used, bamboo pulp is necessary for imparting 
long fibres to the paper in the process of manufacture. Meanwhile the fear of, and 
even the actual experience of the scarcity of raw materials like bamboo and sabai 
grass has led to ‘sustained researches being carried on for the utilisation of other 
cellulose materials and forest produce. They covered many broad leaved hard and 
soft wood of various kinds of which salai wood is already the mainstay of the Nepa 
Paper Mills. Bagasse is also being used now after separating the soft pith. But 
experiments are reported to have succeeded for using the whole bagasse with the 
pith. Other trees and grasses being experimented upon are wattle wood, blue gum, 
chir, castor and linseed stalk, various reeds and grasses like ulla, paper mulberry, 
elephant grass, etc. The threat of a paper famine is so world wide that other 
countries, too, have been experimenting for widening the field for utilising various 
reeds, grasses and shrubs. The Chinese appear to have achieved a remarkable success 
in manufacturing high grade rayon quality pulp from various reeds. In France, a 
pilot plant has been set up for pulping hemp which grows profusely there. We have 
given these details here to show the wide scope for the choice of such plants as 
may be grown on a large scale in the forests, waste lands and fallows of the 
marginal type in Bihar. 

17.3. Suitability of Bihar for growing raw ma'erials for paper and ra on grade pulp ■— 
The Bihar forests, waste lands, hills and slopes can grow all the raw materials required for 
thoso cellulose industries. One great advantage is that the Bihar forests are geographi¬ 
cally situated at a place in India from which these raw materials can be supplied 
to all the other States also. Secondly, the moderate altitude of the hills, and the 
favourable climatic and rainfall conditions favour the growth of almost all the trees 
and grasses required except the coniferous trees. 

Government, through Forest Department, are already taking steps to discharge the 
responsibility of providing regular supply of raw materials for paper and match indus¬ 
tries, but the measures so far taken are inadequate and need to be greatly intensified. 
With regard to other forest products, the National Forest Policy should be implement¬ 
ed with greater speed. 

17.4. The value of independent pulping units.- —The integrated paper mills first 
manufacturing their own pulp and then the paper from it have got to transport 
bulky raw materials in natural condition to the mills. This involves great difficulties 
and heavy cost of transport. Recently, steps have been taken for siting independent 
pulping mills near the sources of raw materials and a unit is being set up in Assam. 
This development would be of immense benefit to Bihar in view of the large scale 
scheme of afforestation for mass employment which we are advocating. We, therefore, 
recommend to the Government to prepare beforehand schemes for setting up pulping 
plants of economic sizes as schemes for large scale expansion of silviculture for raw 
materials for the paper industry are taken up. It is gathered that pulping can be done 
on a comparatively small scale which is common in Japan. This auxiliary measure 
would enable the production of raw materials like bamboo, sabai, etc., on a much 
larger scale and even in the less accessible hilly areas of the State like parts of 
Palamau, Ranchi and other districts. 

We, therefore, recommend that the Forest Department and the Department of 
Industries should jointly prepare a co-ordinated scheme of location of pulping units 



along with extensive cultivation of bamboo, sabai and other pulpable wood nnd grasses 
so that the heavy cost of transportation of raw material may be avoided with a 
view to give a fillip to the expansion of silviculture. 

18. Etnployment potentials of bamboo .—This subject is considered here from quite a 

different point of view from that in the sections on Intensive Farm'rig. Here we 
emphasise the possibility of bamboo growing on a large-scale in the forests of the 
plateau region. The Second Five-Year Plan of B'har provides for the affoi estation of 
35 square miles of the forests every year, but hardly half of this target is being 

achieved. The plan further provides 10 per cent of th : s area, or 3*5 square miles to 

be put under bamboo. Considering the economic and employment value of bamboo 
plantation and suitability of the hilly areas of the plateau for the purpose, we strongly 
recommend a more extensive scale of bamboo plantation with all the necessary pre¬ 
cautions of separated blocking to prevent or reduce the risks of forest fires. We 
have not been able to collect detailed data on the employment potentials, but we 
consider them to be quite high in the aggregate even directly in the work of laying 
out the plantations. Moreover, after the plantation have come up, there would be 
regular annual employment in cutting, removing and transporting bamboo even when 
the scheme of decentralised pulping is adopted. 

19. Employment potentials of sabai growing .—As a result of information received 

about the decay of sabai cultivation in the Sahibganj area and the resultant un¬ 
employment among the Paharias and the Santhals of the locality, the Committee 

resolved to enquire into the subject. This investigation was carried out and a mass 

of valuable data was collected which was sent to Government together with appropriate 
recommendations. It is not possible to incorporate all the details in this chapter and 
only the salient features may be brought out here. It was discovered with some 
surprise that sabai is not just a wild growth to be harvested once a year. The 
growing of sabai requires much labour in weeding, cleaning and looking after the 
plantations, and for guarding them against cattle. Thus, even apart Irom the employ¬ 
ment provided in harvesting, bundling and transportation, it requires more mandays 
per acre than perhaps any other silvicultural line except, perhaps, lemon-grass. Apart 
from this employment value, it has got another great value in that it is a grass 
which can be grown all over this State although the yield is heavy if the soil is 
good. However, even the limited growth on the poorer soil has got another very 
desirable quality of binding, conserving and improving the texture of a coarse soil 
through its soft and generous root system. We, therefore, recommend measures for 
increasing the acreage of sabai both under the Forest Department as well as by 
private land owners. Sabai is one of the crops required by the Planning Commission 
for special patronage by the State. In Bihar 5 per cent of the annual afforestation 
is thus to be put under sabai. But this hardly comes to even 2 square miles a 
year. It may be noted that apart from the amount of labour required for weeding 
and other measures on old plantations, the laying out of new sabai plantations is 
quite a labour intensive operation. It requires a careful and painstaking ploughing, 
harrowing and weeding of the land. And if the land has a gradient, further measures 
to prevent soil erosion, until the plantation itself has provided a coverage, is neces¬ 
sary. Perhaps it is for this reason that small growers in some areas lay under sabai 
only lengthwise strips of land sandwiched between cultivated strips in the hilly areas. 
We consider sabai to be a very good coverage for ploughed gullies. 

20. Forest products for the plywood industry .—The information collected by the 
Committee on this subject is limited and it is recommended that Government may be 
requested to examine the full possibilities of growing various kinds of softwood besides 
simul which has got to meet the more pressing demand of the match indu tly. Our 
industrial expansion would be increasing very rapidly hence the demand for packing 
wood is bound to increase rapidly. 
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21. Match wood. —The suitability of Bihar for growing sirnul and other soft wood 
for the match industry needs no demonstration. The present plan provides for an 
annual plantation of 400 acres of simul. We consider that this line can be taken 
up by private persons as well owning marginal quality land. The Forest Department, 
too, can increase the acreage, since after perhaps two years the tree shoots up beyond 
the reach of cattle and also grows the protective thorns. It is considered to be a 
hardy plant. 

22. Timber. —The Plan requires the Forest Department of Bihar to put 400 acres 
annually under teak. This systematic planting of teak is in addition to the well 
discharged old job of the Forest Department in sal planting. Timber growing is a 
long range measure and we have nothing to add to what is being done. 

23. Fire-wood. —Perhaps the existence of widespread coal mines in the Plateau does 
not create any urgency of systematic cultivation of fire-wood. But fire-wood is used 
in large quantities in the villages. From the employment point of view we would 
recommend that the growing of fire-wood on an extensive scale should be taken up 
both by the Forest Department and by private persons. We feel that a generous 
supply of fire-wood to the other parts of the State and to Bengal may become an 
economic proposition if the means of transport become cheaper and easier. We also 
think that quick growing trees suitable for being converted into charcoal may also be 
considered. It has already been mentioned that the growing of casuarina in an eight 
year cycle is a profitable business for owners of marginal lands in some parts of 
South India. The system of forest farms by farmers in the villages is being vigorously 
pushed on in certain states under the guidance of their Forest Departments. 

24. Lac. —The host trees of lac grow wild, but since they are found scattered in 
the forests, systematic lac growing is not possible there. The collection of the raw 
stuff is done carefully by skilled workers. Systematic cultivation of the host trees 
by small farmers as a subsidiary activity, or on a large scale, can be taken up in 
the inhabited regions. The Forest Department has been giving encouragement to 
this occupation by raising and distributing brood lac among the growers. 

25. Bidi -leaf tree. —Kendu grows without much care as a wild growth on rather 
inhospitable lands in the foot-hills . The collection of bidi-le aves takes place in April 
and May which is a slack agricultural season in the hilly and foot-hills regions of 
Bihar. A systematisation of the work of collecting Kendu leaves would increase its 
employment value. 

26. Toddy palm and date palm. —Perhaps the Forest Department does not consider 
palm growing as one of its appropriate jobs. But the Committee is recommending 
it in view of a number of favourable factors and because they do not figure in the 
orthodox programme either of the Forest Department or in that of the authorities in 
charge of soil conservation. Firstly, these palms can grow among crags, in the crevices 
of rocks, on the hill slopes and everywhere where nothing else can grow. Secondly, 
their root system disintegrates rocks and helps the formation of soil. Thirdly, they 
help to provide coverage against erosion by wind and rain if put in dense plantation. 
Fourthly, they do not require irrigation of the tender plants. Fifthly, they are goat 
and cattle proof and do not require any guarding. For the last two reasons, the 
planting operations are cheaper than that of any other vegetation. Finally if large scale 
plantations are laid out, they would give rise to further employment in (!) palm gur 
making and in (it) setting up bee-hives for honey. We recommend that both the soil 
conservation authorities and the Forest Department may consider this proposal seriously. 

27. Sisal : Its manifold values. —In a recent statement, the rope manufacturing 
industry voiced its difficulty with regard to the import of raw materials. This was 

39 Lab.—34. 
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an unexpected piece of news in view of the general belief about our own abundant 
supply of fibrous materials growing so profusely in the tropical countries. But it 
appears that apart from the coir industry of South India, which is concerned with 
cocoanut coir as its raw material and is well looked after by the Coir Board, there 
is scope for increasing the supply of the proper type of fibres for the rope industry 
in the North. Sisal fibre is one of the best materials for this industry. The plant 
grows luxuriantly both in the plains and in the hard laterite soil of the plateau. 
Further, it has got high soil conservation properties both on account of its leafy 
coverage and the binding qualities of the root system. The fact that it has got 
unsavoury associations in connection with the penal manual work in the Hazaribagh 
Central Jail, where the leaves had to be beaten by hand for the extraction of the 
fibre, must not make us ignore the fact that in other countries the work is done 
by machinery in well-organised faetoi’ies. We, therefore, recommend that the Forest 
Department may consider the establishment of sisal plantations on the inhospitable 
laterite soil of the plateau along with arrangements for mechanical extraction of the 
fibre on suitable scales. Both the laying out of the plantations and the subsequent 
harvesting and processing operations have got appreciable employment potentialities. 
From the point of view of the costs of afforestation itself, it has a great merit that 
not only is sisal cattle-proof, but if planted in multiple rows as hedges around the 
other afforested blocks, it might even save the enormous cost of wire-fencing which 
is consuming so much of the allotments for afforestation. Thus it may enable these 
savings to be put to the more productive purpose of laying out more plantations of 
other forest trees and thereby create additional employment. 

28. Reeds , grasses, creepers and other fibrous vegetation. —We have seen how the 
Forest Research Institute at Delxra Dun has been conducting researches over a long 
period for utilising many of the obscure reeds and bushes for cellulose industries. 
We have noted the success of the Chinese chemists in this sphere. In Bihar itself 
the soil conservation authorities have accumulated a considerable volume of knowledge 
and experience in the utilisation of various kinds of grasses and other A r egetation for 
their own purposes. It would add considerably to the value of the soil conservation 
measures if the economic use of such of these vegetations, .as might be harvested 
without defeating the primary purpose of their planting, could be established. Finally, 
there are many kinds of vegetation occurring as natural growth in the forests whose 
values are known to the local people only, but deserve to be known officially and 
more widely with a view to assess if their regular cultivation in the forests would be 
of economic value. 


29. Lemon Grass. 

29.1. Use and demand. —India is already the largest producer and exporter of lemon 
grass oil. Lemon grass is grown and distilled in Kerala and Malabar. It has been 
used in the soap, perfumery and cosmetic industries for a long time. In recent years 
it has been used in the U.S.A. and Europe for the manufacture of synthetic Vitamin 
A. Thus a stable demand for the product of this plant already exists. 

29.2. Suitability of Bihar soil for lemon grass cultivation. —This grass has been dis¬ 
covered to be growing in a wild state in many tropical countries. It thrives in gardens 
and homestead compounds in the plain as an ornamental bush. In South India it 
grows in the hard laterite soil. Hence there is no reason why it should not grow in 
plantations on the laterite soil of the plateau region under conditions even more severe 
and inhospitable than that required for sabai grass. In fact, the uncared for bushes in 
gardens in the plains look very much like sabai. The growth is quite quick but is 
shorter in height than that of sabai. Both the red variety, which yields a superior 
quality of oil, and the white variety, are found to flourish in Bihar, 



2[>.3. Employment potentials. —Very thorough ploughing, harrowing and weeding 
would be required to be done before the rainy season sets in for preparing the soil 
for the first plantation. These preparatory operations consisting of three ploughing 
and other operations would require about 12 plough-days and about 6 additional 
mandays per acre. Sowing of seeds is done when the rains set in, and this would 
require 3 plough-days and 3 mandays per acre. The average life of the plantation 
would be 6 years, but weeding would be necessary every year as in the case of sabai. 
Where manuring by spreading ash can be arranged, it would induce a more luxuriant 
growth of the plants. In the first year, there can be only one harvest. But from 
the succeeding year, five cuttings between July and December may be possible. It is 
clear that the reaping,. baling and transportation would mean an appreciable additional 
volume of employment. Apart from this employment of manual workers, the distil¬ 
lation industry would provide employment for skilled workers and small capitalists. 

20.4. Recommendation and limiting factors. —In view of the facts presented, we 
recommend that the possibility of growing lemon-grass on a plantation scale by the 
Forest Department deserves serious consideration. And since distillation on scientific 
lines is necessary for meeting the quality demands of the international market, it may 
not be possible to grow it on widely scattered plots, specially because the distillation 
has got to be done before the harvested plants are dry. However, a note of caution 
is necessary. Since there is no large internal market, it would be necessary to consult 
the Government of India before taking up any large schemes of plantation to as¬ 
certain the volume of additional supply which can be absorbed by the international 
market. 

30. Cashew nut. —Although our requirements for foreign exchange has drawn our 
attention to the value of the export trade in cashew nut only recently, it was already 
well developed before the Second World War. In very recent years the Forest Depart¬ 
ment of Bihar has been trying to grow cashew nut in the plateau regions and 
3,000 acres have, already been put under cashew by the Forest Department. So far, 
it was grown as a commercial crop in South India only. Other areas of lesser pro¬ 
duction were certain districts of Orissa and Midnapur in Bengal. It is quite a hardy 
tree and a prolonged dry summer improves both the quantity and quality of the 
fruit. Hence, it is expected to do well in Bihar. In the South, cashew trees are 
generally grown mixed with other crops, but if any area is put under cashew nut 
trees alone, one hundred trees to an acre is the general rule. The important point 
for our consideration is that a considerable quantity of cashew nut is imported from 
Africa for the production of the kernel for export. Hence, there is no risk of over¬ 
production. Again, the employment potential of the industry is quite high when we 
add to the labour required for laying out the plantation, the subsequent labour of 
looking after those plantations, the harvesting work, and finally, the processes of 
roasting, shelling, peeling and sweating. We recommend it to be grown on a plantation 
scale by private enterprise as well. 

31. Canal and roadside arboriculture. —We have not been able to get an up-to-date 
statistics of the road mileage of the State. But it has been calculated that before 
the beginning of the Second Plan period, we had about 37 thousand miles of roads 
made up of about 30 thousand miles under the District Boards (including the Local 
Board roads) 4,738 miles (in 1955-56) under the Public Works Department and 2,155 
miles of urban roads (in 1952-53). The village roads outside the list of the District 
Boards and classed as Gairmazrua Am land are not included here. Of the urban 
road mileage, it is estimated that at least 50 per cent are wide enough to permit 
planting of roadside trees. Thus there were at least 35,000 miles of roads fit for 
planting trees on both the sides. Moreover, the village roads outside the District 
Board lists and shown as Gairmazrua Am, are also suitable for arboriculture wherever 
they are at least 20 feet wide. Quite a lot of these village roads are of this width 
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although there have been serious encroachments on them in many districts. It is not 
known how much of all these roads have already got the maximum density of trees 
on the roadsides. Hence, the employment which may be provided by further arbori- 
chltural activities is not assessable accurately. However, it has been ascertained that 
for the first planting and care, there would be work for two persons per mile, ^ and 
after two years, for one man per mile. Besides, there would be work for maintaining 
the required number of nurseries. It would be possible to maintain these nurseries 
easily if there are Government or District Board resthouses at every 10 miles. With 
regard to the possibilities of recovering some part of cost of planting and maintenance 
of the trees, it has been ascertained that on an average an annual earning of 
Rs. 170 per mile may be expected from fi’uits. If the trees are timber yielding like 
shishum, the sale of timber every 20 to 30 years may be expected to fetch at least 
rupees ten thousand per mile. It is, however, not suggested that roadside arboriculture 
can be made into a business proposition. Roadside planting has its own merits and 
has got to be done irrespective of any income they might bring. The allotment for 
roadside arboriculture in the budgets of the District Boards has been quite small. 
We recommend that this useful activity of planting roadside trees may be considered 
in its employment providing aspect as well. The planting of trees on the Gairmazrua 
Am village roads should be easier if it is made the responsibility of the Panchayats. 
The conditions for arboriculture on the sides of canals are still more favourable. 
It is gathered that the proposals made in this paragraph have already been receiving 
the attention of the Forest Department. 

There is considerable scope for trees on waste lands particularly for green manure 
fodder and shelterbelts. These should be intensified. 

C.—THE EMPLOYMENT POTENTIALS OF INTENSIVE FARMING. 

32. Employment potentials of farming can be expanded. —In view of the general belief 
that there is no scope for expanding employment in agriculture taken along with 
the fact of the large redundant population on land, the Committee conducted a num¬ 
ber of investigations and studies to assess the extent to which employment and self- 
employment opportunities may be expanded in agriculture. Agriculture is the major 
sub-sector in the economy of land utilisation, the others being animal husbandry, 
fishery and forestry. All of them have been examined from our special point of view. 
Much of the materials collected so far may not be utilised in this Report and 
attempt has been made to present them in a summarized form. 

33. The necessity of a stable agricultural policy. —In recent years, the attitude and 
policy of the State towards agriculture have ranged from various degrees of alarm 
to one of complacency. For this reason, it is necessary to bring out the basic import¬ 
ance of agriculture for the entire economy for economic growth and for the effects 
both on direct and indirect employment in a sound and prosperous agricultural 
economy. 

34. Agriculture is the source of both food resources and many of the raw materials .— 
Land is ultimately the source of all food resources and of many of the raw materials 
for industries. There are certain industrially advanced countries which are not self- 
sufficient in food resources and raw materials but they can afford to buy them abroad 
by exporting their manufactured goods. And even they feel it to be a source of 
weakness as compared to the economic strength of the countries which are highly 
developed industrially as well as self-sufficient or surplus in agricultural production. 
Our policy-framers have got to recognise the fact that even if we can bank upon our 
ability to export manufactures and minerals, the population of many of the countries 
from which we drew our food resources, and are doing so still, are faced with the 



problem of feeding a rapidly growing population and are seeking to build up their 
own industrial capacity. The fact that the recent recession in the U. S. A. did not 
impair consumer demand and there has been an inflationary trend all over the world, 
should also be remembered. Even the surplus farm produce of the U. S. A. may 
diminish in the long run. 

35. Inadequacy of food resources would inhibit the growth of the entire economy .— 
An adequate supply of food resources is the very foundation of our economy. This 
basic importance is further magnified in a growing economy. A shortage of the 
supply of food resources imposes a severe check on the growth of the entire economy. 
In a growing economy technology imposes a condition of continuous time lag between 
investment, which increases very much the money in circulation, and the ultimate 
production of consumer goods as a result of roundabout mechanised process of 
production. The purchasing power released in the process of capital investment in eco¬ 
nomic growth places large volumes of income in the hands of the working people 
who had so far been living in a condition of semi-starvation. The effect is to increase 
the demand for food resources. Unless this demand is satisfied, the entire process of 
growth is endangered. Even after the economy has become more diversifed and the 
pattern of consumption has become more varied with the inclusion of a growing 
variety of goods and services, the basic demand for food remains. From this point 
of view the only difference of the higher levels of consumption is that in the 
richer communities there is an increasing consumption of manufactured goods and a 
greater variety in the food resources consumed which include more of animal pro¬ 
ducts, fruits etc., and more highly processed food materials are substituted for the 
cereals and roots of the poorer communities. The result is that if production of food 
resources does not keep pace with the increase in demand as money income increases, 
it leads to inflation, to a continfious friction between labour and management and to 
the loss of productive efforts of both the workers and the employers. Even if the 
pressure of labour leads to continuous rise in the wage rate, it only leads to further 
inflation. And such inflationary forces do not really help the expansion of even agri¬ 
cultural production just as periods of boom are not very conducive to the growth 
of the efficiency of industrial organisations because profits are so effortless. It has 
also been established by observation that rising prices of cereals do not stimulate 
larger quantities being attracted to the market but lead to a more wasteful consump¬ 
tion by the growers because their own wants can be satisfied by the sale of smaller 
quantities of their produce when prices are high. 

36. The inefficiency of our agriculture was a major cause of our exchange difficulties 
which threatened to wreck the Second Plan .—The failure of our agriculture to feed our 
population was high lighted by our exchange crises which almost wrecked the Second 
Five-Year Plan. The almost continuous import of foodgrains during recent years has 
contributed to the depletion of our sterling balances and a drain on our earnings of 
the foreign exchanges which might have been better utilised for building up the 
industrial foundations of our economy by importing machinery and the raw materials 
for the growing engineering and chemical industries. We know how even the progress 
of the river valley projects, of the basic steel projects and of the transport system 
were endangered by the exchange difficulties. Moreover, agriculture can even contribute 
directly to increasing our foreign exchange earnings by producing more of exportable 
commodities like oilseeds, jute, etc. 

37. The direct contribution of intensive farming to employment is in addition to the 
indirect contribution for fostering employment in the entire economy .—So we conclude 
that if our agricultural sector discharges its responsibilities for feeding the nation and 
increasing the production of exportable commodities, it would contribute to the ex¬ 
pansion of employment opportunities in the non-agricultural sector as well. Then, 
when we compare our agricultural outturn per acre unit or per labour unit with 



that of the other advanced countries, we find the existence of an appreciable scope 
for employment in agriculture itself. This would be possible both by reclaiming and 
bringing under cultivation suitable new land, but even more than this by more in¬ 
tensive farming of the land already under cultivation. 

38. The scope for and desirability of extensive arable reclamation is limited. —India 
has got the largest percentage of its total area under cultivation as compared to the 
other countries of the world. It is already 45 per cent of the entire geographical 
surface as against 25 per cent-of the U. S. S. R., 9 to 11 per cent of China, 25 per 
cent of Argentina, etc. In the tropical regions with a high degree of evaporation and 
only seasonal rainfall, and that in heavy torrents, the exposure of the soil to the 
plough has to be done judiciously and with caution. The top soil is subjected to 
erosion by wind when the rainfall is very low, and by water when it is high, unless 
there is an adequate coverage of vegetation. For these reasons, any scheme of land 
reclamation has got to be highly selective. As we have already seen in previous 
paragraphs, there is a clearly demarcated area of land with certain physical features 
of the contour and of the soil, and of the controls of nature regarding rainfall and 
sunshine which would be more fruitfully utilised by afforestation than by arable 
farming. When we take into account the fact that of the entire geographical area 
only a limited part consists of cultivable land and the rest is made up of hills, 
swamps, water-courses, roads, habitations and other areas, we realise that the scope 
for reclamation of new land is extremely limited. 

39. Meaning of intensive farming.—The conclusion of the last paragraph 
is that the scope for increasing the cultivated area, and employment thereby, 
is limited. We have, therefore, to depend on the intensification of agri¬ 
culture for both increased production and employment. Intensive farming 
means an increasing use of labour and capital up to the point beyond which 
the returns are not commensurate with the costs. Experience has shown that the 
application of science and technology to agriculture as well as the increase in the 
demand price for agricultural produce tend to increase the intensity of farming as an 
economic proposition. The scope for intensive farming in India is brought out by the 
comparative figures of the outturn of most of the crops per acre here and elsewhere. 
The outturn of all the major cereals, oilseeds, sugarcane and fibres per acre is very 
much lower in India than in the other countries of the world. And their outturn 
figure of Bihar is much lower than even the low All-India figures by international 
comparison. 

40. The concrete features of intensive farming.—The features of intensive farming are 
not brought out clearly by the mere statement that it means an increasing use of 
capital and labour per unit area of land. We have indicated one aspect of intensive 
farming which should result in a larger outturn of any crop per acre. But another 
aspect may be an increase in the density of the cropping scheme by which the 
number of crops sown and harvested on a farm is increased. Such an improvement 
would necessarily mean more labour for the men and the draught animals as well 
as necessitate a more intensive nutrition of the land itself. It would mean more 
labour for the conservation and use of water for irrigation, or for suitable drainage, 
as the case may be. The intensity of farming is also achieved by mixed arable- 
animal husbandry and it has been the practice in most countries to increase the 
number of farm animals on the farm to increase self-employment and the income of 
the farmer. Then, within the general scheme of the management of the farm and of 
the density of the cropping scheme, it means a greater volume of efforts on each 
crop separately, as already indicated. Therefore, intensive farming means a larger use 
of capital and labour and thus it means an intensification of employment. 

41. Intensive farming does not necessarily mean small farms. —Looking upon the 
farmer as an enterpriser and ignoring the fact that land itself may be one of the 
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items in the scheme of the management of the enterprise, we find that all progress 
in the technology and practice of agriculture has tended to increase the scope for 
intensive farming or greater use of la'bour and capital irrespective of the size of the 
farm. In fact, it is found that in most of the plantation industries, the larger planta¬ 
tions are able to show better results in outturn than the smaller ones because their 
resources enable them to reach a higher intensity of farming. Hence, the recommenda¬ 
tion which we are making does not necessarily mean a preference for the smaller 
size, though we have got to shape the policy on the data and assumption of the 
email farm being the dominant type in our country. 

42. The natural controls and conditions in our counts y are favourable for intensive 
farming. —Even though tropical climate is not very favourable for human labour itself, 
it enables nature to operate more favourably in the growth of vegetable life wherever the 
conditions of the supply of moisture and the process of evaporation do not nullify 
it. It is for this reason that given favourable conditions of the contour and the 
physical conditions of the soil as well as adequate supply of water and moisture, land 
in the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the earth can be worked continuously 
throughout the year. In fact, nature is so over-generous in some parts of these 
regions and works so intensely to promote the growth of vegetation that it may tend 
to swamp the efforts of man without mechanical aids to reclaim land for culti¬ 
vation. It is these favourable conditions which ushered in the Neolithic civilizations 
and also account today for the dense population of many countries in the tropics. 
One conclusion, then, is that if we can intensify agriculture, the natural conditions 
would help us in this process as a method for increasing employment or reducing 
unemployment. 

43. Advantages of intensive farming.--Vox all the facts brought out in the preced¬ 
ing sections and for the following reasons, an all-out effort should be made for intro¬ 
ducing intensive farming practices:— 

{a) It would provide more work for the labour force. 

(b) It will save foreign exchange used for food and make it available for expan¬ 

sion of industries. 

(c) It fosters employment in the entire economy. The inhibiting effects of shor¬ 

tage of food resources on the incentive of the wage workers in the urban 
and industrial sectors are removed. 

( d) It produces farm surpluses which stimulate in demands for new goods and 

services and thus generate new employment. 

(c) The alternative of increasing employment by reclaiming new lands has a very 
limited scope. Intensive farming practices include— 

(i) regular recurring efforts on individual farms for the improvement 
and maintenance of the physical features and of the integrity of the 
soil and by continuous measures of soil nutrition, 

(u) increasing the density of cropping, 

(in) mixed arable farming and animal husbandry, 

(iv) increase in the intensity of labour on each crop, and 

(v) improvement and maintenance of the quality of the soil. 

44. The gradation of responsibilities for agricultural improvement. —Any intensification 
of farming has to assume that the different factors controlling agriculture as an 
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enterprise are properly structured. In the large'and integrated economy of today, the 
individual farming family or the enterpriser would be helpless unless unfavourable 
natural conditions have been countered on a national or regional scale and the economic 
overheads of transportation, marketing, credit facilities, etc. exist. On the other hand, 
all these measures would be futile unless the farmer now plays his part effectively 
and efficiently. For the purpose of formulating an effective policy, therefore, we have 
to specify the responsibility of each party in the agricultural economy. These parties 
broadly are— 

(i) The State ; 

(ii) The market consisting of all those whose decisions in a free economy make 
the economy operate automatically; 

(in) The associations of individual farmers through which they seek to perform 
certain functions more efficiently or to counter any unfavourable impact 
of the market on them. The Co-operative Movement easily come3 to our 
mind here ; aud 

(iv) The individual farmer as a risk-taking enterpriser, manager and worker or 
a large farmer as an enterpriser and employer. 

45. The Details oe the Responsibilities oe the Different Parties. 

It is clear that we cannot think of the farmer of today in terms of the pioneers left 
to their own resources. If the farmers have responsibilities for feeding the 
community and raising certain raw materials, they have also got claims on the 
community as enumerated below :— 

(a) They must have a guarantee of enjoying the fruits of their labour, savings 

and risk-taking from the State. 

(b) Insurance against the vagaries of nature and climate can only be effected 

on a large scale by the State. The individual is absolutely helpless in 
fighting the adverse forces of nature. 

(c) The market forces operate blindly and may not always take the form which 

is good either for the individual or the community. Thus wild fluctuations 
of prices whether up or down are not conducive to the ultimate good 
of the economy though some parties may derive temporary benefits. There¬ 
fore, it is necessary to guarantee minimum price, announced two seasons 
in advance of the planting season, and a market within bullock-cart 
distance at which the agricultural produce may be taken at the guaranteed 
price. 

(d) The entrepreneurs who constitute the market may not play the game fairly 

and the unorganised individual farmer would be helpless against any 
unfair buying and selling practices of the middlemen. 

(e) Even the smaller farmer of today is not a m re subsistence cultivator and 

is dominated by the market economy. This fact along with the require¬ 
ments of improved agriculture and the lag between his operations and 
the sale of his produce necessitate credit facilities for him m a new set 
up. His dependence on the free market' (the Mahajan) for credit does 
not present a favourable record, and here too, institutional credit facilities, 
are indicated. 
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(/) Agriculture has been undergoing great changes as a result of the progress of 
science and technology, specially of chemistry and genetics. All new know¬ 
how has got to be demonstrated to the farmer who is necessarily immersed 
in his own routine problems. 

( g ) As we shall proceed with our recommendations, we shall be indicating many 
new lines for inclusion into the cropping schemes of different localities suit¬ 
able for them. It would not be possible for stray individual farmers to 
take up any new line unless the innovation is introduced on a fairly wide 
scale and marketing facilities are provided for them. For example, if 
farmers induct into their scheme of farm management, sericulture, lac 
cultivation, etc., any of these activities must be on a scale to enable 
the market and middlemen to find it worth their while to collect them. 

We may now examine the more important overheads and conditions one by one. 

45.1. The State has to create and maintain adequate incentive for agricultural enterprise .— 
Even when all the material and overhead facilities for agriculture have been provided, it 
is the incentive for investment and work on the part of the farmer which would 
make them operative and effective. The State with its sovereign authority alone can 
create and maintain this incentive and we may examine it first. An appraisal of the 
factors bearing on rural enterprise shows that there is considerable misapprehension in 
the rural sector about the attitude of the State towards agriculture and particularly 
towards rights in land. While attempt at introduction of socialistic pattern of society 
may continue, the Committee is convinced that employment under State auspices will 
continue to be only a fraction of the total employment of the country and avenues 
for self-employment and employment of family labour should be widened as far as 
possible. Land is obviously the major avenue for such employment. Where improved 
agriculture is the goal and the improvement involves capital investment on land, 
enterprise will be shy unless there is security of tenure and reasonable freedom from 
State interference. The Committee does not consider that capital investment in land 
will be appreciable to any extent under State management. The Committee recommends 
that a clear and firm announcement of Government policy on rights in land should be 
made for a period not less than 25 years along the lines indicated by the Planning 
Commission in their final report on the Second Five-Year Plan (Chapter XI). Such a 
declaration of policy is necessary for creating the right incentive for the investment 
of labour and money for permanent improvement of the farms and for the efforts 
to reclaim waste land by the farming families. Certain elements of the policy have 
already emerged and atleast these could be firmly announced. The most important of 
these is regarding the limit of individual possession in land. By now x-his State has 
become reconciled to the idea that individual ownership of land will be limited to 300 
acres. There is, however, misapprehension about the restrictions and conditions 
which will govern this limit of 300 acres. Government policy seems to have crystallised 
that there would be full play for individual enterprise in land management up to 300 acres 
so long as ownership does not become passive and management does not become 
transferred to bataidars. This element of policy should also be firmly announced, 
namely, that employment of hired labour on farms up to a total size of 300 acres 
will not be prejudicial to the owner and there will be risk only if management and 
cultivation is transferred to bataidars. If this part of the policy could be announced 
with sufficient clarity and firmness, private enterprise will come into play for improve¬ 
ment and development of land. The alternative to free flow of private enterprise is 
its substitution by Government enterprise which, in the operation and management of 
Government farms including Government cattle farms, has not proved a conspicuous 
success. The policy announcement may also emphasise cultivation and land manage¬ 
ment in a progressive and scientific manner. It will be useful if responsible ministers 
and leaders of public opinion give sufficient emphasis to this policy which has already 

39 Lab.—35 
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emerged. Details of what constitutes good management, etc. and what would be the 
right of the bataidars if they are inducted, etc., may be worked out gradually. The 
encouragement of private enterprise is expected to develop and bring into use waste 
lands which serves a twofold purpose. It leads to increased production of food and 
agricultural raw materials, and also to increased employment of human resources in the 
exploitation of land. 

45.2. The need of incentive for the small cultivator for the investment of labour in 
land reclamation. —The farmer has immense employment potential particularly in the 
plateau areas of South Bihar and Chotanagpur. Hitherto large-scale reclamation of 
waste land under Government auspices has not been successful because there has not 
been a clear prospect of follow up cultivation. The law under which waste land can 
be taken over for a maximum period of ten years and settled with people for recla¬ 
mation and use has remained a dead letter. The Committee thinks that waste land 
in close neighbourhood of populated areas should be acquired by Government and 
settled permanently with people who are likely to bring them into use, whether by 
family labour or by hired labour. It may be laid down that allotments of blocks will not 
exceed a particular size. The neighbourhood should be so selected that there is facility 
for rural credit and marketing within the ieach of the people. Where waste land is 
being reclaimed by private effort, Government help is not reaching the small man or 
even the larger owner except after a great delay and expense. Administrative proce¬ 
dure should be simplified to make such help available easily and quickly. The system 
of subsidy for the reclamation of waste land and conversion of upland into paddy 
fields does not operate in favour of the small man at all. It should be possible to 
arrange the disbursement of instalments of a subsidy on account as the work 
progresses, to enable poor small holders and landless workers securing the right to reclaim 
and own waste land from the Government or the Bhoodan organisation, to undertake 
the work as if they were being paid the wages for the work periodically and 
regularly. 

45.3. The provision of irrigation facilities. —Water is the most important limiting 
factor for intensive farming. A proper maintenance of moisture and of irrigation is 
not only directly necessary but is also required for the conservation of the integrity 
of the soil against erosion by air. The direct purpose of irrigation may be (i) to bring 
water to waste and uncultivated land, (ii) to provide irrigation facilities during the 
dry season in order to increase the density of the cropping scheme, and {Hi) to rectify 
deficiencies in the distribution of precipitation over the rainy season. The nature of 
irrigation works would vary according to these objectives as well as according to the 
geographical conditions. The Committee thinks that as far as possible, facilities for 
perennial irrigation should be aimed at and our rainfall should be treated as a harvest 
on a national scale and conserved and utilised with the same care with which any 
other harvest is utilised. A comprehensive effort should be made to utilise all the 
available water resources by— 

(а) larger irrigation schemes covering the main crop areas; 

(б) smaller schemes at the foot-hills of the hills in the North and South Bihar 

utilising local rivers and nullas; 

(c) open well irrigation schemes with or without electric lift; 

(d) tube-wells in alluvial areas; 

(e) pumping from river and lakes. 

The provision of these irrigational facilities will increase the employment potential 
directly in the execution of works and indirectly in intensive employment in raising 
two or three crops in a year in place of one doubtful crop. 
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45.4. A District Irrigation Co-ordination Sub-Committee is recommended for each 
district. —As irrigation projects are being executed through different departments, a 
District Irrigation Co-ordination Sub-Committee of the District Development Committee 
is expected to discharge a very necessary responsibility for planning different types of 
irrigation works according to the objective and the local conditions as already noted. 
On the Sub-Committee there should be representatives of farmers, the Subdivisional 
Officers concerned and the district level officers concerned with the execution of pro¬ 
jects of all types including wells. The conditions of the natural control of water vary 
enormously from area to area, and any planning and co-ordination can be effective 
only at the district level. The Sub-Committee should therefore prepare a master plan 
of irrigation giving, major, medium and minor irrigation, both of the lift and flow 
type, their proper place in the district irrigation plan. The Sub-Committee should see 
that where one scheme is already in operation no other is started which is injurious 
to it. We endorse, in this connection, the recent shift in the emphasis to the minor 
irrigation works as these take a fuller account of the varying objectives and local 
conditions. 

45.5. Encouragement to irrigation by wells , tanks and ahar .—In view of the small 
size of the holdings and after facilities have been provided for irrigation on larger 
scales beyond the reach of the individual farmer, it should be the policy of the State 
to encourage all further responsibilities for irrigation by the farmers. For this purpose, 
the use of wells, tanks, reservoirs for storing and tapping water should be encouraged. 
Efforts should be made to devise means to overcome the difficulties caused by the 
closure of the financial year at the end of March in the payment of subsidies for 
irrigation wells as the wells excavated between April and Juno are really the most 
suitable for irrigation purposes. 

45.6. Large schemes of soil conservation. —This subject has been dealt with in another 
part of this chapter in its employment aspect. Here it is being emphasised as one 
of the major schemes which is beyond the reach of the farmer and is clearly the 
responsibility of the State. The State alone can take up and execute projects to 
prevent the torrential rains from sweeping across the fields of the cultivators, for the 
conservation of water in the higher reaches of the catchment areas and for providing 
the coverage of vegetation wherever land has got steep gradients. The scope of the 
responsibility of the farmer himself for this work has been dealt with in section 53 
of this chapter. 

45.7. Protection against floods. —This is another responsibility of the State and we 
have no special recommendations to make on the subject from the point of view 
which is being dealt with here in view of the adequate systematic measures already 
being executed by the State. It is assumed that the need of providing consequential 
irrigation facilities in the areas protected against flood in order to help agriculture and 
to prevent the regions from becoming devoid of moisture and subject to erosion by 
wind would be considered simultaneously. 

45.8. Consolidation of holdings as necessary for large and small holdings. —The subject 
of consolidation of holdings has been before the State and the public long enough to 
have brought out all the arguments for it and its difficulties. It is a measure in 
which the initiative of the State is necessary in view of the mutual suspicion and 
lack of co-operative spirit among the villagers. Consolidation of plots is absolutely 
necessary for intensive farming because each plot should be at least of a size to sustain 
the cost of a well and to utilise its irrigational capacity adequately. Considerable 
progress has already been made in some other States in the consolidation of holdings. 
We consider that a certain amount of persuasion as well as compulsion would be 
necessary to achieve consolidation. We also consider that any complete consolidation 
of entire holdings may not always be either necessary or desirable in view of the 
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varying types of land in each holding and village. It should be sufficient for the 
purposes of intensive farming if the higher level lands and the inundated paddy fields 
are consolidated separately in each holding. No cultivator would like a consolidated 
holding which deprives him either of all his bhith land or his paddy land. 

It may be noted that while consolidation is prima facie desirable for more capital 
intensive farming on the large and medium farms, it is necessary for the small farm 
as well for making cultivation more labour intensive. The question of whether farming 
is capital intensive or labour intensive or both is not merely a question of the size 
of a farm but also of the type of crop grown. Hence, it is a favourable factor from 
the point of view of employment that large consolidated farms and plantations can 
afford, on account of their financial resources, to increase labour intensity, too. On 
their land. 


46. Ceedit Facilities. 

46.1. Different kinds of credit required .—Provision of rural credit of different kinds 
will give the farmers the wherewithal for good and efficient farming. It should be 
the aim of the State to see that the farmer is not hampered in the pursuit of good 
farming by lack of means. Credit whether long-term, medium-term or short-term 
should be available to him easily and in adequate measure through co-operatives. 
There was a very comprehensive survey of rural credit conducted by the Reserve 
Bank of India and the Committee is in general agreement with the recommendations 
of the Rural Credit Survey. The recommendations of the Rural Credit Survey Com¬ 
mittee have become the main basis of co-operative credit system for the Second Five- 
Year Plan. 

46.2. Assessment of the requirements .—The Committee initially suggested that a 
Rural Credit Fund of Rs. 20 crores should bo gradually built up and outstanding 
loans with agriculturists amounting to Rs. 13 to 14 crores should be the constituent 
of this fund. The question of rural credit was subsequently examined at length in 
the Development Department and the proposal for the Second Five-Year Plan has 
been on a somewhat different basis. Short-term and medium-term loans are concerned 
with the provision of seeds, fertilisers, bullocks, simple agricultural implements, etc. 
So far as supply of sulphate of ammonia is concerned, the Ministry of Agriculture 
is arranging supplies to the State Governments on credit and the supply is passed on 
to the cultivators as seasonal credit. This part of the credit requirement is, therefore, 
adequately covered. 

46.3. Assessment of the resources .—The requirement of short-term and medium-term 
credit for other purposes was assessed at Rs. 12 crores at the rate of Rs. 2 lakhs 
for a population of area as is covered by a National Extension Block. 
The Co-operative Department expected that within five years the Co-operative 
Societies themselves will be able to mobilise about 3 crores of saving and 
Rs. 9 crores will be supplied by the Reserve Bank. The Committee consider this 
estimate of requirement as rather low. They are also of the view that the expectation 
that all this fund will be found from non-governmental sources may not come true. 
The Committee, therefore, are of the opinion that credit requirement of the co-opera¬ 
tives should be also met from Government resources. For this purpose they suggest 
that a Rural Credit Fund should be created just as there is a Famine Relief Credit 
Fund to which credit should be made available from time to time and from which 
advances could be made to the Co-operative Department if there is any failure of 
the required flow of credit in the rural areas. For a number of reasons private credit 
is drying up in the countryside. Even so, it is estimated that Government credit 
is not meeting more than 20 per cent of the requirement of the rural people at 
present. Even if Co-operative Credit institutions attempt building up a fund and are 
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adequately assisted by the Reserve Bank in this enterprise, Government will still have 
to play a large role. The total outstanding loan in the rural sector is perhaps of 
the order of Rs. 100 crores and if this has to be replaced by co-operative credit or 
by credit supply from Government, very large effort is needed. We will have to go 
even beyond this figure if we want to meet the credit needs which still remain un¬ 
fulfilled in spite of this large volume of rural debt. The need for a Rural Credit 
Fund is thus obvious and to begin with all the amount outstanding with the culti¬ 
vators at present under Agriculturists’ Loans Act and under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act should be set apart to build up this fund. 

46.4. Management of loans by the Government. —The Committee have felt that manage¬ 
ment of Government loans through the revenue officials is now a thoroughly outmoded 
system. The present system of advancing loans suffers from many defects. The re¬ 
quirement is assessed hurriedly. There is no organisation to see if the credit has been 
used for the purpose for which it was intended. To avail of the loan the cultivator 
has to undergo much inconvenience and cost. The credit needs of the cultivator are 
best known to the local co-operative society and it is the society working in the 
village which should be able to keep a watch on how he utilises his loan. The 
management of rural credit in the present situation should, therefore, be appropriately 
a function of co-operative societies and, therefore, the revenue officials should be freed 
from the management of rural credit as and when co-operative societies are built up. 
The Committee are gratified to note that the Rural Credit Survey has a si milar 
approach. Whatever amount Government can spare for lending to the cultivators 
should now go to the Rural Credit Fund from which advances can be made to the 
State Co-operative Bank, and from them to the Central Banks. 

46.5. Loans for the relief of distress.— The Committee are aware that all ths amounts 
advanced under Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the Land Improvement Loans Act are 
not for productive purposes. In the last few years enormous sums have been advanced 
to the cultivators purely to meet conditions of distress and scarcity. It is desirable 
to separate this kind of loan from loans for productive purpose. The Government 
may for this purpose have a separate fund called the National Insurance Fund. 
The Famine Relief Fund may be one of the constituents of this fund. Such loans, 
however, should not be advanced under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act or Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act which only cover loans for productive purpose. 

46.6. A rationalisation of the system of making of advances is necessary .—The channel 
of rural credit should be so organised that on a consideration of all relevant factors, 
i.e., actual requirements, the expected crop yields, the repaying capacity, not necessarily 
land security, etc., maximum cash credit requirements of different cultivators for different 
purposes may be properly assessed and indicated, in advance, in a pass-book issued in 
Hindi to the cultivator. The authority who will make the credit available to the 
farmers, should also be indicated in the pass-book. In fixing it, easy accessibility of 
the locality in all seasons with the Headquarters of the Authority, will be taken into 
consideration. The cultivators should be then able to draw from the Central Co¬ 
operative Bank or any other authority mentioned in the pass-book, amounts as and 
when required. The pass-book will show all drawals and repayments made by the 
cultivators. The cash credit facilities may be made available without a security even 
if a cultivator has no land of his own. While there should be no enquiry at the 
times advances are made on the pass-book once the maximum credit has been fixed, 
there should be frequent check-up whether the amounts drawn have been properly 
utilised. If the loans are not utilised in the prescribed manner, amounts advanced 
should be made immediately recoverable and if a cultivator frequently misuses funds the 
cash credit facilities should be curtailed or withdrawn. It should also be provided 
that overdue loans may be recovered as a public demand. While it may take time 
to achieve this organisation over the entire State, it is essential that pilot projects 
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should be taken up immediately in a few well developed Community Development 
Blocks where the contingent of supervisory staff of the Co-operative Department is 
available. In such blocks every cultivators’ requirements of short term and medium term 
credit should be worked out and pass-book issued and every holder of the pass-book 
may be authorised to operate his cash credit facility with the relevant Central Bank. 
Details of the pilot projects should be worked out by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
and put up to Government for sanctioning without delay. 

46.7. Long-term credit. —As for long-term credit, the Co-operative Department have 
put the requirements in Bihar at Rs. 100 lakh during the Second Five-Year Plan. 
The Development Department expect to get this financial accommodation from the 
Reserve Bank and from the issue of debentures of the Land Mortgage Bank. A 
Central Land Mortgage Bank is to be organised during the Second Five-Year Plan 
period. There would be no primary Land Mortgage Bank but 30 Central Co-operative 
Banks will act as the agents of the Central Land Mortgage by the end of the plan 
period. The arrangement of long-term credit through the Land Mortgage Bank as 
proposed by the Co-operative Department is considered adequate by the Committee. 
If the Land Mortgage Bank needs extra assistance, Government should be able to 
provide it from the Rural Credit Fund suggested above. 

46.8. The Agricultural Credit (Relief and Guarantee) Fund. —The Rural Credit Survey 
Report also recommends the setting up of a State Agricultural Credit (Relief and 
Guarantee) Fund. This fund would be utilised to write off arrear of debts of co¬ 
operative institutions which have become irrecoverable due to causes beyond the 
control of the co-operative institutions concerned, such as, widespread chronic famine. 
In the Second Five-Year Plan, provision is being made for State contribution to this 
fund of an amount of Rs. 20 lakh at the rate of Rs. 4 lakh every year. Half the 
dividend on share held by the State Government in the various co-operative societies 
are also to be credited to this fund. The Committee consider this measures to be 
useful. 

46.9. Projection of credit requirements. —These considerations and proposals are 
mainly based on the existing data and it is not easy to calculate even approximately 
the credit requirements of the agricultural sector if our hopes and recommendations 
for the intensification of agriculture bear fruit. It may, however, be noted that im¬ 
provement on these lines is likely to increase the assets, credit-worthiness and managerial 
capacity of the cultivators and tend to make repayment easier than has been the case 
hitherto. If and when this trend sets in, the rural credit system would be put on 
sound fines to operate smoothly in consonance with the needs of a healthy and growing 
economy. 

47. Marketing and Warehousing. 

47.1. Co-operative marketing and warehousing. —Apart from the provision of adequate 
credit in the manner indicated above, the Committee consider it necessary to free the 
surplus producing farmers from the worry of storage and disposal of the crops. This 
can be done by organising co-operative marketing and warehousing. Co-operative 
marketing societies differ from warehouses in that such societies make out-right purchase 
of produce of members who may offer it for sale. Thereafter the marketing societies 
sell the produce at their own discretion and undertake the risk of gains and losses. 
It is doubtful if marketing societies in adequate number can be set up so that the 
farmer is able to find an assured market for his produces, and having made his 
sale to the co-operative marketing society has nothing further to worry about price 
fluctuations, etc. Undoubtedly the State Government have for the Second Five-Year 
Plan certain schemes of co-operative marketing. It is proposed to reorganise the 
State Co-operative Marketing Union by making the State Government the major share- 
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holder and also organise other co-operative marketing unions. The number proposed 
in the Second Five-Year Plan is, however, utterly inadequate and the Committee 
think that the solution must be sought mainly through an increase in the number of 
warehouses. During the Second Five-Year Plan the Bihar State Warehousing Corporation 
has been established recently and steps are being taken to set up four warehouses to 
start with. It is proposed that the State Warehousing Corporation should set up 20 
warehouses during the plan period. The co-operative marketing is also expected to set 
up 30 warehouses. As indicated earlier, however, the possibilities of co-operative 
marketing societies appear to be limited. The Committee, therefore, co nsi der that apart 
from the warehouses at important places set up by the State Warehousing Corporation 
there must be a large number of other licensed warehouses. The State Government 
may expect the private sector to set up such warehouses and may make a grant of 
half the cost of building such warehouses. In case there is any legal difficulty the 
Act may be modified. It is desirable that such warehouses should be set up at least 
in the area roughly covered by the National Extension Service Blocks. Later as 
business develops, more warehouses may be put up. These warehouses will be con¬ 
cerned with storage and grading of produce brought by the cultivators and give them 
an acknowledgement of the quantity and kind of produce held in deposit by the 
warehouses. The certificates of deposit by the warehouses should enable the cultivators 
to obtain advances up to half the value of the produce at the current market rate 
from the Central Co-operative Bank. 

47.2. Warehousing of cash crops .—Warehousing and marketing are particularly 
important even for the small cultivators in case of money crops. Marketing of 
chillies, potatoes, tobacco and jute requires special efforts and warehouses suitable 
for the purpose should be established so that the crops are safely stored and graded 
and the producer is able to get adequate advances on them. The Committee consider 
warehouses as likely to generate some new and stable type of employment. 

47.3. Cold storage .—It is gratifying that the number of cold storages mainly storing 
potato, has been increasing as a result of private enterprise and financial aid from the 
Bihar State Financial Corporation. Its employment potentials have been treated in 
the Appendices. It is being mentioned here as providing an incentive for the expansion 
of a highly labour intensive line of cultivation which also contributes to the density 
of the cropping scheme. 

48. Adequate transport facilities .—Both the Centre and the State Government are so 
much alive to the need of an adequate system of roads that the Committee has no 
special recommendations to make regarding roads required for linking the villages 
with the main roads and railheads. The subject has been dealt with in its 
employment aspects in another chapter. It may, however, be mentioned here that, with 
regard to the money crops specially, the price incentive can work effectively only if 
the cost of transportation of a commodity does not make serious inroads into the 
price received by the grower. For example, many areas of the State are still so far 
away from the railheads that the heavy transport charges by bullock carts cut 
down the net amount which the cultivators receive for their commodities and thus 
set a limit to the intensity of farming which may be otherwise expected. 

49. The Peace of Voluntary Institutions. 

49.1. Need of external initiative to foster co-operation .—The old village communities 
had a strong tradition of co-operative efforts. It is still strong in many of the 
tribal areas. The old joint-family was a natural co-operative organisation, But as 
a result of the emergence of individual land holding and the taking over of most 
of the functions of the village community by the Government under the British 
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rule, all these traditions have disintegrated. The result is that even though the 
individual farmer feels helpless under the impact of the market forces, he can show 
no initiative to organise himself with others. Evidently external efforts are necessary 
for organising the farmers for common purposes and objectives. 

49.2. But ultimately co-operation should be voluntary. —It has, however, got to be 
noted that co-operation presupposes the existence of a sturdy through responsive 
individualism because the very spirit of co-operation is to guard the individual both 
against capitalist exploitation as well as against socialist regimentation. Recent history 
of socio-political trends in many countries shows how the co-operative organisation 
may become an engine for political and social regimentation. And yet the co-operative 
may provide the only means by which the farmer can improve his bargaining power 
in the purchase of many of the articles he requires, for the sale of his produce, for 
satisfying his credit needs and for various other purposes. The co-operative organisa¬ 
tion is the most varsatile social institution which can take on any kind of function; 
so much so that the original enthusiasts dreamt of even neutralising the coercive 
authority of the State itself through co-operation. Hence, even though the initial 
efforts for fostering co-operation may have to come from outside, the ultimate objective 
should be to make the people take to co-operation of their own choice. 

50. The Responsibility op the Farmer. 

50.1. The will to work of the farmer as the core of the problem.— After the environ¬ 
mental or overhead facilities have been provided, the responsibility for delivering the 
goods is squarely on the head of the farmer. It would be a serious danger to society, 
individual freedom and democracy if the farmers fail to discharge their responsibility 
and are not able to feed the nation. Such a failure may force social efforts into the 
channel of regimentation as in China. On the other hand, if the farmers are able to 
respond to the stimuli proposed, they may not only be able to provide full employ¬ 
ment for themselves and to cure the State of under-employment, but may even create 
additional employment to some extent for the landless workers, too. However, in this 
chapter we are mainly concerned with the full employment of the farmers. We know 
that the two problems of the agricultural and rural sector are firstly, the existence 
of a redundant population on land, and secondly, the want of gainful work throughout 
the year for all. The first problem would be met mainly by our recommendations 
on mass employment. The series of recommendations here mainly aim at solving the 
problem of under-employment of the farmers themselves. But to the extent to which 
the measures recommended here become effective, it is quite possible that the demand 
for agricultural labour, even by the small and medium farmers would expand during 
the transitional period before the small and medium farmers are able to afford in¬ 
vestments on small farm machineries as in Japan. 

50.2. Even a small but thorough farmer may not be in need of subsidiary industrial 
occupations. —After we have examined the details of intensive farming, we shall realise 
that farming is a highly complex and skilled profession and even the small farmer 
is an enterpriser and risk-taker, an agronomist and meteorologist, a manager and an 
employer, a foreman and a worker, all at the same time. If by increased density of 
his farming routine, as will be seen presently, the annual volume of his work increases, 
there would be no need for bringing in into his routine of work any industrial or 
craft activities which do not arise naturally out of his agricultural activities to fill 
in his time table of work. The idea of introducing cottage industries and other 
occupations as subsidiary to agriculture, which has by now become a traditional 
method of approaching the problem of under-employment, should be re-examined. 
Subsidiary industrial occupations would be necessary only for the very small holders 
in the rural areas who are statistically lumped with the landless class and for whom 
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it is really cultivation which is a subsidiary occupation. The occupation of farming, 
if done intensively, is a jealous mistress and would leave little room for any serious 
engagements for the farmers outside the normal routine of farming, though the 
diversification of our rural economy as a whole is urgently called for. Moreover, 
any diversion of the regular farmer’s attention to non-agricultural activities not falling 
into his own line would not only be unnecessary but would also limit the scope of 
employment of the landless and of the tiny holders in the rural sector and of the 
oraftsman. 

50.3. There should normally he no tinder-employment if intensive farming is intro¬ 
duced. —After we have examined the full significance of intensive farming we shall 
come to the conclusion that, provided the major external or overhead conditions of 
farming have been achieved, there would always be such a richness of choice about the 
volume of work before the farmer that if he is not fully employed, it would turn 
out to be a case merely of voluntary under-employment or relative preference for 
leisure to work. It would, therefore, be useful to undertake investigations into the 
attitude of farmers towards work in places where farming is not intensified even if 
prima facie the external factors appear to have been fully provided for. We recommend, 
therefore, that the proposed employment planning organisation or the Department of 
Agriculture may take up such investigations in order to discover other handicaps to 
intensive farming which may not be apparent so far. 

51. The Str tcturing op the Pattern of Intensive Farmin' a. 

51.1. The reason why a 'planning of the structure of intensive farming is necessary .— 
The farming family, for example, around Peris or in Denmark or even in our own 
Koiri community, just inherits the pattern of intensive farming from generation to 
generation. It has already been structured by the accu uulated experience of time. 
Any agronomic innovation is almost unconsciously fitted into the general pattern which 
is also flexible enough to be adjusted to the preferences of a family. In our own 
oountry the pattern has got to be structured by placing together the knowledge and 
experience which is already there and into which suitable innovations may be inducted. 
Such a pattern can be quite flexible to suit the preferences and working capaoity 
of the family, as we shall see, with varying emphasis on cereal growing, cash crops, 
livestock, etc. But what is important is that these patterns are built up and 
become a part of the social heritage and farming habits of the people. An innovation 
not only in the pattern of farming but also in the attitude and haits of the people 
is called for. 

51.2. Method of building up the pattern.— The details of the pattern of intensive 
farming would vary from placeto place even within the same administrative district 
or thana according to the conditions of soil, climate, water-supply, transport facilities, 
distance from the market, etc. For example, we expect quits a different pattern 
in the areas within the reach of urban and industrial centre from one in the 
interior and isolated regions. The pattern in the typical paddy area would differ 
from that of the upland regions. For this reason, we recommend that the scheme of 
village planning which the Department of Agriculture has already drawn up should 
lay emphasis on the planning of intensification of agriculture under varying conditions. 
We also recommend that the Block Development Organisation should devote special 
attention to the working out of the patterns of intensive farming in consultation with 
the more enterprising and intelligent farmers of the locality. Local consultation would 
be necessary both for avoiding errors as well as for enlisting the enthusiasm of the 
people. While the ultimate objective should be to let the individual farmer think 
out for himself, technical advice, guidance and even demonstration would be necessary 
when inducting new items into the routine of farming. Moreover, the induction of 
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any new item would not be successful unless the marketing of the produce is als6 
organised. 

51.3. Flexible models of regional patterns may be useful. —Local variation in . agri¬ 
cultural condition may go along with certain broad regional uniformities. It is not 
unusual that the different potentialities of a region are not known to the people and 
are discovered by accident, sportive trials or systematic experiments. Very often 
intelligent farmers themselves have introduced valuable innovations, as for example, 
the cultivation of the rainy season potato in Ranchi or of winter paddy in the Kosi 
belt. Such initiative should be encouraged along with systematic experiments. But 
the broad regional potentialities are fully known. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the knowledge of these potentialities are brought to the notice of the cultivators 
■where they are not known. It is reported that the cultivation of many of the 
crops now undertaken in the plateau region was originally popularised by missionaries 
and primary schools. 

51.4. The basic features of a pattern for Bihar. —The broad outline of the pattern 
of intensification of farming within which the details would be adji sted to the local 
conditions may now be indicated. It is brought into relief by the observation of what 
should be done but is not being done. It would consist of the following activities 

(i) Activities for improving the physical features of a holding or its constituent 

plots. 

(ii) Initial and annual work for maintaining the integrity of the soil. 

{Hi) Work for improving and maintaining the fertility or nutrition of the soil. 

(iv) Work relating to the conservation and use of water. 

( v ) Generation of additional employment by increasing the density of cropping 

and inclusion of new major crops, buffer crops or fodder growing according 
to the conditions favouring any of these lines within the choice of the 
farmer. 

(vi) More intensive cultivation of any one or more of the crops raised or inducted 

like the Japanese or Chinese method of paddy cultivation. Specially 
selected labour intensive crops like tobacco or potato may be included in 
the routine. 

(vii) Adjustment of the size of the farm live stock to the available labour force 

of the family. 

(viii) The induction of such subsidiary activities like bee-keeping, gur-making, 
lac-culture, arborioulture, etc., which naturally fit into the routine of 
farming. 

We may now take up these items one by one. It should be clear from a consi¬ 
deration of this outline of the pattern that there should be no question of under¬ 
employment of the farmers if the incentive and stimuli for work, which we have 
considered, are effective and the farmers respond to them. It is a different question 
if the farmers prefer to enjoy leisure in order to avoid hard work. 

52. Improvement o c the Physical Features and Gthfr Durable Works. 

62.1. Improvement and protection of the land. —The measures for soil conservation, 
afforestation and whatever else might be necessary? for controlling the adverse con¬ 
ditions of nature on a large scale are clearly the responsibility of the State. But 
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they do not exhaust everything which has got to be done. Wherever the plots are 
of a viable size, or have been consolidated into such a size or the farmers can come 
together co-operatively for the work, there is considerable scope for a proper levelling 
of the land, for drainage works and similar other kinds of permanent improvement. 
Many of these improvements are taken up even on small plots. Enterprising farmers 
are seen even to ohange the texture of the soil by carting earth of the complementary 
type from elsewhere to their own plots for the purpose. Even a oursory inspection 
of the holdings in the plateau anti foot-hill regions would show the scope of work 
awaiting to be taken up in tliis rospect. All plots of a viable size in such regions 
would benefit from having their own smaller dharas and contour bunds. The planting 
of shrubs, bushes and other vegetation on the aharas in the plateau and foot-hill 
regions, or wherever there is an appreciable slope of the land, is necessary for 
strengthening the dharas and the bunds. The construction of such contour bunds in 
the individual plots cannot be a responsibility of the State and has got to be 
taken up by the farmers. 

52.2. Wind-breakers and enclosures. —The planting of border bushes, shrubs and 
hedges is sometimes seen in the fruit growing areas of the plain as well as the 
plateau to serve both as wind-breakers as well as protection against cattle trespass. 
The practice requires to be adopted on a wider scale even for other crops. More¬ 
over, the open-field system of cultivation still prevails in India though there is no 
legal bar to enclosures by hedges or other means. The open-field system is a great 
handicap to intensive farming and there is no reason why plots of viable size should 
not be protected. Again, green enclosures would be useful also for preventing soil 
erosion by wind in the dry season. All such activities may be taken up by the 
farmers in the slack season. And when once the work has been completed, the 
annual maintenance itself would provide employment and self-employment as a re¬ 
curring responsibility. Again, the pruning of the hedges should provide materials for 
fuel as well as for green manure, and, may be, also for fodder if the hedges are of 
a suitable variety of shrubs for the purpose. 

52.3. Measures for the conservation of the integrity of the soil .—-While nature works 
at high pressure in helping the growth of vegetation in the tropical regions, this 
pressure does sometimes affect the interests of man adversely. Thus our country is 
subjected to the extremes of climatic conditions which affect adversely the integrity 
of the soil. The valuable top layer of soil is subjected to erosion by water during 
the rains and by wind during the dry season. Hence large quantities of the top 
soil which nurture plant life are lost every year. The State undertakes large-scale 
measures to prevent denudation and to preserve the integrity of the soil by affores¬ 
tation and large scale anti-erosion measures. But erosion ultimately takes place on 
the individual plots and it is the responsibility of the farmer to take suitable measures 
against it. Much of what has been mentioned in the last section would also cons¬ 
titute anti-erosion measures and the farmer has got to understand this benefit of the 
permanent improvements already indicated. In many areas the farmers know what to 
do. In other places these measures would be innovations and are to be publicised 
and demonstrated. 

53. Conservation and Improvement op Soil Nutrition or Fertility. 

53.1. Oreen manuring. —In order to provide nutrition for the plant, the soil itself 
requires nutrition. This is provided by an appropriate system of rotation, ploughing 
and soil aeration for helping the growth of beneficial bacteria and by the application 
of manures. Beyond throwing of some untreated farm dung left over after utilising it 
as fuel, not much is done by the average farmer for improving and maintaining the 
fertility of the soil. The routine of work of the farmer can be filled up to a certain 
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extent with great resultant profit if he devotes some time to hedge-culture and arbori¬ 
culture to provide himself with materials both for fuel and for green manure. The value 
of green manuring has been fully established by chemical and bacteriological analysis 
as well as by widespread experiments. The annual report of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research for the year 1957-58 mentions that whereas the use of chemical 
fertiliser raised the yield of paddy per acre to only 27.21 maunds, the yield of the 
fields under green manuring rose to as much as 31.77 maunds. 

53.2. Composting. —In spite of considerable publicity work, composting has not been 
integrated into the farming routine of the people. Green manuring and the use of 
composts hold the key to the maintenance of fertility and would be absolutely necessary 
if intensive farming with its added strain on the soil is introduced. The work of 
composting involves much thoughtful and painstaking routine work and would provide 
self-employment to the farmer for a considerable number of mandays in the year 
which would be equated in terms of money value saved from the purchase of fertilisers 
as well as the value added to the produce. 

63.3. Clean farming. —The husbanding of the vegetable resources from shrubs and 
hedges and from the threshing grounds as well as the careful collection of animal 
droppings and urine from the cattle stalls would also build up the tradition of clean 
farming which is generally absent in our countryside. 

54. Conservation and Use of Water. 

64.1. Importance of water conservation. —Water holds the key to the intensification 
of farming. After the responsibilities for large irrigation works have been discharged 
by the State, much remains to be done both independently of large irrigation works 
as well as for utilising the facilities afforded by the works of the State. This i3 the 
clear responsibility of the cultivator. For intensive farming, irrigation has got to be 
a normal item of employment on the large and medium farms and of self-employment 
on the family farms. An examination of the records of the variations in the distri¬ 
bution of rainfall from year to year and of the consequent differences in the out¬ 
turn shows that the care of water should be as much the concern of the farmer as 
the care of the land itself. It would be worth the while of a farmer to set aside 
even a fraction of his holding for storing rain water for meeting deficiencies in pre¬ 
cipitation towards the latter part of the Monsoon when the Hathia showers fail. 

54.2. Irrigation and intensive farming. —Water and moisture in the soil are necessary 
not only for the nutrition of the plant life but also for making an effective use of 
manures and fertilisers. Moreover, the entire system of intensive farming hinges on 
the increased dendity of cropping and intensive treatment of many individual orops. 
Most of the latter like potato, onion, etc., require frequent watering. Finally, all hot 
weather cultivation requires large quantities of water. 

54.3. A large number of mandays required for conservation and utilisation of water. — 
For all these reasons, the cultivator is to be encouraged to fill in his time-table for 
work by constructing his own channels of tube-wells, for excavating even small tanks 
and for digging wells. It is desirable that as far as possible, the farmer should be 
able to command his water-supply under his own control. The use of the water 
resources and the maintenance of the works would mean the addition of a considerable 
number of days to the programme of work of the cultivator. 

65. The Density oe the Cropping Routine. 

55.1. Flexibility of the structure of the cropping scheme. —The density of the cropping 
aoheme is made up of the number and succession of the various crops grown in oourse 
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of a year. The Committee sought to collect materials for drawing up an ideal scheme 
of an optimum density of cropping. But it was discovered that apart from suggesting 
the oroad principles; the Committee could not proceed with the work for two reasons, 
firstly, the pattern of the density would depend so much on the physical and economic 
factors in each locality that no standard scheme would be useful. Secondly, the work 
involves some intimate knowledge of both the science and practice of agronomy in 
laying down the rotational scheme. Hence it has already been recommended that the 
entire work of employment planning for the farmers should be taken up village or 
localitywise by the Block Development Organisations. 

55.2. Wide regional variations in the farming practices which have no justification .— 
The Committee lias, however, drawn certain conclusions about the spells of unemploy¬ 
ment in the different villages under the Sample Survey. It has also conducted certain 
investigations in the cultivation of certain crops and the results have been summarised 
in this chapter by way of illustration to show how the induction of the cultivation 
of jute, potato, etc., would tend to eliminate under-employment in the agricultural 
sector. The Committee were led to these investigations by the discovery of very wide 
divergences in the cropping schemes of different localities. It was discovered that even 
under quite favourable soil and climatic conditions for more intensive farming, the 
cultivators are satisfied with merely growing a single paddy or rabbi crop in most 
parts of the State. On the other hand, in a good number of localities the land is 
continuously under a successsion of crops throughout the year with very limited and 
regulated rest pauses for the soil. Then there are certain cultivating castes who 
practise highly intensive farming wherever they are. In this way we get ideal pictures 
of intensive farming side by side of the general prevalence of very careless and primitive 
types of farming. Such differences are visible even in the same village. 

55.3. The usual annual routine of agricultural employment. —The usual routine of 
the main farming operations is described below. But the routine indicates what can 
be and not what is done everywhere as a rule. Kor does it exhaust ail the possi¬ 
bilities. As may be noted, quite a number of labour intensive crops have not been 
mentioned because quite a number of separate alternative schemes are possible. 

Broadly, Aswii and Kartik are very busy months for the harvesting of many 
rainy season crops like, maize, mania, various small millets except Icodo. Side by side, 
fields are being prepared and the sowing of wheat, barley, peas, mustard, ma oor, 
khe ari, potato, sweet potato, kul.1T , etc., is going on. It is also the time for sowing 
various fruit bearing creepers and cold weather vegetables. Further, there is some 
employment in harvesting marooned fish. 

Aghan, too, is a fairly busy month because early variety of paddy starts being 
harvested. Urd also is harvested in this month. Barley may continue to be sown 
and broadcast sowing of khesar , gram, linseed, etc., is carried out. 

Work is less strenuous in Pus and Magh except for the harvesting of tiie main 
paddy crop. Fields are ploughed and manured in preparation for the planting of 
sugarcane. 

In the month of Falgui, the broadcast sowing of low-lani paddy and mung is 
carried out. Where conditions are favourable, Gheena , early mania and Je.tlnia maize 
are also sown. The major Rabbi crops start being harvested. 

Jn Cha t and Baisakh, those farmers who cultivate Rabb, crops are busy with the 
final processes of harvesting and with preparing the land for the coming rainy season 
cultivation. But the usual time-table admits of the induction of dry weather irrigated 
farming of many buffer and fodder orops. 
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Jelti and Asharh are again busy seasons when Bhadai maize, mctrua, arhar and urd 
are sown along with the large variety of quick growing small millets. 

Sawan and Bhado are the busy months in the paddy areas whan transplantation 
is done according to the conditions of rainfall. But the work is not at all continuous 
and oomes in spurts according to the volume and timing of rainfall. 

56. Intensive Culture of Individual Crops. 

56.1. Minimum and flexible intensiveness. —The subject of the density of cropping 
is distinct from the intensive treatment of any single crop. The intensity of cultiva¬ 
tion in terms of the application of labour and also other resources like manure at 
different stages may be pitched at different levels with reference to any particular 
crop. The number of preparatory ploughing, the intensity of manuring, the number 
of irrigation and of weeding and other operations may be varied above a minimum 
for each kind of crop. There are crops like tobacco and potato which require a very 
high minimum level of intensity. On the other hand deep water paddy does not 
involve any intensity of labour or manuring while transplanted paddy may be treated 
more or less intensively according to the choice of the cultivator. A speoifio example 
of how painstaking farmers may create additional profitable employment by utilising 
the scope for intensive farming may be given here. 

56.2. An example of flexible intensiveness. —Apart from the other operations, the 
Japanese method of paddy cultivation requires the fertiliser to be spread between the 
lines of plants and then it is puddled by hand spade or with a wheeled puddler. 
The fertiliser may also be mixed with earth and made into balls. A resourceful 
family in the Ranchi district with a large number of children adopted the system of 
mixing the fertiliser in clay, making small balls out of it and then inserting one ball 
by hand under the root system of each growing plant separately. It was reported that, 
as a result of this device, not only was there a saving in the quantity of the fertiliser 
used but that the outturn was higher than in the plot cultivated by the standard 
Japanese method. We cite this as an example of how agricultural operations may 
be planned to utilise additional labour force available in a large family and how the 
intensity of farming may be pitched at a level required for providing additional fruitful 
employment. 


57. The Farm Live-stock and Intensive Farming. 

57.1. Manifold values of the live-stock. —The farm live-stock is a socially useful and 
economically profitable employment creating factor on a holding. It is socially useful 
as providing animal products in the food resources of the nation, draught power for 
the farm and 75 per cent of the energy or heat used by the country through cow- 
dung. It is almost the only source of nutrition for the soil through farm-yard manure. 
The employment created by the live stock is of special value in that it provides work 
not only for adult males but also for women and children. It imparts a valuable 
flexibility to the management of the farm because the size of the live-stock can be 
adjusted to the volume and composition of the labour force of the family. As in 
Europe, the farmer may use the live-stock as his investment and incidentally increase 
his income as well as credit-worthiness. 

57.2. The size of the farm live-stock in relation to employment. —The typical family 
farm which we have visualised as the norm would hav^ on the farm at least a pair 
of bullocks if the family itself is at its full strength. Shri S. R. Bose had calculated 
some year back one aspect of the intensity of farming bearing on the present point. 
He showed that taking into consideration the number of draught animals (bulls, bullock? 



And male buffaloes), the number of acres sown per animal varied from 1.5 in Bhagai- 
pur to 4.2 in Saran and Champaran in 1944-45. The average area sown per plough 
was 10.2 acres in the seoond decad?, of the century and 7.2 acres in 1946. There 
were, however, very wide inter-district variations ranging from 11.1 acres in Champaran 
and 10.6 acres in Saran and Darbhanga to 4 acres in Bhagalpur, Dhanbad and 
Singhbhum. It may, however, be noted that there is a much larger number of farm 
animals in those districts which have large forest and waste land areas than in the 
densely cultivated districts. The normal minimum size of the farm live-stock is a pair 
of bullocks. But if the family is without an adult male head, the widow may just 
manage with one bullock. On the other hand, in case of the family being larger, 
the size of the live-stock is adjusted to the larger labour force of the family by 
having a pair of stronger bullocks suitable for bullock-carts also, and by adding one 
or more cows and she-buffaloes to the stock. In certain areas calves are reared for 
being sold as bullocks at the appropriate age. In these ways the live-stock introduces 
a flexibility in the management of a family farm and in the planning of full employ¬ 
ment according to the size of the family. 

Since the enforcement of complete ban on cow slaughter of both sex and all ages, 
the animal population on the farm, which is excessive at present, will further increase 
and compete with the farmer for the products of the land. We, therefore, recommend 
that castration of all bulls not required for breeding should be made mandatory. This 
will also lead to improved breeding of the live-stock. We also recommend a number 
of specific schemes so as to suit the requirement of good farming in the succeeding 
sub-sections. 

67.3. Employment value of stall-fed dairy animals. —This aspect of the economy deserves 
special consideration both from the point of view of the supply of food resources as 
well as of employment. It is known that pasture farming for dairy products or meat 
animals is only suitable for the wet regions of the world where there is rainfall through¬ 
out the year and surface evaporation of the moisture is not high as in the tropical 
regions. Hence in most parts of Bihar, cattle-rearing and dairying is only possible by 
stall-feeding. The practice of extensive pasturing in the plateau and foot-hill regions 
is really an outrage on the soil and quite unfruitful as shown by the type of scrub 
animals visible and complete lack of their dairying value. This necessity of stall- 
feeding emphasises the possibility and desirability of mixed arable-animal husbandry 
and a natural integration of these two wings of land utilisation. Systematic stall- 
feeding requires appropriate supply of fodder and more nutritive feed. The growing 
of fodder and roots for animals is another link in the density of cropping. But this 
side of farming practice has got to be popularised in Bihar. It is already being 
practised even in some regions which are drier than Bihar. The cultivation of fodder 
crops has got to be popularised. Sweet potato, which grows so easily in Bihar, is a 
very valuable cattle feed. 

57.4. Cow-dung gas plant. —The use of oow-dung for generating gas has passed 
beyond the stage of experimentation and it is recommended that the use of this type 
of gas plant may be one of the methods for bringing home to the cultivators the 
amenities of life which may be secured by the co-operative method. 

57.5. The place of bullock-cart in rural economy. —The bullock-cart continues to be 
the subject of adverse remarks. But it is impossible to under-estimate the value of 
this means of conveyance on the farm itself and as a subsidiary source of employment. 
It has been noted elsewhere from another point of view how it came to us as a 
pleasant surprise that in one of the sample villages near a large urban area, there 
was hardly any under-employment on account of the ownership and use of bullock- 
carts for hire by the cultivators of the village. It is known that most of the link 
roads between villages and main roads can only be negotiated by bullock-carts. Our 
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investigations have revealed that even on the metalled roads on which trucks enjoy 
special tractive advantages, the ordinary steel-tyre bullock-carts are successfully com¬ 
peting with the trucks for business up to a distance of twenty, and even thirty miles. 
The rubber-tyre carts are able to compete over much longer links. It may be noted 
in this connection that the average length of haul of the non-perishable goods carried 
between villages and markets or rail-heads is not very much above these lengths. 
Bullock-carts have also been found to be used profitably in even long distance through 
traffic in grains, potato, spices, onion, coal, etc., where other means of conveyance are 
not available. We recommend that as soon as the practicability of the device is 
demonstrated, the fruits of the experiments being carried on for improving the tyre, 
axle and wheel of the bullock-cart should be duly published and demonstrated in 
the Development Blocks. 


57.0. Live-stock and irrigation. —The strength of the live-stock is Ultimately connected 
with well irrigation. We think that wherever individual plots of Bh.i h land are of a 
viable size so that it can utilise the capacity of a well, the bullock-driven Raha' 
would be more suitable for irrigation than power driven pump. The Committee collected 
certain data on their relative economies, but could not conduct the investigation more 
extensively. The tentative conclusion was that the Rabat guaranteed sufficient discharge 
for the small family farm and provided more employment for the farm animals and 
men. It did not entail the additional cost of any power oil since much of the irriga¬ 
tion work is done when the bullocks are not busy with the plough. We recommend 
further investigations in the employment potentials and economy of the Raha 1 from 
the point of view of the under-employment of the farmers and of the rural craftsmen 
who would he provided with the work of manufacturing and repairing Rahats. 

57.7. Measures to control open grazing. —In course of our rural survey, we received 
reports from many places of the State, specially the plateau regions, that the soil of 
the area is capable of yielding more than one crop, and some farmers are also willing 
to grow it; hut they do not actually cultivate second crop for fear of being grazed 
by the cattle who are let loose after the harvest. We. therefore, recommend that 
suitable measures be taken to control open grazing. 

57.8. Establishment of plants to process fallen animals. —We refer here to our re¬ 
commendations in section 97 of chapter IX for establishment of plants to process 
fallen animals in the rural areas. There should be a schema for incentive payment to 
those who bring fallen animals to the centres of the plant. 

57.9. Other kinds of farm live-stock. —We are not considering pigs, sheep, poultry and 
t ie rearing of insects here because they do not seem to be normally integrated into 
our farming practices on a wide scale as yet. They have been considered in tie 
Appendices. Sheep farming is a specialised occupation. But goats do find a regular 
place in the farm live-stock of the poorer families'and provide some employment fci 
the children. 

58. Subsidiary occupations for the cultivators. —It can be realised how, as already 
noted, the normal routine of work of the cultivator can be fruitfully intensified to 
such an extent that it would be neither possible nor desirable to induct into farm 
management any exotic activities. There are a number of activities and occupations 
allied to agriculture which may be introduced as a part of the farm management 
according to the extent of the under-employment of the farmer if the holding is small. 
The results of a number of specific investigations are summarised in the appendices 
to this chapter together with remarks about the extent to which each can be inte 
grated into the routine of farming. Some of the occupations are naturally integrated 
to the work on the farm. The use of bullock-carts as a subsidiary occupation or 
gur-making are examples. There are other occupations which would be possible only 



if the family holding is too small to allow full employment even by an intensifica¬ 
tion of cultivation. This class of employment tends to shade into regular vocations 
of the small artisans and family industries which have been examined separately 
under the secondary sector. 

59. Concluding Remark ok the Scheme of Cropping Density and Intensively 

Treated Chops. 

59.1. Variation in and models of cropping schemes. —from what has been said 
already and from what would be gathered from the Appendices to this chapter, it 
would be clear that there need not be, and will not be, any standard pattern or 
structure of the cropping scheme for even the same locality and the village. There 
would be wide scope for the play of individual choice and preference which is 
the very essence of freedom. It would, however, be desirable to construct a number 
of schemes for each locality within the limits of the controlling factors as models 
so that the broad outlines as well as the scope for variations are brought out. 
The flexibility of the patterns to suit individual holdings and the size and preference 
of the families is quite essential. 

59.2. Calculation of the employment potential of each pattern. —As materials for 
calculating the employment potentials of the different models of cropping schemes are 
available to a certain extent but are not complete, further data on the number of 
mandays or fractional mandays required for many of the activities listed may be 
collected or calculated by the proposed employment planning organisation so as to 
have the necessary materials for the quantitative estimation of employment of 
each model. 

60. Employment on plantations.— Subdivision 0.3 of the Census tables classifies 
employment on plantations in the non-agricultural sector. This subdivision takes into 
account the workers, employers and the self-employed in tea, coffee and rubber plan¬ 
tations but does not include the sugar cane, betel—leaf and other plantations where 
the work is taken up along with other agricultural activities like cereal growing. 
We need not consider this class of employment here because the total number of per¬ 
sons in the subdivision was only 61(3 in 1951. It is likely that the researches and 
experiments which are under way in Chotanagpur under the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture may give rise to large- ;cale orchard industries for growing grapes, cashew-nut and 
citrus fruits. But fruit growing is counted as a part of the agricultural use of land 
in the statistical returns and not as a plantation industry. 


61. The Appendices to this Chapter. 

61.1. The appendices are not exhaustive but only illustrative. They are mainly con¬ 
cerned with employment values. —An attempt is made in the following Appendices to 
indicate the lines on which the employment potentials of some of the constituents 
of intensive farming may be worked out. We are not concerned here directly with the 
technique or agronomy of their cultivation, nor with the other aspects like food 
values. But the place of any one of these crops or of any other crop which may 
be studied in the dynamics of the consumption pattern of a growing economy is of 
significance from the employment point of view as indicating the shifts in the struc¬ 
ture of demand for farm produce, and so in the relative demand and Aggregate demand 
for labour devoted to them. It may also be noted that the appendices are illus¬ 
trative not merely of agricultural crops but include other items of productive activity 
which may be fitted into the managerial and working programme and time-table of 
the farmer. In fact, we have considered the farm economy in a comprehensive sense 
throughout our examination of the subject of intensive farming. 

39Lab.— 



61.2. The appendices show the, method of calculating labour intensiveness and employ¬ 
ment potentials .—Although we sought to collect data for estimating the additional 
number of mandays which each crop or activity would add and the place of each in the 
pattern as well as in the annual time-table of farming, our resources did not permit 
exhaustive investigations. For these reasons, the calculations and the remarks in some 
of the appendices are to be treated as merely illustrative of a methodology for more 
comprehensive calculations covering all such activities. The Committee thinks that 
this line of investigation deserves to be undertaken for a large number of specific 
crops and activities in the two aspects of additional labour intensiveness and the scope 
for filling them into the time-table of farming. 

61.3. List of the activities examined. —The following is a list of the activities we 
have examined more or less intensively. The results are summarised in the Appendices 
very briefly. It is proposed that some of these studies in tho employment potentials 
of specific activities may be printed and circulated in greater details :— 

( i ) Fish-cura-paddy culture. 

(ii) Buffer crops. 

(Hi) Jute. 

(iv) Tobacco. 

(«) Potato. 

(vi) Onion. 

(vii) Palwal. 

(viii) Chilli. 

(ix) Chewing sugarcane. 

(x) Sweet potato. 

(xi) Ginger, turmeric, etc. 

(xii) Betal vine. 

(xiii) Bamboo. 

(xiv) Fibrous, cellulose and tanning materials, fodder and fuel, 

(xv) Aromatic plants. 

(xvi) Banana. 

(xvii) Papaya. 

(xviii) Fruit growing. 

(xi:v) Vegetable growing. 

(xx) Other farm activities. 

(xxi) Sugarcane crushing. 

(xxii) Gut and Khandsari in the Scheme of Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission. 

(xxiii) Bullock cart transportation. 

D. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY, REARING 0? SMALL ANIMALS AND INSECTS AND 

FISHERY. 

62. Explanation of the categories of this Sub-heading .—In the census terminology, 
animal husbandry has been called stock raising and classed as Subdivision 0.1 of the 
non-agricultural occupations. Similarly, the rearing of small animals and insects 
includes poultry farming, bee-keeping, lac culture, silk-worm rearing and similar other 
productive activities are included in Subdivision 0.2 of the non-agricultural occupa¬ 
tions. From the point of view of employment and in actual practice we do not 
find any of them as specialised and independent occupations as assumed by the Census 
terminology except to a very limited extent. We rather find them as occupations 
subsidiary to farming. It is for this reason that even though the Census of 1961 
returned only 18,538 persons as engaged in stook raising, the live-stock population of 
Bihar numbered 256 lakh farm animals (cows, bulls and bullocks, buffaloes both 
male and female, goats and sheep) by the separate live-stock census of the year, and 
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the pig population stood at 6.53 lakh. Similarly, the number of persons engaged 
in poultry farming, bee-keeping and silk-worm rearing was returned as 4,734 even 
though the number of poultry (cocks, hens, chicken, ducks, drakes and ducklings) 
by the live-stock census was over 82 lakh. It is for this reason that we have con¬ 
sidered all these economic activities as a part of the normal work of the farming 
families and have looked upon all of them from the point of view of reducing un¬ 
employment and under-employment of the farm population by intensifying the activi¬ 
ties on the farms and thus inducting a flexibility in farm management and economy. 
This stand is justified not only from the employment point of view but also because 
our seasonal rainfall, high rate of evaporation and other climatic conditions do not 
create favourable conditions for cattle grazing and pasture farming which require very 
humid climatic conditions and continuous rainfall throughout the year. It is for this 
reason that we have considered a mixed arable-animal husbandry and stall-feeding on 
cut-fodder, fodder derived from crop-growing and on roots as more appropriate for 
our State both from the point of view of natural controls and of the employment 
situation. What is really needed is that our farmers should adopt the farming prac¬ 
tices of the advanced European countries where the holdings are put partly under 
cereals and partly under roots and fodder grasses in rotation both for maintaining 
the fertility of the soil as well for feeding the farm live-stock. 

63. Stock raising and daiying and specialised or mixed occupations. —We have, 
however, no objection to the efforts of the State to develop specialised stock-raising 
and dairying in view of the need of improving the supply of protective food. Further 
progress of the economy and increase in the level of national and per capita income"* 
would, as it has already started to do, change the structure of demand and create 
an increasing demand for more of animal products in the food of the people, hence, 
the scheme of key villages and milk-pockets for the raising of dairying and draught 
animals and for developing dairying in selected localities is quite appropriate and has 
got an appreciable employment value. Apart from these milk pockets, pasture-farming 
is possible and is being practised to a limited extent in certain regions with appre- 
•iable moisture in the soil and atmosphere. There are certain areas along the foot¬ 
hills of the Himalayas in Champaran and Purnea, the area of the Kosi river, certain 
parts of the plateau region where pasture farming may be possible. 

64. Comparative employment value of specialised and mixed animal husbandry may 
be examined. —For the reasons stated above, and arising out of our emphasis on ani¬ 
mal husbandry as a method of farming intensification, we have not been able to 
give more attention to the calculation of the employment potentials of animal hus¬ 
bandry as a separate and specialised trade. We, therefore, consider it to be desirable 
that the proposed State Committee on Employment should study the subject of animal 
husbandry under both the systems of mixed farming and specialised occupation from 
the employment point of view, inter alia, along the lines suggested here. The pro¬ 
jection of effective demand may be worked out by studying the dynamics of demand 
and finding out how and on what lines the consumer demand gets restructured at 
different levels of income. The agronomy of mixed cropping for growing fodder grasses 
and roots from the economic as well as from the soil nutrition point of view may be 
examined. The employment value of the two kinds of animal husbandry may also 
be examined. It should not be difficult to estimate the mandays intensity per animal 
under the two systems. 

65. Sheep and goat rearing. —We have seen that goat rearing easily fits into the 
routine of the poorer farming families, specially if they have many children. Sheep 
rearing, however, is a specialised job since no suitable size of herd can be reared 
without pasturing. The employment value of sheep rearing should, therefore, be exa- 
jnjnefl further after collecting the necessary data abopt the breed, availability of 
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pasturing facilities and other technical aspect of sheep rearing. According to the live¬ 
stock census of 1951, Bihar had 59.41 lakh goats and 10.49 lakh sheep. The impor¬ 
tance of goat lies in the fact that it is almost the sole source of the supply of meat 
in Bihar and in India. Moreover, Bihar exports a large number of goats for meat 
purposes to the neighbouring States regularly. 

66. Pig breeding and rearing .—The Committee has collected useful data on this 
subject all of which may not be utilised at present. The pig is a very valuable 
farm animal in Europe, America and China. In India, too, in certain regions and 
among some communities pig-rearing is a hereditary occupation of the poor. The live¬ 
stock census of 1951 showed the hog population in Bihar to be 6.53 lakh. In Europe, 
on the other hand, it is a line closely integrated into small scale and medium scale 
farming, and the pig is a major constiutent of the farm live-stock. Both breeding 

and fattening may be done by the farmer or there may be a separate trade in 

buying small pigs for fattening them for the slaughter house. One great advantage 
of the pig is that the rate of growth of the meat on the pig and the return in 
terms of the meat for the cost of the feed is higher than that for any other meat 
animal. For this reason and on account of the profitable employment provided, it is 

considered to be a very good line for intensive labour as well as investment by the 

farmer in Europe. The special reason for our emphasis on pig breeding is the fact 

that even though consumption in India may be limited, a good market for the meat 

exists and can be expanded in some South East Asian countries to pay for our 

imports of rice. Moreover, it is believed that there would be further employment in 

processing the meat on scientific lines. It may not be necessary or possible to intro¬ 
duce pig breeding or rearing on a very wide scale in Bihar. But it should be possible 
to foster it, improve the breed and organise the business for those who are the 
traditional pig keepers. Something is being done on these lines in the Santhal Par- 
ganas. These measures may be adopted for the economic rehabilitation of the land¬ 
less families among them. It is not an appropriate policy to seek to find land for 
every landless family in view of the diversification of the economy which is called 
for. 

67. SEMCTTI/rtnRB. 

67.1. A countryside occupation .—Sericulture is clearly an activity for the country¬ 
side whether confined to the collection of cocoon from trees and shrubs or requiring 
regular indoor rearing of the worms. We have already seen that it does not appear 
to be a thoroughly specialised occupation. On the other hand, the work of providing 
mulberry and castor plant leaves, of feeding the worms, of cleaning the containuers and 
stands daily, of attending to the cocoons, and so on are so continous that seri¬ 
culture cannot be taken up just as a casual side-line or hobby in the slack season 
and dropped in the busy agricultural season. Even the guarding of the tassar worms 
and the cocoons on trees on the outskirts of the village or of the jungle from crows 
and other predatory birds requr'es constant care by women and children. Though the 
tassar worms thrive on the leaves of -al, arjun and asan and do not require being 
reared indoors, efforts to domesticate them have been made successfully. Moreover, 
the eri and mulberry varieties entail the cultivation of castor and mulberry plants 
for the large quantities of leaves consumed by the worms. Hence, the business can 
be taken up only in the rural areas. Taking all the facts into account we conclude 
that except for the culture of the tassar variety to some extent, sericulture tends 
to become a fairly specialised occupation but confined to the rural area. So it is 
integrated to the agricultural economy but it can only become an occupation subsidiary 
to farming where the women and children can take up the work. Or it has got to 
be the main occupation specially suitable for families with small holdings and for 
most of those classed as landless families. 
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67.2. Employment value of sericulture. —The occupation has ample scope for expan¬ 
sion and the employment potentials are appreciable in view of the fact that the 
demand of the silk weavers for yarns continues to remain unsatisfied. The silk 
industry has enjoyed tariff protection since 1934 and great strides have been made 
in the industry. Under the overall plans, direction and encouragement of the Central 
Silk Board, India as a whole has made good progress in the production and manufac¬ 
ture of silk. The Government of Bihar, too, have taken steps to increase the num¬ 
ber of seed rearing centres of all the types of worms, for increasing the supply of 
feed for worms and for propagating the proper type of mulberry tree in order to 
improve the quality of the silk. Efforts have also been made for imparting training 
in rearing and in the reeling and spinning process. In spite of all these efforts and 
the progress made, it appears that Bihar, which claimed to be the second largest 
silk producing State in India in 1953 has lost ground to Kashmir, Mysore and Assam, 
as revealed before the Tariff Commission in 1958. 

67.3. The necessity of improving the rearing practices of the small rearers. —We feel 
that this slow progress in Bihar is due to the fact that sericulture continues to be 
a side-line activity in the rural areas and it has not been possible to improve the 
rearing practices of the very large number of small rearers. We are of the view 
that further investigations are necessary to establish how the activity can be fitted 
into the farming, programme of the average cultivators with large families as a side 
occupation and how it can be made into the main occupation of the small holders 
and of the landless families. Investigation is also necessary to find ways and means 
for the supply of feed for the worms if landless families are encouraged to take up 
the occupation. We have not been able to assess the employment value of this 
activity in all these different forms, and we wish that this assessment may also be 
made along with the investigations on the other points noted above. 

68. Fishery or Fish-culture and Fishing. 

68. The employment potentials of fishery are not brought out fully by the number 
returned as engaged in fishing in Subdivision 0.6 of non-agricultural occupations in 
the Census of 1951. The figure stood at 16,505 in that year and takes into account 
only the number engaged in fishing as a whole-time occupation. We shall presently 
see that just as forestry does not simply mean exploitation of the forest wealth, 
fishing is only one occupational aspect of fishery. We shall see that in most parts of 
Bihar, fish culture may he made into an important subsidiary occupation integrated 
to farming and land utilisation. 

68.1. Production of fish in Bihar. —It was estimated in 1945 that the production 
of fish in Bihar was about 10 lakh maunds, of which 5 lakh maunds was exported to 
other States. Thus even before the separation of East Pakistan, Bihar was the 
second largest producer of fresh water fish. It is possible that the actual harvest 
of fish stands at a higher figure if we take into account all the fish from shallow 
water, marooned fish as the water in the rivers begin to recede when the rainy season 
is over, the mud fish and fish in the confined waters of tanks caught and consumed 
locally. What is exported consists mostly of the larger varieties caught in the 
rivers. Even this figure does not take into account the potentials of production if 
regular fish-culture is developed and added to the more occupation of fish harvesting. 

68.2. Employment potentials of fishery. —The employment potentials of fishing and 
fish-oulture can be brought out clearly if we remember that the mere harvesting 
of fish provides only a fraction of the total volume of employment which is possible 
by systematic fish-culture. Our statistics do not classify the area under water sepa¬ 
rately as is found in the statistical accounts of West Bengal. But it has been esti¬ 
mated that the total area of land under water perennially is 3 lakh acres while the area 
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Under deep water paddy cultivation is 5 lakh acres. The latter retains water through¬ 
out the rainy season and upto December so that it is possible to adopt fish-ctm- 
paddy culture in this area. We have not been able to get figures separately for the 
area of tanks, of jheels, of river beds permanently under water and of the area 
inundated additionally during the rains. The last one is of importance because most 
varieties of fish migrate up stream for spawning, and large quantities of marooned fish 
are caught as the water recedes. We have also to note that the dams and re¬ 
servoirs of the Damodar Valley Corporation have added considerably to the area 
under water and the Corporation has for the first time started systematic fish-culture 
on a large scale. 

68.3. Productivity of land under fish-culture. —With this appreciable area under water 
suitable for fish-culture, it is also noteworthy that systematic fish-culture can be as 
productive as any other land use. It has been calculated by fishery experts that the 
yield of fish per acre in the areas of jheels, rivers and other unconfined waters ranges 
from 5 to 10 maunds annually, the yield from confined waters in tanks may range 
from 10 to 15 maunds. In certain cases of well prepared and intensively manured 
tanks even an yield of 40 maunds has been claimed. In any case, even a much 
discounted figure can compare very favourably in maundage, and even more in food 
value and money value, with the average yield of a little over 6 maunds of foodgrains 
per acre. 

68.4. Employment value of fishery examined further. —From the employment point of 
view, we have to draw a clear distinction between mere fish harvesting, as is being 
done so far, and regular fish-culture. The latter has not made much progress so far. 
It is clear that the scope for employment is limited in fish harvesting or the catching 
of fish from rivers, jheels and tanks. If fish-culture is introduced as a regular 
business there would be additional employment for a very much larger number of per¬ 
sons, we may examine fish-culture as a source of employment, from two points: 
firstly, as a subsidiary occupation for the farmers owning tanks; and secondly as a 
specialised enterprise. If the farmers owning tanks in their holdings take up regular 
fish rearing by properly stocking them, regularly undertaking the care of the tanks 
and their manuring, these operations should provide employment for them as well as 
for the fisher folk. Moreover, increased production would provide further employment 
in netting, transportation and retailing of fish. 

As a result of the Land Reforms in Bihar, most of the tanks and jheels in the 
zamindari estates in which tenancy or balcatht rights had not been created, came over 
to the State. But the Revenue Department Officials are so busy with their other 
responsibilities that the tanks are not being looked after even to the extent to which 
they were taken care of by the Zamindars or their agents. Not only no efforts have 
been made to exploit them systematically for fish-culture, as was expected, but even 
the proceeds of the fish harvesting leases are reported to have fallen very much 
below the amounts which the Zamindars were able to realise. 

The Committee have considered the question of scientific and planned utilisation of 
the water resources of the State for fish-culture with a view to increase employment 
and food supply and they are making the following recommendations :— 

(1) The State Government may modify the present system of management of 

tanks and jheels in such a way as may lead to increase both of revenue 
and employment. 

(2) They may oonsider, whether the Department of Fishery may take over suoh 

Government tanks and jheels as they oan manage as a profit-making enter¬ 
prise on business fines. 
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(3) while the overall management and control of the enterprise by the District 
Fishery authority would be necessary for technical direction and supervi¬ 
sion, it may be considered whether on-the-spot management and working 
may be entrusted to village panchayats where they exist, or to co-operatives 
of fishermen where they may be organised. The sub-leasing of particular 
tanks to individuals for the sake of intensive individual care may also be 
considered. 


69. Bee-xeepixg. 

69.1. General Remarks. —We have still been thinking of bee-keeping as a hobby. 
But it may be a profitable business for easy integration into the usual farming rou¬ 
tine as it docs not tend to develop into the whole-time and serious occupation which 
silk rearing does. But serious efforts should be made to interest about four to six 
persons in each village according to its size to take it up. Any general propaganda 
may not succeed. With our tropical vegetation and the availability of the flowers of 
trees, plants and shrubs for the nectar collected by the bees, bee-keeping should be 
very successful in Bihar. Another social service of bee-keeping deserves mention be¬ 
cause it is not generally emphasised. One of the factors determining the outturn of 
a crop is the extent to which the flowers are pollinated. This is the function of 
wind and of insects. It is for this reason that every orchard in Europe has got its 
neoessary complement of bee-hives. In the U. S. A., hive-keepers are hired by farmers 
to move to their farms with the hives for achieving a higher level of pollination so 
as to secure higher outturns for even cereals and vegetables. It is claimed that the 
presence of hives accounts for a clear percentage increase in the outturn of crops. 
We recommend that the Government may experiment on this factor for increasing 
food production and the Government farms should also be encouraged to maintain 
bee-hives. 

69.2. Bee-keeping in the list of the approved industries of the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission.- —Bee-keeping was adopted for the patronage of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Board during the First Five-Year Plan period. Yet it has made 
very good progress in India as a whole. The scheme includes encouragement to col¬ 
lection of wild honey, setting up of apiaries as well as nurseries for multiplying 
the hives for sale and facilities for the supply of hives and appliances at subsidised 
rates. A well-knit hierarchic organisation for developing the industry has been set up 
and there is good provision for training educated persons to take it up as a small 
enterprise. 

We have already noted that there is very good scope for all the activities listed 
in the programme in this State. 

70. Poultry Keeping. —This Committee is not concerned with the technical aspects 
of poultry keeping. Investigations and enquiries show that poultry keeping can be 
very easily integrated into the routine of the farmers if carried on on a small scale. 
So far it is confined to certain castes and communities and the Department of Agri¬ 
culture has been making available birds and eggs of the selected types suitable for 
egg-laying or table purpose to the rearers. From employment point of view, the 
collection of certain data, which could not be done, is necessary and it is recommen¬ 
ded that this may be taken up. It has been found that beyond a certain size of 
the flock, the work tends to become a whole-time job. It also becomes necessary to 
have a fenced-in chicken run, and a water-pond, if there are ducks, too. All this is 
necessary because the birds commit serious depredations after sowing by eating up the 
seeds sown in the fields and also by destroying the young and tender plants as they 
come out of the soil. There is, then the question of calculating the recurring cost 
of poultry rearing on a larger soale if the food for larger flocks has got to be purchased 
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because Che birds cannot simply nve on picking their grub by being let loose. 
.Finally there is the question of serious epidemics afflicting the flock of chicken and of 
the business risk involved thereby. It is reported that effective vaccines and sera are 
availably but they are not known widely as yet. 

For all these reasons, further investigations are necessary on these points. The 
calculation of demand and of the potentials of employment would not be difficult 
to make. 

71. Lac Culture. —Investigations have shown that the cultivation of lac, wherever 
the host trees can thrive, can be easily fitted into the normal routine of the average 
farmer. The main question is that it has got to be introduced in each locality on 
such a scale that it would provide sufficient employments for a skilled unit for the 
collection and marketing of the harvest. There are great fluctuations in the price 
of lac, but the large number of small cultivators are not worried by it. The Forest 
Department of Bihar has been concentrating on the production of brood lac for 
distribution among the villages where the nost trees like Kusum and Palas grow. 
During the Second Five-Year Flan, twenty brood lac farms are being established and 
another twenty would be added in the succeeding plan period. 

E. —The Extractive Industries. 

72. Main features of the Extractive Industries. —The resources exploited by the extrac¬ 
tive industries represent wasting assets which do not regenerate like the resources of 
agriculture, forestry and fishery. These resources, subjected to extractive industries, 
are mainly found underground though some of them may be available on the surface 
like saltpotre and salt. There are various schemes of classifying these resources. These 
need not detain us as the point of view from which we consider them is different. 
Many of these metallic and non-metallic minerals are of very strategic importance in 
industry even though their direct employment value of the mining operations is 
almost negligible. It may also bo noted that we are considering in this chapter only the 
employment generated directly in the mining operations. Tne employment generated 
by them indirectly in transport and processing would naturally fall under other heads. 

73. The mineral wealth of Bihar. —The State of Bihar is the leading State of India 
with regard to the deposits and production of the most important minerals found 
in the country. They consist of coal, iron-ore, manganese and lime-stone. So far the 
Singhbhum mines are the only source of copper. Bauxite of high quality is being 
mined in the Ranchi district. One-fifth of the chromite mined in India comes from 
Bihar. The State produces good quality of China clay and fire clay. Over 85 per cent 
of the Kyanite and 60 per cent of the mica produced in India come from Bihar, and 
the Kyanite deposits of Singhbhum are the largest in the world. 

74. Emplo men in Coal Mining.— The census of 1951 gave the number of coal 
miner;) as 1,10,713 men and 24,402 women, or a total of 1,35,115 miners. The figure 
given in the departmental statistics which would bo more reliable, is 190 thousand 
for Bihar in 1951. 

Figures available for the years up to 1956 show that those engaged in mining in 
Bihar constitute over 50 per cent of the ooal miners in India. Tnis percentage, however, 
has shown a steady fall from year to year since 1951. It was slightly Jes 3 than 54 
percent in 1951 and stood at 50.31 per cent in 1956. This is not surprising in view 
of the forced developments of ooal mining in the other parts of India under the 
soheme of rapid development of thermal power and other metallurgical, chemical and 
engineering industries and the special attention devoted to regional balancing. Great 
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developments are being registered in Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. 
Thirdly, the production of coal has been increasing from year to year in India from 
34.43 mill ion tons in 1951 to 39.28 million tons in 1956, and the target of Second 
Five-Year Plan is to increase it to 60 million tons. The production in Bihar, tod, 
went up from 18.58 million tons in 1951, to 19.60 million tons in 1956 and further 
steady expansion is inevitable. The next feature is that in spite of the increase in 
production, the absolute figure of employment in coal mining has shown an almost 
steady fall from 190 thousand in 1951 to 177 thousand in 1958. The Committee 
however, does not feel alarmed over this feature and is prepared for a further fall 
or at least no great increase in the number of coal miners, for reasons explained 
here. The fact is that it would be impossible to increase the output from the coal 
mines according to the targets of the present and the coming plants with the tradi¬ 
tional methods of cutting and raising or hauling coal. Only the use of explosives to 
loosen coal and the use of mechanical cutters, shovels and hauling equipment can 
enable us to attain the target of output of 100 million tons by 1965 or even of 
60 million tons by 1961. The Second reason for our being reconciled to this trend of 
stagnation or even a fall in the number of miners employed is that the cost of raising 
coal affects the entire economy. If the cost of production can be kept down by 
increasing the output per miner, it would mean a lower cost structure for thermal 
power, iron and steel, heavy chemicals, railway transportation as well as all other 
producer and consumer goods. Thirdly, mechanisation in coal mining would takeaway 
much hard and strenuous exertion and also increase the wage rate of the miners. 
Fourthly, mechanisation would create avenues for better paid skilled jobs in place of 
the hard manual and musoular labour. Fifthly, when we take into account the more 
up-to-date methods of treating coal in the washeries and consider other activities connect¬ 
ed with the processing of coal, we shall find that the reduction in the number of 
jobs in mining is more than made up by the net increase in employment in the indus¬ 
tries processing and utilising coal. A word of caution, however, is necessary. The 
Department of Labour and Employment has got to be alert to watch that while the 
avenue of the traditional employment of the manual workers in Bihar becomes restrict¬ 
ed, the people of the State get their due share in the increasing number of the more 
skilled as well as better paid jobs created by mechanisation, coal washeries, and the 
processing of coal to avoid increase in unemployment. During the last few years, 
from the First Five-Year Plan itself, and specially after the establishment of the 
National Coal Development Corporation of India with its headquarters at Ranchi, 
vigorous efforts are being made to train the large number of managers, engineers 
and technicians right down to sirdars in a number of special institutions. The Central 
Government should be requested to issue instructions to the recruiting authorities to 
give due consideration to the claims of the people of the State in the industries located 
in this State. 

76. Employment in iron ore mining .—As is fully known, the iron ore mines of Bihar 
are rich in high grade ore. But, as in the case of coal mining, iron ore mining also 
shows a steady trend of rising annual output and steadily falling employment in the 
mining operations after 1953. The number of miners in Bihar which 10.6 thousand in 
1951 rose to 15.88 thousand in 1953, and has been falling steadily since then. 
Here also this trend is due to mechanisation which is necessary for increasing the 
supply of ore and for keeping down the cost of production of iron and steel for the 
benefit of the entire economy. 

76. Employment in manganese ore mining .—Bihar contributes only about 4 per cent 
of this vitally necessary metal required for steel, aluminium and other industries. 
The number ofminers employedjias fluctuated about to 1,000. We do not know whether 
mechanisation is economically possible if the mining operations are carried on 
on a small scale. 
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77. Unemployment in copper ore mining. —Until such time that workable copper 
mines are found elsewhere, Bihar will continue to be the sole-contributor of copper 
in India. The number of miners has reached the figure of over 4,000, and there is 
little likelihood of mechanisation in copper ore mining. Copper is one of the vitally 
necessary metals for industrial growth and the indigenous supply is so limited that the 
Government of India are making strenuous efforts to search other deposits. Hence, at 
least a steady employment can be counted upon. 

78. Employment in bauxite mining. —Bauxite is the ore from which alumina is pro¬ 
duced by a mechanical process before this alumina is reduced to virgin aluminium by 
electrolytic process. Bihar has been pioneer in the mining of bauxite and in the manu¬ 
facture of alumina. The ore of Bihar mined in the Ranchi district is of a very high 
quality. Aluminium is tending to become a versatile metal on account of the diffe¬ 
rent uses of the metal, as it is, as well as an alloy material and a substitute for other 
metals. The scarcity of alloy metals like copper, nickel, tin, etc., has made the country 
anxious to use aluminium as a substitute for many of these scarce metals. Hence, 
we expect a steadily mounting demand for and production of aluminium and an ex¬ 
pansion of employment in bauxite mining in spite of developments elsewhere in India. 
The total number of persons employed in mining, however, is less than 500. 

79. Other minor miner a s —There are a few other minerals which are 
mined in Bihar and are of great importance industrially, though their separate 
or combined employment value is rather small. Kyanite, which is so highly 
valued for refractory purposes, is one of them and the largest deposit of 
this mineral is in a belt which starts from Kharsawan in Singhbhum. The mining 
operations employ about 2,500 people. The number of miners engaged in the mining 
of chromite ore has fluctuated between 762 in 1952 and 185 in 1955. Employ¬ 
ment in steatite mining has increased from 251 in 1952 to 625 in 1956. Tin ore 
mining barely employs a dozen or so. Employment in graphite mining had increased 
steadily from 3 in 1953 to 213 in 1956. Asbestos is another important mineral, very 
important by itself, but employing a fluctuating number between 200 and 350. Em¬ 
ployment in apatite mining is small and ranges between 100 and 250 though it is 
a valuable mineral for the manufacture of phosphatic fertiliser which is so necessary for 
our soil. 

80. Minerals for ceramic, glass and refractory Industries. —Bihar produces about 48 
per cent of the china clay of India and employs about 2,600 miners. Fireclay extraction 
employs about 300 and whiteclay about 800 persons. But the employment value does 
not show the importance and place of these minerals in the present industrial struc¬ 
ture or the future build-up of our economy. 

81. Building materials, road metals and other stones. —The mining of lime-stone is 
important both industrially as well as from the employment point of view. Employment 
has fluctuated round about 7,000 persons. The future trend is not very clear in view 
of the fairly generous occurrence of lime-stone in other states. Extraction of stone 
from igneous rock as a road metal and for structural foundations is very important and 
employment in the industry has increased from about 2,000 to 4,000 as a result of large 
constructional works and road developments. 

82. Mica mining and its high employment value .—In the employment economy of Bihar, 
mica is the most important mineral next to coal. Unfortunately, the mica industry 
and trade are so much at the mercy of foreign markets that the fluctuations in de¬ 
mand and price disturb a trend of steady employment and produce acute and recur¬ 
ring hardships among the miners. Employment in mica mining stood at 27,396 in 1951, 
and gradually fell to 10,102 in 1954 but again reached the figure of 19,336 in 1956. 
There is such an ample volume of literature on mica mining industry and trade that 
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we do not propose to go into any details here. The industrial aspects have been 
considered in the chapter on the Secondary or Industrial Sector. It remains to be 
mentioned here that if the industrial processing of mica, and consequently the demand 
for raw mica can be put on a sound footing, the mining business should be able to 
provide a steady level of employment. This conclusion is drawn from the fact that 
i/he geological character of the mica-bearing formations would preclude the possibi¬ 
lity of any large mechanisation of mica mining. We, therefore, recommend that the 
Centre and the State Government should introduce measures so that stable conditions 
may be created in mica industry for stabilisation of prices and employment. 

83. Water .—It is quite logical that we consider water under the Primary or Basic 
Industries as one of the important raw materials of the economy as it has been treated 
by Brown and Dey in the book “ India’s Mineral Wealth” . Water, however, is both aprodu- 
cer and a consumer commodity like coal or wood. It is the very basis of all 
life. All important industries require such large quantities of water that a locality 
with all other raw materials may fail to establish an industry unless a regular supply 
of sufficient quantity of water is available. Hence, the husbanding of the water resour¬ 
ces, whether surface, sub-soil or subterranean is of basic importance not only for 
agriculture and urban life but also for industries. All the important branches of 
science and technology, geography, geology, chemistry, meteorology, engineering, mecha¬ 
nics, etc. have to contribute to the solutions of the problems of water supplies in 
all their various aspects. Water supply, therefore, is a complex subject and the em¬ 
ployment aspect may not be easily examined at one place. It is, therefore, the practice 
to consider it under different heads in relation to agriculture, flood control, river 
training, irrigation, hyiel-works, river-valley projects, industrial overheads, inland 
navigation, urbanisation, public health, etc. 

84. General conclusions about the employment aspects of mining and quarrying .—The 
analysis and statistics of the mining industries have got to be interpreted in the broad 
terms of employment. Taking the labour market as a whole, the absolute number of 
persons employed in the various mining and quarrying industries is not very large 
and comes to round about 2.3 or 2.4 lakh in a total non-agricultural economically 
active population which might Ue about 20 lakh at present. Nor is there much likeli¬ 
hood of any great increase in the absolute number of the persons engaged in the ex¬ 
tractive industries. These industries, however, form the base or the foundations on 
which the major part of the superstructure of the processing and manufacturing 
industries are built up, tier upon tier. They further create the need for building up 
the overheads of the transport systems of all kinds. It is noteworthy that even in the 
absolute volume or in the percentage of ail industrial activities in the Secondary 
Sector, the share in value of the products as well as the employment value of the 
mineral based industries is greater than that of the agriculture based industries, though 
the latter begin to become important ia the Tertiary Sector. 






APPENDICES TO CHATTER IX 
APPENDIX NO. 1. 


Fish-cum-paddy Culture. 

We consider this line to be eminently suitable for being integrated into the normal 
farming routine. It would be specially suitable for holdings consisting mainly of deep 
water paddy fields and with only a limited area of elevated land. The work involved 
would not be much, but it would necessitate the putting up of solid embankments 
round the plot to hold baok water unless it is a natural depression, jheel or filled 
up tank. The construction of embankment would be easier in the plateau regions 
where paddy fields may consist of excavated plots or of slightly sloping land 
embanked on one side only. This device would not be possible in very soft clay soil. 
It has been already noted that the Fishery Department estimates the area of land 
suitable for deep-water-paddy, and so for fish-cww-paddy culture, in Bihar at 5 lakh 
acres. It has been demonstrated that the simultaneous culture of fish also increases 
the yield of paddy on account of the manurial value of fish droppings and the 
constant stirring of water by the movement of the fishes. It has been further 
ascertained that the little additional labour required for looking after the fish culture 
can be easily fitted into the normal pattern of the farm work. 


APPENDIX NO. 2. 

Buffer Crops. 

The term buffer crop has been used with a number of meanings covering 
a variety of crops and a number of arguments for their inclusion in the cropping 
scheme. Sometimes a minor crop is mixed with a major one as an insurance against 
the unpredictable conditions of climate, rainfall, flood or drought. Thus in certain 
belts liable to inundation in some year, and normal or deficient rainfall in another, 
seeds of paddy, arhar, maize, seasammn and urd are sown in a mixture. As dis¬ 
tinguished from this practice, the inclusion of a subsidiary crop may be for the 
purpose of fodder, or because one of the mixed crops is growing up slowly and the 
other one is a quick growing one which can be harvested earlier like munj from 
paddy fields. Sometimes a paying but exhausting crop may be mixed with one which 
contributes towards a replenishment of the fertility of the soil, and thus acts as 
a buffer in this sense. 

There may be quite a distinct objective and method of buffer cropping when the 
cultivation of a crop is inducted to fill some gap in the time-table of cultivation. 
We have seen that the density of cropping is one of the main methods of intensive 
farming. From this point of view we come across so many levels of intensivencss, 
ranging from single cropping to continuous cropping, that serious agronomic research 
into the value of different buffer and minor crops, whether cereals, roots or fodder, 
from the points of view of adjustments in the time-tabie of cultivation, of the 
effects on fertility and of the objective of reducing under-employment, is very desirable. 
It is desirable that both the direct and the indirect effects on the intensity of em¬ 
ployment are taken into account. For example, a buffer crop may by itself be less 
labour intensive, but it may provide valuable feed and fodder to enable a higher 
intensity of farming by making it easier to increase the size of the farm live-stock. 
The cultivation of sweet potato is an example. 

Investigations and further research in the cultivation of hot weather crops and 
further adaptation of other seasonal crops to hot weather farming conditions are also 
polled for, This is all the more necessary in view of the increasing use of wells 
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other minor irrigation works. Moreover, the emphasis of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry and better nutrition of the farm animals require that the draught animals, 
too, are not under-employed and earn the higher cost of their maintenance. The use 
of Rahat irrigation would be a method of remedying under-employment of bullocks. 

The Committee has not got much data on the subject of this Appendix, and it is 
recommended that further research and study by agronomists and agricultural econo¬ 
mists in this wide and oomplex subject for reducing under-employment be taken up, 
So far, the major responsibility for solving the problem of seasonal unemployment in 
agriculture has been left to cottage and house industries. It is desirable that the 
agronomists too share in the responsibility for finding the ways out, 

APPENDIX NO. 3. 

Jute Cultivation. 

The cultivation of jute is being considered here as a buffer crop because even 
though the superior Muniyan variety is a major crop by itself for the farmer who 
lay emphasis on jute as the main crop, the Jaliyasi variety may be grown as supple¬ 
mentary to paddy since it can be harvested before the transplantation of paddy in 
the same field. Even Muniyasi can be grown in succession to such Jtabi crops as 
can be harvested in time to allow the fields to be ploughed and prepared for its 
timely sowing in February to March. The Muniyasi crop is harvested in July and 
August. The Jaliyasi variety can be grown in the paddy fields which may be ploughed 
from January to March. The crop is harvested in September to October. Thus it 
would be seen that only by very prompt operations and an appropriate selection of 
the type of the Rabi crop and of the succeeding paddy crop that the double crop¬ 
ping would be possible. It is reported that the Jaliyasi variety tends to enrich the 
field for the succeeding paddy crop instead of encroaching on its fertility. The 
Muniyasi variety, however, requires heavy manuring. 

In every case, jute growing is fairly labour intensive, whether cultivated as 
amajororas a buffer crop, as would appear from the following description. The 
preparation of land requires 6 to 7 ploughings at the rate of 3 ploughs to an acre. 
Hence per acre it requires 18 to 21 plough-days for ploughing and bedding, and 
2 plough-days for sowing. The Jaliyasi variety may require only 4 to 5 ploughings, 
and so only 12 to 15 plough-days for preparation. Its cultivation does not require 
any irrigation, but at least 3 weedings are necessary. The first weeding entails 30 
man-days, the second one 20 man-days and the final one may be managed with only 
10 man-days per acre. Next, reaping, deleafing after slight drying, carrying to the 
retting pond and steeping have been calculated to require at least 30 man-days per 
acre. Finally, the processes of taking them out, extracting the fibres, drying and 
bundling generally require 32 to 35 man-days per acre. 

Jute abo provides very profitable employment to those farmers who maintain 
bullock-carts for transporting the commodity to the rail-heads. A special reference has 
been made to jute because there are many areas in which the Jaliyasi variety oan 
be introduced where it is not grown as yet. Thus it would provide additional employ¬ 
ment without encroaching upon the acreage of the food crops. 

APPENDIX NO. 4. 

Tobacco Cultivation, 

The preparation of the land itself for tobacco requires very intensive operations 
8,n4 heavy jnftmirin^. £hp rearing of seedlings is ft speoiajj?e4 job, aqd cultivator" 



generally buy them from specialists. Next, the work of cultivation, right from the 
day of planting upto harvesting is highly labour-intensive. Each plant requires skilled 
individual care and attention, and each plant has got to be inspected almost every 
day. Even a plot of less than an acre under tobacco can keep the entire family 
engaged. Generally cultivators combine the growing of tobacco on a mere fraction 
of an acre with cereal growing because it is a very delicate plant liable to be ruined 
by excessive heat or hail-storm or certain diseases. The curing of tobacco leaf, and 
even the preliminary cutting and handling, is considered to be such a specialised job 
that most cultivators sell the standing crop to a special class of people who under¬ 
take harvesting and curing. Tobacco cultivation is thus an ideal line for a hard 
working family with a dwarf holding of the suitable type of Bhith land. On the 
holdings of the bigger cultivators, tobacco cultivation increases the number of man- 
days for which there is a demand for wage earners. 


APPENDIX NO. 5, 

Potato. 

Bihar has got many special advantages for growing potato. It can be grown in 
©very district of the State. The usual system is to sow and harvest two successive 
•rops in the cold weather. Under special conditions, even a rainy season crop of early 
potato is harvested by October. In recent years, cultivation of rainy season potato 
has spread over an appreciable belt of the Ranchi district and the harvest comes on 
the market just when the supply of the main cold weather crop is deteriorating and 
being exhausted so that the price has reached the highest level. The Committee 
conducted a special investigation on the employment potentials of potato growing and 
the following points are summarised from the data collected:— 

(1) The present production and consumption is only a fraction of the quantity 

of root vegetables required in a healthy dietary according to the nutri¬ 
tional norm. Moreover, Bihar exports large quantities of potato for both 
consumption and seed purposes to other states. With every increase in the 
income per capita and of the population, the demand for potato would 
increase. Hence, there is no apprehension of any over-production if the 
acreage is increased. 

(2) At present the area under potato fluctuates round about one lakh acres. 

This acreage can be easily increased many times over without in any way 
impinging on the acreage of outturn of the cereals. The cultivation of 
potato (as also of tobacco) requires such heavy manuring that the suc¬ 
ceeding Bhadai crop, which may be raised on the same plot, yields a far 
higher outturn than the average of the crop. This is because of the intensive 
treatment which the soil has undergone, and because the manures applied 
for potato are not exhausted by that crop and their effects are relayed 
for the succeeding crop. 

(3) The employment value of introducing potato cultivation more widely in the 

cropping schemes would be clear when we assess its labour intensivenesa. 
Potato growing requires very intensive preparation of the soil by successive 
ploughing, weeding and manuring. The crop requires repeated watering 
according to the nature of the soil, generally once a week, and further 
weeding and ridging or earthing of the root system of the plant at leant 
twice. It has been estimated that each acre of land under potato calls 
for about seventy man-days for each crop or for about one hundred and 
thirty man-days for double cropping. 
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(4) The growth in the number of cold storage establishments is expected to stimn-- 

late still further the cultivation of potato and would also create additions! 
employment for educated persons, bullock-cart owners and middlemen. 

(5) The Committee, therefore, recommends that 

(a) in view' of the very great scope for expanding the acreage under potato, 

the construction of more cold storages, widely scattered over the State, 
by private enterprise and by the co-operatives be encouraged; 

(b) it is further recommended that systematic measures be- taken by the 

Government to spread the cultivation of rainy season potato in the 
plateau area; an 1 

(c) it is also recommended that the supply of seeds of the right quality and 

in sufficient quantity be arranged through private and co-operative 
agencies and that the selection and storage of seed potato already receiv¬ 
ing attention of the Government be continued on the scale required. 


APPENDIX NO. 6. 

Onion. 

The special signifcance of employment in onion cultivation lies in the fact that if 
fits within the period of the slack season after paddy has been harvested and thrashed, 
and the Rabi crops have already been sown. Secondly, onion can be grown both on 
the light Bhith land as well as on the stiff clay soil softened by irrigation. Again, 
the intensiveness of the cultivation can be adjusted to the resources of the cultivator. 
It is a fairly hardy crop and does not involve much after-care except irrigation and 
weeding. Nor does marketing present much difficulty. And the storing of the crop 
does create additional work, specially for the women. 

The size of the demand in Bihar for onion is shown by the fact that large quan¬ 
tities are imported from south India in Bihar, Originally they were imported after the 
onset of the rains when the locally grown onion began to deteriorate by vegetative 
growth and to lose the taste. By now, large quantities are being imported throughout 
the year. 

It is, therefore, recommended that 

(а) a research into whether the vegetative deterioration can be arrested, be 
taken up; and 

(б) it is further recommended that research into the possibility of evolving 

or acclimatizing some strain which may be grown as a dry weather 
crop or during the rains like the potato in the plateau regions of Bihar 
be taken up. 


APPENDIX NO. 7. 

Palwal or Parora. 

It is one of staple and easily transportable vegetables grown in Bihar and is 
exported to distant markets all over northern India. The soil of Bihar is eminently 
suitable for it. The vine requires well drained light soil. It is trown without any hard 
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labour in the Diara areas but requires fairly intensive labour in the other areas of 
the State. Very good and tender quality of Palwal has been grown in Chotanagpur 
in some gardens. But the cultivation of this variety has not become very common. 
In North Bihar the usual variety is being cultivated even on a fairly large scale 
by the large and medium farmers. The operations involved in the cultivation are not 
strenuous, but it provides sufficient employment in weeding and constant inter-cultiva¬ 
tion during the otherwise slack season. Moreover, employment for a large mimber of 
Turaha and Kujra men, and specially women, who buy the crop direct from the 
farmers and relieve them of the anxiety and work of marketing, is provided by it. 
The cultivation of palwal increases the density of cropping, too, because generally other 
crops can be grown on the same land even though the more specialised growers do 
not do so. The vines can last for a number of years after planting. 


APPENDIX NO. 8. 

Chilli. 

Chilli is grown both in small plots along with other vegetables to be consumed or 
sold green as well as a cash crop in form of ripe dried stuff. The remarks here 
relate to the latter line. Chilli is one of the commodities subject to wild price 
fluctuations. Yet it is a crop very much in favour with the farmers in the localities 
where it is grown as a major cash crop. It is highly selective with regard to the 
soil in which it grows. The main intensity of labour relates to the preparation and 
manuring of the soil and to the care devoted after harvesting. It requires a very 
well-drained, and at the same time rich soil so that maintenance of the fertility of the 
soil requires considerable labour. In many localities there is the practice of carting 
the rich soil of the low paddy fields in large quantities and ploughing it into the 
elevated chilli fields. The cultivation of chilli is a valuable line for increasing both 
the density of cropping in certain limited cases and for increasing employment in 
general. 

APPENDIX NO. 9. 

Chewing Sugarcane. 

Chewing sugarcane is a horticultural produce requiring individual attention to 
each single plant. The soil has got to be pre ared with the same care and intensive 
labour with which the fields are prepared for tobacco, potato or chilli. In the suburbs 
of certain towns and cities in other states, its cultivation provides profitable employ¬ 
ment on dwarf holdings in the preparation of the soil, irrigation and individual atten¬ 
tion to the plants. It also provides subsidiary employment in the urban areas to 
those who crush the cane with a hand machine and sell the nutritious sweet juice. 

No systematic cultivation of this cane is being carried on in any suburban area 
in Bihar except at one or two places. It is also seen that no attention has been 
devoted to propagating, popularising or even preserving some of the fine varieties of 
chewing cane from extinction. Many fine varieties which adorned the gardens two or 
three decades back or were cultivated as hobbies, have completely disappeared. 

Considering the employment value as well as food value of this variety of cane, 
we recommend that Government may secure suitable varieties of soft, juicy and 
sweet chewing cane from other states and outside India and propagate them. It is 
not considered so very necessary to undertake any prolonged and costly breeding 
operations. The fact is that most of the fine chewing varieties have disappeared by 
sheer neglect owing to our preoccupation with the miffing canes. 

39 


39 Lab. 
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APPENDIX NO. 10. 

Sweet Potato. 

We consider it to be one of the most useful multipurpose quick-growing crop, in 
our agricultural economy. Its value in meeting the acute scarcity conditions verging 
on a famine more than once in recent years may be recalled. It is valuable both 
as food for the poor and as a nutritive feed for the farm animals. The creepers, 
too, are valuable cattle feed, whether green or dried. The yield per acre is very 
high and its cultivation improves the soil and frees it from weeds for the 
succeeding crops. 

The people of India are so poor that all the sweet potato which is produced is 
consumed as human food. It remains to popularise its cultivation as a cattle feed 
also. It can be grown twice or thrice in a year and each crop can be sand witched 
between other crops, thus increasing the density of cultivation without impairing the 
fertility. 

Eurther investigations into the possible timings of its cultivation and the calculation 
of the employment potentials and rotational arrangement with the other crops may be 
taken up with a view to popularise its cultivation. 

APPENDIX NO. II. 

Turmeric and other condiments. 

The value of these rhizome condiments lies in the fact that they provide added 
employment not only for the man but also for those areas in the shade of trees of 
a farm which are not otherwise suitable for any crop. The commodities command 
a good market. They provide employment for men and children not only for preparing 
the land, in weeding and in harvesting, but also for the women in deleafing, boiling 
and drying of turmeric and in storing ginger. The leaves provide useful material for 
composting while composting for the crops itself provides employment in 
collecting leaves of other trees and in rotting them. Their cultivation does not inter¬ 
fere with the routine of farming in any way and they are par excellence profitable 
employment-creating lines. 

APPENDIX NO. 12. 

Betel vine. 

The cultivation of betel vine is such a highly specialised line and such a special 
type of land is required for it that it does not enter into the scheme of cultivation 
of the average farmer. But it has got its own importance from the employment point 
of view for the small holdings. We have still got to calculate the labour intensity 
involved, but a rough idea may be formed from the facts enumerated below. 

(1) The raised sloping and well-drained fields, which alone are suitable for the 
cultivation, require constant attention to prevent erosion, 

(2' The vines require special kinds of manure and a special method of manuring 
each plant separately. 

(3) The entire field has got to be studded with certain trainable trees whose 

roots must not be very exhausting for the soil. These trees are used for 
supporting the thatching. 

(4) The entire field has got to be canopied over with thin straw thatching to 

allow good air circulation and at the same time to protect the vine from 
the vertical rays of the sun and from the oblique afternoon rays. 
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The hereditary growers constitute a caste and they alone are adepts in the culti¬ 
vation and handling of the leaf. We have not been able to get any estimate of the 
number of persons engaged in this occupation, but we know that it is quite 
appreciable. From the employment point of view, we have also to note that the 
curing and maturing of the leaf is itself a skilled job, and an art practised by 
another set of people. In addition, we have the large number of people earning theii 
livelihood by running betel shops everywhere. Finally, there are the wholesale traders 
and retail suppliers of the leaf to the betel shops. Bihar has got a flourishing trade 
in exporting betel leaf outside the State. And there appears to be some import, as 
well, side by side. The leaf from Bihar is rated quite high in the markets of U. P. 
and further west for the purpose of maturing. Considering all these facts, it is 
desirable that Government devote some attention to this industry. This remark is 
called for on account of a recent report from Gaya, one of the important betel leaf 
growing districts, about the spread of some plant disease on account of which the 
vines have been drying. We recommend that the Department of Agriculture be 
requested to examine this report about the disease and list betel leaf as one of the 
crops requiring attention and research for improvement. It is gathered that there is a 
very large and regular traffic in betel leaf sent from South India to the northern 
states and Delhi. This shows that there is considerable scope for improving the 
quality of the leaf grown in Bihar as also for increasing the area under the crop. 


APPENDIX NO. 13. 

Bamboo : Its Casual and Commercial Cultivation. 

Bamboo calls for attention for a number of reasons. It is the indispensable material 
for building and diverse other uses in the rural economy. Secondly, every holding 
normally consists of all sizes and qualities of land, and some of them would be more 
suitable for planting bamboo than for any other purpose. Thirdly, there are areas in 
the plateau region where it can betaken up for commercial cultivation on plantations. 

The demand for bamboo has been increasing and would increase so enormously in 
future that there is a fear that the progress and proper working of certain industries 
may be seriously interfered with on account of the supply of bamboo lagging behind 
the growing demand. To the traditional demand for bamboo in the village economy 
and for basketry has been added the demands on huge scales for the manufacture of 
pulp, paper, man-made fibres and for the match industry. Under instruction from the 
Pl anning Commission, the Forest Department of Bihar has been putting 10 per cent 
of the area of annual afforestation under bamboo and 5 per cent under sabai grass in 
order to forestal this difficulty. 

Bamboo cultivation is not being advocated as a cure for under-employment but 
rather for the purpose of creating additional employment in the pleateau regions where 
land for the purpose is available, and which can be utilised best for this purpose 
with the added value for preventing soil erosion. In the plain areas, the farmers may 
put odd plots of otherwise unusable land under bamboo because it is required for 
various farm and domestic purposes and the surplus would always find a ready 
market. As the production of many kinds of fruits and vegetables produced for the 
market increases, large quantities of basketry would be required everywhere for their 
transportation. 

We have no information about the system in Bihar, but it is known that in other 
states, largo areas of land have been leased to paper mills for the cultivation of 
bamboo because it is considered that the efforts of the Forest Departments by them¬ 
selves would not be able to meet the threat of bamboo famine. We, however. 
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recommend that for the purpose of expanding the field for employment, the possibility 
of small individual entrepreneurs with farming experience and moderate capital resources 
taking to bamboo plantation may be examined. It may attract educated youngmen to 
take it up and combine it with modest general farming in the plateau. We further 
recommend that the implications of this recommendation be first examined because 
the business would involve the investment of some initial capital and the resultant 
income would begin to accrue only after a time lag. It would also be desirable to 
develop the cultivation in a planned manner so that the individual plantations, are so 
located as to enable the means of transport and the marketing facilities to be 
provided. The question of adequate loans for the purpose has also got to be 
considered. Any subsidies as outright gifts may not be necessary, but the State 
should provide appropriate facilities for the enterprise. 

We do not, however, think that the development of bamboo cultivation should be 
held up if small planters are not forthcoming. The subject has been also considered 
in the Sub-Chapter on sylviculture. We expect that this industry would create employ¬ 
ment both for educated people and small capitalists as well as for a large number 
of manual workers in cultivation and transportation. 


APPENDIX No. 14. 

Fibrous, Cellulose and Tanning Materials. 

There are many activities connected with the production and regular collection of 
fibrous, cellulose and tanning materials which can be organised as side-lines on farms 
and provide profitable employment in the slack season. Continuous work spread over 
a series of years in the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun has established the 
pulping value nob only of bagasse, but of many neglected weeds, grasses and other 
cellulose stuff like linseed stalks. Attention has been drawn to the need of conserving 
for use the cellulose resources in the appendix on bamboo owing to the threatened 
scarcity of raw materials for the manufacture of paper and pulp. Fuller information 
on all kinds of reeds, grasses and other farm by-products should be collected and 
examined from the employment point of view. In the sub-chapter on sylviculture we 
have examined the subject of sabai grass cultivation. Here it may be mentioned 
that sabai is grown by farmers even in the plains in the odd corners and on the 
borders of cultivated land for domestic and farm purposes. It is possible to grow 
sabai in small quantities for sale, too, if an appreciable number of farmers take it 
up in a locality so that a commercial collection of the total quantity becomes possible. 
Many varieties of acacia or Babul can be grown as hedge and fence. The annual or 
occasional pruning may provide fodder, fuel and tanning bark. Further information 
may be collected on the subject. 


APPENDIX No. 15. 

Aromatic Plants. 

Botanical investigations have shown that there are about 100 varieties of aromatio 
plants from which essential oils may be extracted for providing materials for perfumery, 
cosmetic, soap, food flavouring, aerated water and drugs industries. Not much is 
known to the farmers about them. Many of them may be growing uncultivated. 
There are some which may be cultivated in backyards. We have not been able to 
collect detailed information. 
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APPENDIX No. 16. 

Banana. 

Banana is a complete food by itself, and a healthy food also, both as fruit and 
vegetable. There is a strong demand, a well developed market and channel of trade 
for banana apart from the local demand for it for regular use as well as for festivals. 
The trade in banana is facilitated by its capacity to stand long distance transportation. 
Two small areas near Hajipur have become famous for two varieties of commercial 
bananas and a large number of farmers are specialised banana growers. Of the two 
varieties grown in this area, the quick growing Barasain variety requires less watering 
and is harvested in 10 to 12 months from planting. The superior Alpan variety 
takes 15 to 18 months to mature and requires constant irrigation ranging from twice 
a • week in summer, once a week in spring to once in two weeks in cold weather. 
Both require constant ploughing, harrowing, weeding and manuring. One enterprising 
farmer has introduced the variety with green skin which is irregularly imported in 
Bihar and sold at three times the price of the local variety. It has been reported to 
be doing well on the same intensity of irrigation as is devoted to Alpan. The only 
handicap which is reported is that the plant is so dwarfish in size that the bunch 
almost touches the ground and is attacked by stray cattle and jackals. There are 
many other superior varieties requiring more intensive care which may be introduced 
in Bihar. 

Banana is grown at random by many people all over Bihar and many areas are 
more suitable for its commercial cultivation than even Hajipur. And yet, large 
quantities are imported from outside. The urban areas of the plateau region which 
inolude the mining, industrial and other towns receive their supplies from Bengal. 

Hence, there is a vast scope for expanding the cultivation of banana both as 
a sidedine as well as a specialised plantation. It can be grown everywhere in Bihar 
in suitable soil, and there is no reason why, whatever the scale of the cultivation, 
proper methods of farming may not be adopted. The casual grower allows the clump 
to grow wild and no thinning, weeding, or clearing is done. But on the plots of the 
regular farmers only one maturing and one growing plants are allowed with proper 
spacing. This systematic cultivation gives an annual harvest of between 400 to 450 
full bunches to an acre. It has already been described that the cultivation requires 
a fair amount of continuous labour and is thus a very good line for reducing under¬ 
employment. 

It is recommended that systematic cultivation of banana as a specialised line as 
well as one of the items in the normal cropping scheme of even the ordinary cereal 
growers may be encouraged both in the plain and the plateau regions where irriga¬ 
tion facilities are available. We are glad to note that the Department of Agriculture 
arranges to secure and sell young plants. But it is desirable to adopt measures to 
popularise the cultivation on a commercial scale in different districts of the State. 
The technical possibility of the cultivation of banana, used as fruit or a vegetable 
even in the plateau regions has been fully demonstrated. In many other parts of 
India, banana growing is an important occupation on the dwarf holdings. We may 
also note that our land reforms and the Bhoodan movement have been and would 
be increasing the number of dwarf holdings. The introduction of superior varieties is 
likely to create even more employment for such small cultivators. 

APPENDIX No. 17, 

Papaya. 

The cultivation of papaya as a subsidiary crop in the odd corners or on the 
borders of plots can be undertaken easily. Its cultivation as a major crop is reported 
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to require more care and effort, if quality is aimed at. Papaya has not become 
a regular item in the dietary of the people mainly because there is no regular production 
and supply. It is reported that the famous Ranchi papaya, which had got a firm 
hold of the Calcutta market, has deteriorated. This requires looking into and its 
cultivation in all suburban areas should be encouraged by organising its marketing. 
In unripe and semi-ripe stage it can be transported over long distance. It has been 
ascertained that wholesalers in the fruit and vegetable trade have not taken it up 
seriously because no regular supplies are forthcoming in the plain. The handicap is 
that of a vicious circle. The small cultivators assert that they do not takeup its 
cultivation seriously as there is no market for it, while the wholesalers feel that it 
cannot be taken up as a regular line because the supply is not steady. At the same 
time, much research work on the quality and utility of papaya has been done, 
manufacture of papsin from unripe papaya might be mentioned. It is, therefore, 
desirable that its regular growing and marketing are organised. 


APPENDIX No. 18. 

Fruit Growing. 

Fruit-growing has many branches. Although Bihar has been called the garden of 
India, large-scale horticulture is practically non-existent. Most moderate cultivators 
and other land-owners maintain small orchards while most small cultivators are satisfied 
with a few trees of such fruits as orange, pomelo, lemon, lichi, guava, mango, jack- 
fruit, etc., for domestic use. In some areas, small and medium farmers maintain 
small orchards for the purpose of cash income. But from the employment point of 
view, horticulture is still quite an insignificant line of activity. There is, however, 
good scope for fruit growing and the limiting factor is the competition of the ordinary 
annual crops for acreage, specially in the plains. In the plateau, it is possible 
to put new land under fruit. This plateau region is eminently suitable for organised 
horticulture and for the growing of many citrus fruits which we import in large 
quantities. Cashew nut is a recent addition and certain varieties of grapes are being 
experimented with. 

There is a growing demand for all kinds of fruits for consumption as well as for 
export outside the State. Mango and lichi are the well known specialities of Bihar. 
Guava is being grown on an increasing scale to meet local demand even though we 
have not been able to reproduce the flavour of the Allahabad guava; the fruit attains 
a very good size here. Green jack-fruit used as vegetable is in great demand and is 
exported to cities right up to Delhi. 

Lalganj was famous for a long time for its oranges. The variety was not very 
sweet, but commercially it was a paying enterprise for the growers. It has been 
found that for some reasons which could not be clearly ascertained, the growers have 
not been renewing their orchards. There are many other kinds of fruits like amla, 
her, phalsa, peaches and so on, which can be grown either casually or commerciahy. 

The steady and continuous growth of urbanisation and the increase in the level 
of income of the people along with a growing taste for fruits constitute factors for 
a rising demand for them. Moreover, there is a growing demand for tinned fruits {and 
vegetables). But apart from other factors, the fruit preservation industry requires 
large quantities of fruits as raw materials at low prices. And the service of the 
industry to the growers is that the surplus produce can be used in the industry 
instead of being wasted. Thus these different factors of demand should stimulate fruit 
growing both as side occupations and in plantations. 
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APPENDIX No. ID. 

Vegetable Cultivation. 

The growing of fresh and green vegetables was • so far the speciality of a particular 
caste. Other farmers have been taking to it now apart from the casual growing for 
domestic use or as a hobby. The demand for vegetables as a part of the daily 
dietary has been growing and would grow continuously with the rise in the income 
of the people and the growth of urban population. Hence, vegetable growing has been 
providing inreasing employment to specialised cultivating families. There is soope 
for the induction of vegetable growing in the cropping scheme of the non-specialised 
farmers around urban areas as well as in the villages. The existence of a specialised 
class of self-employed persons or families belonging to the traditional Turha and 
Knnjra class engaged in collecting the produce of the growers and taking it to the 
wholesalers or retailing it themselves is a favourable condition relieving the growers 
of the anxiety about marketing. 

We have not assessed quantitatively the employment potentials of vegetable 
growing separately. There are many kinds of vegetables grown throughout the year 
on scales ranging from a small back yard plot to regular specialised cultivation. 
The labour intensiveness of most of them, involving the usual processes of spade 
digging, ploughing, harrowing, composting, manuring, continuous weeding, plenty of 
irrigation, harvesting, etc., are similar. Hence, the farmer can take up the work to 
the extent to which he can spare the mandays or man-hours out of his routine of 
work. The existence of the itinerant middlemen is a very favourable factor for the 
growers besides meaning the existence of employment potentials for men and women 
in buying, head-load transportation and selling. 

The plateau’region of South Bihar is not only suitable for many kinds of fruits 
of the temperate region, but the European Missions have been carrying on the culti¬ 
vation of many of the European vegetables in their compounds. Their cultivation is 
so spread over the whole year that it appears desirable to investigate which of them 
can be adopted on a commercial scale. Apart from their employment value, their 
food value lies in the fact that the Indian vegetables include only a very limited 
number of the leafy types, and practically very little of salad materials. Among the 
European vegetables grown successfully, in most cases from imported seeds, are various 
kinds of beans, celery, chicoree, cress, endive, leek, lettuce, special varieties of 
tender peas, salsify and swiss-chard. Commercial growing of these vegetables would 
add appreciably to the prosperity of agriculture in the plateau because a large and 
fastidious market for all sorts of vegetables and fruits is growing up in these regions 
and in the plain right down to Calcutta as a result of industrial and commercial 
developments. 

Mention may be made of mushroom culture. It is a well organised line in the 
suburbs of many European cities. In India dehydrated mushroom is imported from 
West Pakistan. In Kashmir, too, it is collected and dehydrated for the market. But 
it is not grown systematically anywhere and in the areas mentioned above, it is 
collected as a natural growth. The use of this dehydrated mushroom, though confined 
to the more well-to-do people on account of its high price, is well known. It is for 
consideration whether a demonstration of the method of mushroom culture should be 
taken up and the possibilities of dehydration examined by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 


APPENDIX No. 20. 

Other Farm Activities. 

A number of other farm activities have been considered in the sub-chapter on 
a nim al husbandry. These are lac-culture, sericulture, bee-keeping, poultry, fish culture, 
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sheep and goat rearing, pig breeding and cattle keeping. These items are being 
mentioned in connection with farming intensiveness to emphasise that we have to 
consider them from the point of view of labour intensiveness on farms. 


APPENDIX No. 21. 

Sugarcane Crushing. 

Before the large scale introduction of milling sugarcane, it was the practice of each 
farmer to crush his own sugarcane and to sell the manufactured gur for cash income. 
It is not recommended that we should go back to the old practice. But what is 
desirable is that in the interior areas, far removed from the sugar mills, the culti¬ 
vation of sugarcane and its crushing by the farmers by the bullock driven kolhus 
should be encouraged. In the areas commanded by the mills, the farmers, freed from 
the task of crushing their own cane by the slow process of the kolhus, can increase 
their area under cane according to their farming capacity. In many parts of the 
State, the cultivation and sale of the cane became the main source of cash income 
after the loss of opium or indigo as the principal money crop. But in the interior 
regions, cane crushing for gur making has many advantages and would fit very 
nicely into the usual farming routine. It can provide a source of cash income in the 
absence of any good alternative. The process of gur making yields the bye-product of 
bagasse which is beaten and shredded to provide very valuable fodder which is 
becoming such a limiting factor on the size of the farm livestock. The bagasse is also 
used as fuel for boiling the juice. The activity provides full employment for both 
men and cattle. 

There is a good demand for gur for consumption and for the semi-liquid ‘mb' for 
further processing into ‘Shakkar’. Large quantities of these commodities are imported 
into Bihar from Uttar Pradesh. It may be noted that we are not considering here 
the Khandsari industry which has been wrongly called a village industry. A good 
Khand ari is a capitalist industry requiring about rupees two lakhs foF machinery, 
appliances and working capital. 

In the chapter on Secondary Industries, gur making has been considered as a 
cottage industry. In this appendix we have looked at it as one of the usual routine 
activities on a farm. As we shall see, gur making as a cottage industry may be 
taken up as a separate activity even by a person not cultivating any land at all 
and crushing the cane purchased from the cultivators. 

APPENDIX No. 22. 

Gur and Khandsari in the Scheme of the Kh*di and Village Industries Commission. 

This industry is on the list of the Commission for development. The progra 'me 
covers the development and popularisation of improved kolku-3, better methods of 
extraction as the older kolhus extract only 55 pe ’ cent to 60 per c nt of the weight of 
the cane, and improved furnaces. Training and demonstration centres have been provided 
for. The scheme aims both at fostering the manufacture of gur and mb, the latter 
as raw material for Khandsari sugar. It is urged that the Khandsari method extracts 
6.2 per cent grade one sugar, 1.3 per cent grade two sugar and 5 per cent edible molasses 
against 10 per cent white sugar by the mills. The Khandsari industry is very greatly 
helped as against the mills by exemption from the levy of the excise duty on mill 
sugar and the benefit is not always passed on to the consumers. 
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Improvement in the manufacture of gur has been a responsibility of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture for a long time. Except for the fact that the improved 
methods are not as wide-spread in Bihar as in Uttar Pradesh, the Department has 
been doing all that is possible to evolve superior methods. The Khundsari industry 
is an independent capitalist industry and is neither suitable for being integrated into 
the normal farming routine of the cane growers like gur or rab making nor is 
suitable for small self-employing units. Moreover, there are risks of harm being done 
to the mill industry in which the country has invested large amounts of capital 
without increasing employment or decentralising production very appreciably by the 
Khandsari method. 


APPENDIX No. 23. 

Bullock Cart Transportation. 

This subject, discussed elsewhere from another point of view, is considered here 
as an activity which is taken up by a farmer with a small holding and with a 
surplus supply of adult labour in the family. There are periods in which both the 
men and the bullocks have slack time in agricultural activity. If the farmer owns 
a stronger pair of bullocks than the one usually yoked for the plough, the animals 
can be used for plying a cart for the purpose of carrying agricultural produce to 
the markets or rail-heads, or sugarcane to the mills. Usually return traffic is also 
available in bringing manufactured and other commodities for the village economy 
from the towns to the village markets. We have noted elsewhere that the condition 
of the village roads are generally such that only carts can negotiate them and they 
enjoy a sheltered sphere of business in this respect. We have also noted how the 
bullock carts can successfully compete with motor trucks for short distance conveyance 
of commodities sent out or brought in in small quantities. It has thus been found 
that in areas round about the towns, industrial centres, railway stations and fac¬ 
tories, bullock cart traffic provides a source of employment which to a very great 
«xtent solves the problem of under employment of the agricultural population. 


39 Lab.—40 



CHAPTER X. 


Employment in the Secondary Sector. 

1. The classification of the sectors of the economy. —According to the procedure of 
the Census followed internationally, a dichotomy is drawn between the agricultural 
and the non-agricultural sectors, and the latter includes the extractive industries 
as well as certain activities of land use like plantations, fishing, hunting and 
the exploitation of the forest resources. But according to another internationally used 
scheme of classification, all these activities are included in the primary sector along 
with agriculture, animal husbandry, forestry, fishery and the extractive industries 
which are distinguished from the secondary industries embracing all constructional 
activities and the manufacture of producer and consumer goods. In this scheme of 
classification the tertiary sector is regarded as covering transportation, commerce and 
•ervices. Public utilities are broadly included in the last category. It would be 
noticed that none of these classifications can claim to be clear-cut and logical. But 
classifications in the social sciences are not so rigid as in the natural sciences and 
are broadly made from some practical point of view. 

2. The secondary sector of the economy. —So the secondary sector embraces all pro¬ 
ductive activities in constructional work and the manufacture of oapital and consume* 
goods. As the economy grows and gross income increases, an increasing percentage 
of the income and of the labour force is invested in capital workB consisting of 
specific buildings and capital goods like plant, equipment and inventory as well as 
in the general economio overheads like transportation, water supply, power generation 
and supply and other public utilities and in their maintenance. The working of the 
overheads of the economy (public utilities) is, however, being examined separately as 
a sub-category of the tertiary sector. But we shall deal with all constructional 
activities connected with the public utilities along with the production of capital 
appliances and of consumer goods in this chapter. 

3. The secondary and the tertiary sectors .—The term tertiary sector is sometimes 
used to mean the consumer goods industries. But we propose to stick to the practice 
of treating this sector as embracing commerce, transportation and services. It is 
obvious that all methods of transportation of goods, of men, of information and of 
value (through the monetary and banking systems) bring about an integration of 
the economy since all productive activities would be inhibited unless transportation 
makes the functions of commerce and middlemen effective. Some conventions already 
established will have to be followed in classifying border-line cases. For example, 
should an automobile garage or repair shop be classed as a small workshop under 
industries or as a servicing agency in the tertiary sector? Western economists class 
all such activities under hand trade. 

4. Relationship among the Sectors. 

4.1. The broad relations. —The primary sector provides the raw materials from the 
agricultural and the extractive industries. The secondary sector processes them and 
supplies producer or capital goods as well as consumer goods. Then the tertiary 
sector is concerned with the integration of the economy, bringing together raw 
material, human resources and instruments of production as well as integrating pro¬ 
duction with consumption through the transport systems and middlemen. The public 
utilities integrate the economy over space as well as provide common services for 
the entire economy. As our investigation and analysis is employment oriented, a 
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further clarification of the interrelations of the different categories of the secondary 
and tertiary sectors may not be out of place. 

4.2. The direct and indirect employment value of the basic industries .—A review of 
the entire economy shows that the direct employment value of the basic industries, 
except in agriculture is limited, mainly because they are the industries on whioh the 
effects of technological and scientific advances are felt most effectively. These industries 

are— 

(а) Mining of the basic minerals like coal, iron-ore, petroleum, etc .—The exploita¬ 

tion of the major minerals has tended to become highly mechanised 
and capital intensive during the last few years, and India has to adopt 
these modern methods without looking too much for any growing employ¬ 
ment value in them. 

(б) Heavy metallurgical industries for the manufacture of metals and metal alloys .— 

We know the giant size of the iron and steel plants and the capital 
costs involved. Even though the size of the aluminium plants may not 
be so large, the capital investment needed for this industry for each ton 
of aluminium ingot is ten times that for the same quantity of steel. 
These industries have been the subject of the most phenomenal scientific 
and technological advances. 

(c) The heavy engineering industries for the manufacture of heavy forgings, castings 

and of machinery for the large metallurgical, electrical and chemical industries.— 
These have become highly capital intensive and call for a very high 
level of skill. 

(d) Heavy chemical and allied industries .-—The chemical industries have been the 

direct products of science and reserach laboratories from the very beginning 
and have been subject to the most revolutionary technological advances. 
They are highly capital and technology intensive. 

(e) Power generating industries .—Both thermal and hydraulic power generation 

in the modern form are highly capital intensive so far as the actual 
generation of power is concerned. However, like most transportation 
services, the industry generates further employment directly in transmission 
and distribution of energy. 

The direct employment value of these industries is not very high. Even a most 
optimistic calculation of the total employment in them after all the development 
projects have materialised during the next seven or eight years may not place it 
beyond 2 to 3 lakh in Bihar. But their importance lies in their basic nature and 
no subsequent layers of industries can be built up without them. 

4.3. Indirect effects of the basic industries on employment in transportation and cons¬ 
truction.—The foregoing activities necessitate the transport of raw materials and finished 
products in large quantities and generate more employment in this way than in the 
basic industries themselves. All kinds of transportation by rail, road and river would 
oreate employment in the construction and maintenance of roads and vehicles and for 
operating them. Increasing industrialisation not only requires movement of goods 
but also of men and the transportation of information and values. 

The heavy mining, matallurgical, power, engineering, chemical and transportation 
as well as the lighter industries involve a large volume of constructional activities in 
brick making, quarrying, building construction, road making, earth work, etc. It has 
been estimated that as much as two-thirds of the capital expenditure in the process 
of industrialisation may be accounted for in this way. In the early stages of 
economio growth in a backward economy very large labour force is required for 
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constructional work in industries, power, water-supply, transport and river valley 
projects. Each work is separately terminable, but generalisations about the features 
of a growing economy show that in the entire economic system the constructional 
work goes on continuously except for temporary recessions. However, a serious pro¬ 
blem of deployment and re-employment is created by each constructional work being 
separately organised and terminated. 

4.4. Employment in the intermediate ca'egory of industries. —The term intermediate 
category of industries has been used here because it is difficult to assign a precise 
term to all the various kinds of industries ranging from the manufacture of cement, 
paper, sugar, internal combustion engines, sewing machines, rubber goods, light 
electrical goods, etc., to textiles, automobiles, drugs, etc. They are goods which may 
belong to be category of producer goods or consumer goods according to the different 
uses to which they are put. 

The special significance of these industries is that their growth is made possible 
by the development of the basic industries and their employment potential in aggregate 
is very high. It is on account of the development of this category of industries 
that the percentage of persons occupied in the non-agricultural sector was far higher 
in West Bengal, the Punjab, Madras and Bombay than in Bihar. Even in the present 
decade the industries in this category have been growing more rapidly in the other 
states than in Bihar. However, we do look forward to a percentage of our rural 
population being increasingly absorbed in them as they grow up. 

4.5. The smaller consumer goods industries and cottage industries. —The distinctive 
features of this group of activities from the employment point of view are that 
firstly, the aggregate employment in them is very large and secondly, in this zone of 
the industrial map there is scope for choice and preference between more capital 
intensive or more labour intensive methods. For the latter reason, there is a choice for 
making them more labour employment biased. The case for making them labour 
intensive during the present transitional stage of our economy has been examined 
separately. It is only being pointed out here that these industries are expected to 
lighten the burden of the redundant population in the agricultural sector to a consi¬ 
derable extent. 

4.6. Industrial activities for the diversification of the rural economy.—Handicrafts and 
village industries. —We have given figures to show how even Orissa and Assam, which 
contained a smaller percentage of urban population than Bihar in 1951, showed a 
larger percentage of the rural population occupied in the non-agricultural sector. 
There is much to say against a run-away growth of urban population and in favour 
of a diversification of the rural economy itself. Among other things, a diversification 
of the rural economy would ease the problem of urban and industrial housing, enable 
more of the labour of women to be utilised and bring more income to the rural 
areas for patronising agricultural production of intensive farming and for the all-round 
development of the amenities in the countryside. 

5. The Categories of the Secondary Sector. 

5.1. The schemes of classification. —For the purposes of analysis and policy formula¬ 
tion a further classification of the industrial or secondary sector is neoesssry. 

The Census of 1951 classified the economically active non-agricultural population 
into three categories of employers, employees and independent workers. Hence, it drew 
a distinction between independent workers and associative establishments. We are 
referring to this classification because we have devoted considerable attention to the 
independent workers whom we have called self-employed persons. The Census Commis¬ 
sion, however, adopted a rigid though logical dichotomy of counting anyone employing 
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even one hired worker as an employer. Hence, in actual practice, a considerable 
number of the employers in the Census tables are really small self-employed craftsmen. 
All these persons gainfully occupied as employers, employees or independent workers 
are placed in 10 Divisions with their 88 subdivisions. Coming to the classification 
of the associative establishments we find the following generally accepted schemes. 

5.2. Large, industries .—Large industries with a capital investment of over Rs. 20 
lakh and employing over 500 workers. 

It is a useful category for distinguishing it from the medium and small industries 
in which the classical concept of competition is still operative to a considerable extent. 
But it is not a homogeneous category by itself. Within it we might profitably draw 
a line between the heavy metallurgical, chemical and engineering industries with capital 
running into several crores from the other large industries. Petroleum refineries and 
large paper mills also belong to the category of super-large capital intensive industries. 
In these large industries giant manufacturing units are technologically unavoidable. 
But the controlling unit may be even larger embracing a number of manufacturing 
units for the sake of planning and control in the public sector or for market and 
price leading power in the private system. Thus these latter organisational units are 
the results of choice and not of technological ncecessity. 

5.3. Medium industries. —Medium industries are those with a capital of Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 20 lakh employing 100 to 500 workers. In these industries the technical and 
economic advantages of size are fully attained at a medium level and any increase 
in the managerial unit is due to the desire for market power or other reasons. Most 
of these industries are ancillary to the large industries or are derived from them and 
tend to grow together in industrial belts. Others, like the sugar industry, are decentralised 
and grow up near the sources of the raw materials. 

5.4. Small industries .—Small industries are those which are mechanised, use power 
and employ capital from Rs. 1 lakh up to Rs. 5 lakh and workers from 10 to 100. 

This is a heterogeneous group of various categories, each with its own reasons for 
survival. Some of them may belong to a vanishing class on its last legs or in process 
of being swallowed up by the larger units on account of techno-economic reasons. 
Another class may be surviving on sufference or as ancillary to the larger industries. 
Yet another class might be surviving on account of the importance of detailed mana¬ 
gerial attention it calls for. Finally, another class may be surviving on account of a 
deliberate policy to preserve the industries for the sake of employment, for the 
economy of capital, for providing employment for women in the areas of heavy indus¬ 
tries or because large investments are not attracted on account of the fluctuating 
demand for the products. It should be noted that the small as well as the medium 
units are important not only in the manufacture of consumer goods but also in 
making producer goods and the large industries may find it useful to patronise them. 
Thus the nationalised administration of the railways may not be able to diffuse its 
managerial attention on setting up works for the manufacture of hundreds of small 
articles which technologically they can easily manufacture. The oil refinery at Barauni 
may not like to undertake the manufacture of various articles necessary for the indus¬ 
try. The development of power generating stations and the constructional works of 
thermal and hydel power stations and of irrigation works give rise to a large number 
of ancillary producer goods industries. Sometimes the term small industries has been 
used to mean loosely any industry which is not required to be registered under the 
Factories Act. But for practical purposes it has been found necessary to split these 
industries into specific categories as we shall see presently and again when we look 
into the problems of the minor industries. 
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5.5. Cottage industries. —Cottage industries are those which employ workers up to 
ten and capital from Rs. ten thousand to a lakh. They may be using small power- 
driven appliances or hand machines or merely manual labour. 

This category, too, is a complex group calling for special studies. They may be 
surviving on account of the fact that they derive an advantage by being located in 
the consuming areas. They may be ancillary to the small industries. They may be 
manufacturing goods for wider markets and are surviving because they require much 
personal attention of the master. They may be thriving by manufacturing parts for the 
larger assembling units as in Japan and Switzerland. They may be located in rural 
or in urban areas. Usually the small and the cottage industries are considered to be 
closely related and with more or less common problems requiring similar measures for 
helping them. In actual practice the Planning Commission has found it convenient, 
as we shall see, to separate some of them from the generic class because of their 
specific problems. 

5.6. Handicrafts.— The term handicrafts has been officially adopted by the Planning 
Commission and has been given a definite meaning to indicate industries with some 
artistic value produced by skilled craftsmen. We may use this term to cover what 
are known aB house-industries or family crafts which are fairly common and may be 
more utilitarian than artistio. In Europe and America the term is used in this sense 
to cover family enterprises producing goods or rendering services to consumers or 
producers. We may also take cognizance of another class of occupations closely related 
to the handicrafts, or hand trade as it is called in Europe, in which the craftsmen 
or their families take on contract to process certain raw materials or semi-finished 
parts or to make components at home. This class of occupation is likely to open 
new avenues of employment in urban areas and industrial townships. They, however, 
require special attention in view of their vulnerability to exploitation by those giving 
out the contracts. 

6. Sources of information on industrial employment and unemployment. —Until the 
Employment Market Information Programme has covered the major employment sectors 
according to its plan, our sources of information on employment in the industries are 
mainly the Census tables of 1951, the reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
the information derived from the statements under the Labour Acts about retrench¬ 
ment, closures and such other subjects and some figures from the co-operatives. The 
only information on unemployment is based upon the rather indirect inferences from 
the statistics of the Employment Exchanges. The Industrial Unemployment Sub- 
Committee of our Committee sought to collect information from the units in the 
organised industries by means of postal communications. But it proved unsatisfactory 
and had to be given up in favour of compiling the figures from the reports under 
the Mines, Factories and Labour Acts. These returns cover such units as come under 
sections 2(m)(i), 2{m)(n) and 85 of the Factories Act. But, as pointed out by the 
Industrial Sub-Committee of this Committee on the basis of the report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, the figures may not be comparable over a series of years for 
a number of reasons. 

(a) The figures in the reports and returns do not include the employees in the 
administrative and clerical jobs, in the medical and educational services 
provided by the larger manufacturing units, in watch and ward work and 
in the sanitary services. In some industries like sugar, quite a number 
of employees like weighing clerks, the staff on maintaining and running 
tram-lines, etc., are not included in the factory returns. In the power 
plants the much larger number of the personnel engaged in transmission 
and distribution of power are not included in the returns to the Chief 
Inspector of Factories. 
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(b) Moreover, the factory returns give figures of the average attendance and not 

of the gross number of employees. Hence the number of employees is likely 
to be 15 per cent over the figures returned, and may be even more in 
the factories on continuous process than in those working on one or two 
shifts. 

(c) The Industrial Unemployment Sub-Committee also observes that the cause of 

steady decline in the number of employees in the bidi, shellac and mica 
works after the peak figures of 1951 might be partly due to the decentra¬ 
lisation by the employers in order to escape the provisions of the Factories 
and Labour Acts. Very few returns are available about these establishments 
as the Shops and Establishments Act has still got a limited geographical 
coverage. 

_ For all these reasons, the Sub-Committee estimates that the number of “employers 
might be 25 per cent to 30 per cent over the number of workers returned under 
the Factories Act. Taking these factors into account, the Industrial Unemployment 
Sub-Committee is inclined to think that the figure of employment in the registered 
factories might be about 3 lakh instead of about 1.60 to 1.70 la.kb according to 
the returns. 

7. Recommendation for making the returns of industrial employment comprehensive .— 
We draw the attention of the authorities of the Employment Market Information 
Programme to these defects and advise that their forms may be so drawn up as to 
include complete information on these items which might be escaping the returns 
under the Mines, Factories and Labour Acts. 

8. Employment trend in the registered factories. —Subject to the limitations on the 
comprehensiveness of the figures from the returns under the Factories Act, we are 
giving below the figures of average attendance from them. We have reasons to believe 
that in view of the lack of coverage, as pointed out, and in view of the volume of 
construction works going on but not included in any returns, the employment position 
on the whole may not be as dismal as might appear from the following table:—• 

TABLE 51. 


REGISTERED FACTORIES AND AVERAGE FACTORY EMPLOYMENT IN BIHAR. 


Year. 


Number of regis¬ 
tered factories. 

Average number 
of employees. 

1 


2 

3 

1950 .. 


1,591 

180,204 

1951 .. 


1,488 

192,150 

1952 .. 


3,138 

172,486 

1953 .. 


3,434 

171,673 

1954 .. 


4,177 

170,683 

1955 .. 


4,528 

173,698 

1956 .. 


5,046 

176,776 

1957 .. 


5,430 

180,202 

1958 .. 


5,589 

183,189 

1959 .. 


6,177 

187,259 
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9. A summary of the employment figures in the registered factories .—We may next 
look into the succeeding table which gives the employment figures from the returns 
submitted to the Chief Inspector of Factories. The object of the table is to show the 
trend of employment during the present decade. Out of the fairly large list enclosed 
with the Industrial Unemployment Sub-Committee report we have selected just the 
industries in which the figures make a respectable show. But we should again note 
that these figures from factories under sections 22and 85 of the Factories 
Act, cover the average number of persons employed only to the extent that they come 
under the provisions of the Factories Act as already seen. Secondly, there is a large 
number of establishments just below the size covered by the Factories Act and yet 
account for the major portion of total employment. It may be useful to examine 
the parallel figures from the Census tables to get a rough idea of the magnitude of 
employment in certain cases where corresponding categories exist. 

TABLE 52. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS IN THE REGISTERED FACTORIES 
IN SOME SELECTED INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Flour, Rice and Dal 

5,048 

5,381 

8,036 

9,681 

10,344 

10,004 

10,583 

10,507 

10,154 

Sugar (vacuum pan 

28,665 

22,405 

21,070 

21,681 

22,981 

22,507 

21,728 

21,825 

22,303 

factories only) 

1,988 

2,466 

2,585 






Edible oil 

2,822 

2,659 

2,218 

2,168 

2,162 

2,133 

Hydrogenated oil 

97 

105 

105 

•- 

151 

191 

209 

249 

207 

Tea 

570 

602 

480 

422 

460 

507 

46 

44 

47 

Cold Storage 

296 

278 

273 

310 

399 

317 

411 

442 

699 

Tobacco, Cigarette, 

bidi, etc. 

Bidi only 

21,375 

25,950 

17,120 

16,014 

15,749 

12,884 

11,983 

10,823 

10,064 

16,971 

22,356 

14,082 

13,153 

13,075 

10,683 

9,920 

8,742 

8,004 

Cotton mills 

1,209 

1,348 

1,266 

1,496 

1,593 

1,212 

1,236 

1,579 

1,803 

Jute mills 

6,144 

6,403 

6,184 

5,839 

5,989 

6,112 

6,014 

5,916 

6,126 

Silk industry 

205 

307 

303 

251 

327 

347 

551 

357 

324 

Knitting 

228 

225 

242 

243 

135 

109 

. 105 

88 

101 

Boots and shoes 

957 

1,023 

995 

862 

707 

780 

652 

685 

636 

Working of wood in- 

554 

605 

813 

707 

933 

1,091 

1,313 

1,669 

2,061 

eluding saw mills. 

Paper, Pulp and 

1,163 

1,309 

1,367 

1,272 

1,599 

1,836 

2,831 

3,189 

3,134 

board. 








Tanneries and leather 

318 

341 

328 

326 

310 

320 

299 

294 

297 

finishing. 








Heavy chemicals 

469 

497 

374 

356 

379 

370 

344 

415 

497 

Fine chemicals and 

421 

400 

324 

319 

256 

392 

443 

464 

476 

pharmaceuticals. 








Lao and shellac 

4,317 

7,804 

5,107 

3,407 

3,472 

4,758 

2,860 

2,522 

1,977 

Match 

34 

20 


•• 


•• 

52 

407 

113 





TABLE 52—( contd■) 


NUMBER OF WORKERS IN THE REGISTERED FACTORIES IN SOME SELECTED INDUSTRIES 

— concld. 


Industries. 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Faints, colours and 
varnishes. 

116 

151 

119 

125 

127 

142 

126 

88 

105 

Soap 

85 

138 

138 

171 

175 

119 

98 

89 

103 

Coke oven 

1,943 

1,979 

1,976 

1,908 

1,704 

1,609 

1,567 

1,595 

1,581 

Bricks and tiles 

7,966 

6,837 

6,683 

6,309 

6,317 

6,026 

6,465 

6,991 

7,763 

Glass (non-optical) .. 

1,054 

1,549 

1,698 

1,791 

1,254 

1,188 

1,181 

1,968 

2,658 

China clay and earthen¬ 
ware pottery. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

31 

33 

43 

69 

90 

129 

Cement 

3,769 

4,725 

3,791 

3,891 

3,834 

3,980 

4,849 

4,614 

4,767 

Stone-crushing, as¬ 

bestos, etc. 

1,867 

2,216 

2,093 

530 

432 

419 

764 

720 

797 

Mica and micanite .. 

18,934 

16,661 

13,305 

11,726 

10,346 

11,806 

11,627 

12,154 

12,27 

Iron and steel in¬ 
cluding castings and 
tube. 

33,488 

34,832 

33,382 

31,906 

32,769 

32,945 

32,254 

32,390 

24,893 

Non-ferrous metals .. 

2,142 

2,166 

2,414 

2,247 

2,280 

2,194 

2,114 

2,148 

2,254 

Cutlery, bolt and nut, 
trunks, etc. 

466 

514 

258 

159 

241 

270 

396 

373 

4,024 

Button .. 

428 

416 

330 

344 

335 

267 

240 

221 

238 

Machinery 

•• 

•• 

•• 

-• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Jobbing and Engine¬ 
ering. 

8,183 

7,807 

3,866 

6,293 

6,094 

6,809 

6,634 

5,982 

6,342 

Electric lamps 

72 

33 

40 

33 

44 

76 

100 

186 

265 

Radio and phono¬ 
graph. 

112 

376 

189 

115 

79 

147 

196 

471 

446 

Insulated cables 

1,060 

1,090 

1,127 

1,176 

1,267 

1,510 

1,655 

1,711 

1,874 

Railway workshop 

12,934 

13,623 

13,483 

12,876 

13,024 

13,252 

13,336 

13,107 

13,511 

Motor repair 

823 

1,007 

825 

809 

1,116 

951 

1,470 

1,642 

1,784 

Bicycle manufacture 

244 

258 

•• 

114 

83 

84 

84 

** 

367 


10. Inferences from the Last Statement. 


10.1. The. food and tobacco group .—There is a slowly rising trend of employment 
in the flour, rice and dal milling from over 5 thousand in 1950 to cover 10 thousand 
in 1957. But it must be remembered that this growth may be at the cost of employ¬ 
ment in the villages. The oil milling industry (edible oil) shows an upward trend 
and then a downward trend. Employment in the sugar mills has been fairly large 
and steady. The cold storage industry does not require any large regular personnel. 
In the tobacco group, employment in the bidi industry has shown a steady decline. 
39 Lab.—41 
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One explanation which has been offered is that it has been getting decentralised to 
escape the provisions of the Factories Act. 

10.2. An explanation of the low figure of the factory returns for food and tobacco 
industries. —In connection with the food and tobacco industries we may derive some 
consolation from the figures of the Census tables of 1951 that, except in the white 
sugar industry, much of the employment is provided by independent occupation. 
For example, in the grains and pulses industry, there were about 10 thousand inde¬ 
pendent workers, mostly women, in rural areas. Similarly in the vegetable oil and 
ghee industry the number of independent workers was over 10 thousand. In the 
tobacco industry, too, the Census figure is of over 15 thousand independent workers. 
•It need not be repeated that the independent workers are not included in the 
return* under the Factories Act. However, it is not possible to go into the details of 
a comparative study or to attempt a detailed estimate of employment under each 
item. We feel that this detailed checking may be taken up after the Employment 
Market Information Programme has covered wider fields. Meanwhile we may seek 
to draw certain broad conclusions from the figures of the table. 

11. The figures of employment in the other industries. —The lack of business enter¬ 
prise in the State is shown by the very poor figures of employment in such consu¬ 
mer goods industries as cotton, silk, hosiery, etc. In the boots and shoes industry 
there are no small units as in the other States and almost all the employment is 
practically confined to one large factory. Similarly, employment in tanning and lea¬ 
ther finishing makes an extraordinarily poor show of about 300 workers in the 
entire State. Of course, there is a steadily rising figure of employment in the paper, 
pulp and paper board manufacture. Employment in the heavy chemical industpr is 
naturally small. But in the consumer goods industries of pharmaceuticals, fine chemicals 
and soap, one would have expected a large employment as against a figure of a little 
over 500. The match industry gives employment to 407 in 1957. The large-scale coke 
oven industry has not as yet given rise to the processing of the more valuable by¬ 
products. The employment in the cement industry of over 4,000 is fairly steady. 
Bricks and tiles factories employ about 7,000 persons. The glass industry (non-optical) 
has been making steady progress and accounts for the employment of about 2,000. 
The mica and micanite industry, which is a speciality of this State, has suffered a 
steady set-back, the employment having fallen steadily from about 19 thousand in 
1950 to 12 thousand in 1957. 

12. Poor employment in the fabrication of the metallurgical resources. —We are proud 
of our heavy iron and steel industry and some of its fabricating sections giving 
direct employment to over 32 thousand persons. The non-ferrous metals employ over 
2 thousand persons. But an amazing gap is visible in our industrial set-up when 
we examine the various branches of the medium, small and cottage scale of the engi¬ 
neering establishments. We shall be looking into further details in this respect in 
some succeeding sections. 


13. Further Data Showing the Lack of Business Enterprise in the State. 

13.1. The present industrial structure and comparative growth trend. —Bihar is one 
of the least industrialised States in India with only about 4 per cent of the total 
population (1951) supported by “production other than cultivation” compared with an 
all-India estimate of 10.4 per cent. Considering registered factories alone, Bihar with 
the most extensive mineral resources of any state, has proportionately the lowest 
number of persons deriving their livelihood either wholly or in part from manufac¬ 
tures. Bihar’s relative position among the industrially more advanced states in 
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respect of employment in registered factories covered by the Census of Manufacturing 
Industries (1957) is seen from the following table:— 

TABLE 53. 



Bihar. 

West 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

All- 

India. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Population (Millions) 

40 

25 

36 

36 

361 

Percentage 

11.1 

6.6 

9.9 

9.8 

100 

Registered factories (nos.) covered by C. M. I. 1937 

353 

1,580 

1,539 

821 

7,754 

Percentage 

4.55 

20.38 

19.85 

10.59 

100 

Productive capital (in crores of rupees) 

138 

228 

301 

88 

1,062 

Percentage 

12.99 

21.47 

28.34 

8.29 

100 

Productive capital per registered unit (in lakhs 

39.00 

14.40 

19.50 

10.70 

13.69 

of rupees.) 

Employment (’000) .. .. 

122 

456 

564 

167 

1,813 

Percentage .. .. .. .. 

6.13 

25.12 

31.11 

9.21 

100 

Employment per registered unit 

345.6 

288.6 

366.4 

203.4 

233 


While Bihar has fewer registered factories and less industrial employment than the 
other three states, the per unit employment figure is higher in Bihar than in West 
Bengal and Madras and also higher than the all-India average. Capital investment 
per unit is also higher in Bihar than in any of the other three states or the all- 
India average. This shows that the unit size is large in Bihar and while the 
number of factories is small, there is heavy concentration of capital and employment 
in them. But it also indicates the relative under-development of the ancillary, derived 
and consumer goods industries. However, the number of workers in registered fac¬ 
tories formed only about 0.45 per cent of the total population of the State and 1.12 
per cent of the total working force. Among the regions, Chotanagpur is the most 
highly industrialised, which naturally follows from the concentration of mineral wealth 
in this area. Though less than one-third of the large-scale units are situated here, 
they provide employment to more than half of the workers engaged in large-scale 
units. In North and South Bihar, industrial employment is based on agricultural raw 
materials. 

13.2. The size of holdings in the companies .—The size of the average holding in 
the West Bengal companies was larger than in the Bihar companies presumably 
because corporate bodies were holding large blocks of shares in companies regis¬ 
tered in West Bengal. As for the degree of concentration in share-holding, practically 
no difference was found between the Bihar and West Bengal companies. Thus in 
both cases the holding of ordinary shares was distributed as follows :— 

21 per cent of the share-holders held not more than 10 shares each. 

37 per cent of the share-holders held not more than 50 shares each. 

68 per cent of the share-holders held not more than 100 shares each. 

81 per cent of the share-holders held not more than 200 shares each. 

91 per cent of the share-holders held not more than 500 shares each. 

9 per cent of the share-holders held more than 500 shares each. 
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Persons resident in Bihar held 8 per cent of the total value of all categories of 
shares issued by companies registered in Bihar and 9 per cent of the total value of all 
categories of shares issued by companies registered in West Bengal but working in 
Bihar. 

It is also to be noted that the average holding of the Bihari share-holder was 
smaller than that of a non-Bihari share-holder both in respect of number and value 
of shares held. Bihari capital predominated in the fields of “Agriculture and Allied 
Activities”, “Construction and Utilities” and “Personal and Other Services”. 

13.3. Comparative table of total taxable income .—The following table indicates the 
rise and fall in total income assessed to taxes and percentage change in the total 
tax proceeds (income-tax plus super-tax plus surcharge) between 1949-50 and 1955-56 
in respect of business and professions in all-India and Bihar :— 

TABLE 54. 


Change in income assessed Percentage change in 
between 1949-50 and total tax between 1949-60 
1955-56. and 1955-56. 


Classification of business and profession. 


All-India. 

Bihar. 

All-India. 

Bihar. 

i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Production processing manufacture, mining quarrying, 
construction utilities. 

Rise 

( + 52.9%). 

Rise 

( + 2.2%). 

+ 68% 

+ 15% 

2. Commerce, Transport and Communication 

•• 

Rise 

( + 6-8%). 

Fall 

(-38.9%). 

-17% 

-69% 

3. Finance _ 


Rise 

( + 66.0%). 

Rise 

( + 62.3%). 

+ 81% 

+ 239 %(a) 

4. Services elsewhere not specified.. 

•• 

Fall (slight) 
(-2-3%). 

Rise 

(+27.9%). 

-31% 

-16% 

Total 

•• 

Rise 

( + 25%). 

Fall 

(—12%). 

+ 22.8% 

—26.6% 


SovbOB. —Government of India, Central Board of Revenue. Income-tax Revenue statistics for 1949-60 
and 1955-56. 


(a) Although the percentage rise is high, the tax demand under this head formed only 2 per cent 
of the total tax demand from business and profession in 1949-50 and 10 per rent in 1955-56. 

14. Employment in earth and constructional work and in the manufacture of capital 
goods .—We are as yet far from manufacturing our own producer goods to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. A beginning has been made with the manufacture of locomotives, 
diesel trucks, small mining appliances and wagons. A real beginning would be made 
with the development of heavy, medium and light forges and foundries, re-rolling faci¬ 
lities and other facilities for the manufacture of heavy, medium and light machinery. 
An account of the projects which are taking shape has been given elsewhere. More¬ 
over, the subject of the manufacture of heavy capital equipment has got to be plan¬ 
ned on all-India basis and it is not possible for us to deal with it at the State 
level. However, we have to note that capital equipment or producer goods may 
range from very simple appliances to the huge blast furnaces and power generators. 
Our deficiency in the capacity for the manufacture of producer goods is brought out 
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by the returns under the Factories Act. The returns against the item of “Manufac¬ 
ture of machinery” shows blank spaces and there is a small return of the number of 
employed persons against agricultural implements. The returns of the number of 
workers against “General and jobbing engineering” was 8,183 in 1950 (in 59 establish¬ 
ments) against 5,982 (in 86 establishments) in 1957. Railway workshops employed about 
13,000 workers with slight variations. The weakness of the producer goods industries is 
further brought out by the fact that with all its metallurgical resources, the State has been 
singularly deficient in the possession of re-rolling mills, small forges and foundries. It 
is no doubt a fact that re-rolling activities depend on the supply of scraps which 
mostly mean the volume of machinery used up during the last 20 years. But re¬ 
rolling also provides facilities for shaping ingot into more appropriate shapes for fur¬ 
ther use and fabrication. Looking at the comparable figures we see a clear relation¬ 
ship between the re-rolling facilities and the level of development of medium, small 
and cottage scale engineering. In 1956 Bihar possessed one re-rolling unit with an 
annual capacity of 1,620 tons against 27 in West Bengal with a capacity of 2.5 lakh 
tons, or even Punjab-citm-Pepsu with 56 units with a combined capacity of 1.46 
lakh tons. The latter figures clearly show the prevalence of small units and ex¬ 
plain the progress of engineering industries as cottage and family scale enterprises. 

15. Constructional work Including Earth Work. 

15.1. Its place in investments .—Economists have calculated that even in advanced 
countries, about two-thirds of the annual investments are devoted to constructional 
work against one-third to plants, appliances and inventory. In a backward and grow¬ 
ing economy such works are all the more necessary in view of the fact that all the 
overheads of the economy in form of irrigation works, river valley projects, roads, 
river training schemes, docks and harbours, railways, bridges, power houses, factory 
premises, office building, warehouses, public buildings, drainage works, sanitary works, 
water-supply, etc., have got to be built up practically from scratch. Residential houses 
grow up as a result of the growth of population and growth in income. Moreover, 
constructional works as an integral part of economic growth form a continuing activity 
and gather strength with the growth of the economy and continuous increase in invest¬ 
ments. In the maturing economy, the maintenance, repairs, renewals and improve¬ 
ments become an additional continuing and recurring item of investment and employ¬ 
ment. 

15.2. Employment value of constructional work .—We have calculated, though not 
very accurately, that broadly the annual investments in such constructional works at 
present are of about Rs. 30 crores. We tried to work out formulas of the employ¬ 
ment value of investments in different types of constructional work but we could 
not complete it. We, therefore, recommend the working out of these formulas with 
a view to help the forecast of employment from year to year on the basis of the 
investments undertaken. We know that the returns under the Factories Act do not 
cover the constructional lines of employment and that very great expansion has taken 
place in this employment since the last Census year. We sought to calculate it 
indirectly from the figures of coal consumed in brick burning, but could get no re¬ 
liable figures. In any case, the employment is expected to be rather some multiple 
of about 67 thousand employers, employees and independent workers of the Census 
tables. 

15.3. Investments and employment in railway construction, roads, bridges and public 
buildings .—We have not been able to get complete figures of investments and 
employment in these respects except these which, could be had from the State Five- 
Year Plan. But we think that it would not be difficult to collect the figures if 
more time is devoted to it. We have also referred in the preceding sub-section to 
our efforts, which could not be finalised, for working out the employment values of 
investments in constructional activities of different classes ranging from simple earth 
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works to re-inforeed concrete works and to other works requiring more technological 
skill and efforts as in the case of constructing large chemical and metallurgical plants. 
We recommend that these studies should be taken up in view of the growing employ, 
ment value and the size of employment in the constructional works of all classe s 
mentioned in this and the preceding sub-sections. 

15.4. Employment in constructional work in the Second Plan .—In the Bihar Second 
Five-Year Plan report prepared in 1956, the estimate of employment or manpower 
required was made for the investments in the State plan development budget for the 
years 1956—61 and given under statements E(l) and E(2) of Manpower required in 
constructional phase. The figures are given for each of the five plan development 
years from 1956-57 to 1960-61 and for the plan period in aggregate under each of 
the Heads of Development and of the schemes. We are giving here the aggregate 
figures. The figures in the report are in the number of persons and man-months and 
the average annual employment would be found by dividing the figures by 5. It may, 
however, be noted that from the statement it is not very clear as to what quantity 
of the employment is indicated in the constructional activities. 

It is also gathered that the figures do not include those for the Kosi, Gandak and 
Sone irrigation projects. It is also to be remembered that the figures relate only 
to the investment under the State control in the public sector for the original outlay 
of Rs. 214.67 a crores. 

TABLE 55. 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE ESTIMATE OF EMPLOYMENT OR MANPOWER REQUIRED FOR 

IMPLEMENTATION OF STATE SECOND PLAN. 


Class of personnel. 

Total 
number of 
persons 
(o* man 
years). 

Total 
number of 
man-months. 


1 

2 

3 

Administrative — 




Statement E(l) 

. . 

.. 4,949 

2,04,863 

Statement E(2) 

.. 

6,143 

2,82,858 


Total 

11,092 

4,87,721 

Technical- ■ 




Statement E(l) 

• • * • 

16,546 

6,18,370 

Statement E12) 

.. 

.. 22,538 

16,73,570 


Total 

.. 39,084 

22,91,940 

SiClll&ct' 




Statement E(l) 

• • • • 

.. 53,049 

15,01,703 

Statement E(2) 

• • • • 

12,631 

6,47,042 


Total 

.. 65,679 

20,48,745 

Vn-skilhd — 




Statement E(l) 

• • 

.. 60,29,792 

1,35,18,718 

Statement E12) 

• * • • 

27,203 

12,44,904 


Total 

50,56,995 

1,47,63,622 
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These figures give us an average annual employment for about 10,000 persons in 
administrative and technical jobs and for 10,24,535 (over a million) in the skilled and 
unskilled category. 

16. The need of Government measures to foster employment in constructional works .— 
We bring to the notice of tho Government the fact that in view of the terminable 
nature of each separate constructional scheme, but because of the continuing nature of 
these schemes as a whole from year to year, the State and the Central Government 
should in consultation prepare in advance and keep ready long-term schemes of em¬ 
ployment, deployment and re-employment for each region or State to avoid hard¬ 
ships to the workers and to enable employment in these developmental schemes to 
be relayed smoothly over long period. In addition, we learn that an organisation of 
employment on regular maintenance, repairs and renewals may be worked out for 
all works on the model of the system followed by the railways. We recommend for a 
more wide adoption of the system of some of the large establishments of having a 
small complement of constructional personnel on a permanent footing. 

17. Need of attention to employment in constructional work .—The system of cons¬ 
tructional work through contractors and sub-contractors is growing up as a well- 
organised business ent rprise with very wide powers of employment. The recruitment 
of the personnel of various categories by the firms of contractors now requires a 
detailed examination which we have not been able to go through. Most of the con¬ 
tractors have a complement of office staff and of skilled personnel as a permanent 
clientele who move from place to place according to requirements. A system of keep¬ 
ing in touch with the rest of their semi-skilled and unskilled labour has been in prac¬ 
tice and they are called for when required. The entire field of employment in cons¬ 
tructional work calls for the same attention for welfare and regulation as is being 
devoted to the labour in the organised industries and we draw the attention of the 
Government to it. 

18. Handicaps to the employment of Biharis in the constructional activities. —A very 
important feature of the recent large-scale growth of constructional work is that in 
this field, too, local enterprise has been singularly lacking. Most of the important 
fir ms in the line of construction work have got their head-offices outside Bihar. They 
have been very unwilling to recruit their office and semi-skilled staff in Bihar. It 
has been gathered that even in the field of unskilled work, contractors from outside 
have brought large teams of workers, already known to them, from outside this State 
even though the earth and constructional workers of Bihar are known to have built 
up the tradition and habit of going out annually far afield out of this State for 
work. In view of the growing importance and employment value of this sphere of 
work, the entire system requires an examination from different points of view. 

We are referring here to the recommendations we have made in the Chapter XIII 
on the employment of educated persons in contract business. We have recommended 
there certain facilities to be provided to project educated persons with limited capital 
into the expanding sphere of employment in contract business. 

19. Development of the organised industries during the Second Plan period .—A brief 
review of the industrial growth in shape of the expansion of the existing units and the 
setting up of new units which have been achieved or are projected in the large and 
medium industries are attempted here. It has not been possible to collect informa¬ 
tion on the employment values of these enterprises, but information is given in so 
far as they are available or can be estimated. 

20. Schemes in the Public and the Co-operative Sectors. 

20.1. Foundry-forge and Heavy Machinery Plant at Hatia (near Ranchi). —Projects 
for a Heavy Foundry-forge Plant with Czech collaboration and a Heavy Machinery 
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Plant with Russian collaboration to be located at Hatia have been finalised. These 
two are separate but complementary manufacturing units. The manufacture 
of castings and forgings is necessary before parts can be machined and fabricated. 
The primary object of the heavy machinery plant is to deliver one complete steel 
manufacturing unit every second year to the iron and steel industry. Ranchi is an ideal 
site for the combined project, located as it is centrally between the steel cities of 
Jamshedpur, Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur, and also near the coalfields. As these 
two new plants will mainly produce steel plant equipment, and the future growth of 
the steel industry must be in the coal and iron ore belts, Ranchi is also well situated 
for the distribution of the final products. The two projects at Hatia will employ about 
7,500 people in the first stage and about 14,000 people in the second stage. Taking 
into account the secondary employment which should be generated as well as the 
possible growth of ancillary industries, it is clear that Ranchi will become a mojor 
industrial centre in the country, and if this growth can be properly regulated and 
planned, the economy of the whole area would be greatly benefited. Ranchi is also 
being linked with the broad gauge railway system to establish direct contact with 
Muri, Rourkela and the coal washeries. 

20'2. The National Goal Development Corporation and the Coal Washeries. —The head¬ 
quarters of the Corporation which has been set up for expanding the output of coal in 
the public sector and for opening up new coal-bearing areas has been located at 
Ranchi. The Corporation has greatly increased the raisings of coal at Kargali in the 
Bokaro coalfields, and is engaged in major developmental works in the South Karanpura 
coalfields, in the Ramgarh-Barkakana area. 

Coal washeries. —The construction of one large coal washery, which will supply 
washed coking coal to the Rourkela and Bhilai steel plants, has been almost com¬ 
pleted at Kargali. Three more large washeries for washing Jharia coal for supply to 
the steel plants in the public sector are planned to be located at Dugda, Patherdih 
and Bhojudih. Construction of one of these three new washeries is being taken up 
immediately by Hindusthan Steel Ltd. Investigations have been completed for the 
establishment of other major coal washeries for supply of washed coal from Jharia to 
industries in the private sector. An important aspect of the location of these coal 
washeries is that it will be economical to locate the new power plants near these 
washeries so that the “middlings” can be utilised for generating thermal power. A 
decision has been taken to locate the third thermal power station of the Damodar Valley 
Corporation at Dugda. Initially it will have 125 MW capacity, but later it may be 
expanded up to 600—700 MW. We shall be examining the importance as well as the pos¬ 
sibilities of thermal power generation for the economy of Bihar as a whole and of 
Chotanagpur in particular in the chapter on the overheads of the economy (Chapter 
X -sections 10 to 17). 

20.3. High Tension Insulator Factory at Ranchi. —During the Second Five Year 
Plan, it is proposed to set up a High Tension Insulator factory in this State. This 
factory will produce from Bihar raw materials 2,400 tons of high tension porcelain 
insulators per annum. Orders for the supply of the machinery and equipment has been 
placed with the foreign trading agency of the Government of Czechoslovakia on very 
favourable foreign exchange terms. The site for the factory has been selected at Ranchi 
on the advice of of the Czechoslovak experts who will also supervise its erection and 
will guarantee the production in quality and quantity. The factory is expected to be 
completed by October, 1960. 

20.4. Uranium Processing Plant. —The Raw Materials Division of the Department of 
Atomic Energy has been engaged for sometime in detailed prospecting in Bihar for 
radio-active minerals and other minerals useful in the production of nuclear power. 
The Department has recently announced its decision to set up a plant for beneficiating 
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and processing uranium ore in the Singhbhum district. The site has been investigated 
and the detailed project report is being prepared. 

20.5. Steel Plant at Bokaro. —The Government of India have decided to locate the 
fourth steel plant in the public sector at Bokaro. It has been suggested that a steel 
plant at this site might ultimately produce 5-6 million tons of steel per year very econo¬ 
mically. In the budget of the Central Government for 1958-59, a provision of Rs. 50 
lakh has been made for the development of the Bokaro site, and this work has been 
taken up by Hindusthan Steel (Private) Ltd. with the assistance of the State Govern¬ 
ment. The actual construction of the steel plant will, it is hoped, be taken up in the 
beginning of the Third Five-Year Plan. Apart from providing employment in the 
constructional stage, the direct employment in the operational stage may be for about 
30,000 persons and increase as the plant capacity is expanded beyond the initial one. 

20.6. Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals Ltd. —During the year 1954 the construction 
of the coke oven plant was completed with a capacity of one thousand ton of coke 
per day. During 1955 the plan of the expansion of the factory was drawn up with a 
view to increasing the nitrogen capacity of the plant by 60 per cent . During the 
year 1956, considerable progress was made in regard to the construction of the urea 
plant with a capacity of 70 tons of urea per day. During the year 1957, considerable 
progress was made in construction of the expansion departments of the factory. 
During the year 1958, the construction of the expansion plants of urea and double 
salt was almost completed. 

20.7. Superphosphate Factory at Sindri. —The State Government have established a 
Superphosphate factory at Sindri. The factory, which was commissioned in April, 1958, 
can produce 16 thousand tons of superphosphate per annum working on a single shift. 
This factory will now be able to meet to a large extent our need for chemical fertili¬ 
zers and will stimulate agricultural production in Bihar. It is proposed to run a 
second shift soon. There is provision in the Second Five-Year Plan for further expan¬ 
sion of the factory, either by the establishment of a second acid plant or by making 
mixed fertilizers or both. The expansion proposals which are being examined, may 
however, have to be postponed becasue of foreign exchange difficulties. 

20.8. Oil Befinery at Barauni. —Besides Bokaro and Ranchi, a third new industrial 
area which is developing in the State is at Barauni, where the broad-gauge system of 
the Eastern Railway has been connected by a bridge over the Ganga to the meter- 
gauge railway system in North Bihar. It has already been decided to establish a 
large oil refinery at Barauni for the processing of crude oil to be brought there by a 
pipe-line from the oilfields in Assam. Not only the establishment of the Refinery 
itself, but the possibility of utilising the refinery by products for the manufacture 
of fertilizers and other chemicals will mean that Barauni will develop into an important 
industrial township. 

20.9. Co-operative Sugar Mill at Banmanki. —The scheme of a co-operative sugar mill 
at Banmanki has been approved and also licensed by the Central Government. 

20.10. Co-operative Spinning Mill at Mokamah. —A license for a Co-operative Spin¬ 
ning Mill with 12 thousand spindles has been obtained from the Government of India 
and the Weavers’ Co-operatives in the State have already contributed Rs. 9. lakh 
towards the share capital. 

20.11. The Spun Silk Mill at Bhagalpur. —This scheme is awaiting approval by 
the Central Government. As Bihar is the leading tassar silk producing State, the 
utilisation of tassar and other silk waste is calculated to expand the weaving industry 
and to stimulate silk and tassar worm rearing. 

39 Lab.—42. 
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21. Other projects in the public sector. —The State Government have been trying to 
secure the location of a number of other public sector projects in Bihar and mention 
may be made of these. The purely economic justification for locating them in 
Bihar is very strong but the Government of India have got to take into account 
other considerations as well. These projects are 

(i) A plant for the manufacture of basic organic chemicals and dyestuff interme¬ 
diates for which the Government of India in the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry have been negotiating for West German collaboration. 

{ii) A plant for the manufacture of antibiotics, hormones, sulpha drugs, alkaloids 
and surgical instrument in collaboration with the Soviet Union. 

(Hi) A plant for the manufacture of pure graphite through the Department of 
Atomic Energy. 

(iv) A plant for the manufacture of carbon black through the Ministry of Com¬ 

merce and Industry. 

(v) A factory for the manufacture of metre-gauge railway coaches at Barauni. 

(vi) Certain projects for the manufacture of heavy equipment for the Ministry of 

Defence. 

22. Expansions and new Plants in the Private Sector. 

22.1. The Tata Iron and Steel Company , Ltd. —The two million ton project of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd. has been completed by the year 1958. The first 
phase of the expansion of plants consisted of complete remodelling of the Steel Mel¬ 
ting Shop-3, and 5 open hearth furnaces. This was expanded into the two million ton 
scheme later on. As the Company had a very large surplus staff and personnel, the 
net additional employment would be a limited one. But it is gratifying to note that 
in spite of the handicap it has imposed, the Company has preferred to give the Indian 
technical staff the chance to learn to operate the new plant instead of engaging 
foreign personnel from abroad on a permanent basis. 

22.2. The Tata Engineering and Locomotives Co., Ltd. —The Tata Mercedes Benz 
Shop went into production during 1954. During the same year the construction of 
the steel foundry section was started. During 1955 the Tata Engineering and Loco¬ 
motives Company, Ltd. embarked on an expansion with the programme providing 
for doubling the output of locomotives and diesel trucks. During the year 1956 the 
expansion programme continued and there was an increase in the employment in the 
auto division. The expansion of the welding shops was also taken into hand. Further 
expansion in the capacity for the manufacture of welded items of plant and equipment 
has also been undertaken. 

22.3. The Indian Copper Corporation, Ltd., Ghatsila. —The Indian Copper Corporation, 
Ltd. embarked on the construction of extra capacity and for the improvement of the 
factory. In 1957 steps were taken for the construction of a new plant for the elec¬ 
trolytic process of copper ore refining. 

22.4. The Indian Cable Company , Ltd. at Jamshedpur has taken up the manufacture 
of rubber insulated cables. 

22.5. Indian Explosives, Ltd., Gomia. —The opening of the explosives factory atGomia 
in November, 1958, has been a landmark in the chemical industry. It is owned by 
the Indian Explosives Ltd., a joint venture of the Imperial Chemical Industries and 
the Government of India. It is the first commercial blasting explosives factory in 
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India and has been located at Gomia within easy reach of the coal supply as raw 
material, of Bokaro supplying power and the Konar dam supplying water. 

23. Licensed projects in the private sector .—It is not quite easy to forecast the extent 
to which all the new schemes for which licences have been issued up to year 1957 
under the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act of 1951 .would materialse soon. 
The list, however, is quite encouraging. 

Four of the large existing cement factories at Chaibassa, Sindri, Japla and Banjari 
have been licensed to expand their capacity and the starting of three new factories at 
Dalmianagar, Demu (Palamau) and Gurgaon (Palamau) have been licensed. 

One sugar mill has been licensed to manufacture 80,000 gallons of alcohol per 
month. 

Seven sugar mills have been licensed to expand their capacity and two new units 
(one being the Co-operative Sugar Mill at Banmanki) have been approved. 

The expansion of the paper mill at Dalmianagar has been sanctioned and a new 
unit has been licensed to be opened at Sahibganj. 

The cotton mill at Phulwarishariff has been licensed for expansion and two new 
units (one being a co-operative one) have been approved. 

Thirteen units, mostly now ones, have been licensed for the manufacture of re¬ 
fractories. All are located in Chotanagpur. 

The Indian Tube Company, Ltd., and the Tinplate Company of India, Ltd., both 
at Jamshedpur have embarked on substantial expansions and a new unit has been 
licensed at Jasidih for tube manufacture. Five other units for the manufacture of 
cast iron pipes and spun pipes or for the expansion of the existing capacity have 
been licensed at Jasidih, Jamshedpur, Jharia, Bokaro and Chakulia. 

The Indian Steel and Wire Products, Ltd., has taken, up a scheme of expansion. 

One unit has been approved for the manufacture of surgical instruments. 

Among other engineering units licensed for a new plant or expansion are a steel 
casting factory at Dhanbad and another at Jasidih, a carbon and manganese steel 
casting unit at Dalmianagar along with a unit for cast grinding balls. 

A unit for the manufacture of structural has been sanctioned at Kumardhubi 
and another at Bokaro. 

Two emits for the manufacture of mining machinery have been approved at Dhan¬ 
bad. The Rohtas Industries, Ltd., is adding a new unit at Dalmianagar for the 
manufacture of tin containers and steel drums. An existing unit at Marhowrah is 
taking up the manufacture of automatic juice scales for sugar mills. 

With regard to the chemical industries, the Rohtas Industries, Ltd. is expanding 
the capacity for the manufacture of caustic soda and extraction of sulpher from 
pyrites. A new unit has been approved for the manufacture of red oxide. 

An existing unit at Patna has been sanctioned for the expansion of the existing 
G.L.S. lamps manufacturing capacity and for taking up other lines of electrical goods. 
Other units have been approved for the manufacture of other electrical fittings 
at Nirsachatti, Dhanbad and Patna. 

Finally, it may be added that the development of the industries at Durgapur 
(iron and steel, hard coke and coal derivatives) and Jaykaynagar (expansion of the 
alu minium plant) are of considerable employment value for Bihar as well. 
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24. Additional recommendations of the Techno-Economic Survey. —After examining 
the technical and economic facilities and prospects in this State, the Techno-Economic 
Survey has recommended the establishment of the following industries: — 

(i) Alloy Steel Plant. 

(ii) Structural Shop. 

(Hi) Light Forge Plant. 

(iv) Light Bar Grinding Plant. 

(v) Malleable Casting Shop. 

(vi) Electric Motor and Generator Plant. 

(vii) Plant for the manufacture of Sulphur and Sulphuric Acid from pyrites. 

(viii) Plant for the manufacture of Caustic Soda and Chlorine. 

(ix) Low temperature carbonisation of Coal. 

( x ) Manufacture of Calcium Carbide. 

(xi) Manufacture of Sorbitol, Ascorbic Acid and Riboflavin from by-product of 

sugar factories. 

(xii) Manufacture of Silicon Carbide. 

(xiii) Manufacture of Ethanol from Molasses. 

(xiv) Manufacture of Pulp from Bagasse. 

(xv) Manufacture of high grade paper from Linseed Straw, 

(xvi) China clay. 

(xvii) Artificial Graphite. 

(xviii) Electrical Porcelain Plant. 

(xix) Sanitary Ware. 

(xx) Quartz grinding plant. 

(xxi) Refractory Silica plant. 

( xxii) Sewer and Irrigation Pipe. 

(xxiii) Mica Brick and Insulation Plant. 

(xxiv) Mica Grinding Plant. 

(, xxv) Potato flour from dried potatoes. 

(xxvi) Bone Meal Fertilizers. 

(xxvii) Phosphates from Apatite. 

We believe that this promising list provides a large scope for joint enterprises 
in which the State and private investors and entrepreneurs may participate. 

25. The growth of industrial townships in relation to employment. —The term economic 
overheads is a very convenient one signifying what are also known as external 
economies. These economies may arise from the facilities provided over large 
geographical areas through specifio services of transport, power supply, etc. There is, 
however, another class of external economies which are made possible or arise out of 
the congregation of industries and industrial population in particular localities. This 
is the importance of the growth of industrial townships. 

With the establishment of heavy industries in the public sector, new industrial 
townships are expected to grow at Ranchi, Bokaro and Barauni. There are also good 
prospects of similar townships developing at Adityapur (near Jamshedpur), where a 
further expansion of the steel plant and the establishment of steel processing indus¬ 
tries can be envisaged, and at Barkakana, which is an important railway centre in 
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the fast developing south Karanpura coalfied eminently suited for the setting up 
integrated coal-based industries. The location of further industries at Sindri in the 
Third Plan would be not unlikely as the area is particularly suited for the manu¬ 
facture of chemicals and plastics. Industrial sites near the Damodar Valley Corpo¬ 
ration colony at Maithon are in demand and the possibilities of developing industries 
near other Damodar Valley Corporation installations in Bihar are being examined. 
Another possible industrial site is at Muri, provided the water resources in this are 
augmented. In North Bihar, it is possible that the broad-gauge line may be extended 
in the third plan from Barauni to Samsatipur and Darbhanga; in which case the 
industrial potentialities of these two towns will be considerably increased. It is, 
therefore, necessary for the State Government to prepare master rural-urban plans for 
the development of all these areas. Preliminary work has been done so far by the 
State Town Planner’s Department for Adityapur, and surveys of the Ranchi, Bokaro 
and Barauni areas (including Mokameh on the south bank of the Ganga) have been 
taken up. A proposal for acquiring and developing sites in the industrial townships 
for the future location of ancillary industries in the private sector is being examined. 

The growth of industrial townships and of other urban areas as we have examined 
elsewhere (Chapter VI) would necessitate the planning of complementary employments 
in all these centres of population. To a considerable extent the process of the growth 
of employment in transport, commerce and servicing would be automatic. But a 
certain amount of planning where the automatic processes do not produce the desired 
results would be necessary. We expect that further industrialisation and the growth 
of new townships and conurbation would lead to the creation of permanently resident 
industrial population. It would, therefore, be necessary to purposefully locate lighter 
industries in the areas of heavy industries to provide employment for women and 
surplus members of the industrial families. This development would also facilitate 
what has been called rural-urban planning which seeks to co-ordinate the urban and 
the rural economies of a locality for mutually stimulating and supplementing each 
other. 

It may also be desirable to avoid too much of concentration of purely urbanised 
population by developing means of passenger transport from the surrounding a-eas to 
enable an appreciable portion of the workers in the industries to come from the 
villages as day or night workers. 

26. The climate for economic growth .—References have been made at several places 
in this report to the role of the entrepreneurial work, whether private or public, 
in the creation of employment. Three important considerations are involved in the 
question of the general growth of the economy. Firstly, there is the question of the 
set up of the economy with its facilities of the economic overheads and external 
economies. Secondly, there is the question of the removal of impediments to in¬ 
centives and enterprise. Thirdly, there is the question of the deficiency in the supply 
of private business enterprise even when appreciable facilities and incentives have 
been provided. 

The economic overheads provide the facilities external to the specific industrial 
units. They might belong to the class which is developed as a result of the growth 
of an economy like the economic dimension of the market resulting from the growth 
of national income. Another class of external economies arise out of the aggregation 
of industries as in industrial townships. We know how these external economies are 
sought to be created in form of common facilities by establishing Industrial Estates. 
Then another class of external economies or overhead facilities either grow up in 
response to economic growth or have got to be provided over wider areas in form 
of specific enterprises. To this class belong the growth of facilities of transport and 
communication, of banking and credit services, of the supply of raw materials, of 
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the supply of technical skill, of the growth of a responsible labour market and 
various other aspects of a developed economy. All these factors affect the cost 
structure and the quality of the products. They are all mutually inter-related and 
one stimulates the other. Thus the value of a balanced growth is emphasised because 
a developing economy is an integrated system and all the components of the system 
or the structure must grow in the right proportion. 

27. Handicaps to business enterprises as seen by entrepreneurs in Bihar. The 
Industrial Unemployment Sub-Committee made a special investigation into the causes 
which make Bihar less attractive for business enterprises than other states. The 
details of the views of entrepreneurs and the comments of the different departments 
of the State Government on them are treated elaborately in the report of the Sub- 
Committee. Looking into them we find that the main features of the grievances are 
those which have been voiced since the very first two meetings of the committee. 
The broad requirements voiced by the entrepreneurs are concerned with the following: — 

(a) Acquisition of land .—The State Government should assist the prospective 

industrialists in acquiring land at suitable sites quickly and at reasonable 
prices. 

(b) The State Government should find ways and means to supply electrical 

energy at cheap rates to the prospective industrialists. The cost of electri¬ 
cal energy for the industries in Bihar as compared to the other states 
is a serious handicap, and the Committee has examined this question 
again when dealing with the subject of power under the economic over¬ 
heads (Chapter X). 

(c) It is urged that new industrial establishments with a capital of Rs. 5 lakh 

or less should be exempted from income-tax for a period of 5 years. 

( d ) There should be no sales-tax on raw materials of any kind. The vegetable 

oil industry has shifted to Calcutta on account of the sales tax on oil¬ 
seeds. Taxes on finished products should be comparable to those in 
neighbouring states. 

(e) In order to provide cheap credit facilities to the industries the capital of 

the State Finance Corporation should be substantially increased and loans 
to industrial firms up to Rs. 15 lakh should be admissible. It was brought 
to the notice of the Committee that considerable delay is caused in dis¬ 
posal of the loan applications by the Bihar Finance Corporation which 
is also reflected from the report of the Corporation for the year 1958-59. 
We, therefore, recommend that the disposal of the loan applications should 
be expeditious and it should not, in any case, take more than six months. 

(/) There should be adequate development of road and railway transport facilities 
so that the working of mines and industries is not interrupted. 

( g) The mineral policy of the Government should be examined with a view to 
eliminate the hindrances to the development of mining. 

The Industrial Unemployment Sub-Committee has referred to the special facilities 
extended by other states like Orissa for attracting industrialists by arranging for the 
supply of power at subsidised rates, free acquisition of land and similar other 
facilities. The Committee expresses the view that the facilities offered in this State 
are far from attractive and recommends the setting up of a special agency to deal 
with this subject. The Committee took note of the policy decisions of the State 
Government contained in the speech of Dr. S. K. Sinha, the Chief Minister of this 
State, in the annual meeting of the Bihar Chamber of Commerce on the 23rd 
November, 1959. It seems necessary to devise ways and means to implement these 
policy decisions vigorously. 
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28. Deficiency of Private Enterprise. 

28.1. The State may not be able to supply all the enterprise necessary for running 

the economy. While we have argued from several points of view in favour of the 
role of the state in undertaking new enterprises in a backward economy in order 
to speed up growth, it is also realised that the managerial resources of the state, too 
are limited. Besides, there are obvious limitations on bureaucratic management of 
business enterprises where detailed administration is called for. For all these reasons, 
there is a vast field in the economy which must continue to depend on private 

enterprise. Any examination of the pattern of an economy would show how the 

medium and small industries commerce and servicing, all of which account for the 
major portion of aggregate income and employment, must depend on private enter¬ 
prise. Even the large business enterprises in the private sector, not to say of the 

state, look upon the provision of services and ancillary industries as relieving them 

of much of the distracting activities which would tend to impinge on the sphere of 
their main responsibility. 

28.2. Deficiency of private enterprise in Bihar. —And yet the pattern of our industry 
and occupations shows that private enterprise has been singularly absent in this 
State and this has not only checked the progress of the economy but has also 
severely restricted the field of employment of both unskilled labour as well as of 
skilled and educated persons. The Committee has examined the returns under the 
Factories Act and the Census Tables of livelihood in Bihar along with those of other 
states and of India and finds very glaring gaps in our economy. Some of these 
have been pointed out in other sections of this chapter by way of illustration. We 
think, however, that full and detailed examination of these data would be very useful 
for the purpose of employment policy formulation. 

29. Recommendations for increasing the supply of business enterprise. —In view of 
the findings noted in the foregoing paragraphs, it is recommended that 

(a) The Government should continue to implement all the existing State measures 
for encouraging and nursing private enterprise, and specially local enterprise, 
and should consider favourably other specific measures which are being 
recommended in appropriate places. 

( b) At the same time, we make a definite recommendation for the expansion 
of the sphere of State and co-operative enterprises on the basis of purely 
practical considerations for reasons given below whenever private enterprise 
in not forth coming. 

(i) The unsuccessful efforts of the Government in persuading private enterprise 
to undertake certain schemes and ventures in spite of the help promised 
by the Government. 

(ii) The records of the loans advanced by the Bihar State Financial Corpo¬ 
ration show that genuine local enterprise and willingness to invest in 
risk-capital, even when the risks have been reduced considerably by the 
efforts of the Government, is not forthcoming. 

(Hi) It has been definitely established that there is always an unresolvable bias 
on the part of the enterprises registered outside this State or owned or 
managed by persons coming from outside this State to prefer for em¬ 
ployment educated candidates from the other states. 
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There has been a recent experience that the firms of contractors engaged in the 
large constructional works have been very reluctant to employ local personnel even 
in semi-skilled work. 

(c) The Committee further recommends that both as a business proposition for 
increasing the capital resources for the State enterprises as well as for making 
the management of these enterprises more alert, elastic and efficient, private 
participation in the share capital to the extent of 49 per cent and appro¬ 
priate participation in the management of these enterprises in a system of 
mixed State and private industrial ventures be adopted. 

We note that certain other states have found this system of joint public and 
private enterprise very useful in stimulating both capital formation and the supply 
of business enterprise. 

30. Financial assistance to industries. —There are various forms of state assistance 
to industries, viz., land acquisition on an emergent basis, selection of suitable sites, 
supply of power, state help in water-supply and provision of housing for workers 
under the Industrial Housing Scheme. Necessary assistance is extended to industrialists 
by the State Government in the matter of supply of < ssential commodities and 
transport facilities. The applications are also sponsored to the Central Government 
under the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act. The industrialists are also 
assisted in obtaining import licenses and in obtaining the requisite quantity of foreign 
exchange and with regard to tariff protection and other facilities, which are within 
the purview of the Government of India. 

So far as direct financial assistance to industries is concerned large units are 
given assistance by the Industrial Finance Corporation, the National Industrial De¬ 
velopment Corporation, the Credit and Investment Corporation, etc. All these bodies 
have been set up by the Central Government. In addition the large scale units are 
given assistance in an ad hoc manner by the Central Government. 

At the State level, direct financial assistance is rendered by the State Financial 
Corporation or under the State Aid to Industries Act. The following statement shows 
loans granted to small scale industries under section 4(a) of the Bihar and Orissa State 
Aid to Industries Act since the year 1953-54. Some of the beneficiaries are registered 
factories covered within the terms of the Industrial Unemployment Sub-committee. 

Year. Total amount of 

loans sanctioned. 

Rs. 

1953- 54 .. .. .. 2,42,390 

1954- 55 .. .. .. 1,72,225 

1955- 56 .. .. .. 7,34,770 

1956- 57 .. .. .. 16,32,422 

1957- 58 .. .. .. 14,95,500 

(up to 31st Dec. 

1957). 

1958- 59 .. 4,63,210 

(up to 31st December 1958) 

The total amount of loans sanctioned by the Bihar State Financial Corporation 
from January, 1955 to 31st December, 1957 amounted to Rs. 83,26,000. The actual 
amount disbursed in the same period was Rs. 56,11,000. 





Among the medium sized industrial units assisted from these sources, we may 
mention the following:— 

(i) Micanite factory at Koderma. 

(ii) Factory for the manufacture of mining equipment, such as haulages, ooaA 
cutters etc. at Dlianbad. 

(Hi) Factory for the manufacture of butter, sugar of milk and casein at Madhepur. 

(iv) Factory for the manufacture of metre gauge railway wagons at Muzaffarpur. 

(*) Foundry at -Tasidih where the latest techniques, viz., hot blast cupola is b ring 
introduced. 

We may conclude that assistance under the State Aid to Industries Act is not 
very significant quantitatively. The main difficulty seems to be that not many enter¬ 
prisers come forward and take advantage of the loan facilities. It may be worth¬ 
while to examine in what manner the loan facilities offered by other State Governments 
aim made more attractive to entrepreneurs. 

31. Establishment of Industrial Estates. —We have welcomed the establishment of 
Industrial Estates which are designed to stimulate the development of small-soale 
industries. The facilities of conveniently located factory sheds, power, water, machinery 
available on a hire-purchase or rental basis should give an impetus to industrial 
development in the four places where Industrial Estates have been set up in the first 
instance. It may be worthwhile to build industrial states at the centres of heavy 
industries with a view to promote balanced industrial development of these areas. 

32. Necessity of preventing a misuse of the funds advanced to the loanees. — It has 
been brought to our notice that it is not uncommon for would-be entrepreneurs to 
borrow money from the Government under the State Aid to Industries Act and to 
utilise the funds for a quick turn-over in commerce. We recommend that such abuse 
of the resources should be checked by regular inspection and publication of annual 
reports on the progress of the business units. W T e feel that a small additional expendi¬ 
ture on vigilance and check would be fully justified. If this work is made the sole 
responsibility of a Gazetted Officer in the Department of Industries, it would be possible 
for him to make these investments positively effective from the employment point of 
view. We know that commercial activities are mainly employment absorbing rather 
than employment generating. 

33. The need of an examination of the multiplier values of the large and medium 
industries and of a scheme of co-ordinating the different types of complementary industries .— 
Frequent references have been made to the fact that we have not bean able to build 
up the super-structure of our economy in spite of our mineral and metallurgical resources 
and the large manpower. We, therefore, recommend that 

a detailed scheme showing the position of the nodal points of the large 
industries be prepared as has been done by the West Bengal Government 
with a view to bring out the full possibilities of the ancillary and the 
derived industries and to develop a systematic and co-ordinated economic 
structure. This measure is all the more necessary because the Committee 
finds that the direct employment value of the heavy basic industries is 
limited and that Bihar has not been able to utilise their employment 
multiplier values to the full extent by developing the ancillary industries 
serving them or the derived industries arising out of them. Therefore, in 
view of the fact that the typical heavy and basic industries are highly capital 
intensive with only limited employment potentials, the Committee lays very 
great emphasis on an adequate development of th® industries based upon th® 

3® Lab.—43 
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products of the basfo heavy industries and of the ancillary industries. W© 
further note that in view of the work already done by the Techno-Economio 
Survey, no fresh enquiries are called for except to a limited extent and 
that the study can be prepared on the basis of materials already available. 

34. The burdens on the cost structure of the Bihar industries. —In view of the fact 
that the question of the incidence of the higher charges far electrical energy supplied 
to the industrial units in Bihar as compared to the cost of the same in the Calcutta 
region and of the effect of the multiple sales tax of the small enterprises using raw 
materials brought from outside were raised a number of times without leading to any 
conclusive resolution, we recommend 

that the whole problem of the costs of the common overhead factors and of 
the non-cost burdens be examined to find out if any or all the industries 
of Bihar suffer from any net disabilities after allowing for the special 
advantages enjoyed. 

3.". Fuller utilisation of the coal resources for increasing employment. —We note that 
in the interest of efficiency and keeping down the cost of production of coal, mechanisa¬ 
tion of the mining industry would be unavoidable and no large increase in employment 
in mining is expected. We, therefore, recommend that the State Government should 
place before the Government of India the need of locating coal-based industries more 
liberally in this State and should also participate in such enterprises with a view to 
olf-set the limitations on the growth of employment in mining. This employment 
oriented recommendation for power and chemical industries based on cnal is fully 
supported by technical and economic considerations as well. 

30. fte-rolling facilities and small foundries and forges .—The Committee has compared 
and examined the close inter-relations between the re-railing mills, and small foundries 
and forges and the growth of small and cottage engineering industries as have grown 
up in West Bengal, the Punjab and elsewhere and finds that the want of these 
facilities in Bihar has seriously affected the growth of small and cottage engineering 
industries with their high employment values for educated persons and skilled workers. 
It has been noted that while large units are necessary for the medium industries, 
small decentralised units would be necessary for the benefit of the smaller enterprises 
as arc necessary for improving the employment situation in North Bihar. Now that 
the prospects of the supply of coke, pig-iron and steel are brighter, efforts should be 
made to remove these deficiencies. 

37. Utilisation of the by-products of the sugar industry and employment in the less 
industrialised regions. —We learn that the technical processes for manufacturing paper 
from whole bagasse have been successfully worked out. However, we have further 
gathered the information that it may not be possible for the sugar mills to completely 
replace the burning of bagasse in the furnac; by coal on account of the capital cost 
involved in replacing the existing furnaces and the difficulties of storing coal. There 
is the additional factor of the higher cost of transport of coal in North Bihar. But 
we have found that the factories can save at least 50 per cent of the bagasse if 
they can be lifted daily from the factory premises. We, therefore, recommend investi¬ 
gation into the possibility of the teohnical process of pulping the bagasse on the spot 
and the work being taken up by separate enterprises if the factories are not prepared 
to increase the complexity of their managerial work. 

We note with satisfaction the licensing of a unit for the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol in Biliar and it is presumed that the enterprise would be utilising the molasses 
of the sugar factories. We, however, feel that the efforts during the past fifteen 
yeare or so, on research for utilising molasses has not been very serious and that ao 
efforts should be spared to solve the problem of utilising it. 
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3s. Jute manufacture in relation to agricultural and industrial employment in the 
unindustrialised regions. —The high cost of transportation of raw jute to Calcutta tends 
to depress the price paid to the cultivators and to limit the zone of production. 
The establishment and development of the capacity of the mills in Bihar would 
stimulate the cultivation of jute. It is also gathered that there is an appreciable 
demand for jute twines which may be spun on a small and even on a cottage scale. 

39. Employment and apprenticeship training of the local people. —We are quoting 
below the viows and recommendations of the Industrial Unemployment Sub-Committee 
on this subject with our approval of these. 

“ 86 . (c) The position of employment of the people of the State in the industrial 
undertakings is far from satisfactory.” 

“87. Before analysing the figures of employment in each category, it may be 
mentioned at the outset that it has not been possible to verify and check 
up the information furnished by the employers. However, the information 
given by the employers may be taken as a working basis to find out the 
correct position. So far as the managerial personnel are concerned the 
percentage of the people of the State is only 3S.21. The personnel in high 
technical posts and administrative posts of non-technical nature belong to 
these categories. It is not possible to indicate the extent of better re¬ 
presentation of the local people in the last 5 to 7 j r ears hut from all accounts 
it would appear that there has been some improvement in the position. 
Among the factors may be mentioned the employment of Labour Welfare 
Officers under the Bihar Factories Welfare Officers Rules and also under the 
Mines Rules. Secondly, increase in the number of the engineering graduates 
and their employment as graduate apprentices have been contributory factors 
in the process.” 

“ 88 . The percentage of supervisory personnel is not satisfactory. There has 
been some increase in the employment of engineering graduates as graduate 
apprentices who start in the lowest rung of the supervisory cadre but .rom 
the analysis of the figures of graduate apprentices it would appear that it 
is far from satisfactory. We have taken into account the percentage of 
graduate apprentices in the Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals Private, Ltd., 
which is very small.” 

“89. The Tata Iron and Steel Co... Ltd., reserved 20 per cent of the vacancies 
for the graduate apprentices for the people belonging to the State. ley 
have increased the percentage to 33$ per cent and have adopted a principle 
of imparting additional training to these people in case it is not possible lor 
them to compete with the candidates from outside the State. But it is to 
be noted that the pace of recruitment of graduate apprentices has not been 
satisfactory enough for the last 5 years.” 

“90. We have taken note of the faot that the Hindustan Steel, Ltd., had taken 
a large number of pesonnel for training in this country and outside. We 
feel that in any training programme, the State Government should have been 
more closely associatecl. It may be taken for granted that these trainees will 
also be employed in the 4 th Steel Plant to be constructed m the public sector. 

*<01 So far as other concerns are concerned, they do not follow a regular pro¬ 
gramme of training for engineering graduates. This tends to go against .he 
natural expectation of the engineering graduates m this State. As it would 
appear from the previous survey, there has been considerable increase in the 
number of engineering graduates. In absence of regular scheme ^apprentice¬ 
ship, the employers do not employ them in a regular manner. It would b 
worthwhile to persuade the important employers $9 introduce regular appreiV 
^oeship training in their establishments . 11 
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“92. Apart from the subject already covered by technical institutions in this 
State, it may be worthwhile to introduce new items of engineering in this 
State. We may have courses in tele-communication, electronics, etc. This 
has got to be done with a view to keep abreast of all modern developments 
in other States.” 

“93. Apart from that for the Bokaro Steel Plant, it would be necessary to train 
personnel well in advance for the Heavy Mechmery Plant and horge Foundry 
at Hatia and Oil Refinery at Barauni. We tried to ascertain whether the 
requirement of technical personnel have been worked out, but we could not 
get any detailed statement of the requirements of technical personnel in these 
establishments. It is, therefore, necessary to find out the requirements of 
personnel and to orient training facilities with a view to meet their require¬ 
ments.” 

“94. So far as the skilled category is concerned, we welcome the introduction of 
apprenticeship schemes for the tradesmen. The position of trade apprentices 
in the Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals Private, Ltd., Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd. and Tata Engineering and Locomotive Company, Ltd., has consi¬ 
derably improved over the figures of previous years but it is necessary to 
make up for the leeway in this connection. We feel that in view of the 
considerable increase in secondary education and training of craftsman, the 
requirement may be fully met exclusively in this State. We, therefore, 
feel that the employers here should fill all the vacancies of trade apprentices 
by the personnel available in this State and not to go to other .sources.” 

“95. We also welcome the provision of training facilities made by National Coal 
Development Corporation. Out of the four training centres opened by the 
National Coal Development Corporation, two are located in this State, one 
at Giridih and other at Kargali. We feel that with the extension of the 
training facilities, it would b? possible to improve ih pos 'd m in supervisory 
grade in the coal mines as the position of the people of the State is far 
from satisfactory.” 

“96. We have also to take note of the requirements of unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled personnel. The position is not very happy as it would appear that 
even in these categories, the percentage of the people of other states is 
very high. It would, therefore, appear that the claims of the people of the 
State even in these categories have not been fairly treated. The Employ¬ 
ment Exchange Organisation is in a position to meet the requirements of 
supervisory and skilled personnel to a considerable degree and it can also be 
expected to meet the requirements of all the personnel in the semi-skilled 
and unskilled categories.” 

“97. Apart from the apprenticeship scheme, we are firmly of the view that it is 
necessary to provide in-plant training to the craftsmen.” 

40. Training for independent business enterprise .—With a view to promote employ¬ 
ment we have considered at appropriate places measures for fostering relief employ¬ 
ment, marginal self-employment, self and family employment as well as employment in 
wage work and salaried jobs in Government services, public enterprises and private 
business. Equal or even greater emphasis is necessary on measures to initiate and 
encourage our youngmen to become small enterprisers. Every, such enterpriser is 
a multiplier point for employment both directly and indirectly. Directly he provides 
wage work and indirectly his activities foster additional employment to” the extent to 
which his demand for materials stimulates additional production. It is for this reason 
that at different places we have recommended the necessity of launching of our young- 
men in small and cottage industries, in contract work, in commerce and in agricultural 
’pterprises as distinct from subsistence farming. The paucity of small enterprise 



which create a large volume of employment in aggregate is brought out by the Census 
figures. There were only about 73 thousand employers operating the nou-agricultur&li 
sector of the economy of 40 million people in Bihar in 1951 according to the Census 
even with a liberal meaning given to the term associative activities by the Census 
authorities. On the other hand, even in the U.S.A., the land of giant enterprises, 
there were 3.24 million large and small enterprises to operate the economy of about 
150 million people in the non-agricultural sector in 1945. 

It is for this reason that we have also reoommended the setting up of mixed 
public enterprises with private participation in order to initiate our people into risk¬ 
taking, investment and direction of business. Co-operative enterprises should also 
provide good apprenticeship in promotional and managerial -work. 

Reverting to the sphere of small enterprises we find that the recent trend of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission has been to work out schemes of small 
capitalist enterprises for individuals or co-operatives in the rural area. For most of 
the industries listed for the villages, schemes have been prepared by the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission for appreciable capital investments ranging from Rs. 5,000 
to over a lakh with very liberal provision of subsidies and loans. 

41. Variations in the level of industrial employment .—In all the preceding paragraphs, 
our attention has been devoted to the factors of the growtli of the economy and of 
employment potentials. But we have also noted in a preceding chapter that we have 
the problems of an under-developed economy, a transitional or growing eronomy and 
of a developed economy in certain spheres simultaneously. The Industrial Unemploy¬ 
ment Sub-Committee has devoted considerable attention to the last problem relating 
to the variations in the level of industrial employment. It was in the first instance 
the mounting figures of unemployment in the typical small and cottage industries of 
Bihar which °Ied to the formation of this Committee. We are reproducing below the 
relevant paragraphs (14 to 35) from the Report of the Industrial Unemployment Sub- 
Committee on this subject. 

"14. From the figures of employment we find that the level of employment in 
factories registered under section 2(m)(i) and 2 (m)(ii) during 1951 reached 1 
its peak but there was a steep decline during the year 1952. The figures of 
employment in the registered factories remained at a more or less steady 
level from 1953-55. From the year 1955 onwoids there has been a g aduall 
increase in the employment of about 3,000 person; eve:y year over the. 
previous year. 

•• 15 . it seems necessary to clarify that the decline in the number of workers is 
most marked in the bidi, shellac and mica industries. The level of employ¬ 
ment in bidi factories was 22,000 in the year 1951. There was a sharp 
decline in the level of employment in the year 1952, which remained at 
a steady level in the years 1953 and 1954. During the year 1955, there was 
a further decrease in the number of workers and this trend continued in the 
years 1956 and 1957. Between 1951 and 1957, the decrease in the level of 
employment was approximately 14,000. It is possible to discern similar 
trends in the mica industry. The level of employment fell from 18,9)0 in 
1950 to 10,090 in 1954. .Since the year 1955, the level of employment has 
remained steady at 12,000 approximately.” 

"16 The number of workers in shellac factories fell from 7.804 in 19-51 to 2 5 21 
in the year 1957. Pax-t of the decrease is to be explained by the location 
of many shellac factories in the territories transferred to W'est Bengal with 
effect from 1st November 1956, but the raaior part was due to the trad* 
depression,” 
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“17. Ifc is evident that the adverse variation in the level of employment in the 
registered factories is more than explained by the decrease in employment in 
these industries. It may be emphasised that the lower ligures of employment 
in these industries does not represent a net decrease m employment. 
A large percentage of the decrease is to be attributed to decentralisation of 
production with a view to escape the provisions of the Factories Act. It is 
not possible to furnish a statistical measurement of the decrease in employ¬ 
ment on this account, but probably 60 to 80 per cent of the decrease may 
be attributed to this.” 

“18. It would appear that from the year 1955, there was gradual increase in the 
number of workers employed in the registered factories. As regards figures 
of employment in the registered factories, these require a little explanation. 
These figures are furnished by the registered factories and are related to the 
average attendance in the factories. The Chief Inspector of Factories ex¬ 
plained that the actual level of employment, viz., the number of workers on 
roll would be higher at least by 15 per cent than the figures given in the 
report of the Chief Inspector of Factories. The variation between the level 
of employment and the ligures given by the Chief Inspector of Factories 
would be larger in continuous process factories than in the factories working 
only one or two shifts.” 

“Retrenchment.” 

“29. As we have pointed out earlier, there had been a steep decline in the 
number of registered factories and that of workers employed in such faetories 
during the year 1952 due to slump and trade depression. Table I of Appendix 
B will show that decline in the number of workers in the nen-Government 
and non-local bodies factories registered under section of the Factories 

Act was only to the extent of 5 per cent whereas in the factories registered 
under section 2 (nt){ii), i.e., factories employing 20 or more workers but not 
using power, the decline was to the extent of 30.5 per cent. The number 
of workers employed in these factories further went down in 1953 nd 1954. 
Consequently a large number of workers were thrown out of employment and 
there was a considerable amount of discontent throughout the State. There¬ 
fore, the first and foremost thing before this Sub-Committee was to consider 
the causes of unemployment in the sector and to suggest ways and means 
to remedy it.” 

“30. The Sub-Committee considered all the aspects of this state of affairs in the 
industrial sector and came to the conclusion that the first and foremost duty 
before it is to check the unemployment of those who were stiii in employ¬ 
ment in the industrial sector.” 

“31. The Sub-Committee, therefore, found it necessary to recommend measures to 
see that the persons who were already in employment were not thrown oul 
of employment and were absorbed in alternative jobs in oase of unavoidable 
retrenchment. The Su' -Committee in this connection examined the procedure 
of retrenchment approved by the State Government on the recommendation 
of the Bihar Central Labour Advisory Board which governs the retrench¬ 
ment of workers on ground of insufficient business or mechanisation or 
rationalisation.” 


“32. The Sub-Committee, after considering the various aspects of the problem of 
retrenchment ip the State, came to the pppoluwop that under the existing 
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conditions, it would be sufficient if the scope of the procedure is further 
widened to include all kinds of retrenchment with certain modifications to 
avert retrenchment, as far as practicable, and to secure alternative jobs for 
the workers who might be retrenched on account of unavoidable reasons.” 

“33. The Committee accordingly decided to make the following recommendations :— 

(a) Closure— 

(?) The scope of the approved procedure of retrenchment should be widened 
so as to include all retrenchments including those on account of the closure 
of factories due to economic reasons or any other cause. 

(i?) In case of closure of factories or a section thereof, the employer should 
submit a proposal with the memorandum of the case to the Commissioner 
of Labour, Bihar at least six weeks before the intended date of the closure. 
The Labour Commissioner will make enquiries in accordance with the 
approved procedure of retrenchment and give his decision which will be 
binding and final. 

(iii) Every effort should be made during this period to examine the possibility 

for averting the closure with the assistance of the Government, if necessary. 
In case it is not possible to avert the closure, permission for retrenchment 
should be granted on payment of compensation laid down under the 
Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1953, or on the basis of agreement 
between the union and the management. 

(iv) The workers so retrenched should be registered in the nearest Employment 

Exchange and efforts should be made to secure alternative employments to 
them. 

( b ) Mechanisation— 

(v) In the larger interest of the industry, mechanisation should not be stopped 

but all possible efforts should be made to effect mechanisation by stages, 
where possible, and to re-absorb the workers rendered surplus due to 
mechanisation. 

(vi) An intimation regarding any proposal for mechanisation should be sent 

to the recognised trade union and to the Labour Commissioner at least six 
months before the date on which the process of mechanisation is likely 
to take effect. 

(vii) Efforts should be made during this period to absorb all the workers likely 

to be rendered surplus due to mechanisation in alternative jobs either in 
the same plant or in any programme of expansion which may be in hand 
under the same management, not necessarily at the same place. 

(viii) Permission for retrenchment should be accorded only after the mechanisa¬ 
tion has been successfully completed and every effort has been made to 
absorb the workers rendered surplus in alternative employment. 

(ix) The names of workers likely to be rendered surplus should be registered in 
the nearest Employment Exchange and efforts .should be made to secure 
alternative employments for them in other factories or industries before 
the due date of retrenchment, if possible, or soon after they are actually 
retrenched. 



(x) The workers so retrenched should bo paid compensation in accordance with 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1953, or in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement that may be reached between 
the parties. 

(c) Rationalisation (excluding mechanisation)— 

I 

{xi) The Sub-Committee feel that in the larger interest of production, it would 
be dangerous to put impediments in the way of rationalisation. In view, 
however, of the acute employment position, the Sub-Committee would 
recommend that the process of rationalisation should be so phased that no 
worker is retrenched on this account. 

(xtt) The trade unions should co-operate with the management in the scheme of 
rationalisation on the understanding that no worker would be retrenched. 

{xiii) The workers rendered surplus due to the process of rationalisation should be 
absorbed in alternative jobs in the same plant or in any other expansion 
programme of the management. 

(xit) Retrenchment of posts should be permissible on account of rationalisation 
only by the process of natural wastage, i.e., death, discharge, dismissals, 
etc.” 

”34. In making the above recommendations, the Sub-Committee purposely treated 
the mechanisation of the existing factories and plants with a view to increas¬ 
ing the efficiency and production on a slightly different footing than other 
kinds of rationalisation. The Sub committee did not favour any legislation on 
the subject at this stage and was of the view that the above recommenda¬ 
tions should be given effect to as a tripartite agreement, if possible. These 
recommendations were accepted in tot j by the Mam Committee. The 
recommendations of the Committee were adopted in the 13th meeting of the 
Bihar Central (Standing) Labour Advisory Board held on the 29th and 30th 
October 1954 with slight modifications. The memorandum placed before the 
Labour Advisory Board and the decision of the Board are given in Appendix C4.” 

"35. What is perhaps more significant is that the managements of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, Ltd., and the Indian Steel and Wire Products, Ltd. and the 
trade unions in their establishments have adopted a mutually acceptable 
procedure for dealing with the problem of surplus labour. In case any 
labour saving devices are installed or other forms of rationalisation are resorted 
to, the number of operatives on a particular item of work is reduced. It 
has been decided that in bringing about a reduction in the number of 
operatives, the management will not resort to intensification work. More¬ 
over, the personnel rendered surplus will not be retrenched. They will fee 
transferred to other jobs rendered vacant by the process of natural wastage, 
viz., retrenchment, resignation, transfer to other plant, etc. We should like 
to place on record that this arrangement has worked quite satisfactorily in 
their establishments. A similar arrangement may not work in industries 
where cost of labour forms a significant percentage of the total cost of 
production. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., and the Indian Steel 
and Wire Products, Ltd. embarked upon a considerable expansion of their plants 
five years ago and the personnel rendered surplus were absorbed in their 
expansion plants. It may not be possible to come across a repetition of 
suoh conditions in small units.” 
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"36. We would welcome An extension of agreements of the type referred to above 
to many more establishments and industries. When such an arrangement 
cannot be arrived at, the procedure embodied in the resolution of the State 
Government should be enforced rigidly.” 

“37. There has been a considerable amount of thinking over the vexed question 
of rationalisation. This problem has assumed considerable significance in 
the context of relatively abundant labour supply in this country. The 
resolution of the State Government based upon the recommendation of 
the Main Committee and the Central Labour Advisory Board has given 
a correct lead on this question. It is not possible to prohibit rationalisation 
altogether, but its adverse impact on the economic lives of the workers and 
the complex of industrial relations has to be mitigated by (providing proper 
safeguards. The Industrial Disputes Act was also amended in 1953 to provide 
for compensation to the retrenched workers according to the length of 
service of the workmen concerned.” 

“38. We, however, append below the number of retrenchments and closures 
affected since 1954.— 


Retrenchment. Closures. 


Number of 




Year. 

factories 

affecting 

retrench¬ 

ment. 

Number of 
workers 
retrenched. 

Number of 
closure*. 

Number of 
workers 
affected. 



1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

1954 


. • 

47 

1,641 

92 

10,772 

1955 



50 

1,729 

32 

4,258 

1950 



41 

6,510 

16 

841 

1957 



29 

1,737 

25 

12,858 

1958 



38 

2,101 

24 

4,007 


In spite of all the precautions taken we find that the number of workers 
affected by retrenchment and closures has been sufficiently high. We are 
sure these retrenchments must have been affected after following the procedure 
prescribed by us and the provisions of the Industrial Disputes (Amendment) 
Act, 1953. Had these stringent measures not been taken the number of 
workers affected would have been much higher. However, we recommend 
that the State Government should enforce the aforesaid procedure more 
vigorously.” 

Incidence of Unemployment in Industrial Sector. 

“39. It is difficult to work out the incidence of unemployment in the sector of 
large-scale units of the organised industry. The main difficulty is that the 
requirements of personnel in industry cover a wide range from the unskilled 
workmen to highly qualified engineers. One complicating factor in regard to 
39 Lab.—^4 
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the unskilled workmen is the large degree of mobility between industrial 
employment and agricultural pursuits. This is particularly true of the un¬ 
skilled workers in the industries like bidi, mica and shellac. Such a trend is 
also common in employment in the mines. Between the two extremes lie 
the skilled craftsmen and process operatives, the supervisory grades measured 
by the last category as well as qualified engineers. In addition, there is a 
large number of managerial personnel which deals with the technical operation 
of industry as well as various items of work of an administrative nature. 
Modern industry requires the services of a large number of accountants, 
clerks, watch and ward and sanitation staff.” 

‘‘40. Our rough and ready method to calculate the incidence of unemployment is 
to analyse the persons borne on the live registers of the Employment 
Exchange Organisation. Persons with technical qualifications are also borne 
on the live registers of the Exchanges. The analysis of p rsons borne o the 
live registers of Employment Exchanges is given below :— 

DISTRIBUTION of applicants on live registers of employment exchanges in 

BIHAR BY BROAD OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES AT THE END OF EACH YEAR. 


Categories. 

1954. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Industrial supervisory 

234 

160 

130 

167 

345 

Skilled and semi-skilled 

3,559 

3,635 

4,926 

8,037 

7,257 

Clerical 

9,904 

9,034 

8,362 

10,557 

9,664 

Educational 

1,074 

942 

80S 

957 

612 

Personal and Domestic services 

1,134 

1,905 

1,781 

2,364 

2,139 

Unskilled 

32,913 

38,953 

49,669 

52,915 

57,615 

Others 

3,350 

2,899 

2,359 

2,867 

2,632 

Total 

51,868 

54,928 

68,120 

77,864 

80,264 


The term ‘industrial employment’ has been broadly defined to cover em¬ 
ployment in registered factories, mines and quarries, power generation and 
transmission and construction activities in registered factories and mines. 
On the unemployment side, it is not possible to draw a similar broad demar¬ 
cation. The table given above shows the number of persons who were re¬ 
gistered with the various Employment Exchanges in Bihar and were available 
for employment at the end of each year during the period 1954 to 1958. 
These persons were available or rather were seeking employment both in 
industry or elsewhere. The table gives the number of persons on the live 
register according to certain broad categories. The term ‘‘industrial super¬ 
visory” covers persons seeking employment and registered for managerial or 
supervisory posts. It also includes draftsmen and overseers. The term 
‘others’covers workers in agriculture, railway, transport, shipping, medical, 
chemical and veterinary services, journalism and other miscellaneous services. 
Although applicants in all the broad categories shown in the table can be 
deemed to be equally seeking employment in the industries, for those in 
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the ‘ industrial supervisory” and “skilled and semi-skilled” categories, the main 
chances of employment are in industries, mines, etc., coming under the broad 
definition of the term ‘industrial employment’.” 

“41. Although the Employment Exchange figures have their own limitations they 
can be regarded as indicative of trends. It will be observed from the table 
that the total number of persons seeking employment has been rising gradually 
from year to year, and between the years 1954 and 1958 the rise has been 
of the order of 54.7 per cent. The rise has been in the categories of indus¬ 
trial supervisory personnel, skilled and semi-skilled workers, personal and 
domestic service workers and unskilled workers. On the other hand, the 
number of persons seeking employment in ‘ clerical”, “educational” and “others” 
categories declined during the period 195419—58. 

“42. The term “industrial supervisory” as mentioned earlier, includes draftsmen, 
overseers, etc. In fact the total of 345 candidates in this category available 
for employment on the registers of the Employment Exchanges at the end 
of 1958 included 100 persons registered as draftsmen and 50 persons were 
those who had freshly completed their training. This figure of 345 also 
includes about 40 persons who were seeking employment as mechanical 
foremen/chargemen and nearly 60 persons who were seeking employment as 
electrical foremen/chargemen.” 

“43. As far as the skilled and semi-skilled workers are concerned, the figures 
show a gradual rise. This is partly due to the increased facilities for techni¬ 
cal training in the State. A good number of registrants are passed out 
technical trainees. The figures at the end of 1957 and 1958, however, show 
a very abnormal rise. This is chiefly due to the fact that during the year 
1957 a very large number of persons, skilled and semi-skilled, had migrated 
to Jamshedpur from all over the country and had registered with the Em¬ 
ployment Exchange, Jamshedpur in hope of getting employment with Kaisers 
Engineers Overseas Corporation, a firm engaged on the expansion project of 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. With the gradual completion of the work, 
retrenchment started in Kaisers Engineers Overseas Corporation in the year 
1958. Figures of 1958 include partly the retrenched employees of Kaisers 
Engineers Overseas Corporation. On the whole, however, the trends indicate 
a slight shift in the occupational pattern of literate persons from white 
collar jobs to technical occupations, as most of the passed out trainees on 
the registers of the Employment Exchange are matriculates and a very large 
number of persons holding qualifications of matriculation and above apply 
for admission to the training centres.” 

“44. Another method is to ascertain the number of closure of units and the 
number of new factories registered in a particular year. The following 
figures have been furnished by the Chief Inspector of Factories:— 


Year. 


Number of 
factories 
»t the 
beginning 
of the 
year. 


Number of 
factories 
registered 
during 
the year. 


Number of 
factories 
removed 
from the 
list during 
the year. 


Number of 
factories 
at the 
end 
of the 
year. 


2 3 4 5 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 
• 1958 


3,741 

744 

278 

4,177 

4,177 

693 

342 

4,528 

4,528 

7*7 

219 

6,046 

5,046 

597 

213 

5,430 

5,430 

629 

470 

5,589 


1 
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“45. It was possible to obtain the figures of lay-offs and retrenchments in the 
years 1954—58 and the workers involved which are given in Appendix F. 
These data suffer from the limitation of inadequate coverage. Then, again, 
the mines have been altogether left out. From an analysis of the data, it 
would appear that lay-offs are caused mainly due to technical and economic 
reasons. The same causes lie behind retrenchments and closures varying in 
their impact from the point of view of the duration of unemployment.” 

42. The small industries group. —Although we have defined the term “Small Indus¬ 
tries” in the earlier sections to distinguish them from the large and medium industries 
on the one hand, and from the cottage industries and handicrafts on the other, the 
term is also used in the generic sense to cover all the smaller industries and occupa¬ 
tions in what is known as the non-organised sector. In this way, it is meant to 
signify the industrial units which are not required to be registered under the Factories 
Act. But the official Small Industries Board of the Centre is mainly concerned with 
that category of industries which it is seeking to organise and foster and which 
correspond to the class already defined as Small Industries as well as Cottage Indus¬ 
tries. In this way, the category would include the mechanised, and even some non- 
mechanised cottage industries. The practical classification, therefore, of the State 
Department of Industries for fostering them under the designation of Small and 
Cottage Industries is quite logical. Even then there are considerable difficulties in 
applying this classification rigidly in actual practice on account firstly, of the large 
number of border-line cases and secondly, because there are varying degrees of com¬ 
petitive and complementary relationships between them. Further, the line of division 
between small and mechanised cottage industries is highly artificial and we find that 
most of the more pushing light engineering units, though formally coming under the 
category of small enterprises, deserve and are getting all the facilities meant for the 
cottage industries. The Planning Commission has solved the problem of classification 
by its realistic method of placing them in a number of separate categories for each 
of which there is a Central Government organisation for the purpose of fostering them 
even though the actual administration of the schemes is a responsibility of the State 
Government. The co-ordinating boards are the following which were formed out of the 
original All-India Cottage Industries Board of 1948 :— 

(»’) The All-India Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 

(n) The All-India Handlooin Board. 

(Hi) The All-India Handicrafts Board. 

(iv) The Coir Board. 

(v) The Central Silk Board. 

(vi) The All-India Small-scale Industries Board. 

Besides these Boards, there are other bodies to which reference would be made 
later on. 

43. A CLASSIFICATION i'KOH THE EMPLOYMENT POINT OP VIEW. 

43.1. The administrative and employment points of view. —While the classification, 
given above emanates from the administrative point of view of the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the Planning Commission, another classification from the point of view of 
employment planning may be more useful and is indicated. 
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43.2. Small-scale and cottage industries .—The meaning of small-scale industries ill 
the sense of the Planning Commission and of the Small Scale Industries Board is 
more liberal than in Europe, U. S. A. and even Japan and includes many enterprises 
classed as hand trades in the latter countries. Hence a very large number of cottage 
industries are included in the schemes of protection and development. However, the 
constituents of this category may attain a fairly high organisational and technological 
level. They may cover consumer as well as producer goods. From the sphere of the 
activities of the Small-scale Industries Board we see that the category covers a wide 
variety of light engineering goods and components for assembly into complete producer 
and consumer goods. It covers sports goods, glassware, footwear and leather goods, 
tanning, wood working, cutlery, cycle and sewing machine parts, locks, steel wire- 
products, mathematical instruments, complete small gadgets or parts of railway equip¬ 
ments, small electrical goods etc. The most important constituents may turn out to- 
be those which are ancillary to a number of large and medium industries. The larger 
and more organised units in the class of cottage industries often attain the level of 
small indnstries n the stricter sense of the term by their growth. 

43.3. Handicrafts and their survival value .—In the terminology of the Planning 
Commission, the term has got a restricted, though not a rigid meaning. It means the 
industries practised by skilled independent craftsmen producing artistic goods. Besides 
the existing list of embroidery, silk and wool weaving and printing of artistic work, 
metal and wood enamel working, new types of products may come into this class 
like the small precision tools, instruments, parts of clocks and watches, optical goods, 
etc., in future. There is a w'ide latitude for the coverage of this category in the 
different states according to the local conditions and traditions. It is, however, desirable 
to explain the scope of the handicrafts as understood in Europe. Historically, the 
master craftsmen and the family crafts were eliminated by the coming of the steam 
engine and the rise of the factories. But while technical progress has eliminated many 
of the handicrafts, it has brought others into existence which have been able to 
grow out of or to establish symbiosis with modern industries. Thus electricity has 
re-established many trades which were lost owing to the steam engine. Large industries 
have created scope for ancillary hand trades. In this way electricity, radio, bicycle, 
sewing machine, precision instruments, optical industries, watch making, etc., create 
scope for handicrafts calling for a high degree manual skill. The automobile industry 
is another example. Mechanised agriculture and the new techniques of building 
have created a new class of handicrafts and repairers. A recent review of th e 
handicrafts in Western Europe showed that the progress of the econom y 
has created new scope for handicrafts in food processing, catering, building, 
clothing, textile, leather and wood working, repairing of agricultural and 
household appliances, assembly, clock and watch reparing, lock-smithy, laundry, hair 
dressing, dyeing and cleaning, servicing, running small workshops and a host of 
other occupations. 

Our very important conclusion, therefore, is that the handicrafts in the widest 
sense of including servicing of certain types need not be looked upon as mere relief 
and charity industries and every effort should be made to improve their survival 
capacity to enable them to co-exist with the larger units as an integral part of the 
economy. 

43.4. Another special category of urban handicrafts.—In the last paragraph we have 
considered such handicrafts as may grow up in response to the normal demand of 
the economy and may be able to co-exist with the larger industries on their own 
merit. But there is another class of urban handicrafts which may have to be planned 
and specially fostered to provide employment opportunities as the urban centres and 
industrial townships grow up. What happens is that in the urban areas in general 
and in the industrial townships in particular, there is always a fringe or reserve of 
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labour force besides what is employed. Secondly, as permanent urban and industrial 
population grows up, it becomes desirable and also possible to create and provide 
employment for women and girls. In the W st, many big industrial oentres took up 
the development of complementary lighter industries because the main industries were 
of the heavy type suitable for man only. Such complementary industries may indirectly 
tend to reduce the load of the living wage on the main industries. 

Again, in the industrial as well as non-industrial towns, the contract type of work 
at home may grow up or may b9 fostered. This class of work, while very useful 
in relieving unemployment and poverty, calls for special measures because it is vulner¬ 
able to exploitation on account of the workers being scattered and not able to orga¬ 
nise themselves for bargaining purposes. 

43.5. Industries integrated to the rural economy. —There are a number of industries 
which are integrated to the rural economy by their very nature. They are being 
looked after by the statutory Khadi and Village Industries Board, by the non-official 
Khadi and Gramodyog Sangh, by the Department of Industries (Handicrafts) or by 
the Department of Agriculture. Nevertheless, they constitute a class by themselves. 

43.6. Relief and semi-relief occupations. —It is important from the point of view of 
policy-framing to draw a distinction between such small industries and handicrafts 
as can acquire a survival value on their strength and those which have got an 
employment value during our transitional stage of the eoonomy and are likely to be 
eliminated as the scope for more profitable wage work expands. This category and its 
logic has been explained in the subsequent sections. 

• 44 . Sat,T'B\fPLOY*EWT. 

The sphere of self-employment outs across all the four agricultural classes and 
most of the 10 divisions and 88 subdivisions of the non-agrioultural livelihood 
classes. However, we are preferring to disouas it here Just as a matter of con¬ 
venience. 

44.1. Meaning and scope of the term self-employment. —The most striking feature of 
our occupational statistics is the predominance of self-employment. This is a feature 
of all the backward economies of the world before the coming of an industrial 
revolution when the superior productivity and wage paying oap&city of mechanised 
industries replace the small family enterprise, small workshop and handicrafts by large 
factories. Agriculture, however, continues to bo predominantly a sector of self-employ¬ 
ment even in the advanced countries unless the state has eliminated the independent 
agriculturists as in Russia and China. The essence of self-employment is that the 
worker is his own master and decision-taking authority in every respect. He has to 
find his own capital, to plan the investment of his resources and to take risks. He 
is his own manager and buying and selling agent. He is free to associate with others 
for common objects or to work completely on his own account. Thus the farmer working 
with his family members, the small craftsmen, the shop-keeper, the hawker, a person 
rendering service like a washerman or a barber, an individual engaged in any of the learned 
professions, etc., all belong to this category of self-employed persons. In the context 
in which we are examining this subject we have to consider the owners of very small 
enterprises employing one or two helpers like the master craftsmen of the days before 
the Industrial Revolution as self-employed. The Census authorities included a self- 
employed person who hired even on8 wage-earner in the category of associativa 
enterprises and counted him as an employer. But even this extended interpretation 
and application of the term employer leaves self-employment as the dominant features 
of our economy. The statistics showing the ratio of the independent workers to the 
total number of ocoupied persons in eaoh class, which has been given in this chapter, 
brings out the strength of this generalisation. 
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44.2. Place and significance of self-employment. —The significance of this category of 
the economically active population from the point of view of the terms of reference 
of this Committee may now be explained. Firstly, it is clear that in a backward 
economy or in the first stages of economic growth, the organised industries in the 
public or the private sector along with the other avenues of service would be unable 
to absorb the entire labour force coming on the market. Secondly, in a developing 
economy there is a growing stream of persons coming on the labour market and seek¬ 
ing work as salary and wage earners and the state or the organised industries would 
find it impossible to provide work for all of them. Thirdly, from an examination of 
these trends, it is clear that in a growing economy the self-employed class tends to 
become residual in character; consisting mainly of those who are not able to find more 
profitable wage work. Hence most of the occupations of the self-employed persons are 
such as, by their very nature, cannot be absorbed by the mechanised or organised 
industries. It is on account of this residual character that a large number of indus¬ 
tries and occupations in the self-employing category stand in need of being protected 
and patronised by the state in the transitional stages of a growing economy like ours. 
It is for this reason that measures for fostering self-employment are linked with the 
essential features of what has been classed, later on in this chapter, as relief employ¬ 
ment. These features, along with the social and economic values of self-employment to 
be described presently, emphasise the necessity of a clear policy of the state towards 
•elf-employment. 

44.3. But self-employing occupations are not necessarily like relief employment. —Before 
we bring out the nature and necessity of relief employments, it is necessary to 
explain that self-employment is not necessarily relief employment in every case and 
many self-employing occupations can stand on their own legs without any subsidy or 
protection and will have their own survival value as seen in sub-section 43.3. There are 
eertain occupations and activities in which the skill of hand, individual judgment and 
the test of the human eye and touch cannot be replaced by machinery. Or the 
occupation may take advantage of and utilise the modern economic and s cial over¬ 
heads for survival, as the Japanese and the Swiss self-employing family < ccupations 
are doing. Moreover, there are many vocations in which the services are rendered in 
person and not through production. 

45. The Scope fob Self-employment in the Non-Agricultural Sects r. 

In the chapter dealing with intensive farming the prospects of expanding self-employ¬ 
ment in the agricultural sector have been examined. It has been shown that, pov ded the 
horse would only be prepared to drink, there are plenty of troughs and plenty of water 
in each, to which he can be led. It is quite another question if hi refused to dr n . 
In this chapter we are mainly concerned with the scope for self-employment, on . ts 
own merit or by means of relief measures, in the secondary sector. 

45.1. Scope for the expansion of self-employment with the normal growth of the economy. 
Its indirect effect on unemployment relief in the agricultural sector. —Our calculation® 
show that in 1951, out of 127.1 lakh of the economically active people, 
61 lakh were self-employed in agriculture and 28.6 lakh belonged to the intermediate 
rtatus of landless workers which is the reservoir out of which a large number of the 
•elf-employed persons in the rural as well as urban non-agricultural sector also stream 
out. It is our purpose to show how this stream can be stimulated and thus made 
to lighten the burden of rural and urban unemployment. This can be done by 
enoouraging, or at least not imposing minor administrative difficulties for these humble 
enterprisers. It is believed that an increase in the per capita income of the people 
»>• a whole, the growth of urban population and the trend of diversification of the 
economy would induce an appreciable inorease in the volume of self-employment in 
the non-agricultural sector. The scope can be illustrated by citing soms comparative 
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figures. Thus taking Only one Division of the Census statistics of non-' gricultural 
occupations, we find that whereas the percentage of the economically active persons in 
commerce and transport in West Bengal was 9.3 and 8.0, in Bombay 7.2 and 2.2, in 
Bihar it was only 3.4 and 0.7 respectively. Looking into further details we find, for 
example, that there was only one fisherman serving 538 families in rural and 180 in 
urban areas, one tailor serving 55 families in urban and 408 families in rural areas, 

one road transport operator for 25 families in urban and 513 families in rular areas, 

one washerman for 84 families in urban and 311 families in rural areas. Similar ratios 
may be worked out for other specific trades and occupations. It is clear that any 
progress which is registered by the economy of the country would tend to expand 
the scope for self-employment by stimulating the demand for the services rendered by 
them. 

45.2. The necessity of a positive policy for stimulating self-employment in the non- 

agricultural sector .—The State has a highly liberal policy for the welfare of the factory 

workers. Efforts are being intensified to help the agricultural labourers. The small 
enterprises in fabrication are also receiving the required stimulus and support through 
various measures of financial help, technical advice and guidance and facilities for 
marketing. It is urged that the number of the self-employed persons in the other 
Divisions of the occupational tables, and the scope for further expansion in them call 
for a positive policy of patronising all these occupations not embraced within the 
scheme of aids of different kinds from the State. Their soc al values have already 
been explained. It is recommended that steps may be taken to see that those occu¬ 
pations which are not so far covered by the measures of aid or patronage of the 
State, receive due consideration. Even apart from any positive measure, there is quite 
» lot to be done to free them from many administrative disabilities imposed lega ly 
or illegally on them. Details about some of these disabilities have been collected by 
the Committee which show that much useful work for helping them can be under¬ 
taken without any additional expenditure by the State. The impact of the actual 
administration of the sales tax, of the Shops and Establishments Act, of various 
measures for hygienic control, etc., deserve attention. One great weakness of the small 
aelf-employed person is his extreme individualism and it is expected that the spirit 
of associative action may be fostered among them by State efforts. They may be 
freed from petty vexations by the administration in other ways. All these measures 
would be compatible with any measures for the control of the activities in the 
interest of the society and the consumer, and may even help the small self-employed. 
For example, a constructive and sympathetic enforcement of the hygienic measures 
on the small hotels, restaurants and eating houses is more likely to increase their 
popularity and business than to hinder them. jShe roadside vendors and the itinerant 
trademen may be guidedi nto plying their trade with a proper civic sense by not 
blocking the foot-paths or roads. The green-grocers who start their work of transport¬ 
ing their ware in the early hours of the morning may be helped by the provision 
of a larger number of market places. There are numerous other lines on which self- 
employment can be stimulated, the details of which may be looked into. 

46. The dijficu'ties of mass scale relief employment measures in a democracy .—The 
type of mass scale employment measures which we have envisaged in another chapter 
would work all right if carried on as normal economic activities on market rates of 
wages. But difficulties may be encountered to that sector of it to which we may try 
to impart the character of relief work. And yet the basic objective of the scheme 
would not be approached unless they are launched on a mas3 scale of relief work or 
m mass social service activities. The difference lies in the fact that in a total tarian 
country with a single party, an all-pervading cadre of party men to function as 
leaders, guides and foremen, and with no plural voices to create doubts, uncertainties 
and differences in the attitude of the unthinking masees towards plans and schemes of 
the state and with the highly developed technique for brain-washing, mass enthusiasm 



can be whipped up more effectively. It can be harnessed and sustained for operating 
over a fairly long period beyond the spurt of the initial impulsive enthusiasm. Henoe 
very spectacular as well as substantial achievements can be attained by them, the 
like of which may not be easy in a democratic society. At the same time, the 
society and the Government of an under-developed country are vulnerable to destruc¬ 
tive propaganda on account of mass unemployment. It is for serious consideration, 
therefore, if we can find a democratic way out of this difficult situation. It is sug¬ 
gested that two types of relief employment schemes, &b explained below, may be 
considered because we are already familiar with them in a limited way. They have 
already been referred to from different points of view in the preceding sections and 
in the last chapter. 

47. Relief Employment Measures. 

47.1. Offer of mass employment at subsistence rates of remuneration .-—We are familiar 
in Indie- with the offer of relief employment on a mass scale as made under the 
provisions of the Famine Code for actual relief and for testing the actual incidence of 
distress. It has, of course, got certain flaws because only one kind of relief work in 
shape of hard manual labour is provided. But the principle underlying the system is 
clear. It is on these lines and in view of the limitations of a democratic society in 
harnessing the masses by totalitarian methods that the proposals for standing schemes 
and standing offers of employment at subsistence allowance have been made in another 
chapter in connection with the schemes of mass employment. It may be possible to 
take simultaneous steps for whipping up enthusiasm for them by publicity about then- 
social value and the spirit of service in which the activities and schemes are to be 
taken up. The extent of the initial as well as the ultimate success would be deter¬ 
mined by the degree of success in creating enthusiasm and sustaining it for the work. 
We have explained at another place how this system has already- been adopted for 
the Intensive Area Scheme by the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 

47.2. Subsidised decentralised occupations .—Relief employment suitable for individuals, 
families or small associations may be provided by subsidising certain occupations which 
might not otherwise survive if left to fend for themselves in the open market. 
The subsidies granted to the charkha weavers during the near famine conditions 
a few years ago, or the systematic subsidy to the products of the handloom industry 
or other village industries, are examples. It may be possible that in certain cases 
the subsidies operate like a protective tariff and the products are able to stand on their 
own legs by attaining a higher level of productivity and quality and by organising superior 
marketing facilities. On the other hand, it may be possible that the occupations 
have got to be fostered as a means of relief employment with the knowledge that 
the measure is a transitional one to tide over the existing employment situation and 
that ultimately they would die a natural death as the economy of the country attains 
diversification and a higher level of productivity providing higher earnings elsewhere. 
Thus, it is doubtful whether, if our economic growth is satisfactory and the family 
planning publicity is successful, even Ambar Charkha and much of the staple pro¬ 
ducts of the handloom below the highly artistic ones would survive in the long 
rim. 

48. Employment Value of the Minor Industries and Handicrafts. 

If wo interpret minor industries and handicrafts broadly to include servicing aB well, we 
shall find that their employment value in the aggregate is higher than that of the large and 
medium industries. They represent the multiplier effects of the growth of the large and 
medium industries of which they are ancillaries or derivatives or are based on the pro¬ 
duce of agriculture and other land useB. The statistics of employment from 1950 
to 1957 in respect of factories defined in sections 2(m)(i), 2(u)(i) and 85 of the 

39 Lab.—15. 
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factories Act, 1948 have already been examined. The information on minor industries 
we could collect or infer is not satisfactory. We learn from other sources that the 
Central Government authorities claim to have inoreasod the production in the small 
industries by 200 to 300 per cent during the last three or four years due to the 
efforts of the different Boards responsible for their development. But the returns under 
the Factories Act do not indicate any such trend from the figures available up to 
1957. It is, therefore, concluded that the improvements have taken place in the un¬ 
registered units. We have, however, sought to assess the place of the smaller indus¬ 
tries from the figures of the Census table of 1951, leaving the question of progress 
since then unsolved. The only dependable figures of employment in recent years are 
those relating to the handlooms and those available for the activities of the Khadi 
and Village Industries Board which have been given in the appropriate places. In 
the following sub-sections we are giving an account of the employment in the small 
industries and handicrafts as they existed in 1951 according to the Census. 
Wherever parallel figures are available, we have referred to them in the returns of 
the factories. In the Census figures, the volume of employment in the small units 
are those given under the heading of independent workers along with the major 
part of those entered under employers and employees unless a cross reference to the 
factory returns shows the existence of large units as in the case of iron and steel, 
sugar, cement, etc. 

48.1. Poultry fanning, silk-worm rearing, lac growing, bee-keeping, etc. —Sub-division 
0.2 of the Census table dealing with employment in poultry farming, silk-worm rearing, 
lac growing, bee-keeping, etc., shows the total employment to be only 4.70 thousand, 
34 0 thousand being self-employed. This small total figure is due to the fact 
that all these are part-time aciirities in Bihar (also in India) whereas the instructions 
to the enumerators of the Census were to enter in this class only those whose prin¬ 
cipal source of livelihood was from these occupations. 

48.2. Salt-petre extraction. —Sub-division 1.7 gives the figure of those engaged in salt¬ 
petre extraction. The total number of persons engaged was 603 only and they were 
mostly independent workers. We do not know the future survival capacity of the 
trade. But we know that it is a relief occupation of a few families of Nunias who 
are not able to get employment elsewhere during the summer months. 

48.3. Milling of foodgrains. —Sub-division 2.1 relates to the milling of foodgrains 
(cereals and pulses) including milling and pounding of rice, grinding flour, splitting pulses 
and making chura. The factory returns give the figures of the milling business and 
we have seen that the numbor of workers increased from 5 thousand to 10.5 thousand 
between 1950—57. But the Census figure shows that it is typically an industry of the 
rural self-employed workers. Moreover, wo know that in the villages it is mainly 
a seasonal and part-time work. Hence the figures are small. 

48.4. Sugar industry. —Sub-division 2.3. relates to the sugar industry. The Census 
figure of total employment in the mills and in self-employment is unreliable as mak¬ 
ing it only about 6,700. But the factories returns showed the employment in the 
large mills alone to have been 28 thousand in 1950 and 22 thousand in 1957. The 
number of independent workers according to the Census was 1,887 in 1951. The number 
should by now have increased in small units owing to the palm-gur activities of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Board. 

48.5. Beverages. —Sub-division 2.4 relates to beverages and inoludes toddy tappers. 
The number of self-employed persons was 5,479. 

48.6. Tobacco, including bidi industry. —Sub-division 2.5 is concerned with tobacco. 
The bidi industry is one of largest employers and we have seen how the number of 
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employees has fallen steadily from about 17 thousand in 1050 to about 0 thousand 
in 1057. It is possible that most of them have beoome self-employed or employed 
in smaller unregistered establishments. In the Census table, too, the number of self- 
employed was 15,302. 

48.7. Cotton Textile Industry. —Sub-division 2.6 covers cotton textiles. The Census 
table gives total employment in 1051 to have been 30,486, of whom 24,078 were 
self-employed. The factories returns of the year 1950 show the employment in the 
cotton mills to have been 1,209. Hence the majority of the workers can be deduced 
to have been the employees of the small master weavers. We know that the hand- 
loom industry, which was in distress at the time of the Census, has made great 
recovery since then as a result of the activities of the Central Government, the State 
Government and the Co-operalives. But the number of workers might or might not 
have increased and the results might be a fuller employment for those already in 
the trade as has been the objective of the administration and of the co-operatives. 

48.8. Wearing Apparel Industry. —Sub-division 2.7 deals with wearing apparel. 
Total employment in 1951 was of 27,974 persons oi whom 20,826 were self-employed 
and the rest evidently employed in small establishments or under master workers. The 
factories returns give the picture of a very poor show of this State in the knitting 
and hosiery business. We also know that the trade in ready-made garments in 
goods imported from other states has been making such a headway that we have 
made a specific recommendation on the subject for creating employment avenues in 
this line in Bihar. 

48.9. Jute, wool and other fibre industry. —Sub-division 2.8 of the Census is a jumble 
of jute, wool, linseed, silk, flax, hair, hemp and other trades and not much 
of useful information can be derived from it. The total employment in all of them 
including that in the big jute mills was a little over 6,000. We can deduce nothing 
useful from the factories returns. 

48.10. Leather, leather products and footwear. —Subdivision 2.9 is concerned with 
leather, leather products and footwear. The total employment was 14,936 including 
11.023 self-employed. The only large-scale footwear factory in the State employs 
about 700 persons. So the rest must be employed in small units. 

48.11. Manufacture of unclassified metal products. —Sub-division 3.0 relates to the 
manufacture of unclassified metal products and includes the village blacksmiths, workers 
in brass, makers of implements, etc. The total number of those engaged as employers, 
employees and self-employed was 23,498 (with 18,074 as self-employed). Evidently 
there are no large units except the one known as the Agrico. ( agricultural Implements 
Company of Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd.). Small engineering units were rare. 
It is expected that some progress has been initiated during the last two years on a 
cottage or small scale. 

48.12. Manufacture of transport equipments. —Sub division 3.3 relates to employment 
in the manufacture of transport equipment including bullock carts, power vehicles and 
railway coaches and wagons. The total of all categories makes a poor show of 5,327 
including 1,139 self-employed. But we visualise a large scope for the expansion of 
employment with the growth of demand for transportation which must accompany 
inorease in production in the primary and secondary sectors and the growth of com¬ 
merce, 

48.13. Manufacture of machinery. —Bub-division 3.5 relates to employment in the 

manufacture of machinery, Both the Census table (total employment 187) and the 

ffWtories Sf comply Iwfc P? either Ippe, medium or small units in the 
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•past. We expect considerable advance in this- line in ancillary and derived units 
as the basic, large and medium industries develop and: minor industries also manu- 
fecture as well as consume machinery and appliances. 

48.14. Pharmaceutical and other similar products. —Sub-divisions 3.7 and 3.8 relating 
to pharmaceutioals and other similar products make a poor show and this is in con 
formity with the figures of the factories returns. 

48.15. Bricks, tiles and other structural clay industries. —Subdivision 4.2 relates to 
bricks, tiles and other structural clay industries. The factories returns give the figure 
of about 7,000 and the Census, which includes all self-employed persons places employ¬ 
ment at 10,379. The figures might actually be much higher in view of the large and 
growing volume of constructional activities. 

48.16. Miscellaneous class of earthenware, pottery, bangles, beads, etc. —Sub-division 
4.4 covers a miscellaneous class of earthenware, ohina clay pottery, bangles, beads, etc. 
We are not able to draw any useful conclusions. The registered units give the 
figure of employment of only about 50. We, however, presume some inorease 
in employment in this category. 

48.17. Wood work , furniture and fixtures. —Wood work, furniture and fixtures 
are covered by Sub-divisions 4.6 and 4.7. The combined employment of all 
categories was 38,364 in 1951. The figures in the registered factories between 1950 
and 1957 are insignificant ranging around 800 to 700. Here, too, we do not consider 
these figures to be quite reliable in view of the obvious inorease in constructional 
activities and consumer demand. 

49. The handicaps of (a) the small and cottage industries and of (b) the handicrafts. — 
To a certain extent the handicaps of these two categories of industries are common. 
But there are other handicaps specially affecting the handicrafts. Finally there are 
difficulties affecting specifically the individual industries and occupations of both these 
categories. We shall try to look into the first two groups of difficulties first. The 
handicaps of the individual industries or occupations would be referred to when we 
deal them separately. 

The handicaps affecting all the small, cottage and handicrafts industries are the 
following:— 

(*) Antiquated technique of work and designs. 

(ii) Absence of or aversion to the use of mechanical appliances. The Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission has been trying to evolve and popularise 
them. 

(in) Lack of capital resources. 

(tv) Want of standardisation of specifications and of quality. 

(v) Want of a trade-mark or a name for the wider market. 

(vt) Want of marketing facilities. 

(vii) Competition of the more organised large units. 

(viii) Want of co-ordination between the main and the small ancillary industries. 

(ix) Difficulties about raw materials and power supply. 

(x) A number of other difficulties specially felt in our State. 

(zi) The special difficulties of the artistic handicrafts relate to (a) the adoption 
of designs to changing consumer taste, ( b ) the absenoe of marketing 
facilities and (c) the want of knowledge and of training facilities. 
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We shall now be dealing with these difficulties serially and also examine thereafter 
the working of a number of important agencies like the State Khadi and Village 
Industries Board, the Small Industries Service Institute, the State Directorate of Indus¬ 
tries, etc., in helping the smaller industries and crafts. 

60. Overcoming antiquated methods of work by research, training and guidance .— 
The small industries are serviced by such institutions as the Textile Research Institute, 
Poona, the Institute of Leather Technology, Madras and the Bengal Ceramic Institute. 
Fundamental research is being done in the various National Laboratories. 
There are also some institutions specialising in the village industry problems, e.g., 
the Handmade Paper Research Laboratory and the Village Industries Experimental 
Workshop, both at Poona. While fundamental research is necessary for the progress 
of the larger industries, it is the operational research which is of importance for the 
smaller industries and handicrafts. Research of the operational type is necessary for 
increasing the efficiency and survival value of the small industries. It is satisfactory 
that considerable advances have already been made by the improvements both in (a) 
appliances and ( b) the methods or processes. ' mong the notable achievements are the 
Wardha Ghani, the Wardha Chakki, the Ambar Charkha, improved pulp beater for 
handmade paper, the cow-dung gas plant, an improved handcarder, etc. Some of 
the important improvements in the processes have achieved a higher extraction of oil 
from the Kolhus, improved the quality of village tanning, enabled bomboo splints 
to be used for the manufacture of matches, etc. 

W T hile training and guidance for the small and cottage industries have necessarily 
got to be done on more formal lines, the various bodies concerned with the village 
industries have arranged for the training of the operators and artisans in their own 
production-cwm-training centres. Moreover, almost all the Community Development 
Centres have been provided with the personnel to impart training in certain crafts 
according to the needs of the locality. The Small Industries Service Institute and 
the Directorate of Industries provide for training in the Industrial Estates and also 
arrange for the training of those already in a trade and of new aspirants in other 
centres. 

61. Use of mechanical appliances, improved tools and machinery . —The craftsmen were 
eliminated by the development of power and machinery. We have noted that the 
coming of electricity has removed the limitation imposed by the steam-engine. Simi¬ 
larly, new types of hand operated or small power operated machinery have been 
bringing back the craftsmen to their own. The introduction of the Ambar Charkha 
is an appropriate move in this direction. We expect that the prototype centres at 
Okhla and Rajkot would invent new types of hand or small electrically operated 
machinery for improving the survival value of handicrafts and cottage industries. 

Great advances are expected in future in the smaller industries by the intro¬ 
duction of small machinery. So far as we have been able to ascertain, we are in a 
position to recommend steps for the introduction of small power or hand maohine, 
for increasing the survival value of the following handicrafts 

( i) Rope-making for local consumption and using fibres not suitable for export¬ 
able manufacturers. 

(«) Timber sawing—This would rather help, and not compete with, the work of 
the carpenters. 

(Hi) Steel trunks and other furniture, 

(iv) Tile-making, 

(v) Brick-waking on large seal© for supply fo large constructional works, 

(vi) Manufacture of 
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(vii) Spinning of jute twines. 

(viii) Processing of linseed fibre. 

( ix) Small pulping appliance for hand-made paper. 

(x) Improved Kolhu. 

{xi) Assam Dhenki. 

(xii) Blowers, lathes and other applanoes for enabling the traditional black¬ 
smiths to servioe and maintain thd new agricultural appliances. 

52. Financial Assistance to Small and Cottage Industries. 

62.1. The institutions for financial assistance. —Financial assistance is available to 
small-scale and cottage industries from the following sources :— 

(i) Directly from the State Government under the Bihar State Aid to Industries 
Act, 1956. 

(H) Bibar State Financial Corporation. 

(Hi) National Small Industries Corporation of Government of India. 

( iv) Pilot Project of State Bank of India. 

52.2. The Bihar Slate Aid to the Industries Act. —The terms and conditions for 
grant of State aid under the Bihar State Aid to Industries Act, 1956 have b:en 
considerably liberalised. A small industrialist can get a loan up to Rs. 1,000 on his 
personal security. Loans up to Rs. 5,000 can be granted on the personal security of 
one or more sureties. For loans over Rs. 5,000 security in shape of land, building, 
etc., is required. Financial assistance can be given to co-operative societies without 
any security up to 10 times the paid up share capital plus reserve fund, if any. 

In order that the small-scale and cottage industries may be able to get financial 
assistance easily and expeditiously, power to grant loans under the Bihar State Aid 
to Industries A ct has been considerably decentralised. Power has been delegated to 
Subdivisional Officers and Project Executive Officers to grant State aid up to 
Rs. 5,000, to Collectors up to Rs. 10,000 and to Director of Industries and Additional 
Director of Industries, Bihar up to Rs. 20,000. Power to grant subsidies has also 
been delegated to a limited extent. 

Under the Bihar State Aid to Industries Act either cash loan can be granted 
or machinery can be supplied under hire purchase terms. In the latter case the 
hirer has to make a deposit of 20 per cent of the price of the machines supplied and 
pays the balance in annual instalments. 

The amount advanoed as State aid so far during the Second Five-Year Plan 
period is as follows :— 

1958-57. 1957-58. 1958-59. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

16,32,422 29,34,819 37,36,797 

52.3. Bihar State Financial Corporation. —The State Financial Corporation has 

increased its resources for the grant of loais to industries. The Corporation grants 
loan to small-soale industries also. The system of utilising the State Financial Cor¬ 
poration for grant of loans under the Bihar State Aid to Industries Act has also 
been introduced on an experimental for a area. 
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52.4. The National Small Industries Corporation. —The National Small Industries 
Corporation set up by the Government of India also supplies machinery on hire 
purchase terms to small-scale industries. The hirer is required to deposit 20 per cent 
of the price of a maohine required and pays the balance in annual instalments. 

62.5. Co-operative banking Institutions .—The Co-operative system of making 
advances has been developed further. 

62.6. The State bank of India. —The State Bank of India has started a pilot pro¬ 
ject for the grant of short-term loans to small-scale industries in Patna urban area. 
So far the State Bank has sanctioned loans to 10 units, the amount being 
Rs. 2,06,000. 

This pilot scheme will be phortly extended to the Ranchi and Dhanbad branches 
of the State Bank. Gradually all the branches of the State Bank will provide this 
facility of short-term credit. 

52.7. Financial assistance to the handicrafts. —While the entrepreneurs in the small 
and cottage industries require capital for the purchase of machinery and also for stores, 
the craftsmen generally require capital for raw materials and have often got to borrow 
because their products are not sold out as soon as finished. Loans for the small 
master craftsmen or self-employed persons are availa ble under the State Aid to Indus¬ 
tries iCt. But the Government have been rightly organising the craftsmen into multi¬ 
purpose co-operatives for the purpose of marketing, quality control as well as supply 
of loas. 

63. The methods of solving the marketing difficulties. —The smaller industries cannot 
survive by catering to the local customers alone. For the purpose of survival and 
of continuous employment, the market has got to be widened. Moreover, the intro¬ 
duction of improved mechanical appliances would be possible only if the market for 
the products is widened. 

A serious handicap facing development of small-scale industries is the lack of 
confidence among the consumers regarding quality of goods produced by the small 
scale units and cottage industries. While the resources of the large-scale industries 
are great in respect of providing facilities for quality testing and its control in 
different stages of production and for satisfying their consumers technically as well 
as by way of publicity and propaganda, the resources of individual small- scale units 
are obviously too poor to afford any suitable measures for satisfying the consumers 
about the quality of their products, let alone affording expenses of publicity and 
propaganda. 

Among the faotora that constitute the quality of products, standardisation is an 
important element that has become the inevitable requirement to be fulfilled by the 
industries in the present day of competition from mass production and of assembly 
and replaceable parts. The standardisation of products and reduction of varieties 
lead to considerable economy in the cost of production. Realising this fundamental 
necessity of industries the Indian Standards Institute has been drawing up standards 
for various industries. Large-scale industries are closely associated with this drawing 
up of standards because of which they keep themselves better informed of various 
standards being adopted and adjust themselves quickly to the requirements of the 
market in the light of such standards. Collection of such information and their 
dissemination among small-scale units for timely adoption is necessary for the 
survival of small-scale units in the same sector. 

Factors facing the quality oontrol of industrial goods can be broadly divided into 
two groups. One relates to purely technological aspect and the other relates to the 
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question of drawing up of standards, enforcing the standards, and the publicity and 
propaganda of the quality, which can be deemed as relating to “marketing of products”. 
The technological factor facing the quality of goods in small-scale industries would 
be taken care of by the Technical Assistance Schemes and schemes for hire purchase 
of machinery that have been sponsored by the State as well as the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. However, there is as yet no organisation in the State which can provide 
material assistance towards “marketing of products”. The activity of the “Jansewak” 
marking is still very limited. Scheme for quality marking is necessary and they 
should provide a scientific basis and guidance to the marketing of products and 
collaboration with such organisations as are already engaged in marketing. In effect 
the quality marking organisation should co-ordinate the activities of technical assis¬ 
tance as well as of those for the marketing of products. 

Quality marking of the products of small-scale sector should facilitate purchase of 
these by the Government. Branding under the quality marking scheme will give 
the needed confidence to the consumer at large to purchase their products and there¬ 
by create demand for products which are quality marked. This should also lead 
gradually to further improvement in the quality so as to enable the small-scale 
industry to offer its products in the export market. Fostering of quality consciousness 
in small-scale entrepreneur would lead to a better sense of responsibility that will 
be necessary to maintain the standard which should ultimately Beoure him and his 
industry stability of demand. 

The State Government are initiating a scheme for quality marking of the products 
of the small-scale industries with the following objectives in view : — 

(a) To prescribe standards and specifications for the goods for which these have 

not been drawn up by the Indian Standards Institute. 

(b) To serve as agency of the Indian Standards Institute for enforcement of 

their certification marks. 

(c) To collect information relating to the standard specifications and desirability 

of enforcing them in groups of factories belonging to a particular industry 
or in individual factory units. 

(d) On the basis of systematic investigation in individual units or group of 
factories, to persuade the small-scale manufacturers to adopt the quality 
mark of the Directorate of Industries, Bihar. 

(e) To enforce quality marking by testing inspection and such other measures 

as may be necessary from time to time. 

(/) To arrange publicity of quality marked products. 

( g ) To oo-ordinate the activities of various Government assistance for small- 
Bcale industries. 

In the first phase of the scheme of quality marking of the products the following 
industries are being taken up :— 

(i) Silk and taasar industry. 

(it) Handloom fabrics. 

(Hi) Small tools and cutlery industries. 

Initially a quality marking depot will be set up at Bhagalpur for the silk and 
tasaar industry while depots will be set up at Ranchi, Biharsharif and Muzaffarpur 
for textile fabrics. In the case of small tools and cutlery industry, one depot at 
Haasaribagh is being set up. These depots will be manned by an expert assisted by 
field staff to quality mark the products and ensure maintenance of quality. 
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In the second phase the scheme will be extended to— 

( i ) Bicycle and bicycle components. 

(ii) Sewing machines and its components. 

(Hi) Locks. 

(iv) Electrical motors and other electrical appliances. 

O ie other general aspect we should like to mention is the question of marketing. 
The basic problem is to take to the cottage or small-scale producer, the information 
about what the distant consumers want, to enable him to produce these goods, and 
then to ensure that the goods reach the consumers and the producer gets a fair 
return. We do not consider that over the varied field of cottage and small-scale 
industries, the existing distribution channels can or should be replaced by State- 
owned emporia. No doubt, Government will wish to encourage co-operative marketing 
wherever possible. A certain number of urban emporia have, however, to be estab¬ 
lished by the State Government to be run as State-owned or as co-operative or¬ 
ganisations. We hope that such a State-sponsored marketing system operating within 
the existing distributive system will accelerate the growth of small-scale industries. 

Efforts are also being made through the co-operatives to finance the marketing 
operations so that the small manufacturers and craftsmen are able to recover at 
least part of their outlay as soon as they are able to deliver the goods. But the 
system barely touches even the fringe of the problem that the small men cannot 
afford to hold their supply for long. 

54. Protection of the small industries and handicrafts from competition of the large 
industries. —Protection to the small enterprises has been extended from the competition 
of the large units both for the purpose of enabling the latter to increase their com¬ 
petitive power as well as to protect them just in the transitional stage. Thes) 
measures were introduced soon after the Independence. 

As early as 1950, the textiles mills were required not to manufacture certain 
specifications of dhoties, saris and lungis. This was followed by the imposition of an 
excise duty on the mill products out of which subsidies and rebates for the handloom 
and Tchadi products have been given. Similarly, the setting up of large units for the 
manufacture of footwear has been banned. One type of matches has been r served 
exclusively for the cottage scale. Large units have also been banned in the sports 
goods, slate and pencil, bidi, writing ink, chalk, crayon and candle manufacture. 
In the processing of food and edible oil-seeds too, measures for protecting the village 
industries have been adopted by restricting the growth of large industries. 

A view was expressed that certain specified products suitable for being manufactured 
by small and cottage industries should be selected and assigned to particular states 
or regions which may provide facilities in regard to raw materials, skill and other 
resources for those industries and the Centre should ban the manufacture of these 
products by large industries and also their import from abroad. The Committee gave 
a very careful thought to this but came to the conclusion that it was neither 
possible nor expedient to make water-tight assignment on regional or state basis 
of the products to be handled by small and cottage industries. Each state should 
promote small and cottage industries suited to the conditions prevailing in that state 
and more than one state may encourage the same type of goods to be produced 
provided there was adequate market for the same. As stated in the preceding 
sub-section protective measures for small and cottage industries have already been 
taken in certain directions and there is no doubt that it should continue to be the 
endeavour of the State to arrange these labour intensive industries without affecting 
the overall industrial development of the country. 

39 Lab.—46 
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55. Co-ordination among large, medium, small and cottage industries. —We gather 
from certain statements of the leading industrialists in India that they are now 
aware of the necessity of co-ordinating the activities of the major and the ancillary 
industries. The growing complexity of business administration and the increasing 
importance and continuous progress of technology have been consuming the energy 
and attention of the large business managers to such an extent that they are anxious 
to be relieved of as much of the side activities as possible. Moreover, they should 
realise as we have pointed out earlier in this chapter that the growth of complementary 
and subsidiary industries would provide sources of additional income to the working 
class families and thus reduce the pressure for a high level of a living wage rate 
in the industrial townships. Thus there is need for co-ordination from more than 
one point of view. 

It may be noted that this co-ordination is called for at a number of levels. 
The Government of India arranged for a co-ordination of the activities of the 
different Ministries concerned with the smaller industries as early as 1957. There is, 
in addition, a clear case for co-ordination among different sizes of industries at the 
national and the state levels as for the different industries separately. Finally, there 
is the need for co-ordination at the local level as we have noted in connection with 
the growth of a permanently resident industrial population in the industrial townships. 
We have also pleaded in this chapter for an examination of the nodal points of the 
basic, large and medium industries with a view to find out the scope for the de¬ 
pendent ancillary and derived industries. 

56. Difficulties of the Supply of Raw Materials ard Power. 

56.1. Supply of raw materials. —The small engineering industries wont through 
serious strains owing to their unutilised capacities during the last three years as 
a result of the shortage of raw materials. These difficulties about the supply of 
pig-iron, scraps, steel, alloys, hard coke, etc., are being tackled by indigenous production 
and controlled imports. 

But many of the handicrafts also suffer from the lack of quality raw materials. 
The major difficulty of the handloom industry for two decades has been the shortage 
of yarns and the major objective of the Ambar Charkha has been to solve this 
problem. It is hoped that the proposed spinning mill at Mokamah and the spun silk 
factory at Bhagalpur would go a long way in solving of these difficulties. The supply 
of pig-iron and hard coke has been improving since the development of the coking 
industry and the iron and steel industry in and round about this State. The position 
of alloys continues to be difficult and the manufacture of alloys, as pointed out by 
the Techno-Economic Survey, is very important. Research for evolving new substitute 
alloys using less of the scarce non-ferrous metals has been going on in the laboratories. 

56.2. The supply of electrical power. —At a number of places we have referred to 
the high cost of electrical energy to the Bihar industries as a serious handicap to 
their competitive capacity. The complaint relates not only to the cost for the small 
industries but also to the non-availability of power both to the small and to the 
large industries. 

In regard to the cost of power, small-scale industries are placed in a very dis¬ 
advantageous position vis-a-vis the large-scale industrires. The reasons are apparent 
from the schedule of tariffs prevailing in different parts of Bihar. The main reasons 
of disparity are that— 

(i) small-scale industries cannot have the benefit of high tension tariffs for 
obvious reasons, 

(ii) their consumption is normally in the lower slab whose rates are compara¬ 
tively higher. 
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In Bihar the low tension rates are Re. 0-2-6 (16 naye paise) (gross) per unit in 
areas fed by Damodar Valley Corporation transmission lines whereas in North Bihar 
and other areas which are served by diesel power houses, the rate for industrial load 
is Re. 0-4-6 (28 naye paise) per unit. As these rates are too high for small-scale 
industries, it is necessary that power is made available at subsidised rates at least to 
certain categories of industries which are considered to be in particular need of such 
help. A scheme of subsidy is being considered in the light of the following conditions:— 

(i) The nature of the industries which should be considered eligible for subsidy. 

(ii) The upper limit of H.P. (Horse Power) used. 

(in) The number of persons employed in the factory. 

As the power used or the number of men employed determine the size of 
a factory also in respect of its capital outlay, limit of capital investment may be 
excluded from the definition of eligibility. 

Even though the definition of small-scale industries includes all factories employing 
up to Rs. 6 lakh as capital and up to 60 men with power, the scheme has been confined 
for general application to a lower limit in order to observe in the first instance the 
result of subsidy and also to know the actual cost. If necessary, the scope of subsidy 
may be expanded for more general application in future. The subsidy is proposed 
to be granted in two forms— 

(а) One will relate to the general subsidy declared for the scheduled industries 

mentioned in the appropriate Government notification and this will be 
operated through the Electricity Department in the manner described later. 
Exception in this category can be made on the merits of individual 
application to the Director of Industries, Bihar. 

(б) The other form of subsidy will be granted to the deserving small-scale units 

on application and this will be operated under State Aid to Industries 
Act. Small-scale industries for this purpose will be defined as those manu¬ 
facturing units whose productive capital does not exceed Rs. 6 lakh and 
which do not employ more than 50 men with power. The principles of 
subsidy in Industrial Estates will be formulated by the appropriate adminis¬ 
tration subject to the approval by the Director of Industries, Bihar. 

The general subsidy will apply to all the units of industries specified in the 
schedule of the Government notification employing not more than 20 workmen and 
connected to motor load of 20 H. P. (Horse Power). 

The amount of general subsidy will be to the extent of limiting the liabilities of 
each firm eligible for subsidy to not more than Re. 0-1-6 (9 naye paise) per KWH 
consumed in areas where the low tension rates are Re. 0-2-6 (16 naye paise) per unit 
(gross) and in other areas to Re. 0-2-6 per unit. For example, if the firm eligible for 
subsidy is using 10 H.P. motor and its consumption during a month comes to 300 
units, the firm will have to pay not more than Rs. 28-2-0 (300x0-1-6) in areas 
where gross low tension rate is Re. 0-2-6 per unit and in other areas the charge will 
be not more than Rs. 37-8-0 for 300 units consumed. 

The difference will be paid direct by the Industries Department to the Electricity 
Department, Bihar or the Electric Supply Agency, as the case may be. An appro¬ 
ximate cost of subsidy during the current plan period has been accordingly worked out. 
According to that the total cost comes to Rs. 6,19,000. Out of this the contribution 
of the Centre will be 50 per cent, i.e., Rs. 3,09,500 and the State Government will have 
to contribute the same amount. 
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According to a Government notification all industries specified in the schedule and 
entitled to subsidy will claim rebate against their electricity bill of the Electric Supply 
Agencies. The latter will forward total claims to the Director of Industries, Bihar who 
will transfer the money to the account of Electricity Department, Bihar or to the 
private Electric Supply Company, as the case may be. 

An application form has been drawn up to make each claimant of subsidy furnish 
the required information. On the basis of this application, applicants eligible for 
subsidy will be registered. Only these registered factories will be paid the rebate 
by the Electric Supply Company or Electricity Department of Government of Bihar. 
Applications together with the statements forwarded by Electric Supply Agencies will 
enable the Industries Department to make necessary modification in the scheme from 
time to time. 

57. Administration of Sales Tax and Factories Act .—We are not generally in favour 
of sales tax exemptions as a method of stimulating industrial development. But 
we note that some state governments have exempted handloom cloth from the tax. 
We would ask the State Government to examine the possibility of the judicious 
grant of tax exemptions to smaller units in selected industries to off-set part of the 
cost advantage enjoyed by larger units. We further note that decentralisation of 
manufacturing processes is encouraged by a single point tax on the final product. 
So the possible effect on industrial organisation should be borne in mind in con¬ 
sidering the proposal of the Taxation Enquiry Commission for a multiple-tax. The 
attention of the Committee has been drawn to the competitive weakness of some of 
the typical small-scalo industries of Bihar by the multiple sales tax in a number of 
meetings. The subject, however, requires more detailed examination than what we 
can undertake, but we recommend that exemption from the sales tax as allowed 
by the neighbouring states should also be allowed in this State so that the products 
of this State may compete favourably with similar products of other states. 

Some of the provisions of the Factories Act, if applied to units of unorganised 
industries like rice, oil, bidi, etc., involve larger expenditure on the part of the 
employers, without conferring any tangible benefits on the workers. The question of 
granting exemptions to such factories from certain provisions of the Factories Act 
should be considered by the Government. 

58. Stores Purchase Policy .—We find that the State Government have no settled 
policy of purchasing the products of cottage and small-scale industries for their own 
requirements. Each department makes its own purchases and does so by competitive 
tender under conditions which make it virtually impossible for small units to obtain 
any orders. We consider that Government departments should be prepared to forego 
some of the advantages of bulk purchase from large suppliers for encouraging Bihar’s 
industries and thus giving employment to the people in the State. The Central 
Government have adopted a Stores Purchase Policy where by a definite price and quality 
preference is given to the products of small industries. A few state governments 
including the Government of Bombay have done the same. The Central Government 
have actually agreed to 25 per cent pre-emption of certain categories of stores for 
small industries through the National Small Industries Corporation. W T e urge the 
State Government to adopt without delay a similar policy, to set up an adequate 
inter-departmental machinery to enforce the policy and to use it for the planned 
development of selected cottage and small-scale industries in the State. In particular, 
we envisage that much of the requirements of the Public Works Department building 
programme, and all fittings and spare parts for the State Electricity Grid and the 
tube-well irrigation scheme can be manufactured by small-scale industries within the 
State. 

We have given elsewhere further details of the patronage extended to the small 
engineering industries by the Ministry of Railways. 
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59. Protection from imports.^ The only existing small-scale or cottage industry of 
this State which requires protection is the mother of pearl button industry of Mehsi 
(Champaran). We suggest that the Tariff Commission be moved to re-impose the 
protective duty on the import of Japanese and other buttons, which was withdrawn 
last year on its recommendation. Protective tariff may, however, be required for other 
new small-scale industries which are established in Bihar in the Second and Third 
Five Year-Plan periods. 

60. Promotion of exports. —Hand-woven textiles, ivory, silver-ware, bell-metal 
articles, sports goods and other small-scale and cottage industries products are ex¬ 
ported from India. Apart from the usual measures of trade promotion by participation 
in exhibitions and trade fairs abroad, negotiations have been started with large foreign 
importers for the supply of handicrafts goods in bulk. Some industries are allowed to 
import raw materials (e.g., precious stones) on the basis of a fixed quota for export. 
Rebates of import duty are also allowed for encouraging exports. 

61. The All-India Small-scale Industries Board and the National Small-scale In¬ 
dustries Corporation. —Both of these Central institutions have been functioning with their 
subsidiary bodies since 1954. The Corporation was started with a capital of Rs. 10 lakh 
and its five Divisions would bring out the services which they are performing. 
These Divisions are— 

(a) The Government Purchase Division which secures contracts from the govern¬ 
ment purchasing agencies for the small units and also encourages their 
establishment as ancillaries to large industrial units. 

(b) The Hire Purchase Division supplies industrial machinery and machine tools 

to small units on hire purchase. 

(c) The Marketing Division fosters the marketing of the products of small units 

by publicising and retailing through mobile vans and other methods. One 
of the outstanding services is the conferring of the boon of the trade or 
quality mark of “Jansevak” on the products of the small units which gives 
a name to the product. Evidently, only such goods can be granted this 
privilege which are standardised. Hence the fostering of standardisation has 
been a necessary step. 

(d) The Industrial Estates Division. This subject has been examined separately 
in subsequent sections. 

(e) The Projects Division. This division has been setting up two prototype 

production-cwm-training centres at Okhla (near Delhi) and at Rajkot with 
West Germany and U.S.A. assistance respectively. This step would tend to 
foster the competitive and survival value of small industries by enabling 
them to manufacture small machinery and machine tools. 

62. The Small Industries Service Institutes. —These were originally established at 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. They have opened branches in other places 
also for fostering technical improvements in the small industries. One of their impor¬ 
tant functions is to guide the working of the industries located in the Industrial 
Estates. A small Industries Service Institute has also been established at Patna along 
with a number of branch extension centres to give technical advice to small indus¬ 
trialists and to survey the problem of the small industries with the co-operation of 
the technical staff of the Director of Industries. 

63. Administration on the Improvements of the Small Industries in Bihar. 

63.1. Small industries. —The Cottage and Small-scale Industries Division of the 
Industries Department, which is under an Additional Director of Industries, has been 
considerably strengthened in the Second Plan period. Some senior technical posts have 
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been created at headquarters to enable the development programme of Rs. 12 crores 
to be implemented efficiently. In the field, besides the District Industries Officers 
and Inspector of Industries in each Sadar subdivision, posts of Industrial Extension 
Supervisors have been created at the rate of one for every two Community Develop¬ 
ment Blocks. These posts are gradually being filled and the personnel are being 
trained with the help of the Central Government’s training institutions. 

The following advisory bodies hve been established apart from the statutory 
State Khadi and Village Industries Board which is an autonomous body :—- 

(i) The State Handloom Board. 

(ii) The State Small-scale Industries and Handicrafts Board. 

(Hi) The Advisory Council of the State Khadi and Village Industries Board. 

63.2. Industrial pilot projects and block schemes .—In the scheme of location of cot¬ 
tage and small-scale industries special attention is paid to the Community Develop¬ 
ment Blocks. Additional funds, outside the ceiling of the industries sector, are also 
available from the Community Development budget for the training of artisans, for¬ 
mation of industrial co-operatives and financial assistance to them. Similar funds are 
also available in the_ Multi-purpose Welfare Projects financed by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs. A number "of schemes for cottage industries may also be taken up by the 
State Social Welfare Board in the development blocks for which the Board has 
special responsibility. Blockwise development programmes for cottage industries have 
been prepared for each of these areas. It is clear that the rate of investment in the 
cottage and small-scale industries sector that has been found possible in the Second 
Plan period will not be sufficient to reduce the quantum of unemployment signi¬ 
ficantly taking into account the rate of population growth. The need has, therefore, 
been felt of pilot schemes for more intensive development. Three areas of the State 
have been selected for the location of “Industrial Pilot Projects” each consisting ol 
three Community Development Blocks. These are— 

(i) Biharsharif. 

(ii) Ranchi. 

(Hi) Pusa. 

It is the object of these Pilot Projects to determine the developmental measures, 
the rate of investment and the types of small industries that would be necessary 
under different conditions in Bihar to ensure something like full employment in a 
limited area. The Pilot Projects also serve as testing grounds for schemes of an 
experimental nature. Complete statistical data about the industries in these areas 
are collected and assessment is made of the results of schemes which have been 
started for the development of cottage and small-scale industries in these areas. The 
Biharsharif Pilot Project has been working for about two years and the others for 
just over a year. Much useful work has been done in these pilot areas and some 
degree of success has been achieved in a number of schemes started there. We hope 
by the end of the Second Plan period to have adequate data for launching a sus¬ 
tained attack on the problems of under-employment and unemployment so far as these 
can be solved by the development of cottage and small-scale industries in the Third 
and subsequent Plan periods. 

The Directorate of Industries is also working in co-operation with the Small 
Industries Service Institute at Patna and its branches in surveying the problems of 
the small industries. 

63.3. Machinery for the improvement of the handicrafts in Bihar .—The improvement 
of the handicrafts is the responsibility of the Department of Industries through which 
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the plans and policy of the Central Handicrafts Board are also implemented. It is 
natural that in this sphere the states have got to follow very largely their own 
policies in view of the wide differences in the handicrafts from state to state. 

Production-cttm-training centres and common facility services are being provided for 
reviving dyeing crafts and training of artisans. Some of the important ones are the 
Toy Development Centre at Ranchi, the Calico Printing Centre at Patna, the Glass 
Bangle Centre near Motihari, the Siki goods Centre at Darbhanga, the Lacquer-ware 
Centre at Patna. Other centres are being organised and the number of handicrafts 
patronised is also being increased. The Institute of Industrial Designs at Patna is 
responsible for improving and modernising the designs of the articles. 

64. The Industrial Estates in Bihar. —The Industrial Estates provide accommoda¬ 
tion for small-scale industries with all facilities like electric supply, water-supply, 
communication, post office, banking facilities, etc. In the Second Five-Year Plan for 
Bihar, there is a provision for the expenditure of Rs. 16 lakh during the plan period. 
So far the following four Industrial Estates have been sanctioned i— 


Area of 

Name of the Estate. faotory Cost (Rs.). 

sheds 

(covered space). 

Square feet. 


Patna 



1,56,000 

41,60,380 

Darbhanga 

• • 

•• 

17,000 

6,64,050 

Ranohi 


• • 

32,000 

8,74,660 

Biharaharif 


•• 

56,000 

13,20,000 


The first phase of construction in all the four estates is over and the second phase 
is likely to be taken up soon. In the Patna Industrial Estate, out of 69,600 square 
feet of sheds already constructed 36.000 square feet have been allotted to private 
entrepreneurs, some of whom have already occupied it. It is expected that all these 
units will go into production in about three months. The balance of 33,600 square 
feet has been taken by Government sponsored schemes including schemes to provide 
common facility service for the small-scale industries both in the Industrial Estate and 
outside. Schemes for assembly of 30,000 bicycles per year, for the manufacture of 
electrical accessories, for the development of sports goods industries, model foundry 
and raw materials depot deserve special mention. 

In the remaining three Industrial Estates also the sheds already constructed have 
been allotted to Government sponsored schemes and private units. In all the Indus¬ 
trial Estates, there will be 21 Government sponsored units and about 50 units owned 
by private entrepreneurs. It is estimated that these 71 units will provide employment 
to at least 3,000 people. 

Experience in the allotment of the sheds in these Industrial Estates to private 
parties has shown that many small industrialists would like to have a plot of land 
with all facilities and would prefer to put up their own shed. For such industrialists 
a portion of Industrial Estates called “industrial area” will be set up soon. With the 
Heavy Machinery and Foundry and Forge Plants at Ranchi, the 4th Steel Plant at 
Bokaro and Oil Refinery at Barauni, there is large scope for ancillary industries as 
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also for various kinds of consumer goods. Industrial Estates may, therefore, be 
immediately started in these centres. 

We recommend that preference may be given to such small units as are prepared 
to start their business on the Industrial Estates in the matter of financial help under 
the State Aid to the Industries Act. 

We recommend that such concerns as are likely to undertake the manufacture 
of standard articles suitable for export markets or for meeting the bulk purchase 
requirements of the Railways, large constructional firms, etc., be specially encouraged 
to establish themselves on the Industrial Estates. 

We further recommend the establishment of Industrial Estates in— 

( i ) the neighbourhood of all the growing industrial conurbations with a view 

to develop small ancillary and derived industries, and 

(ii) the populated regions with extensive and intensive markets. 

65. The Bihar State Khadi and Village Industries Board. —The statutory Khadi 
and Village Industries Board working according to the overall planning of the All- 
India Khadi and Village Industries Commission along with the non-official Khadi and 
Gramodyog Sangh has got an unlimited possibility for revolutionising the rural eco¬ 
nomy of Bihar. They practically work on parallel lines. The State Khadi and Village 
Industries Board has been looking after khadi spinning and weaving, Ambar Charkha 
spinning, palm-gur, gur and khandsari, hand-pounding of rice, afta chakki industry, 
bee-keeping, soap making from non-edible oil, hand made paper, village pottery, dead 
cattle utilisation and leather industry, cottage match industry and edible oil or ghani 
industry. The scope is not rigidly limited. The State Khadi and Village Industries 
Board discharges its responsibilities under the supervision of the State Government as 
well as of the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Commission. During 1956-57 
and 1957-58 the State Board received Rs. 68 lakh (approximately) from the Com¬ 
mission, and the developmental expenditure of the Board up to March, 1958 amounted 
to Rs. 38 lakh (approximately). The Board has published a review of the progress 
of the schemes under its charge during 1956 to 1958. Notable advances have been 
made in the introduction of Ambar Charkha >• and improved ghanis and 25,000 tradi¬ 
tional charkhas were introduced in the areas of the State affected by drought in 
1957-58. 

Particular attention is being paid in the Second Plan to the follow-up of the train¬ 
ing of artisans. Wherever possible they are organised after training in industrial 
co-operatives and assisted financially to take up commercial production, otherwise 
they are assisted individually. Efforts are made to find markets for the co-opera¬ 
tives, especially by channelling orders from Government Departments to them under 
the Stores Purchase Policy. For women, training-cwm-production centres in tailoring 
and knitting and embroidery have been found to be particularly popular. 

Two older women’s Industrial Schools at Ranchi and Monghyr have been 
expanded and upgraded, and four new schools have been established. In addition, 
recurring grants-in-aid are being given to a number of private institutions engaged in 
craft training. 

During this period the State Board has been able to give full-time and part- 
time employment to as many as 2,46,180 persons. This does not cover employment 
opportunities afforded by the Khadi Gramodyog Sangh to a large number of spinners, 
weavers and other categories of artisans engaged in khadi production. The Khadi and 
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Village Industries Board also runs training and demonstration centres for the benefit 
of the artisans. 

To provide marketing assistance for these industries Khadi and Gramodyog Bhawana 
have been set up at Patna, Jamshedpur and Muzafi'arpur. Similar emporia are also 
to be set up at Ranchi and Bhag ilpur. Small village industries emporia at each 
district headquarters as also at impo* tant subdivisional headquarters are to be opened. 
For convenience in marketing khadi produced by co-operatives from Ambar Charka 
yarn Khadi Sales Bhandars are being opened. Besides this, assistance to industrial 
co-operatives are given to start small and large marketing depots for particular 
industries. 

Besides, the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Commission also meets the cost 
of the following developmental activities in Bihar :— 

( i ) Intensive development areas, directly administered by the Board, at Tiril 

(Ranchi), Kawakola (Gave.) and Hansa (Darbhanga). 

(ii) Additional working capital and other assistance such as rebates paid directly 

to the Bihar Khadi and Gramodyog Sangh for the development of both 

Ambar and traditional kliadi. 

The medium for the development of these industries is either a co-operative society 
or a society registered under the Friendly Societies Registration Act of 1860. Thesr 
institutions are given liberal assistance in various forms including out-right grants for 
some purposes. 

The statement which follows shows the enormous scope for the activities of the 
Board and also indicates how we have so far only touched the fringe of the field 
awaiting to be covered. 

Statement showing details of production centres, training centres and demonstration 
centres run by the Bihar State Khadi and Village Industries Board, Patna and 
units of Village Industries set up through its assistance during 1956—58. 


I. Khadi. 


Number of 
centres. 

(1) Relief-cum-Production Centre .. 

• • 

.. 110 

(2) Ambar Charkha— 

(t) Up-Parishramalaya» 


62 

(ii) Ambar Vidyalaya 

. . 

1 

(iii) Servicing Stations 

. . 

3 

(io) Store Godown .. 

•• 

1 

(3) Sales Emporia 

-- 

3 

II. Village Industries. 

(1) Village oil industry— 

(a) Ghani manufacturing centres 

, , 

9 

(b) Model Ghani centres .. 

. . 

11 

(c) Registered Ghanies 

. . 

4,619 

( d ) Selling agencies 


311 


(2) Palm Gur Industry 

(а) Production centres run directly by the State Board .. 18 

(б) Production centres run through the Plam Gur Union .. 7 

(c) Central Training Institute .. .. .. 1 

(d) Plam Gur Training Centres .. .. .. S 

(e) Plam Gur Factory .. .. .. .. 1 


39 Lab.—147 
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N»m bet of 
Centres, 


(3) Our and Khandsari Indue try-— 
Demonstration centres 

(4) Hand-pounding of rice industry— 

(а) Implements manufacturing centres 

(б) Paddy Dehusking centres 

(5) Atta Chakki industry— 

Chakki manufacturing centres 

(6) Bee-keeping industry— 

(а) Sub-stations 

(б) Area offices 

(c) Model Apiary 

(d) Fieldmen’s Training Centre 

(e) Show Apiary 

(7) Soap.making from non-edible oil industry—- 

(а) ‘A’ class unit 

(б) ‘B’ class units 
(c) ‘C’ class units 

(8) Hand-made paper industry 

(а) Medium-scale unit 

(б) School units g’Vir*' 

(9) Village Pottery Industry— 

(a) Model Production Centres 

(b) Common work-sheds .. 

(10) Village Leather Industry— 

(a) Flaying centres 

(b) Model Tanneries 

(c) Big sales depot 

(d) Sinatl sales depot 
le ) Pits (new) 

(11) Cottage Match Industry— 

‘D’ class factories 


IS 


I 

m 


2 


30 

3 

1 

) 



1 


d 


2 

3 


5 

2 

1 

1 

100 


2 


66. Light engineering industries .—Both in our examination of the medium and 
email as well as of cottage industries we have given figures to show the backwardness 
of this State in the engineering industries. We have noted how this State has failed 
to utilise the advantages of the existence of the heavy metallurgical industries, of the 
coal resources and of man-power to build up the structure of the lighter engineering 
industries manufacturing producer and consumer goods. In view of the various schemes 
of development of large and medium industries at present under execution or pro¬ 
posed to be taken up in the near future, and in view of growth of industrial town¬ 
ships, of the various overhead facilities already maturing or in the offing, we urge 
that no time should be lost in taking up a systematic examination of the present 
position, and difficulties and the methods to be adopted for rapidly developing the 
light engineering industries on a cottage as well as hand trade scale as has been 
done by the Government of West Bengal. These industries represent the final storeys 
of a structure of which the coal utilisation and metallurgical industries represent the 
base. The foundries, forges, rolling and re-rolling mills, machining shops, machine- 
tool industries, final machine making industries, and the heavy engineering goods 
industries manufacturing structural, heavy machinery for mining, steel plants, paper, 
cement, al umini um, sugar, electrical generating and other plants, boilers, locomotive*, 
textile mills, wagons, coaohes, automobiles, etc. represent the successive stages before 
we come to the lighter engineering goods like diesel engines, pumps, small generators, 
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s wing machines, small hand driven machines, hand tools and the numerous small 
produoer and oonsumer goods. We have given an account of the developmental 
activities of the Department of Industries and other organisations in the preceding 
sections. 

67. Present position of the light engineering industries .—The scope of the light engi¬ 
neering industries is so vast that we may only give here briefly some examples and 
illustrations. It includes the manufacture of complete small products for consumers 
and producers as well as the manufacture of parts of such heavy goods as locomo¬ 
tives, wagons, coaches, automobiles and small structurals, etc. It includes such 
small articles as cutlery, agricultural implements, automobile leaf spring, radiators, 
battery containers, industrial fasteners, builders’ hardware, wood screws, hand tool, 
padlocks, steel furniture, trunks and vaults, buckets, etc. It includes the manufac¬ 
ture of intermediate or semi-finished goods like steel sheets, rods and bars as well 
as aluminium sheets and circles. It includes the manufacture of bicycle and sewing 
machine parts for assembly or for replacement. It also includes small units of cold 
drawing of steel, manufacture of tubes and pipes and similar other things from 
plates and rods. 

We are giving below an account of some of the lines on which information is 
available. 

68. Small re-rolling units .—While large re-rolling mills are concerned with the 
utilisation of scrap, small re-rolling units are necessary for fabricating finished steel, 
circulating scrap and process scrap into shapes suitable for further processing by small 
engineering industries. We have noted how the re-rolling, small forge and foundry 
industries have been the basis for the widespread small cottage and handicraft 
engineering industries in West Bengal, the Punjab Uttar Pradesh and Bombay. The 
following comparative table brings out the backwardness of Bihar according to the 
figures for 1956 :— 

TABLE 58 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBE t 
CAPAC TY 

F RE-ROL" TNG UNITS AND THEIR ANNUAL 
f j HE DIFFERENT STATES. 

Stats. 

Number of re-roll¬ 
ing units. 

Annual capacity 
in tons. 

I 

2 

3 

West Bengal 

27 

2,49,804 

Uttar Pradesh 

23 

1,15,848 

Punjab and Persu 

63 

1,44,216 

Bombay 

H 

1,16,892 

Delhi 

5 

9,072 

Rajasthan 

4 

22,608 

Madhya Bharat .. 

B 

31,032 

Saurashtra 

3 

10,260 

Madras 

2 

9,900 

Orissa .. 

1 

5,472 

Bihar 

1 

1,620 

Ajmer .. .. 

1 

1,440 
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69. Foundry, Forge, and Machining Shops. —For most of the small engineering 
establishments, foundries, forges and machining facilities constitute common servioes. 
The larger units have their own facilities. Compared to other states, Bihar is poorly 
equipped with all these facilities. 

There are 95 small-scale foundries, employing nearly 1,332 persons in the State. 
In 1956 the production was about 4,000 tons. The following table gives districtwise 
figures of number of units and workers employed :— 

TABLE 57 


District. 

No. of foundries. 

Total no. of 
workers employed 
(approximately). 

1 


2 

3 

Patna 


.. 15 

218 
y 1 

Gaya 


.. 2 

, 16s 

Shahabad 


1 

15 

Mozaffarpur 


3 

30 

Darbhanga 


S 

40 

Saran .. 

• • 

.. 4 

80 

Champaran 

• • 

rjfifif] 4 

30 

Bhagalpur 

• a 

3 

47 

Monghyr 

• a 

3 

22 

Pnrnea 

• * 

- 2 

32 

Santhal Parganaa 

.. 2 

40 

Ranchi 


.. 3 

SO 

8ingbbhut» 

• • 

.. 3 

122 

Dhanbad 

•• 

45 

624 


Total 

.. 05 

1,332 


It is estimated that the total prod no_ __ 

small-scale, sectors is only 5 per cent of the requirements 
from Calcutta and the Punjab. 


tion of foundry products in both large and 
The rest is met by imports 


The State Government are setting up one model foundry in the Patna Industrial 
Estate. Thi3 will employ about 50 persons. Another private unit, which will also 
employ about 50 persons is expected to be set up in the Ranchi Industrial Estate. 

There was a shortage of raw materials like hard-coke and pig-iron which hampered 
the progress of the foundry industry in the State. But now there is a more liberal 
supply of pig-iron and coke and it is expected that more new units will come up. 
The State could aim at producing at least 20,000 tons more foundry products per 
year during next 6-7 years. If this target is achieved additional employment will be 
provided to about 9,990 people. 
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To some extent every small or cottage engineering establishment has to possess 
modest forging and machining facilities. But the existence of separate larger unit 3 is 
useful where a cluster of small engineering shops has grown up or can be fostered. 
The Industrial Estates are eminently suitable for them. For the manufacturers of 
hand tools, implements, precision tools and instruments, these facilities are essential. 

70. Light engineering industries for manufacturing small gadgets and components for 
the railways. —We have sought to go into the details of the scope in Bihar for the 
manufacture of small gadgets and components for the railways. We found that the 
subject requires much more detailed examination than we have fac lities for and we 
recommend a more detailed examination of the industry by the Department of 
Industries. Meanwhile, we are noting here all the relevant points which appear to us 
to point to the necessity of a serious examination of the subject. 

(a) The Ministry of Rail-,rays are anxious to exploit all available indigenous 

sources of the supply of equipment and they have accepted and are imple¬ 
menting practically all the recommendations of the Railway Equipment 
Committee of 1956. 

(b) The foreign exchange difficulties lend further support to this desire of the 

Ministry. 

(e) One of the major difficulties of engineering and capital goods industries is the 
great fluctuation in the utilisation of installed capacity. The implementa¬ 
tion of the present and the next Five Year Plans are going to strain the 
transport facilities severely and the need of equipments for renewals and 
increase in the capacity of the railways would be a continuous one provid¬ 
ing employment for the engineering industries. For example, when the 
Second Five-Year Plan programme was being worked out by the Railway 
Board, an annual requirement of 10,000 wagons was estimated. But within 
a year or two, as more data became available, the estimate rose to 
30,000 wagons a year. The manufacture of wagons, coaches and other 
equipments gives rise to the need for a large number of components, 
fittings, gadgets and tools. 

(d) We find that there is only one concern in Bihar at Muzaffarpur manufactur¬ 

ing metre gauge wagons. Another enterprise is projected for the manufac¬ 
ture of frames at Barauni and we do not know how long it would take 
to materialise. We also find that the general overheads of the existence of 
small foundries and forges and establishments for machining castings are 
wanting. Again the skill for handling precision machine tools have got to 
be built up because the Railways naturally insist on a very high level of 
standardisation, precision and quality. A beginning has got to be made 
at the assembly lev. 1 of production also so that the smaller ancillary units 
may find scope for growth. We would welcome a move by the State 
Government itself to take up one of the medium lines in collaboration or 
partnership with private enterprise. 

(e) We specially recommend the setting up of small engineering units in the Indus¬ 

trial Estates and also at other suitable places to utilise fully the offers of 
the Railways for the purchase of railway equipments through the Regional 
Railway Equipment Adv isory Committee and the Small Industries Corpora¬ 
tion. 

(/) We have examined the list of the members of the Regional Railway Equip¬ 
ment Advisory Committee, Calcutta, and note that Bihar has only one 
representative' out of the sixteen members. It is possible that t'ai3 fact 
itself is an indication of our light engineering industry being under-developed. 
We, however, recommend that Bihar should be adequately represented on 
this Commitfe®! 
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71. MaHITFACTU ,E (F BIC CLE-1IC SHAW P RTS, H TDWA'E, TCf IS, 

I ST UME TS A D i. THE l GOCDS. 

In the following sub-sections we have examined the present position of the manufacture 
of the following articles, whose demand in this State is at present being met b y 
imports from other states :—- 

(i) Manufacture of bicycle and rickshaw parts. 

(ii) Cutlery. 

(Hi) Aluminium utensils. 

(iv) Automobile Leaf Springs. 

(v) Industrial fasteners. 

(vi) Surgical instruments. 

(vii) Builder’s hardware. 

(viii) Wood screws, wire nails and panel pins. 

(ix) Hand tools. 

(x) Padlocks. 

(xi) Teaching appliances and instruments. 

We came to the conclusion that Bihar is very backward and deScient in their 
manufacture. At the same time with the increase in the level of income, education 
and industrialisation, their demands a e likely^ to go up. 

71.1. Manufacture of bicycle and rickshaw parts. —There has been very little develop¬ 
ment in the small-scale sector of the bicycle industry in Bihar. Messrs. Jamshedpur 
| Industries, Jamshedpur run the only unit at present manufacturing cycle parts. Besides 
this, the State Government are setting up ( i) one bicycle assembly workshop in the 
Patna Industrial Estate with an initial capacity of 18,000 bicycles per annum and 
ultimate capacity of 30,000 bicycles per annum, (ii) a cycle parts manufacturing unit 
in the Biharsharif Industrial Estate. 

There are a number of units manufacturing cvnle-rickshaw parts and assembling 
< ycle-rickshaws. The following table shows the approximate number of cycle-rickshaw 
manufacturing units and the approximate number of workers employed in these units 
in different towns of Bihar :— 


TABLE 58 



No. of cycle- 

Approximate 

Location. 

rickshaw manu¬ 

number of workers 


facturing units. 

employed. 

i 

2 

3 

Patna 

-25 

75 

Muzaffarpur 

10 

35 

Darbhanga 

5 

15 

Bhagalpur 

5 

18 

Monghyr 

3 

10 

Gaya 

8 

25 

Dhanbad and Jharia 

6 

20 

Ranchi 

10 

32 

Purulia 

3 

10 

Arrah 

5 

16 

Other places 

20 

70 

Total 

100 

326 
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Besides these 100 manufacturing units employing 326 workers, there are estimated 
to be about 600 oycle and oycle-riokshaw repair shops engaging about 1,700 persons 
all over Bihar. 

The demand for bicycles and bicycle parts is ex ected to increase at the rate of 
30 per cent per annum. For rickshaw parts, both for new rickshaws as well as for 
replacement, it is expected that the increase would be at the rate of 20 per cent 
per annum. In 1955 the sale of bicycle in Bihar was to the order of 40,000 and it 
may be expected that the annual demand for bicycles in 1961 would amount to about 
1,40,000. At present the annual production of the one large factory in Bihar i3 about 
15,000. The large scale factory has a sanctioned capacity of 60,000 per annum which 
is expected to be attained in course of the next two or three years. The large scale 
factory in Bihar would cater not only to internal demand but also to the demand 
in markets outside the ,>tate and export markets. There is thus sufficient scope for 
small-scale manufacturing -CM/n-assembling units. 

An all-India target of 2,50,000 bicycles to be manufactured or assembled annually 
by small-scale units has been fixe I under the second Five-Year Plan. Bihar has 
received a quota of 30,000 bicycles per annum in the small industries sector. 

It is roughly estimated that additional employment to 1,000 persons will be pro¬ 
vided by the setting up of new units. Besides this, as already stated, there are 100 
existing small units for repairing-cw ./i-manufacturing and assembling of cycle-rickshaws 
all over the State engaging about 323 persons and there are about 600 small cycle 
repair shops engaging about 1,700 persons all over Bihar. Thus the bicycle and rick¬ 
shaw parts industry and repair shops in the small-scale sector in Bihar at present 
•mploy about 2,026 persons in all. The future expansion in industry would most 
probably raise this to 3,000. 

71.2. Cutlery .—There is no independent unit manufacturing cutlery in the State. 
One engineering unit and some sugar mills manufacture a small quantity only as a 
side line. There is scope for this industry in the state as most of our requirements a e 
met by import. The increasing number of printing presses also requires cutting blades 
apart from the large demand of the sugar mills. 

71.3. Aluminium, utensils. —At present there are two units engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture of aluminium utensils and they employ nearly fifty persons. The demand for 
these utensils is expected to be doubled by 1961 over what it was in 1956. 

71.4. Automobile leaf-springs .—There is only one unit manufacturing automobile 
leaf springs. Besides this there are about 50 units on cottage scale. These are pri¬ 
marily repair shops but manufacture loose leaves for replacement. The estimated annual 
consumption of the State in 1956 was 445 tons whereas the production was only 
25 tons. The consumption for the entire eastern region also is much more than the 
production. 

71.5. Industrial fasteners .—There are two units on a small-scale basis in Bihar. 
The consumption is 1,000 tons more in the State than what is produced. 

71.6. Surgical instruments .—There was one unit in Bihar in 1956 employing 17 
workers with an output valued at Rs. 20,000. The estimated present consumption of 
Bihar is of the order of about Rs. 2.5 lakh and by 1961, it would increase to 

Rs. 6 lakh. 

71.7. Builder’s hardware .—Bihar produces only a small portion of the requirements 
(about 80 tons) and it is expected that the demand will rise at the rate of 20 par 
eent per annum on aocount of the increasing construction activities. 



71.S. Wood surma. Wire nails and Panel pins. —There is only one unit in the St&U 
producing 80 ton3 per day. Consumption is expected to be doubled by 1051. 

71.9. General engineering. —There were 77 registered units in 1956 and 12,042 
workers were employed in these units. The demand is expected to rise with the 
progress of industrial development. 

71.10. Hand tools .—In 1956 there were 4 small-scale units and about 300 cottage 
units in Bihar. Mora than 1,200 parsons were employed in these units Eighty per cent 
of the all-India requirement is imported at present. 

71.11. Padloz .1*3. —There were two units in 1956 employing 88 workers and producing 
Rs. 63,000 worth of padlocks. Individual artisans abo manufacture padlocks. The 
present consumption of padlocks in Bihar has been estimated at Rs. 6.32 lakh. The 
demand is expected to rise in future. 

71.12. Teaching appliances and instruments .—We have pointed out in the chapter 
on “Employment of Educated Persons” (Chapter XIII, Section 67) that there is an 
appreciable demand for various kinds of appliances and instruments required by students 
and educational institutions. It is bound to grow rapidly with the growth of schools 
and introduction of science subjects more extensively. But at present no unit in Bihar 
is manufacturing these articles. 

71.13. Recommendations .—In view of the facts brought out above and a clear 
indication of increased demand for them, we recommend that small units of all these 
industries be established in Bihar. 

72. Cotton yarn spinning .—The value of cotton spinning has been demonstrated as 
a relief occupation so fully that it requires no examination. We recommend the conti¬ 
nuance of the help and patronage which it has been receiving. But it must be 
treated as a relief occupation since even the spinner with the four-spindle Ambar 
Chirkhi is not expected to earn more than 75 Naye Paise a day. With the tradi¬ 
tional charkha, a daily earning of 25 Naye Paise is considered satisfactory though, 
in exceptional cases, highly skilled spinners may earn more for quality yarn. It i3 
desirable to treat spinning as a spare time or part time work. And yet the social 
value of the occupation in ameliorating distress, specially among middle class women 
is so great that as a sheer humanitarian measure of relief, it must be placed above 
controversy. But in order to bring effective relief it is necessary that there is a 
guarantee of at least 75 per cent, if not cent per cent, of the labour being converted 
into cash. The primary need of the poor is food which takes precedence over every¬ 
thing except a given minimum of clothing. Hence, any system of giving to the 
spinners cloth in return for the yarn means very much diluted relief. Tti3 greatest 
handicap of this occupation is the recession in the outflow of the yarn into the 
weaving industry and the consequent accumulation of the stock of yarn at the village 
centres. One of the merits of the Ambir Chirkhi is believed to be its superior yarn 
suitable for use as warp along with the other yarn. A hang-over of the objection of 
the orthodox advocates of the old charkha against the Ambar Ch irkha is still persist¬ 
ing. But our investigations show that at least the younger generation of the village 
women have been developing a preference for Amb .r spinning as an associative activity 
under one roof in the village Shramalaya. 

One of the objectives of the promoters of Ambar Ch irlcha was to supply ample 
yarn for the hand-loom industry. It is, therefore, expected that the stabilisation and 
progress of the handloom industry would help Ambar Charkha spinning even after the 
■etting up of the co-operative spinning mill at Mokameh. 
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73. Khadi. —Khadi had an emotional and ideological origin after having died out 
in most parts of India between the beginning of the century and the First World 
War. But after the severe set-back at the beginning of this decade the industry 
has picked up again on the strength of a liberal subsidy. As the principle consumer 
of the harkhi yarn, khadi weaving has got to be supported in the interest of hand¬ 
spinning. We have not been able to calculate the cost structure of khadi in order 
to determine the chances of its survival without a subsidy. But it is noteworthy that 
in South India, khadi weaving, dyeing and printing have made so much progress in 
producing goods of high quality and superior designs that it is able to compete with 
all the other kinds of indigenous and imported textiles. There is keen competition 
between the khadi and the hand-loom industries and the former appears to be even 
getting the better of the latter in some of the more artistic lines though not in the 
manufacture of the staple (lhoties, saris and lungis. It is expected that the progress 
of Ambar Charkha spinning and the availability of cheaper and stronger yarns may 
put khadi on a stronger footing. 

At the same time it has been urged that the weaving of staple utilitarian khadi 
should be restricted in quantity to what the market can absorb. This is a sound 
view because we think it preferable that those who are in the business are kept at 
work regularly and there is no piling up of stock and consequent depression in hand¬ 
weaving and spinning. 

It may be noted that there is a clear distinction between the khadi and the 
hand-loom industry as the latter does not genei*ally use the hand-spun yarn. 

74. This Band-loom Industry. 

74.1. General observations. —The depression in this industry appears to have reached 
its lowest depth in 1951. An integrated scheme for assistance to this industry was 
then launched under the guidance of the All-India Hand loom Board which, after 
a slow start, is now producing significant results. Almost 75 per cent of Bihar weavers 
have been organised into Co-operative Societies by the end of 1955-56, and the figures 
of production and sale of these societies have risen from Rs. 57,000 in April, i9o4 
to Rs. 9.45 lakh in February, 1955. About Rs. 24 lakh has been spent on the schemes so 
far, which include expenditure on the rebate of 0-1-6 in the rupee on sale through 
co-operative agencies. Rs. 13.75 lakh is employed as working capital. For attaining 
and maintaining full employment among hand-loom weavers, but without increasing 
their number, we propose that, . 

(a) further assistance to augment the working capital of weavers’ societies should 

be given as short-term loans as production increases, 

(b) the measures for rehabilitation which have been successful for the cotton 

hand-loom industry should be extended to hand-loom weavers of silk and 
woollen fabrics. 

74.2 . The inherent strength of the hand-loom industry. —There is one special feature of 
the hand loom industry which is important from our point of view. It is definitely 
above the level of more relief industry and can develop its strength which has 
enabled it to get through tire adverse conditions throughout the last and the present 
century right down to the beginning of the present decade. This point is proved 
by the fact that even in the first decade of the present century when the industrial policy 
of the Government of India was harnessed more or less to the interests of the 
British cotton manufactures, the hand-loom products, both coarse and fine, accounted 
for fully one-third of the cotton textile goods consumed in India. There is no doubt 
that one of the reasons of this survival has been the low earning with which the 
weavers have been satisfied. But this holds good of almost all the handicrafts in 
India. 

39 Lab.—48 
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74.3. Calculation of its employment potential. —The number of hand-looms, mainly 
the old throw shuttle, was 1,02,693 in 1941 and by 1951 the number increased to 
20,00,000. There has been further progress since then in the number of looms. We 
are able to get more reliable figures now since the registration of looms has been 
made obligatory since 1956. Quite a large number of measures adopted by the 
Government, ranging from those emanating from the All-India Hand-loom Board to the 
organisational work and credit and marketing facilities provided by the Co-operative 
Department and the subsidy from the Cess Fund have been fostering the industry. 
The Reserve Bank of India, too, has now supplemented the funds of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies for credit facilities to the industry. With these favourable conditions, 
there is much scope for further expansion of the industry if the handicaps which are 
explained below are removed. The fact that the industry is well established here does 
not mean that it is on par with the level of the development in the other states. 

74.4. The handicaps of the industry and the measures recommended. —The Committee 
could not devote as much attention to the investigations into and study of the 
industry as it originally wanted to do. Hence, only broad recommendations on the 
basis of the data available are being made. 

(а) A regular supply of yarn at a reasonable price is the most important consi¬ 

deration for the prosperity of the industry. Varying according to the kind 
of cloth manufactured, the cost of the yarn forms 51 to 78 per cent of 
the price of the woven stuff. Hence, a most effective aid to the weavers 
would be to prevent the yarn from being loaded with avoidable marketing 
and illegal charges. Illegal levies by railwaymen were reported to be an 
appreciable load on the price of the yarn. 

(б) Short supply of yarn has been a perennial handicap of the industry. The weavers 

were subjected to the exploitation of the black-market during and after 
the last war and the co-operative societies have brought the weavers 
much relief. But a major handicap of Bihar in this respect is that we have 
not got a developed mill spinning industry and the yarn has to come 
from other states. The hand-loom industry has been developing so 
rapidly in South India, which had been meeting most of our 
requirements of hand-loom yarn, that the supply position continues 
to be difficult. It is expected that the co-operative mill which is being 
set up in Bihar would soon go into production and the supply of the 
Arnbar yarn would also become regular. We have not been able to get 
the figure of the output expected from this mill or the quantity of yarn 
available from Ambar Charkha. Hence, we have not been able to calculate 
the supply and the shortfall now or in future. But we recommend that 
a regular flow of the supply of yarn of all varieties for the hand-loom 
industry be considered to be a responsibility of the State. 

(c) We fin d two other factors which have got to be taken into account in devis¬ 
ing the means for improving the economic condition of the weavers. 
Firstly, it is reported that there is full employment for the weavers 
only for four months, from November to February, in the year. Secondly, 
the average daily earnings from work for a full day range between 
Rs. 2.12 to Rs. 1.65 according to the count of the yarn used. Another 
estimate, based on a sample survey conducted some years back, showed 
that the number of days in a month for which the weavers found work 
averaged from 12 to 20 full days and 4 to 14 half days only. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the problem of providing more continuous work 
for the weavers is considered seriously. The question of persuading the 
families of the weavers to take to spinning during the slack spells may 
also be considered. 
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(d) A large number of weavers are still outside the co-operative organisation and 
are thus unable to secure any of the advantages provided by the 
Government. It is reported that the Adivasi weavers of the Plateau area 
deserve special consideration from this point of view as also because 
their hereditary artistic skill is not being utilised by the industry fully. 

(, e ) It is recommended that as marketing facilities for the supply of yarn and sale 
of the products are expanded improvements in the designs and in the weaving 
of mixed fabrics of the superior quality may be introduced in the rural 
areas also in order to raise the earning of the weaver. 

(/) The Committee has been informed that even the introduction of the improved 
fly shuttle in place of the old throw shuttle has increased the output to 
an extent which makes the loom and the weaver idle for a larger number 
of days. It is, therefore, recommended that before small power-loom 
units are introduced on a large scale, as is being done under the Second 
Five-Year Plan, their effects on the employment of the rural weavers may 
be carefully examined. Unless a very large increase in the supply of yarn 
is brought about, the effect of improving the loom might be to throw 
a large number of weavers out of business. We also feel apprehensive that 
the introduction of power-looms would lift the business out of and over 
the financial capacity of a large number of weavers both in respect of the 
cost of the capital equipment and command of a reasonable working 
capital. 

75. Silkworm Rearing, Reeling and Spinning oe Silk and Silk-weaving. 

75.1. Employment in the rearing of the worms.— The Census figure of those engaged 
in silkworm rearing does not give a correct idea of the volume of employment it 
provides in the rural areas. The number of persons engaged in this occupation along 
with all those engaged in poultry keeping, bee-keeping etc., came to less than 5 thousand 
in the Census of 1951. But this figure rather emphasises the importance of this 
occupation as a part-time work because only those were included in the Census figures 
who declared it to be their principal source of livelihood. Bihar conditions are favour¬ 
able for all varieties of silkworm except the muga. Purnea district is considered to 
be the most suitable for mulberry silkworm. Eri silkworm also thrives in Bihar 
while the tassar cocoons are collected from the forest trees of sal, asan and arjun in 
the Plateau. In most cases, the occupation of rearing the worms is a part-time work, 
but the fact that mulberry and eri worms require large quantities of leaves, their 
rearing verges on becoming a more exclusive occupation. The supply of mulberry 
leaves requires regular cultivation of this plant and is the great limiting factor against 
a rapid expansion of the mulberry silk industry. The same is the case with the 
eri variety to a lesser degree. It is for these reasons that the progress of the silk 
industry in Bihar has not been as substantial as that in the other states of India. 
The production of tassar cocoons does not require so much of strenuous and conti¬ 
nuous work. In order to overcome the limiting factor of the supply of mulberry leaves 
as well as to improve the quantity and quality of cocoons, Government have taken up 
various measures for increasing the supply of leaves, the availability of seeds, improve¬ 
ment of the strains, training of the rearers and of the reelers as well as of spinners, 
etc. 

75.2. Silk reeling and spinning. —The reeling and spinning of the cocoons of all varie¬ 
ties is a more skilled and specialised occupation and necessarily tends to be centralised. 
The introduction of improvements in these respects by superior appliances, methods 
and supervision is being continued by the efforts of the Department of Industries by 
means of training centres, itinerant training teams, etc. 
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75.3. Silk-weaving. —We recommend further consideration being devoted to silk¬ 
weaving because of a number of reasons given below :— 

(a) Although quantitatively silk-weaving may not be providing the same volume of 
employment as the cot .on hand-loom industry, a healthy survival and growth 
of the silk-weaving industry is necessary for the support and development 
of the rearing and the spinning industries employing, in aggregate, a large 
number of people. 

(b) The industry brings a higher level of earning than that of the average cotton 

yarn weaver. 

(c) There is scope for a high degree of artistic work and for the employment of the 

entire family. In Assam and Kashmir, the higher category of artistic weaving 
with embroidery work provides scope for the special aptitude of women. 

(d) Development of the silk-weaving industry creates additional employment in 
dyeing, printing and other subsidiary activities. 

75.4. General position and needs.— The silk industry has enjoyed tariff protection 
continuously for a quarter of a century since 1934. This protection is to be conti¬ 
nued for another five years as a result of the recommendations of the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion in 1958. As a result of this protection as well as of the ceaseless efforts of the 
Central Silk Board of the Union Government and of the State Governments, the pro¬ 
duction of silk yarn of all kinds such as mulberry, eri, tassar and muga has increased 
Tom 24.88 lakh pounds in 1953 to 31.38 lakh pounds in 1957. But in spite of all our 
efforts, we have not been able to keep pace with the other states of India in the indus¬ 
try. Thus we find that whereas in 1953, Bihar claimed to be the second biggest silk 
producing State in the Union, the figures placed before the Tariff Commission in 1958 
reveal that Mysore, Kashmir, Assam and West Bengal have forged far ahead of our 
State, as shown by the following tables : 

TABLE 59. 


RAW SILK AND SILK WASTE. 


(‘000 lbs). 


Mulberry. Non-mulberry. 

State. ---- 




Filature silk. 

Charkha silk. 

Silk. 

Silk waste. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Mysore 



150 

1,715 


841* 

Jammu and Kashmir 



144 


. . 

115* 

West Bengal 



. , 

412 

13 

214** 

Punjab 



. . 

21 

. . 


Assam 




28 

315 

409*** 

Bihar 



. . 

2 

148 

93*** 

Uttar Pradesh 



2 




Andhra Pradesh 



. . 

2 



Madhya Pradesh 



. . 

. . 

150 

50*** 

Orissa 



-• 


36 

13*** 

Total 

•• 

•• 

296 

2,180 

662 

1,735 


♦Mulberry silk waste. 

♦♦Includes 1,50,000 lbs. of non-mulberry silk waste. 
***Non-mulberry silk waste. 










TABLE 60. 

SILK-WEAVING, 


State. 

Number of looms. 

Annual production (‘000 yards). 

Power-looms. 

Hand-looms. 

Power-looms. 

Hand-looms. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

♦Mysore 

8,000 

7,634 

3,600 

4,000 

7,600 

West Bengal 

. 

4,000 


2,280 

2,280 

Jammu and Kashmir 

150 

912 

400 

1,150 

1,550 

Assam 

. 

34,000 


1,600 

1,600 

Bihar 

25 

1,000 

144 

684 

828 

Madras 

- 

25,784 


2,190 

2,190 

Bombay 

109 

N.A. 

430 

N.A. 

430 

Uttar Pradesh 

22 

25,000 

100 

4,600 

4,700 

Orissa 

. 

4,000 

• • 

528 

528 

♦♦Andhra Pradesh 

. 

2,500 


757 

757 

♦♦♦Madhya Pradesh 


1,316 

•• 

985 

985 

Total 

8,300 

1,06,146 

4,674 

18,774 

23,448 


♦The looms are engaged in art silk also. 
♦♦Few of the looms use power. 

♦♦♦The looms weave taesar silk fabrics. 


75.5. The Committee's special emphasis on silk rearing as a relief measure. —In spite of 
the protection afforded to the industry for a quarter of a century and in spite of the 
volume of progress made, the cost of production of yarn continues to be rather high. 
It is found that the price of high grade Indian yarn is still Rs. 32 per pound as against 
the landed price of Rs. 19.52 of the imported yarn of the same or even superior 
quality. But the industry has been built up on such a scale already that there 
is no likelihood of Government allowing it to decline. Moreover, whatever happens to 
the processing levels in the structure of the industry, the rearing of the sturdier varieties 
of the worm and the collection of the wild cocoon enjoy natural protection in the sense 
of being part-time occupations in which the question of cost and of price do not count 
very much. We, therefore, emphasise the employment value of silk rearing. Of 
course, it does not mean that we minimise the value of the spinning and weaving 
sectors which would certainly lend further support to silk rearing and provide direct 
employment by themselves. 

76. Artistic handicrafts.—-A. small amount of additional employment can be created by 
developing the production and marketing of articles of artistic value which can be 
sold in urban markets and also exported. For the development of such an industry 
some existing talent or tradition is necessary. In Bihar, the following traditional crafts 
may have scope for expansion in rural areas 

(i) Brass-ware, particularly of adivasi designs. 

( ii ) Stoneware. 

(in) Siki goods. 

(iv) Lac-painted wooden goods, including toys. 

(v) Zari, lace and embroidery. 
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It will be necessary to set up an adequate purchasing organisation and to supply 
suitable new designs and necessary working capital to the artisans. 

It has, however, got to be remembered that the market for these goods is limited 
and consumer preference is very often fickle. These factors necessitate that ( i ) the 
plan of expansion is carefully chalked out within these limiting factors, (ii) a ceaseless 
study of the market and consumer, preference is kept up and (Hi) special attention 
is devoted to designs, as is being done. 

77. Embroidery work. —Large quantities of embroidered stuff are imported in this 
State from other states. It is a well developed industry in many cities in the Uttar 
Pradesh and in the towns and villages in the Punjab and Kashmir. The remuneration 
of the actual workers is not very high but it is the hereditary occupation of a fairly large 
number of families. The work requires a high degree of skill. There is, however, scope 
for encouraging its expansion in those towns where the tradition of this occupation 
already exists or has been growing up of late through the skilled refugee families from 
the Punjab. Recent trends in the taste and fashion of women show that there is 
considerable scope for the employment of women and families in the industry. 

78. Ready-made garments.—We have given more details about this industry in the 
chapter on the Employment of Women. 

79. Knitting. —Knitting is a versatile industry with very wide scope for a large 
variety of artistic and utilitarian goods. It has withstood the competition of machinery 
and larger industrial units all over the world. We also note that many kinds of 
gadgets for knitting are available and should be utilised. We have come to the con¬ 
clusion that it is pre-eminently suitable as a family craft for women in the growing 
urban areas. But we also find that appropriate marketing facilities, publicising of 
changing designs and of improved appliances are necessary. Moreover, some of the raw 
materials are costly and only some form of organised effort to foster the occupation 
as a regular source of employment can enable it to provide appreciable employment. 
It should be able to thrive in the urban areas as a subsidiary occupation of women. 

80. Hand-pounding op Rice. 

80.1. Its strong position due to consumer preference. —Hand-pounding of rice is an 
example of how a village industry may survive on the basis of consumer preference. 
In South India, hand-pounding has been completely eliminated by the rice mills. But 
in the North, consumer preference for hand-pounded rice accounts for the continuance 
of the occupation of Dhenki dehusking. It enjoys a natural protection on account of 
the higher price willingly paid by the consumers. We lay emphasis on hand-pounding 
because the remuneration earned in this work is more liberal than that in charkha 
spinning and in many other village activities. The work may not be regular as a source 
of employment, but by its very nature it is a spare time one performed generally at 
night or in the early hours of the morning. 

80.2. The rate of earning. —A team of two women working in spare hours at night 
or in the early hours of the morning can pound one and a half maunds of paddy 
a day. The work is fairly strenuous and also involves the labour of collecting fuel 
twigs and leaves for par-boiling the paddy and of par-boiling and drying it. The stan¬ 
dard system of payment is that the working women undertake to deliver one maund of 
dehusked and cleaned rice for every 65 seers of paddy. 

The usual output is one maund of rice for one and a half maunds of paddy. 
Hence, a team of two women earns five seers of paddy. This gives each one 
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an income of a rupee a day and compares quite favourably with the earnings 
in other village occupations. Even if we make a liberal allowance of one-third 
of the production of paddy to be used for seeds and by the mills, hand-pounding 
of the remainder would account for employment worth about ten crores of 
mandays and an income of about ten crores of rupees in the year. 

80.3. Chura-making. —For handling the same quantity of paddy for making chura, 
it requires the work of three women and the job is more painstaking and skilled. 
Moreover, for every maund of chum a larger quantity of paddy is to be processed. 
Hence, the remuneration earned may work out at a slightly higher figure. 

80.4. The present condition and prospects of hand-pounding.—Need of protection. —We 
have already noted how a team of two women working on one country Dhenki can 
pound one and a half maunds of paddy. We have come across a statement that the 
Assam Dhenki can process five maunds of paddy a day into rice. As far as we know, 
this Dhenki has not received the attention it deserves in view of its employment 
value as well as the threat to hand-pounding from the milling industry. Apart from the 
regular mills, the small huller presents a greater threat to hand-pounding because it 
can invade the villages on a large scale. Each huller is capable of handling fifty 
maunds of paddy, thus of putting out of employment about 64 women against each 
huller. Although the consumer preference for hand-pounded rice is an automatic pro¬ 
tection, there is no doubt that the encroachment of mills and hullers may reduce, pari 
passu, the scope for hand-pounding. The encroachment of the labour saving machi¬ 
nery is very often quite unobstructive. The Committee has noted with concern that while 
the attention of the Government has been devoted to the protection of hand-pounding 
of rice, hand-pounded chura has been completely driven out of the market by milled 
chura imported in large quantities from other states. 

80.5. Recommendations.—{a) We recommend that both for nutritional and employ¬ 
ment reasons no further increase in the number of rice mills and hullers should be permit¬ 
ted except for special reasons. It is also recommended that, as in the case of hand- 
looms since 1956, every huller should bo registered before it can operate so that a mush¬ 
room growth in the hulling business may not kill the hand-pounding occupation. No 
further electric connections, without special sanction of the Government, be given for rice 
hullers. 

(6) We draw the attention of the Government specially to the displacement of the 
hand-pounded chura from the market and recommend that measures may be adopted 
to restrict the milling of chura though it may be impossible to control its import from 
other states. 

(c) Since the consumer has shown a preference for the lighter, thinner and more 
finely processed chura, Government may be pleased to undertake or to request the 
Village Industries Research Institute of Poona to devise an improved Dhenki and work 
out better methods of parboiling paddy for making finer qualities of chura. 

(d) We also recommend research for improving the capacity of the rice-pounding 
Dhenki. 

80.6. Hand-pounding of rice in the scheme of the Khadi and Village Industries Com¬ 
mission. —This industry is on the list of the village industries already approved for 
protection and encouragement. We are noting below our views on the measures inclu led 
in the scheme of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 

The direct help offered consists of a 50 per cent subsidy on stone chakki up to 
Rs. 20, the same rate but up to Rs. 25 for Assam Dhenki and a similar percentage on 
winnowing fans up to Rs. 60 . Our enquiries show that the industry is carried on 
mostly by poor women either working in the premises of the cultivators or taking home 
the paddy for delivering back rice. It has been urged that while the Assam Dhenki 
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may be suitable for the better off cultivators for their own homes, the Chakki Dhenki 
requiring an average of 6 persons and husking 43 tons or about 1,200 maunds of 
paddy in a year is only suitable for the large cultivators or small separate enterprisers. 
The Commission contemplates the latter type of ch ikki as suitable for co-operative 
enterprises. We, however, do not think that the class of poor women who are engaged 
in the occupation can be so organised. In view of all these data placed before us, we 
recommend it to the Bihar State Khadi and Village Industries Board that a more 
useful policy suited to our conditions would be to prevent further licensing of hullers 
and rice mills and to protect the Dhenki system worked by women which is surviving 
on the merit of consumer preference. As may be noticed from the general trend of 
our report, we are most anxious to preserve marginal and relief self-employment in 
the transitional period of our economy. We, therefore, advocate strongly that even the 
fostering of the large chakki Dhenki may be encouraged only in the large surplus 
paddy pockets near industrial centres where there is no adequate supply of labour for 
the traditional Dhenki. 

We also find that there is a provision of subsidy of 37 Naye Paise per maund of 
dehusked paddy. We do not think such a subsidy to be necessary in the typical 
paddy growing regions of Bihar. The benefit is likely to go only to a few of the 
Chakki Dhenki and Assam Dhenki operators as it would be impossible to administer 
it for the benefit of the lakhs of scattered women engaged in hand-pounding. 

If it is considered necessary to help this class of scattered workers a more easily manage - 
able method would be to raise their remuneration by about 5 per cent through the efforts 
of the Labour Department and the good offices of the Agricultural Labour Inspectors. 


81. The KolhTt ob Ghani. 

81.1. General remarks. —We need not look upon the kolhu business as a relief 
measure and it has got to be fostered as a durable feature of our rural and urban 
economy. Consumers are prepared to pay a higher margin of price for Gh mi oil if 
it is available. This consumer preference compensates to a considerable extent the loss 
due to lower extraction by the Ghani which is reported to leave as much as 12 to 
13 per cent of the oil in the cake. The oil which is left in the Ghini oil-cake may 
be extracted again by the solvent process. One flaw of the Ghani industry is that 
the large percentage of oil left in the cake is considered to lower its value as a 
cattle feed as it renders the cake less digestible. Appreciable progress in the design 
of the Ghavi has been made to increase its extractive power and lower the cost of 
working. Efforts for further improvements are being continued. The main difficulty 
of the Ghani industry in Bihar is the fact that the local supplies of the edible oil¬ 
seeds consumed in Bihar are not sufficient. Thus a regular supply of oil-seeds is 
necessary to make the industry work efficiently. The committee has noted that, so far, 
the use of the improved Ghanis is confined to the institutions concerned with village 
industries. It is necessary to take measures to popularise it with the professional 
Telis. Moreover, private persons should also be encouraged to take it as an occupation 
along with improved bullock-driven chakkis. In view, however, of the increasing demand 
for all kinds of edible fat as the income of the people increases, it does not appear 
to the Committee desirable to recommend the banning of the small powered oil-mills 
as the Ghanis alone cannot meet the demand of the consumers. We would rather 
prefer that the Ghani extraction is improved to a level which can make it stand on 
its own legs. 

With regard to the employment in the Ghani industry, it has been checked by us 
that the estimate of the scope for 40,000 Ghanis in the State is approximately correct. 



81.2. The Kolhu in the scheme of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission .— 
This is one of the industries in the list of the Khadi and Village Industries Commis¬ 
sion for development. The Bihar Khadi and Gramodyog Sangh lias made good pro¬ 
gress in this respect in spite of the special difficulty with regard to the supply of 
edible oil-seeds. 

The scheme provides both for small independent units eligible for a grant of 
Rs. 150 as well as for large enterprises eligible for grants of Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 5,000. 
All these grants are to the extent of 50 per cent of the capital required. Thus the 
scheme makes both the traditional oilmen as well as large/ enterprises eligible for 
grant. There is also a rebate or subsidy on per maund of sale or production of oil. 

The scheme also includes the manufacture of improved Koilms which is being 
carried on at Hansa in Darbhaiiga district. 

82. Biri manufacture. —Unemployment in this industry has arisen in certain areas 
because of the reluctance of the owners to pay the minimum wages for labour fixed 
under the Minimum Wages Act. From what is known of the profit margin, it seems 
to us that the proposed minimum wages are within the capacity of the industry to 
bear. We commend the experiment that is being made by the Labour Department of 
running a Co-operative Biri Manufacturing Concern in Biharsharif. We suggest that the 
organisation of similar co-operatives should be taken up, wherever b ri workers have 
been laid off in large numbers. By this method it should be possible to maintain 
the level of employment in the biri industry. We find that it is typically suitable for 
being a house industry or hand trade if the supply of raw materials can be assured. 
Moreover, although we find that the biri workers are mostly men, it is typically an 
industry for women as it requires the deftness of the fingers which is considered in 
the West to bo a quality in which, women arc* superior to men. 

83. Toddv Tapping. 

83.1. Statistics of the resources. —The Committee has collected some detaile 1 data 
on the subject but only certain relevant aspects of this industry are being examined 
here very briefly. There are 25.45 lakh palm and 21.13 lakh date-palm trees in Bihar 
making a total of 46.5S lakh trees which have been counted officially and are in the 
list of the Excise Department. But there is another appreciable number of trees over 
and above this list which are not exploited. Out of the registered trees, about 12.7 
lakh, made up of 6 lakh palm and 6.7 lakh date-palm trees were tapped in the year 
1956-57. Thus roughly 25 per cent of the trees are tapped every year. In the year 
1956-57 there were 11,244 licensed Gaddis or vending shops for fermented toddy. 

83.2. Employment. —-The magnitude of employment in the business can be calculated 
on the following data to show its importance to the labour market force. The palm 
tree is tapped twice a year and the date-palm only once. Every ten trees tapped 
employs one tapper and one carrier for collecting the toddy and carrying it to the 
Gaddi. Normally, eacli Gaddi engages about ten tappers anil ten carriers. Each Gaddi 
gives employment to one contractor and to one Munshi or writer as well as to one 
assistant as vendor. The toddy industry is a source of income to a number of parties. 
It brings revenue to the Government, rent to the tree-owner, profit to the Gaddi 
contractor and wages to the Gaddi attendant, the tapper and the carrier. Sometimes 
the Gadd is managed by the Pasis as a family enterprise. 

83.3. Neera and pcdin-gur. —In view of the declared policy of the Government to 
adopt a phased programme of prohibition, the Committee recommends that this measure 
should be introduced only in step with and parallel to the introduction of measures 
for the alternative utilisation of the material and human resources involved. A begin¬ 
ning may bo made by an experiment in the setting up of licensed Neera shops as 

39 Lab.—49 
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alternative to the toddy Gaddis with appropriate safeguards against the use of Neertt- 
for fermentation. Similarly, efforts may be made to expand the volume of work done 
so far departmentally or officially in the utilisation of palm juice for making syrup, 
gur and white sugar by arranging private enterprise to take it up as a regular busi¬ 
ness. It is not possible to cover the entire State by departmental efforts alone as 
pursued so far in the par-making business. 

83.4. The palm-gur industry in the scheme of Khadi and Village Industries Board .-—■ 
This industry has been very rightly receiving considerable attention of the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission. By now the industry has built up a long record 
of experience in Bihar. It has been an old traditional industry in many parts of 
Bengal. The Handbook of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission supports our 
own finding, noted in Chapter VIII, that ‘‘palm trees can help to prevent soil 
erosion” even though the idea has not as yet been adopted by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment and other soil conservation agencies. The programme of the Commission provides 
for the establishment of research and training centres, pilot stations, and grants as 
well as loans to co-operative societies and institutions for gur manufacture. 

84. Fruit and vegetable preservation and dehydration .—There is good scope for work 
in the processing of fruits and vegetables in the forms demanded by local taste for 
domestic consumption or local markets. It is difficult for domestic production to gain 
a footing in the wider market, which looks for high finishing and packing qualities 
as well as for guarantees of hygienic conditions of production. But small-scale produc¬ 
tion for local consumption itself is of great value in the aggregate and the popularisa¬ 
tion of the art and methods of domestic; canning and conservation should be taken 
up by the Khadi and Village Industries Board. The Department of Agriculture has 
already achieved a considerable amount of success in working out various methods of 
fruit and vegetable processing but it has not got the machinery to publicise it and 
train village people in the art. It is hoped that the Community Development Block 
agencies may now be utilised for the purpose. 

85. Manufacture of buttons .-—The mother of pearl button industry is an old and 
established one localised in Melisi in Champaran. Employment in it has 
fluctuated about the figure of 400 persons. The industry lias attained a high qualita¬ 
tive level but was seriously hit by imported stuff and the competition of other varie¬ 
ties of buttons. It is a clear example of an industry calling for protection against 
foreign competition. Moreover, the financing of marketing also calls for help to enable 
the small producers to hold their stock. The raw material used is also suitable for 
various other artistic manufacture to which the expert advisers on handicrafts may 
pay attention. 

86. Mica Splittings .—A sharp decline in the foreign demand for split mica is 
reported to have occurred in 1954-55 resulting in growing unemployment in the industry. 
For this industry also we consider that short-run stabilisation through controlled market¬ 
ing would alleviate some of the distress. We support the scheme for the establishment 
of an All-India Mica Marketing and Development Corporation. Such a corporation 
should have compulsory powers of inspection and grading to prevent unscrupulous 
trade practices which adversely affect the demand [for Indian mica. The Corporation 
should have sufficient funds to eliminate seasonal price fluctuations and consequent 
laying off of workers. 

87. Lac growing and shellac, manu facts, e .—After a serious set hack shellac 
prices rose again in 1955 due to improved demand in the world market and 
unemployment temporarily disappeared in the more organised sector of the 
industry. The very small units, however, were not at all able to restart 
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and take advantage of the high prices. We are informed that lines of agreed policy 
and an integrated programme of assistance to the shellac industry were worked out 
in a conference of the Central Government and the interested State Governments. 
Apart from long-term measures like the development of new lac hosts and the 
establishment of industrial units for the domestic processing of seed-lac and shellac we 
suggest that certain short-term measures are necessary to protect the workers in this 
industry, as far as possible, from the effects of price fluctuations and malpractices 
by shellac exporters. The measures suggested are — 

(a) Organisation of co-operative societies or associations of small producers and 

loans to these societies for serving as marketing funds; 

(b) The establishment of testing and grading facilities for seed-lac and shellac, i.o., 

a state-operated quality control scheme for exports. 


88. Blacksni't/ty.- The existing Vishwakarma Co-operative Societies appear to have 
become almost defunct upon the decontrol of almost all varieties of iron and steel. 
Many of these blacksmiths are often not even part-time employed in the trade. 
Revitalisation of these co-operative societies may follow the same pattern which has 
proved successful in the case of weavers’ co-operatives. In view of the proposed ban 
on increase in the capacity of large factories, a scheme for the production and 
distribution of improved agricultural implements on tiie lines of the ‘War Supplies’ 
scheme or the scheme for the supply of r.ih-il pumps would result in an appreciable 
increase of employment. The possibility should be examined of organised production of 
carpenters’ tools pruning knives, building hardware, components of railway equipment 
and cutlery items through these co-operative societies. 

We note that in the West the older trade of smiths and wheel-wrights has been 
revived in a new form as a nourishing handicraft in repairing and servicing rural 
and urban economy oil new linos. The mechanisation of agriculture there has created 
a new demand for smiths. Wo believe that if proper training facilities are provided, 
a new class of smiths using improved tools and methods would grow up to service 
the newer appliances which are bring inerrssingly used in th?. rural and urban areas 
Moreover, we have noted how the expansion of constructional activities would continue 
to grow with the growth of the economy. This is another reason which may help to 
revive the trade of the smiths. The subject has been considered in the section on 
light engineering also because we desire that the traditional blacksmith families should 
be retrained for their new responsibilities in a technological economy. 

89. Curpanlnj. —It should ho possible to train more carpenters in villages and 
provide them with working capital by co-operative organisation or otherwise. Apart 
from the traditional lines of employment, the carpentry shops may be so organised 
as to supply door and window frames 1:o Government building projects in rural areas 
like National Extension Service headquarters, primary schools, social education centres, 
health centres, etc. We have earlier stressed the necessity of a Government purchase 
policy oriented to this end. A low cost housing scheme, if launched in selected 
rural areas, would create fresh demand for carpenters. We have noted elsewhere in 
this chapter that we are not averse to the introduction of power-driven sawing as 
this would lower the cost of the materials used in carpentry and take off drudgery 
from human muscles. We have also noted in our sections on forestry how wasteful 
our lumbering methods are. lienee a more scientific and mechanised method of pro¬ 
cessing timber in the first stages is likely to lower the cost of the materials for the 
carpenters. 

90. Brass arid bdl-mdal induslri/. —Many villages, towidets and towns were in the 
past noted for their brass and bell-metal products locally or over wider areas. To a 
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considerable and an increasing extent the costlier and more artistic varieties of the 
utensils of the bell-metal industry are being ousted by stainless steel products and the 
cheaper ones by aluminium ware. There does not seem much chance of its expan¬ 
sion or progress except in the manufacture of ornamental and special ware towards 
which the industry is being realigned with the help of the Khadi and Village Indus¬ 
tries Boards in Madras, Orissa and elsewhere. We have not been able to collect 
sufficient data on the subject and further investigations are called for. Special atten¬ 
tion is invited for an enquiry into the lines along which the artisans may be re¬ 
trained, the new varieties of alloys which may be used, the possibilities of introduc¬ 
ing enamelling and inlaying and the problem of the supply of raw materials and 
improved appliances. We draw the attention of the Handicrafts Board to these 
problems. 


91. Artistic and Uj'ij.ita rian Earthenware. 

91.1. Traditional utilitarian and artistic pottery. —There is little possibility of any 
appreciable number of the unemployed persons on land being diverted to this trade. 
Though these activities are not highly profitable they form the hereditary occupa¬ 
tion of certain families and the pride which they feel in their work compensates, 
to some extent, for the humble income of the trade. It would be sufficient if 
the hereditary artisans are kept in employment. However, there is considerable scope 
for improving the design, quality and finish of the ware made by the potters. It is 
also possible to introduce some new articles. These measures would help to provide 
fuller employment to the potters. In certain places, the village industries centres 
have been making newer types of articles and practising salt-glazing. It is desirable 
that instead of being confined to organised centres, these innovations are adopted by 
the potters more widely. 

91.2. The scope for some new lines. —It is, however, possible that as the improvement 
proposed to be spread among the village potters are adopted, the organised centres might 
take up new lines in the industry. It is possible that glazed and lacquered clayware 
of educational value like relief maps, plaques of historical figures, etc., could be manu¬ 
factured and thus build up a more stable market for the workers with ordinary 
clay. Such an attempt was noticed in a few of the Junior Basic Training Schools 
in the State, but it does not appear to have been pursued. Besides providing fuller 
employment for the potter class, the enterprise would be useful in contributing cheap 
visual aids for instruction. Of late, considerable attention is being devoted to toys 
as a medium for education and for developing the aesthetic sense of the children. 

91.3. Pottery and. earthenware industry in the development scheme of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission. —This industry is one of those which is being fostered 
by the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. There is a comprehensive programme 
of research and experiment. There are one central and three other training centres 
and four demonstration squads for the whole of India. The programme provides for 
financial subsidies for setting up production, purchase of equipment, share capital 
grant for co-operatives and grant for selling agencies. Stipends are available for train¬ 
ing. 

The Commission rightly proposes to encourage decentralised units as against mecha¬ 
nised ceramic industry units. Improved wheels, moulds and Bhattis have been brought 
into use along with the technique of glazing and painting. The products include 
ordinary utilitarian ware, toys and artistic articles, pipes, tiles, flooring and roofing 
bricks, etc. 

The scale of work proposed is fairly elaborate and a common workshop unit is 
expected to cost Bs. 9 thousand. We, therefore, consider it to be a good small 
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enterprise. It is evidently beyond the reach of the traditional village potter, but if 
units are established at various places to serve a wider market than a mere village, 
the traditional potters may get employment in them or be inspired to learn and use 
improved methods and add new products. The Committee is not aware of the extent 
of the progress made in the establishment of the units in Bihar. So far as has been 
gathered, the scheme has been introduced at three intensive area centres in this 
State. 

92. Roofing tiles. —Brick making is an old and well-established business which does 
not require any discussion. By its very nature it is a decentralised occupation 
providing employment on an increasing scale with the growth of all kinds of public 
and private constructional work and increasing demand for brick-built houses even 
in the villages as the income of the people increases. But attention is drawn to the 
possibility of manufacturing roofing tiles known in Bihar by the name of Raniganj 
tiles. The industry is expected to create a fair amount of steady seasonal employ¬ 
ment in laying and burning them. Although it will provide immediate relief for the 
unemployed, it can be established on a durable basis and can survive on its own 
strength. The first thing which the lower middle class people go in for. in the villages, 
after improved food and clothing, when their income increases is a brick-built house. 
Tile roofing would become popular if tiles become locally available. We refer to this 
trade for increasing the scope for further employment because it is not necessarily 
a hereditary occupation of the potters and some of the redundant population may 
find employment in it. In view of the high cost of concrete roofing and the fragility 
and recurring renewal costs of naria covered thatching, tile-roofing, it is believed, 
would become very popular. The data for the calculation of its employment poten¬ 
tials could not be collected. But it was gathered that roofing tiles can be made both 
on a small-scale by self-employed craftsman as well as in large factories. In fact 
it appears capable of bearing the cost of long distance transportation and large quan¬ 
tities of roofing tiles are exported to Ceylon from Kerala and Madras. 

93. Hand-made Paper. 

93.1. Scope for the industry. —In view of the progress made in South India in the 
manufacture of hand-made paper and of the availability of various kinds of cellulose 
stuff in Bihar as agricultural wastes or in form of easily available reeds and grasses, 
investigation into the possibilities of this village industry in our State may be taken 
up. The Village Industries Research Institute at Poona is reported to have completed 
its researches into the implements, methods and quality of various kinds of paper 
manufacture on a village industry scale. It is reported that pulping processes and 
appliances for operation by hand have been evolved. It is claimed to have been 
demonstrated that high grade paper for permanent records made by hand is superior 
to the mill paper while low grade paper, paste board and packing paper can be 
made more cheaply in the villages than in the mills. During the early decades of 
the last century, paper making was a village industry in many parts of Bihar as we 
learn from the accounts in Buchanan’s Travels. With the recent improvements in 
the methods and appliances noted above, it is recommended that serious efforts may 
be made to establish paper making on a wide scale as a village industry. Apart 
from employment in the manufacturing processes, the collection of farm wastes and 
reeds may provide relief employment for many poor people. 


93.2. Hand-made paper in the village industries list of the Khadi and Village indus¬ 
tries Commission. —We learn from the Handbook of the Khadi and Village Indus¬ 
tries Commission that there are about 200 kinds of raw materials which can be used 
for pulping for the manufacture of paper on modest scales. The scheme of the Com¬ 
mission has in view various scales of manufacturing units ranging from the big unit 
requiring Rs. 60 thousand for capital, medium unit with Its. 15 thousand capital, 
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small one with Its. 7| thousand capital, home unit requiring Its. 11 thousand, jail 
unit and school unit. Mechanical power for the larger ones and bullock power for 
the smallest ones are considered to be necessary. Thus, the industry is not suitable 
for very small men. The products of the home unit are very limited in range and 
this unit, too, requires some capital. 

The industry has got scope for decentralisation both from the point of view of the 
supply of raw materials and consumer market. But in view of the capital required, 
it can become only an employer’s enterprise and in this way it would be suitable 
for educated persons provided suitable marketing facilities are arranged for. 

9-1. Rope making. —The manufacture of ropes of various types of high quality is 
not a trade which can be carried on in the villages. It is now a highly mechanised 
and organised industry. It would be enough if the local people in the villages conti¬ 
nue to manufacture ordinary strings, twines and ropes for their domestic and local 
requirements. 

!)5. llamboo work and basketry .—We expect the demand for bamboo and basketry 
work to grow for various utilitarian purposes on quite new lines into which unem¬ 
ployed persons may be diverted. No special efforts to sustain these occupations 
would be called for beyond providing facilities for the supply of raw materials and 
improving the design of the basketry for the specific purposes. We are not consi¬ 
dering here the artistic varieties of bamboo work which may provide employment 
in urban areas. What appears possible is that the growth of urban areas and industrial 
towns may create a demand for fruits and vegetables and these would indirectly create 
demand for packing basketry work unless the produce is handled in bulk. Most 
fresh fruits and vegetables, however, necessitate packing in baskets to prevent deteri¬ 
oration. However, .on account of the large and growing composite demand for bamboo 
from different sources, it may he desirable to look for other materials for the manufac¬ 
ture of packing baskets. 

90. (Jane furniture .—There is no likelihood of this industry being decentralised for 
providing employment in rural areas. But there is a demand for superior grade 
articles of furniture made from high grade cane and the industry may be started in 
some selected towns. 

97. Utilisation of Bead Cattle. 

97.J. Progress wade so far and recommendation for further progress. —The All-India 
and the State .Khadi and Village Industries Boards as well as the Khadi and (U'amod- 
yog Sangli have by now evolved very scientifically worked out schemes for the 
utilisation of dead cattle and have established a few centres for the work mainly 
as demonstration and training centres. But what the Committee thinks is that it is 
desirable to cover the entire State with a network of dead cattle utilisation centres. 
We recommend that a special section of the State organisations working for the 
development of the rural industries may be set up for this work. We gather that 
even before the separation of Pakistan, only 25 per cent of the hides and skins 
which were tanned for export or consumption came from the slaughter houses and the 
rest were derived from dead animals. 

97.2. A specific organisational, programme recommended. —Estimating that the more 
portable stuff of the carcass can be transported easily within a redius of ten miles, 
we recommend one dead animal utilisation centre for every 100 square miles of the 
State subject to modifications according to relevant factors. Wc arrive at this size 
of the area to be served by a centre on the basis of t he following calculations. An 
area of 400 squ are miles means that every place within it would lie within ten miles 
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of the centre and the transport of the dead cattle or even its products can be managed 
cheaply and easily. The density of the cattle population in Bihar was 205 per sq are 
mile in 1951, and there has been an increase since then. But even according to the 
old figure, the c.attle population per 40 square miles would he 1,00,000. A calculation of 
the last decade of cattle mortality puts it in Bihar at 12 per cent annually. But 
even supposing that cattle mortality has been reduced to the all-India level as a 
result of improved veterinary facilities, a mortality of 10 per cent would mean over 
10 thousand dead cattle annualiy for every centre involving the handling, on an 
average of 28 dead animals jier day. This ought to provide a full scale employ¬ 
ment in flaying, utilisation of offal (dead meat), bone, horn, hoof and skin for a big 
team. It should induce a good tanning industry at each place and provide employ, 
moot in quite a number of lines, including the collection of vegetable tanning 
material. Moreover, every centre would create some employment for at least three 
•educated persons for administrative work. 

97.3. Transportation and flaying .-—The valuable materials which could be derived 
from a vorymojelarge number of dead animals are lost to the nation on account of the 
neglect in util'sing them or by untimely and wrong methods of handling the carcass. 
Very often, the dragging of the carcass completely ruins one side of the skin. Ex- 
posuren without immediate attention leads to the other side being rendered useless by 
vultures. Then wrong methods of flaying make an enormous difference in the utility 
and price of the hide. In most cases the village flayer has got no money to buy 
a large quantity of salt and, therefore, dries the skin first. This practice of drying 
the skin damages its quality to such an extent, that no amount of future treatment 
can rectify it. For these reasons, it is expected that the establishment of centres 
for dead cattle utilisation would lead to an increase in the quantity of h ides and skins 
of the right quality for providing increased employment. The handling of the 
dead animals in a systematic way would also enable other products of the carcass to 
be turned to economic use, as we shall see, and create employment in other linos. 

97.4. Manure and hone-meal .—The art of converting the perishable offal of the 
carcass has been developed on very scientific lines and can be put into operation 
without much difficulty after imparting the proper training to the workers. Besides, 
the digesting of fresh as well as dry bone provides the best kind of organic manure 
required in our country. The Committee was not able to collect all the data on 
these subjects. Among other things, it has not been possible to establish the reason 
why bone-meal manufactured in the mills at Calcutta, where the bone has got to be 
transported from distant places including Bihar with the load of tie cost of trans¬ 
portation of the raw material, can again be brought back and sold eh r per here. 
The explanation of their being able to extract glycerine and other by-products may 
not be sufficient because the mills, too, handle dry bone and these derivatives may 
equally well be salvaged in the village digesters. However, the recommendation for 
the establishment of a well-organised chain of dead cattle utilisation centres is fur¬ 
ther strengthened by the fact that fresh bone and processing in large quantities may 
reduce the cost of production and enable superior quality of derivatives being re¬ 
covered. 

97.5. Utilisation of horn and hoof .—Animal horn, specially of buffalo, is the raw 
material for the manufacture of a variety of ut ilitarian and artistic things. Combs, 
buttons, knife handles, walking sticks and various kinds of ornamental carvings have 
been made out of it for a long time. A few years ago, research was conducted in 
the physiological and chemical properties of horn as well as in its uses. It was 
established that all the waste which comes to 50 per cent of the horn while it is 
being processed may be utilised as a plastic powder in form of a phenol-horn 
composition for making button and other moulded articles. This research work does 
not appear to have been continued and there appears to be scope for further work 
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in discovering wider uses of animal horn. The fact that horn has been replaced by 
synthetic plastics and rubber in making most of the traditional utilitarian articles 
points to the necessity of sustained research work in its utilisation. The use of horn 
for the artistic carvings alone, for which it is still in demand,' may not be able to 
consume the large quantity of horn which can be salvaged by a systematic scheme 
of dead cattle utilisation. Hoof has got certain industrial uses, but research is 
necessary for finding more uses for this material, too, as in the case of horn. 

97.6. Tanneries. —Any organised attempt to utilise the dead animals systematically 
would naturally lead to the establishment of tanneries on a large scale in between 
a number of centres or small ones at each centre. The art of tanning dead animal 
skin has attained a high level of efficiency and its wider application has got to be 
introduced systematically. The growth of this industry would provide employment 
for educated persons, for skilled workers and for many more in the collection of 
vegetable tanning stuff. We. however, feel that the business needs greater attention 
of the Khadi and Village Industries Board than it has been receivin'? 

97.7. Leather Industry. —The use of leather for the manufacture of footwear naturally 

strikes us first though there are many other industrial uses of leather. These latter 
specialised industrial uses may be only possible on large scale in factories treating and 
using leather scientifically. But in spite of the mechanisation of the footwear industry, 
shoe-making still continues to be predominantly a handicraft. For the last few years 
the annual output of footwear has been about 95 million pairs of which only about 
6 to 6f million pairs are manufactured in twelve large scale units, the rest being 
contributed by small scale units and handicrafts. It is, therefore, one of the self- 
employing occupations which is standing on its own legs. The Small Industries Cor¬ 
poration is doing very valuable work for helping the small units by even arranging 
for quality standardisation and export of footwear made by them. It is possible to 
improve the quality of the village craftsmen if even a fraction of the organised 
efforts devoted to many other village industries is extended to it. Footwear along 

with ready-made garments is one of the consumer goods for which there is an 

immediate increase in demand whenever there is an increase in the income of the 
people. The immense potential demand for shoes is shown by the fact that, if we 
calculate it on the basis of the production and export of footwear in relation to 
our population, we find that less than one out of every four persons buys a pair of 
shoes every year. Thus there is no possibility of any over-production. It has also 
been found that most of the hand workers even in the rural areas have learnt the 
art of making various kinds of footwear in general demand whose quality could be 
improved very easily by a short training of these craftsmen. The extent of additional 
employment which may be created in this branch of handicrafts can be easily cal¬ 
culated on the basis of what has been said about the demand. 

98. SOAr-MAKTSTG. 


98.1. Soap-making ivith non-edible oils. —The experience of the training-CM/n-production 
centres in soap-making indicates that washing soap can be produced economically in 
rural areas and sold in local markets. As the capacity of the large units is likely 
to be restricted, there would appear to be scope for the establishment of a large 
number of production centres. To the extent that locally available oil bearing seeds 
like neem and kamvj can be utilised ancillary employment is created by organising 
its collection by poor women and children. Thus the village soap industry would 
create another useful relief occupation. 


98.2. Non-edible oil soap industry in the scheme, of Khadi and. Village Industries 
Commission. —It is one of the industries listed for development in the villages both 
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on account of the spread of the demand as well as for utilising the local raw 
materials. The Handbook of the Commission brings the need of economising in the 
use of edible oil, employment in the collection of neem, karanj, mahua and other 
seeds and in pressing them for oil. The Commission in this respect, too, thinks in 
terms of small integrated enterprise or co-operative units with a capital of Rs. 6 
thousand for each and provides for an outright grant of Rs. 3,000 and an interest- 
free loan of Rs. 3,000. Grants and loans for larger units costing Rs. 54,800, Rs. 21,700 
and Rs. 16,400 are also provided for. Evidently the industry is more suitable for the 
cottage scale of operation than for family employment according to the more organised 
scheme of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 

99. Saltpetre .—It may be that the manufacture of saltpetre can only be revived 
as a relief measure. The Committee came across reports that even now the Nunias 
of some places take up saltpetre manufacture during the slack months when they 
have got no work. There is no doubt that the natural resources in form of the 
saline earth in the villages of North Bihar are still there as they were in the last 
century. Even in 1860, India exported some 35,000 tons of saltpetre. By 1914 the 
output had come down to 13,000 tons but the First World War led to some revival. 
The Committee has not collected sufficient data on the subject, but investigation into 
the economics of this village industry may be useful. 

100. Cottage match industry in the scheme of the Khadi and Village industries 
Commission .—The Handbook of the Khadi and Village Industries Commission says 
that if small units of the match industry for 100 gross per day are set up, each 
one would provide employment for 15 times the number employed in large factories 
for manufacturing the same number and double the number of men who find occu¬ 
pation by making matches out of machine made splints and veneers. It is computed 
that a 25 gross daily capacity factory would provide employment for 38 persons. But 
in such a 25 gross unit, it may be possible to engage only 5 persons in the factory 
and give out the remaining operations as family work providing part-time employment 
for 54 persons. The Commission provides stipends and facilities for training and 
liberal subsidies for enterprises which are proposed to be set up. 

We consider this industry to be quite suitable for educated persons with small 
capital but enterprising spirit. A number of merits of the scheme may be noted. 
Matches are articles of daily use and decentralisation would be quite appropriate. 
The Handbook of the Commission points out that if local materials are utilised 
there would be a saving of soft wood for more urgent needs and the cost of trans¬ 
portation of wood would be saved. We think that this industry would be suitable 
for enterprising youngmen and would provide considerable scope for growth according 
to the organising capacity of the enterpriser. We further think that it should also 
be considered for providing family employment in urban areas by the method of 
decentralised contract system as noted above. 

101. Other village industries .—We have dealt with a number of other rural occupations 
in the chapter on the primary sector because they are integrated to the rural economy. 
Hence we are not repeating them in this chapter. These are 

{ i ) Bee-keeping. 

(ii) Sugarcane-crushing. 

(in) Lac growing (as distinct from the processing of lac). 

(iv) Silkworm rearing. 

(v) Polutry farming. 

(vi) Dairying. 


39 Lab.—50 
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102. Schemes for small-scale and cottage industries .—The Small-scale and Cottage 
Industries Unemployment Sub-Committee has appended in its report very carefully 
worked out detailed schemes for a large number of small-scale and cottage industries 
which are just of the types in which Bihar is deficient. All these have got the 
additional merits of being suitable for educated persons and for small capitalists. 
Besides, they are eligible for loans under the State Aid to Industries Act and can 
be established on a decentralised basis. Selections can be made out of them for 
locating them in rural areas or in the growing industrial townships according to their 
suitability. 

A separate mention of another merit is necessary in view of the great dearth of 
enterprise in this State. These industries are just of the type which have served as 
the nursery of business enterprise, risk taking attitude and managerial ability in all 
the advanced countries in the early stages of growth. They have all got the scope for 
expansion in the hands of able entrepreneurs and may grow into larger units as the 
proprietor gathers managerial experience and experienced team of workers around him 
and as he gains in self-confidence. 

We, therefore, recommend model schemes to be set up under practical business 
conditions and a wide publicity being given to them. Perhaps the growing industrial 
townships would be the most appropriate locations for some of these model enterprises 
selected according to their nature. Others may be more suitable for demonstrations 
in the areas of dense rural population with large markets as North Bihar. 

The following schemes with technical and capital cost details are included in the 
appendix of the report referred to 

(i) Manufacture of cast iron soil pipes. 

(ii) Chrome tannery for making cow and calf upper leather. 

(in) Barbed wire manufacture. 

(iv) Small-scale Chappal production with a daily capacity of 150 pairs and using 
2 H.P. (Horse Power) unit of energy. 

(v) Manufacture of cycle leather saddle tops. 

(vi) Manufacture of brass utensils. 

(vii) Manufacture of malleable cast iron. 

(viii) Small-scale gents’ shoe production with 2 Horse Power and 60 pairs a day, 

(ix) Small-scale fruit preservation. 

(x) Manufacture of radio components. 

(xi) Small saltpetre refinery. 

(xii) Manufacture of panel pins and wire nails. 

(xiii) Manufacture of machine screws. 

(xiv) Manufacture of electrical accessories. 

( xv ) Electroplating establishment. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Employment in the Economic Overheads and Public Utilities. 

1. The concept and meaning of economic overheads. —Production and servicing are 
carried on by individual enterprises. Even in a planned and regimented system the 
economy functions through separate technical and managerial units like the factories, 
workshops, farms and corporations. But this separation of units necessitates two 
things. Firstly, the entire economy has got to be integrated by a system of transport 
and communications into a mutually sustained system of local, national and even 
world economy. Secondly, there are certain common services including those of the 
transport system which cannot be arranged by each enterprise for itself as a part of 
its internal economy. In such an integrated economy the effectiveness of the productive 
efforts of each entrepreneur or enterprise depends not merely on the efforts within 
the enterprise, that is, of a farmer on his holding, of a middleman in the shop, of a 
master craftsman in his workshop or of a managing director within his factory but 
also on whether a number of common facilities or economic overheads or of external 
economies are available or not. The productive effectiveness of a farmer’s efforts are 
increased by an irrigation system and marketing facilities for buying and selling as 
much as that of a manufacturing unit by the facilities of the supply of raw materials, 
of the sale of the finished products and of the transport system. These common 
facilities or economic overheads may grow up in response to the demand created for 
them in a market or free economy. But such an adjustment of demand and supply 
takes time. Hence in a rapidly growing economy or where the economy is planned, 
these common facilities have got to be visualised, estimated and provided for by the 
state. 

2. Varying levels of the specificity and generality of the overheads .■—We have observed 
in the previous chapter in connection with employment potentials in industries that 
these overhead or common facilities may relate to— 

(a) different industries separately like that of irrigation for agriculture or supply of 

cheap electrical power for electrolytic processes in the metallurgical and 
chemical industries; 

(b) different localities like the supply of process water; 

(c) the entire economy, like the facilities for the transport of goods, value and 

information. 

We may cite an example of one of the most generic overheads here. It has been 
calculated that in the advanced countries in which technology is already so highly 
developed that all further growth depends on the ceaseless efforts of those engaged 
in creating innovations and new formulae, 20 per cent of the work force is engaged 
in fundamental and operational research, in experiments, in pilot and field trials, and 
such activities. To go even a step higher, the political and the social system, too, are 
very powerfully operating overheads in bringing out the full potentialities of the 
economy. A political system may be adjusted to the temperament of the people or 
may have to adjust temperament to the system for bringing out the full productive 
potentialities of a community. We are, however, considering in this chapter only the 
more concrete economic overheads which service and integrate the economy as a whole 
or its large sectors. 

It may be noted that we have used the term economic overheads with a view to 
bring together in this chapter the industries known as public utilities as well as others 
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which are not formally known as such but bear all the characteristics of public 
utilities. The following economic services are being considered here 

(a) Such irrigation works and services as are provided and managed as common 

facilities. 

(b) Water-supply : industrial and non-industrial. 

(c) Generation, transmission and distribution of electrical energy. 

(, d ) Transportation services by— 

(i) railways, 

(ii) roads, and 
(Hi) waterways. 

(e) Communications or transportation of information by postal, telegraphic and 
telephonic services. 

We are not considering coastal shipping as Bihar has no such facilities. Nor we 
are considering transportation by air as its employment value as yet is small. Trans¬ 
portation of value or purchasing power through banking service has been considered 
under commerce. 

3. The constructional and operational aspects of the overhead industries and services.— 
In our chapter on the Secondary Sector, we have considered the constructional aspects 
of all industries in so far as information is available. Wo may refer to them for 
the sake of comparison with the employment aspect of the operational activities 
though our main concern here is with the latter. It may also be mentioned that from 
the employment point of view we have considered the subject of maintenance along 
with that of construction because both of them require the same kinds of labour. 
But from the point of view of cost accounting, the constructional outlays are capital 
investments while the maintenance charges are debited to revenue accounts. 

4. Employment in irrigation works .—Improvement in the irrigation system would 
naturally lead to increased intensity of farming and thus to more ample employment. 
This result would follow from the adoption and progress of every method of irrigation 
by the major irrigation canals, tube-wells, tanks, and wells. But in this chapter we 
are considering only the direct employment in the operation or running of the irriga¬ 
tion works as an economic overhead. The employment value of irrigation in giving 
rise to intensive farming has already been considered in the chapter on the Primary 
Sector. 

5. The Canal System in Bihar .—Out of the 275 lakh acres of cultivable land in 
Bihar, only 8 lakh acres were irrigated before the First Five-Year Plan by the Sone, 
Tribeni, Dhaka and Teur canals making a total of 1,889 operational mileage. The 
Tribeni Canal Extension, completed in 1957, has added 62 miles to the System. The 
Damodar Valley Corporation Irrigation canals lie outside the boundary of Bihar. The 
Kosi scheme has been continuing from the first plan period and the approximate cost 
is estimated at Rs. 4,459 lakh. It is primarily a flood control scheme but the irriga¬ 
tion and power schemes as well as the total cost mark it out as one of the major 
river valley projects in India. The Gandak Project is expected to. be another large 
multi-purpose river valley project with a greater emphasis on irrigation. In the cons¬ 
tructional stages these works would continue to account for a large volume of employ¬ 
ment, but the final shape of the irrigation systems is not as yet clear. 

The other class of irrigation works serving as overheads in limited areas are the 
tube-wells. During the first and the second plan periods about 3,000 electrified tube- 
wells would be in commission. These are being managed by the Electricity Depart¬ 
ment of the State. 
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6. Employment in the irrigation works. —The Census Sub-Division 5.4 of 1951 of the 
non-agricultural workers gives the number of those employed in “Construction and 
Maintenance—Irrigation and other Agricultural Workers” as 1,426. The meaning of 
this heading is not very clear and perhaps original construction work is not included 
as no such work was in progress. It is likely that the figure includes those main¬ 
tained on the permanent staff for supervising the annual dredging, scouring and 
similar activities. The total number, however, is small and the addition of 62 miles 
to the Tribeni canal would not add much to this figure. It is, however, likely that 
this figure does not include the number of workers engaged through contractors for 
annual repair and maintenance activities. 

About 3,000 tube-wells have been commissioned during the decade and the employ¬ 
ment at the tube-well stations themselves is likely to be a multiple of this figure 
and much above the number given for the irrigation works in 1951. The figure of 
employment at the tube-well stations and the channels are not included in the figures 
of employment in the Electricity Department and we have not been able to get 
separate figures. 

7. Water-supply services. —Water, like electricity, is an important consumer as well 
as producer commodity. As the subject of irrigation has been considered separately, 
we may consider here water-supply as an economic overhead for the following purposes:— 

( i) Public water-supply for domestic purposes as a consumer servicing, and 
(ii) Process water-supply as a producer commodity for industrial ubos. 

We are familiar with the subject of domestic water-supply. The supply of process 
water is becoming increasingly important as a result of the growth of heavy industries 
which require enormous quantities of water for various processes. Among the large 
consumers of process water are the metallurgical industries, heavy chemical and fertiliser 
industries, coal washeries, pulp and paper industries. 

The concentration of population in the urban areas and industrial townships has 
been increasing the demand for the construction of waterworks and their maintenance. 

8. Sources of water-supply. —The large quantities of water required for all these 
purposes have got to be met from different sources according to the conditions of 
availability. Among the different sources are the natural and artificial lakes for impound¬ 
ing rain water or water coming through river channels, dams and tube-wells. In the 
plateau region of Bihar the supply of water both for consumption and for industrial 
processes has been one of the objectives of the river valley projects. There are other 
small reservoir works specially meant for water-supply for urban areas. Most of the 
large industrial concerns have had to arrange for their own water-supply works. The 
Government of India have also been surveying the sub-terranean water resources in 
different parts of the country mainly for agricultural purposes. But they would be 
of very great use in the hilly regions in which most of our mineral resources occur 
and where industries are developing. Evidently, the supply of water as a consumer 
commodity as well as for industrial purposes is of vital importance as an economic 
overhead in all the industrial townships which have been growing up. Moreover, the 
rate at which urbanisation has been going on also entails the expansion of the existing 
urban water-supply services and the construction of water-supply systems. In the 
plateau region the supply system has been calling for the construction and maintenance 
of large reservoirs at places far away from the consuming centres. Hence systems of 
channels and pipes have got to be constructed and maintained for carrying them. In 
case of water obtained by boring, pumping stations have got to be built and main¬ 
tained. 
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9. Employment in the water-supply services .—We have not got data for calculating 
or estimating the volume of employment in the water-supply services in the com¬ 
prehensive sense in which we have formulated this overhead. We do not know either 
whether the personnel employed on the waterworks of the large factories are returned 
as in-plant employees or not. Sub-Division 5.6 of the Census tables for non-agricultural 
workers claims to give the figures of employment in works and service of domestic 
and industrial water-supply. This figure was 1,148 in 1951. We can only guess 
that this number must have increased very greatly since 1951 in view of the urban 
and industrial development and the increase in the supply of electrical energy. 

10. The Role oe Power. 

10.1. Growth of man's command of power resources .—The energy or work capacity of 
an average man has been rated at only one-tenth to one-eighth of a horse-power, and 
this too cannot be exerted continuously like that of a machine. The earliest external 
source of energy to aid man’s puny arms was that of animals. The use of fire was 
discovered still earlier, but it was not used as power in the sense in which we are 
using the term. Mechanical power charged in the bow-string or utilised by the use 
of simple lever or in the rotary motion of the potters’ wheel came to be known 
quite early in history. The use of the power of wind or of running water to impart 
a rotary motion to various appliances came to man’s aid much later. But it was 
the invention of the steam engine which started the revolution of the modern age. 
Electricity was discovered at about the same time that the steam engine was being 
invented. But the use of electrical energy had to wait until the inventions of the 
various appliances for generating, storing, transmitting and using electrical energy. As 
these appliances were improved, electrical energy tended to replace the other forms of 
power, and today, we can measure the productivity and economic progress of a 
community in terms of the electrical energy used per head of the population or of 
the working population. It is clear that productivity per head of the work force 
would rise in proportion to the quantity of power used. 

10.2. Use of electrical energy as a measuring rod of economic progress .—We may thus 
explain the backwardness of India and of Bihar in terms of the electrical energy 
generated and consumed. It was estimated that at the start of the First Five-Year 
Plan, the average consumption of electricity in India per capita was only 13 units 
(by another estimate only 10.1 units) and for Bihar it was variously estimated to 
have been between 2 and 2.95 units per head before 1951. As against these figures, 
the consumption of electrical energy per head in other advanced countries is given at 
570 units in Japan, 1,200 in U.K., 2,500 in U.S.A. and 5,000 in Canada. The installed 
capacity for the whole of India from all sources was 1,835 thousand K.W. in 1951. 
A comparative figure for 1949 gives the installed capacity in West Bengal to have 
been 417.6 thousand K.W. and in Bihar 34.6 thousand K.W. only. All these figures 
show the great leeway which India in general and Bihar in particular has got to 
cover. Economic progress and the demand for electrical energy has made us aware 
of the deficiency which was not felt before while the economy was stagnant or only 
growing very slowly. 

11. The supply of electrical energy as an economic overhead .—Before the coming of 
electricity, the supply of industrial power was a question of the internal economy of a 
factory and was generated by steam-engine or by internal combustion engine. The 
inventions of the electrical generator and of transmission and distribution appliances 
have made the supply of power an important economic overhead not only for the 
purpose of driving machinery, as was done by steam, but also for electro chemical 
and electro-metallurgical industrial processes. Moreover, power is both a producer as 
well as a consumer commodity, the latter for various domestic purposes for light, 
fan, dish-washing, home laundry, refrigerators, etc. It is also one of important amenities 
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for a community for various purposes of street lighting, dewatering, water-supply, etc. 
Thus it is not only an economic but also a social overhead. As has been stated at 
another place, electricity has also reversed, in certain manufacturing industries, the 
process of the elimination of the master craftsman and house industry by the steam- 
engine of the early days of the Industrial Revolution. 

12. Relative economies of thermal and hydel power. —The two main types of power 
or electricity generating industry are thermal and hydraulic. The thermal generators 
may use coal or diesel oil. The hydraulic generators use the mechanical force of 
falling or flowing water for driving a turbine for generating electricity. There is no 
absolute standard for measuring the economy of the one against that of the other. 
The cost of production by either method depends on a number of controlling factors 
making the one or the other cheaper under given conditions. We shall examine their 
comparative economies when we look into the factors of the supply of electrical energy 
in Bihar from the alternative sources. 

13. Position and prospects of power supply in Bihar. —The total supply of electrical 
energy in this State is made up of the power generated within the industrial units 
and the power supplied by the electric supply companies. The latter, again, is made 
up of the supplies from the private licensees and those from the power plants under 
the State Government managed by the Bihar Electricity Board which also distributes 
the energy purchased from the Damodar Valley Corporation and other large power 
stations. Finally, there is the category of the quasi-government corporations like the 
Damodar Valley Corporation. We have already noted the importance of power for the 
productive efficiency of an economy. The Planning Commission at the very start 
realised the need of a large scale cievelopment of the supply of electrical energy in 
view of the backwardness of India as a whole in this respect. In 1951 the total 
generating capacity of India was only 2.3 million K.W. made up of 1.7 million K.W. 
from the public utility companies and 0.6 million K.W. from the in-plant power genera¬ 
tors of the factories. Hence the Planning Commission made a generous provision of 
Rs. 260 crores in the First Plan and Rs. 427 crores in the Second Plan for power. 
The needs of the entire region of Chotanagpur, West Bengal and Orissa and the 
dependence of the heavy mining, metallurgical, chemical and engineering industries as 
well of the demand for traction have been fully visualised by the Central Water and 
Power Commission and the sanctions of the schemes and of funds for electrical develop¬ 
ment in Bihar and West Bengal have been satisfactory within the limited overall 
resources of the country. Moreover, the Electricity Department of the Government of 
Bihar has rendered a very good account of itself by the speed and efficiency with 
which all the schemes have been planned, co-ordinated and executed. Special 
mention may be made of the vision and imagination in drawing up the plans in such a 
manner that while no area has been neglected in the first and the successive phases, 
all the stations and supply lines get co-ordinated into a comprehensive integrated 
system as further development takes place. 

14. Broad features of the development of power supply in Bihar. —The details of the 
performance during the first plan period, the schemes executed and under execution 
during the current second plan period and the schemes which are under further consi¬ 
deration for being taken up as funds become available bring out the broad features 
noted below 

(1) The entire scheme was conceived with such foresight that haphazard individual 

units which could not be fitted into an integrated system have been 
avoided. 

(2) The physical integration of the entire system within the State and links with 

the systems in the neighbouring states have been kept in view and supplies 
from them are being availed of or expected to be availed of. 
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(3) Efforts have been made to cover the entire area of the State systematically. 

(4) Efforts are being made to utilise both the coal and water power resources. 

(5) Efforts have been made to meet all categories of demand and rural electri¬ 

fication has also been going on. Small and cottage industries also are being 
served. But it is doubtful if the supply can be developed to such an 
extent that the entire demand of all the heavy, medium and small indus¬ 
tries can be met in the near future without further bold efforts. 

(6) Ideological bias has been avoided and only such private power enterprises have 

been taken over and merged in the State system of power generation as 
were not functioning efficiently, while such private enterprises as were 
doing well but suffered for want of funds have been even helped financially 
like those of Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur. 

(7) We note, however, that the supply price is still high and a demand for 

reducing it for domestic consumption may not be very appropriate in view 
of the urgency of favourable and even subsidised rates for small industries. 
One hope of lowering the price lies in the expectation of the reduction 
in the transmission and distribution charges as the demand of the large 
industries bring in favourable load, regularity, diversity and continuity 
factors. 

15. The achievements of the First Five-Year Plan from April, 1951 to Marc , 195 — 
A sum of Rs. 1,074.21 lakh, made up of Its. 946.20 lakh from the plan allocation 
and Rs. 128.01 lakh from the Technical Co-operation Aid Mission for tube-wells was 
[invested during the period and the results noted below were-achieved :— 

(1) The lift irrigation scheme of the Patna district was co-ordinated with the 

electricity system. Further supply of power was taken from the Patna 
Electric Supply Company and the supply service was extended to the 
Mokameh bridge construction works in the east and to Brahmpur in Shahabad 
in the west via Maner, Bihta, Koilwar and other distributing stations. 
At Brahmpur, this system was linked with the other one radiating from 
Buxar. 

(2) Similarly the Dehri-Sasaram lift irrigation system was taken over and streng¬ 

thened with supplies from the Rohtas Industries and a chain of supply 
stations was set up up to Aurangabad. 

(3) The Gaya licensee company had been taken over earlier. It was reorganised 

and strengthened and connected to the 132 K.Y. grid of the Damodar 
Valley Corporation and extended to the rural areas. 

(4) The Hazaribagh power house was taken over and linked with the entire supply 

of the Tilaiya Dam of the Damodar Valley Corporation. The Hazaribagh- 
Kodarma area was electrified and special care was taken to electrify the 
mica mines and factories. 

(5) The Giridih power house had been taken over by the Electricity Department 

and became the base with supplies from other sources for electrifying the 
Giridih, Madhupur, Jasidih and Deoghar area. 

(6) The power house and system of Mohuda was taken over by the Electricity 

Department and with further supplies from the Damodar Valley Corporation, 
the coalfield areas were electrified and lines extended to Ranchi on one 
side and to Daltonganj and Barun on the other. Barun became an 
important link between a number of supply lines. 
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(7) The Shahabad system based originally on Buxar was expanded and linked 

with the Patna system at Brahmpur and with the Dehri-Sasaram-Auranga- 
bad system via Barun. 

(8) The North Bihar Electrification scheme was practically a new one except for 

the Chapra power house which was taken over. In this region, too, the 
system of tube-wells and electricity supply were integrated. A number of 
diesel oil power stations were put up at Bettiah, Chakia, Sakri, Samastipur, 
Mirganj and Hajipur in addition to the taking over of the Chapra power 
house. 

(9) While these schemes were in progress, the entire plan of power supply schemes 

of the First Five-Year Plan in Bihar was stepped up in all these regions. 
Hence additional diesel power stations in North Bihar were constructed at 
Bairagania, Saharsa, Katihar, Kishanganj, Forbesganj and Begusarai. 
It was so planned as to be easily fitted in the comprehensive scheme of 
electrification when large steam power would be put up at Barauni and 
the entire North and South Bihar grids linked at Mokameh. In Chotanag- 
pur, extensions from the Damodar Valley Corporation for Ranchi, Chaibassa, 
Khelari, Gomia, and various mining areas were taken up. A scheme for 
the transmission of power from the sub-station at Jamshedpur to Gua, 
Noamundi, Kharsawan, Sini and Chakradharpur and Jhinkpani was taken 
up. 

By the end of the First Plan Period the position was that there were 13 isolated 
diesel power stations in North Bihar with 8,303 K.W. capacity to which 3,666 K.W. 
has been added or is being added. In South Bihar, there were 7 isolated diesel 
power stations at Pakur, Sahebganj, Daltonganj, Chatra, Buxar, Monghyr andNetarhat 
with a capacity of 3,241 K.W T . to which 460 K.W. is being added. In addition to 
this the receiving stations drew 47,000 K.W. from the Damodar Valley 
Corporation and further power from the Robtas Industries. The Damodar Valley 
Corporation would raise the supply to 1,10,000 K.W. after the new units at Durgapur 
and Bokaro are commissioned. The State electricity administration has been tapping 
every source of supply. Thus apart from the supply taken from the Damodar Valley 
Corporation, power is also taken from the Railways Power House at Beniadih. More¬ 
over, as we shall see, further supply is expected from Hirakud and Rihand. 

16. The Second Plan Period— Between 1956 and 1961 it is expected to invest 
Rs. 1,902 lakh in the development of power schemes through the State Government 
apart from the development schemes of the Damodar Valley Corporation and some of 
the enterprises for in-plant power supply. The new investments would seek to achieve 
the results noted below :— 

(1) Addition of 4 diesel power stations with a total of 3 M.W. capacity. 

(2) The large 30 M.W. steam power station at Barauni may be started in this 

period. 

(3) High Tension lines 5,322 miles and Low Tension lines 3,747 miles would be 

added to the mileage of 2,928 and 853 respectively already completed by 
1956. 

(4) The distribution sub-stations would increase from 1,532 to 5,000. 

(5) The receiving sub-stations would increase from 8 with 14 M.W. capacity to 

14 with 100 M.W. capacity. 

39 Lab —51 
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(6) Efforts are being made to meet the expanding power demand which has 

been estimated to rise from 20,000 M.W. in 1956 to 1,40,000 M.W. by 
1961. Another estimate is that even this supply and the lowering of the 
supply price which is expected would not meet the demand of all the 
heavy industries. 

(7) Further integration of the entire system and strengthening of the supply to 

meet the demand would be achieved by means of further large supplies 
from the Damodar Valley Corporation and construction of a receiving 
station for 5,000 K.W. from Hirakud at Barabil in Singhbhum. A supply 
from the hydel power house of the West Bengal Government has also 
been obtained. A supply of 40 M.W. is expected from the Rihand power 
house. 

(8) With the same objective of a complete integration and comprehensive coverage, 

132 K.V. lines would be extended from Maithon to Bhagalpur, Jamal- 
pur and Monghyr. Moreover, links would be established between lines in 
Santhal Parganas and Bhagalpur. 

(9) The inter-linking of the North and South Bihar grids at Mokameh has already 

been referred to. 

(10) With the same objective of integrating the system of supply more efficiently, 

the power houses of the licensees at Arrah, Lakhisarai, Khagaria and 
Monghyr have been taken over by the Government. 

(11) There was a scheme of the Damodar Valley Corporation to add another 

50 M.W. unit at Bokaro and this has been raised to 75 M.W. 

(12) In view of the large demand for transportation on account of the industrial 

activities at Jamshedpur, Durgapur, Rourkela and Hatia, further electri¬ 
fication programme of the railways has become necessary. Since no additional 
power is available from the Damodar Valley Corporation, the 300 M.W. 
scheme of the Railways is to be raised to 450 M.W. 

(13) Another power station for 125 M.W. is contemplated at the Dugda coal 

washeries station. 

(14) An additional power house of 100 M.W. is contemplated for the Hatia 

enterprises. 

(15) Further electrification of 1,747 tube-wells is to be completed raising the 

total to 3,000. 

(16) As the power supply position in Bihar is intimately connected with the 

development of the Damodar Valley Corporation enterprises, a brief account 
is called for. During the First Plan Period, the Bokaro Thermal Power 
Plant with a capacity of 1,50,000 K.W. was completed. This was planned 
to have an addition of 50,000 K.W. at first. But in view of the growing 
demand for power the scheme has been raised to 75,000 K.W. The 
Tilaiya, Konar, Maithon and Panchet Hill dams, when completed, would 
generate 1,50,000 K.W. of hydel power. The Tilaiya installation started 
working in 1953 and the Maithon station with the first unit in 1957. 
Other schemes are nearing completion. The Damodar Valley Corporation 
is also pushing one other thermal power station at Durgapur with a capa¬ 
city of 1,50,000 K.W. 
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17. Looking ahead beyond 1961.—Even if the target of 1,40,000 or 1,60,000 K.W. 
supply by the year 1961 would be but a fraction of the power required for an effective 
servicing of our economy, it is expected that by 1961 the consumption of electricity 
per head of the population would rise to 17 units from 4.2 units in 1956. But even 
this is very little when compared to the level of other countries. Thus the efforts 
will have to be intensified with further industrialisation and prosperity as more re¬ 
sources become available. 

It is more likely that the Barauni scheme of a 30,000 K.W. steam station would 
only be taken up after 1961. The efforts of the Damodar Valley Corporation to attain 
the target of 500 M.W. would continue. New thermal stations are likely to be consi¬ 
dered in the coal mining areas. 

Four river valley schemes in Chotanagpur are under investigation. These are— 

(1) The South Koel scheme which may generate 200 M.W. in the first stage and 

another 100 M.W. in the second stage. 

(2) The Sankh valley scheme may generate 150 M.W. 

(3) The Subarnarekha hydel project may yield 40 M.W. plus 20 M.W. 

(4) The Sone barrage, when water becomes available from the Rihand scheme, 

may generate 70 M.W. 

It is rather disappointing that the Kosi barrage is expected to generate only 
20 M.W. The Gandak Project is expected to yield 50 M.W. plus 80 M.W. at two sites 
and that these will have to be linked with the proposed thermal Btation at Barauni 
for steadying the hydel supply. 

18. The problem of the high supply price of electricity in Bihar. —From the very 
first meeting of this Committee the grievances of the small industries against the high 
cost of electrical energy to them have been voiced. This handicap is a genuine one 
and affects not only the small but also the heavy metallurgical industries. Thus it 
has been found that even the lower charges of the Damodar Valley Corporation are 
too high for the aluminium industry in Bihar. Even after allowing for the rebate 
for timely payment, the charge comes to 25 Naye Paise per unit in North Bihar for 
the power supplied from the isolated diesel oil power stations. It is 18 Naye Paise 
per unit in the South Bihar areas where the power purchased from the Damodar 
Valley Corporation is available. But even in South Bihar power generated from diesel 
oil power stations can be sold only at 25 Naye Paise per unit. In the Dehri-Sasaram- 
Aurangabad area the cost is expected to be about 15 or 16 Naye Paise for the 
energy from the Rohtas Industries. The cost of the power obtained from the Damodar 
Valley Corporation for the mining and industrial areas of Chotanagpur is about 13 to 
14 Naye Paise per unit. 

It is evident that not only the small industries, but even the large industries, 
specially the electro-metallurgical and electro-chemical industries are seriously handi¬ 
capped for want of cheap power supply. For example, the Indian Aluminium Company 
has to send all the alumina after the mechanical treatment of Bihar bauxite to Alwaye 
in Kerala for electrolytic reduction because it requires 22,000 to 26,000 K.W.H. of 
electricity to manufacture one ton of aluminium ingot. Similarly, one ton of steel 
consumes 5,000 units, one yard of cloth in weaving requires £ unit, 1 pound of 
rayon pulp requires 4 units of energy, and so on. The high supply price of industrial 
energy in Bihar becomes all the more glaring when we compare the figures given 
above with the all-India averages. An international comparison shows that the average 
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rate per unit for industrial energy in India comes to about 0.9 to 0.6 annas as 
against 0.803 annas in U.K., 0.762 annas in U.S.A. and 0.560 annas in Canada 
whereas the lowest rate in Bihar exceeds 2 annas. The incidence of the charge for 
electricity on finished products is brought out by the remark of the Tariff Commission 
Report on aluminium industry in 1958 that in an integrated plant of 10,000 tons 
capacity, annual power requirements are of 26,000 K.W. and a variation in the cost 
of electrical power by one naya paisa per K.W. gives rise to a variation in the price 
of aluminium metal by about Rs. 260 per ton. 

19. Factors determining the supply price of electricity in Bihar. —Following the 
familiar line of price analysis, we may seek for the causes of this high price of 
electricity in Bihar by looking into the conditions determining the demand factors on 
the one hand and the supply factors or the cost conditions on the other. 

Looking at the demand side first, we find that it is a composite demand made 
up of the demand schedules for different purposes by different classes of consumers 
with varying capacities to pay. Thus whereas the physical properties of the electrical 
energy generated and supplied are the same, the properties or economic features of 
the components of the structure of demand are different. We may, however, note by way 
of caution that while the physical properties of the supply are the same, the economic 
factors of the generation and sale are not uniform and would justify and even necessitate 
differentials in the rates charged, as we shall see later on. With these remarks, we 
may proceed to examine the nature of the composite demand. 

20. The demand factors in pricing— The structure of the composite demand, each 
component having its own economic features with their bearing on the pricing system, 
is made up of the following categories of demand:— 

(1) Domestic consumption for light, fan, refrigeration, washing, etc. 

(2) Public or street lighting. 

(3) Commercial demand for shops, cinema houses, advertisements, etc. 

(4) Industrial demand which itself as a composite one is made up of different 

load conditions as from— 

(a) Small industries with load below 20 B.H.P. 

(b) Medium industries with load between 20 and 100 B.H.P. 

(c) Large industries with load of 100 to 500 B.H.P. 

(d) Heavy industries like paper, cement, textiles, etc. 

(e) Electro-metallurgical and electro-chemical industries with an enormously high 

load of continuous demand. 

(5) Water-supply. 

(6) Irrigation and dewatering. 

(7) Traction. 

21. Differences in the economic features of demand from different sources in relation 
to price. —Prices may vary in relation to demand for two quite distinct sets of reasons 
and this distinction is very important. Firstly, there may be differentials in the rates 
charged according to the capacity of the buyers to pay or according to the value of 
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the service which determines the upper limit of a charge. This is a recognised method 
of charging in the railway rate making and in most pricing systems, but is not 
£ a recognised or legal method in the supply of electrical energy. A clearly distinct set of 
conditions sorts itself out when differences in the nature of demand entail and involve 
differences in the cost of supply (including cost of generation or production). These 
conditions would be and are legally recognised, as necessitating differentials in charging. 
We may, therefore, look into them more closely. These, it may be noted, are different 
from and superimposed on the conditions determining the cost of generating per unit 
of power. 

22. Conditions of demand determining supply price .—The price for domestic supply 
has got to be high because it requires very large transmission and connection lines 
to each house and a higher cost of distribution and administration. Commercial 
and street lighting demands also are of the same kind. All these demands also add 
to the peak of the load and necessitate the running of a higher capacity at night 
which is not fully utilised in day time. 

Consumption in small quantities and discontinuously, therefore, add to the cost 
by creating a gap between the installed capacity and its utilisation. For these reasons 
the charge for domestic consumption of electric current has got to be higher. The 
cost conditions of the supply to heavy and large industries are favourable for a low 
rate on account of the conditions of demand being continuous, regular and in bulk. 

23. Special case of the demand of small and cottage industries .—'The demand of the 
small and cottage industries is not in bulk as of the large industries. It may also 
be less continuous and regular. But the condition that this demand of the small 
enterprises is generally for the working hours in day time, and would be complementary 
to large peak load of the domestic and municipal demand at night, may be urged as 
a condition justifying a concessional rate for the small industries. There is, however, 
a strong case for special concessions for these industries for all those reasons fot which 
these industries have been receiving systematic support of the State to protect them 
and improve the chances of their survival. There is a strong case for adopting 
subsidised or promotional rates for them as has been examined in the preceding 
chapter. 

24. The cost of production and of supply in general .—Any enterprise must recover 
its cost of production including the remuneration for management and a surplus for 
growth if it is to survive in competition with other enterprises for the supply of 
productive resources. Hence the total of the cost of production plus that of trans¬ 
mission, distribution and administration must be covered by the total of the sale- 
proceeds, whatever the structure of the differential charges. The following factors 
determining the cost of production and of supply have got to be noted in consi¬ 
dering the system of pricing. 

The power generation industry is a typical one, like the metallurgical and other 
heavy industries, in which the economies of the large technical scale or unit are very 
marked. The larger the size of the plant, the smaller would be the per unit cost 
of generation. Thus, other things being equal, there is a strong case for large 
centralised power stations if there is a choice. It is for this reason of small generating 
units that the cost is high in North Bihar. On the other hand, a centralised plant 
would require heavy capital and recurring operational costs on transmission lines and 
for distribution if the market or demand is decentralised or diffused. Thus, the plan¬ 
ning of a supply system has got to strike a balance between these two opposed forces 
if there is scope for choice about the location. 

25. The capital at charge and the operational costs on fuel, labour and administra¬ 
tion .—-The next important factors are the return on the capital and the costs of raw 
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materials and labour and the administrative staff. In these respects there is no 
absolute criterion about the relative economies of thermal (and within this class of 
steam and diesel engines) and hydel power plants. They are relative to a number 
of governing conditions'which we may indicate here. 

(a) The capital cost of hydro-electric stations tends to be higher than of thermal 

stations on account of the higher costs of investigations, designing, large 
civil or constructional works, dams, power station, etc. The transmission 
lines and distribution stations also cost more because of the distance of the 
centres of consumption. Hence the capital outlay is about Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,500 per K.W. as against about Rs. 900 for thermal stations. 

(b) Secondly, in hydel works there is a heavy initial expenditure before power 

can be generated whereas in thermal stations, the expenditure may be phased 
and returns start coming in earlier. 

(c) Thirdly, a thermal station takes 3 to 4 years to complete whereas a hydel 

station takes 4 to 6 years to complete and cannot be commissioned in ins¬ 
talments. 

(d) On the other hand, the operational expenses of the thermal stations are 
higher than those of the hydel stations specially when coal has got to be 
transported over long distances. The cost of diesel oil also is high. Moreover, 
the thermal stations require a larger number of men to work than hydel 
stations, but the latter have got to employ more men on transmission lines 
because the location of the latter is dictated by geography. 

26. The cost factors in Bihar. —The task of calculation of the comparative supply 
prices of electrical energy from different types of power stations and for different 
consuming localities is a highly technical job and we are not attempting it. But 
a review of the broad factors will not be out of place and we expect that the supply 
price of electrical energy in Bihar should not be as high as it is at present after the 
potentialities of our resources have been developed more substantially. 

While the cost of production from the small isolated diesel stations, specially in 
North Bihar, is bound to be high, the cost of generating electricity at large thermal 
stations using low grade coal in Chotanagpur should be, and is, much lower. It 
would have been lower still but for the high foreign exchange component of the 
thermal stations estimated at Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 per K.W. The Bihar coal fields 
are the richest in India and newer seams are still being discovered, one of the recent 
ones being in Palamau. Moreover, the low grade non-metallurgical coal, of which we 
have got large deposits is suitable for being used for generating power which can then 
be used for driving machinery as well as for electro-metallurgical and electro-chemical 
processes. Another favourable factor is that the setting up of coal washeries are 
producing large quantities of middlings as a by-product which are proposed to be used 
fo • thermal power houses. This fuel should be available at low prices since it would 
become a burden on the washeries necessitating heavy costs in getting them away 
if they are not utilised as fuel for thermal plants. Again, large power stations are 
possible in South Bihar on account of the proximity of the coal mines cutting down 
the cost of transportation. Finally, the capital cost of thermal stations are lower. 
We find that the capital cost of per K.W. of the installed capacity even in the first 
stage at Bokaro comes only to Rs. 865 or at Durgapur (Damodar Valley Corporation) 
to Rs. 790 as against Rs. 1,735 at Hirakud, Rs. 924 at Bhakra Nangal and 
Rs. 1,305 of the Chambal project for their hydel stations. With regard to the trans¬ 
mission and distribution charges, the former ranges generally from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 
according to distance and density of load and the latter between Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 
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per K.W. It is obvious that the transmission costs in Chotanagpur would not be high 
as the consuming areas and the power stations are situated side by side. The rapid 
industrialisation of these regions with their heavy ancillary and derived industries are 
bound to create more favourable load factors in this region than in any other part 
of India. In the states south of the Vidhyas, the hydel stations had to carry elec¬ 
tricity over long distances to the consuming centres whereas the industrial townships 
of Bihar are growing up all over the coal belts. 

These thermal sources in South Bihar would be reinforced from the hydel sources 
when the Sankh, Subarnarekha, South Koel and Sone schemes materialise in addition 
to Damodar Valley Corporation hydel works already completed or under construction. 
But perhaps, the scope for further development of hydel power would be exhausted 
after these schemes have been completed. So far as information is available our hydel 
potentialities are limited though for the whole of India these have been 
estimated at 40 million K. W. So far as these four South Bihar hydel 
schemes are concerned, we have seen that the estimate of their generating capacity 
has been rated at 580 M.W. Their locational advantages are the close proximity to 
the large consuming centres and the case with which their supplies can be steadie d 
with power generated from the thermal stations. 

The cost of electrical energy in North Bihar is naturally high on account both of 
the demand as well as the supply factors. The existence of industrial demand with 
favourable load, diversity, regularity and continuity factors are absent. Secondly, the 
rural electrification scheme adds considerably to the cost of transmission and distri¬ 
bution. On the supply side, the small isolated power stations using diesel oil mean 
high per unit cost of generating power. However, the Kosi and the Gandak river 
valley projects are estimated to add 150 M.W. of hydel power to the supply. It is 
expected that in the long run the setting up of the big thermal station using steam 
and with a moderately high capacity of 30,000 K.W. at Barauni coupled with the 
linking of the North and South Bihar grids at Mokameh for exchange of 10,000 K. W. 
would reduce the average supply price. This prospect of a lower supply price may be 
further reinforced by the growth of industries in and around Barauni and the emer¬ 
gence of favourable demand factors. 

27. Direct employment in the industry of generation and distribution of power.— 
We have not got accurate figures of employment in the power industry in Bihar 
because from the employment point of view we have to take into account the personnel 
both permanent and temporary, employed by, 

(1) the Bihar State Electricity Board, 

(2) the private generating establishments functioning as public utilities, 

(3) the personnel employed in this section of the Damodar Valley Corporation 
enterprises within Bihar, and 

(4) the in-plant power generators of factories. 

The Census figures of 1951 in Subdivision 5.5 covering electric power and gas 
supply puts the total figure of employment at 967 for the entire State including 162 
self-employed persons. The figures of employment under the State Electricity De¬ 
partment show an appreciable rise to— 

Technicians .. 322 

Skilled and unskilled .. 10,000 
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This, however, is only a fraction of the total employment in the power industry 
when we take into account all the other enterprises. It may also be noted that all 
these developments have taken place or been speeded up since 1951. 

28. Employment in the ancillary and derived industries of power generation. —The 
development of power generation gives rise indirectly to two other large fields of 
employment which deserve notice. Firstly, a large volume of employment is created 
in the constructional stage for civil works and then for their maintenance. Secondly, 
the power generation industry is as versatile as the automobile industry in creating 
a large number of subsidiary or ancillary industries. 

With regard to construction and maintenance the Census Subdivisions of Division 
5 do not give separate figures for construction and maintenance of the power houses. 
Even in the river valley schemes, while there is a formula for splitting up capital 
costs between different heads and imputing an amount to the power generation works 
for accounting purposes, the figures of employment in the constructional stage can be 
calculated separately only for the construction of the power plant. 

The power generation and supply industry gives rise to a very large number of 
other large, medium and small industries which we recommend to the notice of the 
Government with a view to encourage at least some of them which can be taken 
up in medium and small scale enterprises apart from the manufacture of heavy 
electrical machinery which is being developed by the Government of India at Bhopai. 
There is a big list out of which choice may be made, and Bihar enjoys facilities for 
most of them and has already taken up a few. The following is a list of the 
manufacturing industries which are created by power development and which are 
suitable for State, mixed and private enterprise. 

(а) Generators. 

(б) Transformers. 

(c) Switchgears. 

(d) Dynamos. 

(e) Electric power cables and wires. 

(/) Bare copper conductors. 

(g) Insulated aluminium conductors. 

(h) Winding wires (cotton, silk or enamel covered). 

( i ) A.C.S.R. conductors. 

(j) Rubber insulated and plastic insulated cables and flexibles. 

( k) V.I.R. and P.V.C. cables. 

(l) Paper insulated power cables. 

(m) Dry core telephone cables and wires. 

(w) A.C.S.R. cables. 

(o) Power cables. 

(p) Electric fans. 

(q) Lamps. 

(r) Fluorescent tubes. 

( s ) House service meters. 

(<) Electric motors. 

( u) Conduit pipes. 

(v) Dry batteries and Storage batteries (giving rise to a further number of 

small industries). 

(w) Radio receivers. 

(x) Telegraph and telephone cables. 

29. Transportation services constitute the circulatory system of the economy and have 
got a high employment value. —Transportation emerged as an economic service and a 
source of employment with the coming into existence of exchange, of money and of 
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market as a result of occupational and regional specialisation and development of 
industries requiring a variety of raw materials. The magnitude of transportation is 
related to the growth of these features and of all the accessories of an economy. 
All functional and geographical specialisation necessitate the integration of the economy 
through transportation and other accessory services for circulation of goods. Unless 
these facilities are available, the entire process of development of an economy is 
inhibited. While economic growth creates demand for transportation and other marketing 
services, liberal availability of these provide ease and facility for growth. 

30. The necessity of forecasting the transportation requirements of a growing economy .— 
We have noted that all over the world the awareness of the evils of poverty and the 
realisation of the capacity for forcing economic growth has brought in the modern 
age of planned economic development. So long as economio growth was regarded as 
something which was automatic and took its own course and time through the market 
forces, structural adjustments within the economy and the time lag they required 
were considered to be unavoidable. Transport facilities were created in response to 
accumulating demand with a time lag to enable demand to bring into existence the 
supply of the service. But the requirements of guided and planned economic growth 
of modern times would not tolerate this time lag for an automatic adjustment of 
transport facilities to the demand because of the waste of the resources and the 
retardation of growth which it would involve. Hence the planning of transport 
facilities is an integral part of planning as a whole. Let us, therefore, look into 
the methods of anticipating and calculating the transport requirements of any given 
rate of economic growth which may be decided upon on the basis of the resources 
available. It is to be noted that the transport services being the overheads for the 
entire economy, the requirements have got to be calculated for the public and the 
private sectors taken together. 

31. The methods of estimating transporation requirements .—A rough and ready index 
of transport requirements is sometimes sought to be worked out for a new and de¬ 
veloping country on the basis of the number of railway and road miles and the 
number of wagons and trucks in the advanced countries against every hundred square 
miles of area or one lakh of population or each lakh of Dollar or rupee of national 
income. Such comparative estimates may be interesting but do not provide us with 
reliable data for policy formulation. This is all the more so because in a backward 
economy investments on transportation have got to be phased on account of the 
limited resources. For the purpose of policy formulation and execution, estimate of 
the actual requirements has got to be worked out on the basis of concrete and 
specific data which we are indicating below. Our planning is not as comprehensive 
as that in the Soviet Union where the estimates and forecasts from the primary units 
like the factories, state and collective farms and from the town and village soviets 
are available and are aggregated at all the higher levels of the raion, the oblast, the 
constituent republic and the entire Union along two parallel lines of the separate 
authorities of the ministries concerned and of the organs of the Planning Commission 
at each level. In India the data for the enterprises in the public sector are available. 
The large enterprises in the private sector also have got their reliable formulae of 
their transport requirements and the estimates may also be worked out on the basis 
of the materials and information submitted to the licensing authority under the 
Industries (Development and Regulation) Act of 1951. Moreover, data for large units 
in 29 industries covered by the census of manufacturing industries of the Government 
of India may also be used for estimating the existing and projected transport require¬ 
ments. Accurate figures of the out-put of the mines also are available. But for the 
major part of the economy in the aggregate consisting the products of the fields, 
small workshops and industries, hand trades, etc., only deductive and inferential methods 
are available. We are giving below a brief account of how more accurate calculations 
may be arrived at even though they may not be as accurate as in a totalitarian 
economy. 

39 Lab.—52. 
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32. Factors in the Calculation or Transportation Requirements. 

32.1. Agricultural produce ,, fish, fruits and vegetables. —We start with the figures of 
the out-turn of foodgrains and raw materials and of the targets from year to year. 
Agricultural out-turn is subject to great fluctuations even in the aggregate where 
local variations may be expected to be averaged out. 

The next important consideration is the percentage of this out turn which enters 
the circulation of the market. A large percentage of the foodgrains is consumed 
locally and at best circulates within a short range. But the quantity circulating 
in the wider market calling for means of transport is appreciable and would tend to 
increase with the progress of industrialisation and urbanisation. We can arrive at 
a fairly accurate calculation if we compare the originating traffic in foodgrains on 
the railways with the figure of agricultural out-turn of the preceding season and also 
allow for and calculate separately the movement of imported foodgrains. An impo- 
tant gap would be left about the figure of foodgrains moving by bullock carts to 
the local consuming centres and not to the rail heads and the quantity similarly 
moved by trucks and river crafts. For this category estimates may be arrived at by 
some sample surveys. A rough generalisation which is used is to rate the food- 
grains in circulation at 45 per cent of the out-turn. 

It is easier to calculate the transportation demand of the agricultural raw 
materials like cotton, jute, sugarcane, oil-seeds, etc. Local consumption may be allowed 
for on the basis of past experience and statistical data. Sugarcane, however, moves 
within a limited area around the factories or is crushed for gur within an even 
narrower area. 

The figures of Report on the Marketing of Fish can be acoepted as showing the 
quantity moved, and for fruits and vegetables, the figures of rail-borne traffic have 
got to be accepted and added to the estimate of local transportation. 

32.2. Forest produce. —Forest produce is becoming a more important source of 
transportation demand as a result of the growth of urbanisation creating demand for 
fuel, fodder and charcoal, the progress of paper and high grade pulp industries 
and the demand for timber. Local consumption and head-load transportation may be 
allowed for on the basis of observed conditions. Figures of the staple products are 
available from the Forest Department and holders of large concessions. 

32.3. Minerals ,— It is easier to calculate the traffic demand for minerals as local 
consumption would be insignificant. 

32.4. Plants, equipments and materials required in constructional stage of the manu¬ 
facturing industries.— The manufacturing industries, specially in the constructional stage, 
and then as a result of normal expansion, entail the movement of large quantities 
of building materials, plant and equipment. Reliable figures of cement requirments 
are available and other materials, apart from steel and wood are calculated at six 
times or so of the bulk of cement consumed. Much of the transportation of cons¬ 
tructional materials calls for local traffic except for cement, steel, lime, timber, glass, 
etc. 

The traffic requirements for moving large plants and machinery generally call for 
special arrangements and have got to be calculated beforehand. 

32.5. Manufactured goods. — For the organised industries in the public sector we 
get the detailed figures of the plan targets. In the private sector, too, calculation 
for the organised industries is easy. The operation of different industries 
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and different factories calls for the movement of raw materials and of finished goods. 
For the large industries the calculations are quite accurate as regards the quantities 
of each raw material and different finished and semi-finished commodities. Thus as 
a formula, it is estimated that each ton of steel requires the movement of 6 tons of 
raw materials. Similar estimates are available about paper, cement, glass, textiles, jute, 
etc. 

The movement of finished goods may fluctuate within certain limits but the volume 
is known fairly accurately. 

32.6. Products of the small industries. —The main difficulties are about the move¬ 
ments on account of small industries. Here we shall have to depend on the figures of 
the rail traffic and then to deduce the demand for local movement and for other 
means of transport connecting rail-beads with centres of consumption or sources of 
raw materials. Estimates for such of the small industries as submit returns to the 
Chief Inspector of Factories can be made fairly accurately on the basis of rated capa¬ 
city and trend of production. This will have to be allowed for to avoid double 
counting if the figures of the railway traffic are made the basis of calculation. 

32.7. Commodities imported or exported. —An addition to the volume of commodities 
in circulation is made by the imports of commodities of all categories. This has got 
to be calculated separately. The volume of exports may be considered for each 
commodity when the figures of production and the percentages entering into circulation 
are calculated. 

33. The volume of commodities in circulation and lead of haulage.— Transport require¬ 
ments are not calculated only in terms of maunds or tons but also in terms of the 
distance over which each unit has got to be hauled and which determines the second 
dimension of the volume of traffic facilities demanded. We have noted that apart 
from the quantity consumed on the spot, a certain percentage of the commodities 
entail only local movement and the rest call for long distance transportation. The 
average lead of each commodity on the railways has been calculated and accurate 
averages are available. But for the rest of what is transported (1) for local circula¬ 
tion, (2) short distance markets, (3) to and from the rail-heads, no reliable figures 
of lead are available. From the point of view of our Committee these are important 
figures because we are looking for a large volume of employment in this sector of 
transportation services by bullock carts, trucks and river craft. We shall see how the 
traffic handled by bullock carts alone was estimated to be equal to the total of the 
tons handled by railways. 

34. Estimate of the transportation facilities during the second plan period. —We have 
reasons to believe that the estimate of the transportation requirements by the Railway 
Board for the second plan period has been rather moderate. Against the demand for 
120 million tons of originating traffic, the railways could only handle in the year 
when the plan was being worked out 115 million tons. Thus 5 million tons of traffic 
registration could not be met. The second plan investments in the railways were 
estimated to raise the traffic capacity by 40 per cent or 47 million tons demanding a capa¬ 
city of 162 million tons by 1961. Meanwhile the plan investments in the public 
sector and the growth in the private sector were expected to create an additional 
demand for 60.8 million tons made up of—• 

(a) Coal 

( b ) Steel and raw materials 

(c) Cement 

(d) Increase in miscellaneous traffic 

5 per cent per annum. 

Total .. .. 60.8 million tons. 


.. 20 million tons. 

18 million tons. 

.. 5 million tons, 

at 17.8 million tons. 
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Thus the total demand for railway transportation by 1961 was estimated at 180.8 
million tons. But meanwhile the target for cement was raised by another 3 million 
tons. Thus against the total demand for railway transportation of 183.8 million 
tons the capacity by 1961 was expected to reach only 162 (115-f47) million tons 
which was later on revised to 168 million tons and then to 164 million tons. This 
leaves a gap of 19.8 or 20 million tons to be handled by roads, inland navigation 
and coastal shipping. It was estimated that coastal shipping would be able to deal 
with 4.3 million tons and inland water transportation 0.8 million tons. 

This estimate of the demand on the railways, however, does not constitute the 
whole of the demand for transportation services. In 1943, the Consulting Engineer 
of the Government of India for roads had estimated in a note submitted to the 
Government that about 8 million bullock carts were carrying about 100 million tons 
of goods which was equivalent to the entire volume of traffic carried by the railways 
before the Partition. Now, there is no reason for believing that the bullock carts 
have been losing any ground absolutely. We come to this conclusion because most of 
the bullock cart traffic are in the nature of feeder service to railways and to the local 
markets, village hats, etc., and are bound to increase with the expansion of all long 
distance traffic. Secondly, further estimates have shown that the number of bullock 
carts has been increasing at the rate of 2 per cent per annum. At best what is 
possible is that with the progress of economic development, a larger percentage of 
additional heavy and long distance traffic would be going to the railways and trucks 
(and may be to river craft) than to the bullock carts. But this very development 
would be creating additional demand for bullock carts for terminal haulage and local 
transportation. It is estimated that by 1961 there would be 11.6 million bullock 
carts in commission in India. But all the bullock carts are not engaged in trans¬ 
portation service all the year round. Only a certain percentage serve mainly as 
carriers and the rest take up transportation in the slack agricultural season. More¬ 
over, most of the bullock carts are meant mainly for farm work. Even taking into 
account all these factors, the aggregate tonnage of goods handled by bullock carts 
as regular hauliers or in part-time service is quite large. 

Apart from the railways and the bullock carts, the other means of conveyance are 
the powered road vehicles, inland water vehicles and the coastal shipping. Information 
about the first two is not sufficient. Even the annual account of the River and Rail 
Borne Traffic is not adequate because the river borne traffic gives the figures only of 
the traffic carried by the large steamship companies whereas a much larger volume of 
traffic is carried by country crafts. Moreover, the volume of traffic carried by the 
increasing number of trucks can only be worked out by the formula of their number, 
carrying capacity, average number of days for which they are on the road per month 
and the average miles covered per day. 

35. Transport Demand during the Second Plan Period. 

Taking all these factors into account, it appears that an estimate given by the General 
Manager, Hindustan Motors in 1958 of the volume of traffic demand by 1961 being 280 
million tons appears to be a more dependable approximation. We may compare this 
estimate with a more detailed calculation given by a well known authority on road trans¬ 
portation (Shri B.V. Vagh) on the basis of the targets of production formulated by the 
Planning Commission for the second plan period. This account will also give us further 
details about the method of estimating future transport requirements. 

We may refer here again to the fact that these estimates have not taken into 
account local traffic demand or the supply of subsidiary transport facilities. 

35.1. Produce of land .—Production target of foodgrains by 1960-61 is 75 million 
tons. To this has got to be added the sugarcane products, oil-seeds, vegetable oil, 
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cotton, jute, tea, coffee, rubber, fish and timber and other forest produce. The 
total comes to about 98 million tons. It would be clear that this figure does not 
include sugarcane since the quantity carried to the mills for crushing alone would 
be over 50 million tons. Evidently, this has been excluded as a local traffic and only 
sugar, gur and khandsari sugar have been taken into account. It may also be noted 
that this class of produce from land is a very miscellaneous category. It has already 
been noted that the accepted formula about foodgrains is to rate 45 per cent of production 
as coming into circulation. The other produce of land, water and forest have got to 
be estimated individually. 

35.2. Minerals. —All minerals naturally enter into circulation and their production 
by 1960-61 is expected to be 95 million tons. 

35.3. Manufactured goods. —The available figures of manufactures have all been 
put under one category though separate figures from the plan targets are available. 
The estimate for all manufactured goods from iron and Bteel to cement, glass, 
paper, fertilisers, jute and cotton goods, chemicals, etc., comes to over 37 million 
tons in 1960-61. 

There are other manufactured goods not estimated in tons but in numbers and 
their rough estimate in terms of transportation, space requirement and a conventional 
equivalence in tons would be necessary. We do not find any formula for this con¬ 
version but the railway statistics give all these figures in tons. 

35.4. Commodities for export and import. —We think that the volume of exports 
may be estimated from the figure of percentage in circulation. But the figures of 
imports will have to b'i calculated separately as the imports are not already counted 
in the statistics of production. The estimate of imports has been given as 1 million 
ton per year. 

36. The supply of transport facilities, their substitutional and complementary rela¬ 
tions.—We shall be looking into the various means of transportation in greater details 
later on. Here only their categories, how far they are complementary or substi¬ 
tutional and how they total up as a composite supply may be noted. 

We are very much advanced already beyond the stage when the grower or the 
craftsman marketed and hauled his own commodities. In a backward economy this is 
a common feature and head-load and pack animals are still widely used in the diffi¬ 
cult mountainous regions of the world like Tibet, the Himalayan and the Andean 
regions and in other similar terrain. 

In our country we have got to take cognizance of the humble bullock cart both 
from the transportation and employment point of view. We have already noted that 
the tonnage hauled by bullock carts in 1944-45 was equal to that which the railways 
attained in the year before the Partition. In terms of ton-mile carrying capacity one 
country bullock cart is rated at one-sixtieth of a truck. 

River transportation is important not only for bank to bank traffic but also for 
long distance transportation of cheap and bulky goods. 

Canals are very important for the transportation of cheap and bulky goods in some 
countries. But they are not very important in our State. 

Coastal traffic is important in countries with long sea coasts in proportion to the 
area of the country. We have no sea coast. But in the peninsular India, coastal 
traffic plays an important part in relieving traffic congestion on the railways. 
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In 1954-55, cdastal shipping carried 4.3 million tons of traffic including 1.5 million 
tons by sailing ships. 

The railways were responsible for revolutionising the entire economic life all over 
the world. In recent years they have been losing ground to road traffic so far as sharing 
in the annual growth of traffic is concerned. Unless India is able to tap large mineral 
oil resources, the railways, whether using steam or electricity for traction would conti¬ 
nue to hold their ground in the transport system if operational efficiency is improved. 
From the national point of view a healthy survival of railway transportation is 
necessary in view of the ample coal resources of the country and the dearth of 
mineral oil resources. 

Road transportation by trucks began as feeder and terminal services to the railways 
and canals. On account of certain clear advantages, it has tended to become a substi¬ 
tute for railway transportation. 

37. The demand for transport services in Bihar. —Whenever statistics concerning the 
Bihar State are not available separately but all-India figures are available, the usual 
formula is to take one-ninth of the all-India figure as roughly applicable to Bihar 
on the basis of our population. Of course, this formula would not be applicable if 
in the subject under consideration area is more important than population because 
whereas the population of Bihar (present area) was 387 lakh in 1951 against the all- 
India figure of 3,569 lakh, the area of the State is only 67,000 square miles or one- 
nineteenth of 12,67,000 square miles of India. 

There are reasons for inferring that the traffic density in Bihar would be greater 
than one-ninth of the volume of traffic of the Indian Union, and, therefore, employ¬ 
ment in transportation would account for more than one-ninth of the employment in 
transportation in India. The reasons are the following :—• 

(a) A comparative study of the railway traffic shows that goods traffic is more 

dense on the railway systems in Bihar and Bengal than in other states. 

(b) North Bihar is deficit in food supply and also imports large quantities of 

manufactured goods and coal. 

(c) The plateau region has the richest concentration of mineral resources. These 

have got to be moved all over the State and to other states as raw 
materials for steel, cement, aluminium, paper and other industries. 

(d) There is the originating traffic in large quantities of manufactured goods like 

pig-iron, steel, cement, fertiliser and chemicals. 

(e) There is also the inward movement of some heavy and light raw meterials. 

(/) The sugar industry accounts for a large volume of local traffic and an 
appreciable volume of traffic in refined sugar and molasses while gur is 
moved both internally and from outside the State. 

(g) North Bihar is very poor in all road and building materials and largo quanti¬ 
ties of coal for burning bricks, cement, lime, stone chips and tar have 
got to be moved for roads, residential and public buildings. 

38. Transport co-ordination.- —Before we examine the employment value and eco¬ 
nomies of the different kinds of transport services, we may note the very important 
feature of our transport system as a whole that the supply in aggregate is short of 
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demand and that the demand is continuously forging ahead of the supply as a result 
of economic growth. For this overall reason, any question of a competition between 
the different systems of transportation by rail, road, inland waterways and coastal 
shipping becomes far less important than that of co-ordinating them and working them 
as constituting a composite supply. This point of view was clearly stated by the 
World Bank Mission in 1956 which inspected the Indian Railways in response to 
a request for a loan. The Mission observed 

“We urge that the Government review its whole transport policy and pro¬ 
gramme with a view to maximising transport by all available means— 
by rail, roads, coastal shipping and inland waterways”. 

The Mission further recommended 

“more energetic measures to remove state and inter-state restrictions on 
road transportation and to reduce tax rates bearing on road transport”. 

The following assessment of their complementary and substitutional relations would 
show how predominantly complementary to one another they are in our economy:— 

(а) Railway transportation is the backbone of the transport system and it is 

not possible for the road and inland water transport system to take its 
place completely, specially in India. In countries where road traffic in 
goods has been increasing over railway traffic as a percentage of the total 
traffic the conditions are exceptional. For example, in Australia much of 
the traffic routes operated by trucks cannot support the heavy capital 
cost of a railway on account of the low density of traffic. In the U. S. A. 
and other countries, the relative growth of the lighter industries and the 
type of traffic created by them along with the exceptionally favourable 
cost factors of road transportation enable trucks to carry even long distance 
coast to coast traffic over 2,500 miles by road. It should, however, be 
noted that all heavy industries have to depend on railway transportation. 
Further, railways alone are in a position to adjust the rates and charges 
according to the principle of what the traffic and development require will 
not bear. If in India and elsewhere, the railways are losing high rated 
quality traffic, it is on account of administrative defects and certain clear 
advantages and shipper preference for motor transportation for certain 
kinds of traffic. Finally, we have to note that railway transportation itself 
creates and supports all the other kinds of traffic by road and water as 
ancillary services. 

(б) Powered vehicles on roads open up traffic in regions where the density of 

traffic cannot support a railway and its capital cost. Trucks also serve as 
feeders to railway, river and coastal transportation. But for certain reasons 
trucks do compete with the railways in quality traffic because of the 
ability of the former to establish personal contact with the customers, the 
door to door collection and delivery service, the speed of trucks v hich 
move generally thrice as fast as wagons, personal attention given to the 
parcels and the avoidance of loss, non-traceability and pilferage of goods. 

(a) Minus speed, the bullock cart has got all the advantages of transportation 
by trucks. It is ubiquitous and not fastidious about the surface of the 
road. Under certain conditions of poor roads, small and short distance 
traffic and haulage to rail-heads, river ports, local markets, etc., the cart 
can hold its own against all other means of transportation. 
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(d) Inland water transportation may be the most convenient means in certain 
riverine areas and during rains. It is the cheapest means where time factor 
does not count and the goods are bulky and of low value. As to the 
cost of transportation, it may be noted that the frictional resistance to 
traction on water is only one-eleventh of that on solid surface. Water 
transportation can be organised from small one-man enterprise right up to 
large capitalist ventures or as links in and parts of a composite transport 
organisation. 

39. Railway transportation. —We have already given the calculations of the Railway 
Board about the traffic demand on the railways which would be created during the 
second plan period and the deficit in the capacity to meet it even after the heavy 
investments in 1956—61. This difficulty is not only due to the growth of our economy 
but is also and mainly accounted for by the fact that not only the normal growth 
but even routine replacements and renewals could not be achieved during and after 
the Second World War. The extent to which the Indian Railways had been starved 
both in respect of renewals and replacements as well as in respect of additions to 
the capacity in proportion to the growing requirements of goods and passenger traffic 
is brought out by the following statement:— 


31st March 1939. 


31st March 1949. 


31st March 1952. 


Komber of locomotives ... .. 7,919 7,761 8,411 

Number of passenger carriages .. 16,620 12,665 14,486 

Number of wagons ... .. 2,05,017 1,98,863 # 2,06,496 

Thus the main effort of the railway administration has been to make up for 

■what should have been the course of normal growth from year to year. The lee-way 
is being made up by the allocations of the First and the Second Five-Year Plans 
amounting to Rs. 268 crores in the first and Rs. 900 crores in the second plans. 

The provision in the second plan was reduced to Rs. 896 crores, but the Railways 

are spending Rs. 225 crores out of their Depreciation Fund, bringing the estimate 
for the second plan period to Rs. 1,121 crores. The Railways have been seeking to 
meet the demand for additional traffic mainly by improving the working efficiency and 
adding to a limited extent to the rolling stock because most of the funds are being 
used up for the replacement of the over-age locomotives, wagons, carriages and the 
absolutely necessary track renewals. By the 31st March 1958, the number of locomotives had 
reached 10,025, of carriages 17,599 and of wagons 2,75,970. 


40. Increase in employment in the railways generated by the plan expenditure .—The 
plan expenditure of such dimensions does, however, mean the creation of large volumes 
of employment in construction and ancillary industries. In Bihar, the benefits of this 
expenditure in form of employment come from the following items which also indicate 
the lines of improvements in traffic capacity :— 

(a) Construction of the Mokameh rail-ctm-road bridge which has been opened in 

1959. The work was started in 1954. 

(b) The construction of a large marshalling yard at Barauni. 

(c) The improvement of lines capacity between Barauni and stations in North 

Bihar. 
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(d) A new line linking Muri, Ranchi, Bokaro and Rourkela and so bringing 

Ranchi and the future township of Hatia on the Broad-Gauge system. 

(e) A Broad-Gauge link between Garhwa Road and Robertsganj in Uttar Pradesh, 

(/) Dieselisation of the Eastern Railway along the Grand Chord line. This, however, 
has got no direct employment value. 

(g) A proposed coach under-frame factory in the private sector at Barauni. 

(h) Expansion of the metre gauge wagon factory at Muzaffarpur. 

(i) Expansion of the metre gauge locomotive manufacturing capacity of the 

TELCO. 

41. Direct employment in the Railways. —The figures of employment in the railway 
services in Bihar (with certain rectifications) compiled by the Employment Market 
Information Programme show that there were 1,00,659 employees in June, 1958 and 
this figure increased to 1,10,057 by September of the same year and to 1,20,183 by March 
1059. It may be noted that this was the time when the traffic receipts had been receding 
and the authorities were restricting all possible new recruitments. With the recovery of 
traffic and receipt since then, we have reasons to believe that there would be scope for 
further expansion of employment. 

42. Railway patronage of small industries. —We have examined the large scope for 
employment in the ancillary industries for the supply of railway equipment through 
small industries in the chapter on the Secondary Sector. We have noted how Bihar 
has not been taking sufficient advantage of the offer of the patronage of the Railway 
Board even with a price differential in favour of indigenous components, gadgets and 
tools on account of the backwardness of our engineering industries. 

43. Recommendation regarding recruitment to the Railway Services. —The Educated 
Unemployment Sub-Commitf.ee has made a recommendation on the subject of recruit¬ 
ment to the Railway Services to which a reference is necessary here. It has been 
urged that the educated candidates from this State are handicapped on account of the 
fact that recruitment to class III and class IV services are made by authorities 
located outside this State which acts adversely for various reasons. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the Railway Board be requested to adopt the system of selection 
on a State-wise basis for securing a better distribution of the patronage of the 
Railways. 

44. Employment value of roads. —Roads are important from employment point of 
view on three accounts. Firstly, the construction and maintenance of roads and 
bridges provide a large volume of employment on a very well distributed regional 
basis and for all classes of people including small entrepreneurs, skilled workers and 
unskilled workers. It accounts for employment in a number of ancillary activ ties as 
well from quarrying and brick-laying to the transportation of large quantities of road 
materials. Secondly, a good system of roads means employment in the transport servces 
by various kinds of vehicles for goods and passengers. Goods are carried by trucks 
and by the steel tyre or rubber tyre (pneumatic) bullock carts. Passengers are carried 
by motor buses as well as by the humble horse-drawn vehicles or cycle rickshaws. 
They all account for a large volume of employment. Moreover, these transport services 
also account for a large number of ancillary occupations including such important 
industries as the manufacture of motor engines and their bodies. Thirdly, we may 
refer to the stimulus given to production in both rural and urban areas to all the 
occupations in the monetised sector and to the broad influence in monetising and 
integrating the economy by stimulating the flow of goods into circulation, 

39 Lab.—^3. 
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45. Roads in Bihar .—While India as a whole compares not very favourably with 
other advanced countries in road facilities, Bihar has been backward even in com¬ 
parison with the other states. Roads were mainly the responsibility of the District 
Boards and they managed it as best as they could with their poor financial resources. 
Moreover, North Bihar suffered for want of good road metalling materials. A new and 
national orientation of the road policy was formulated by the Nagpur Plan of 1943 
for the post-war development of roads in India. On a compromise principle of area 
and population with regard to the regional distribution of roads, the plan formulated 
the target of 3.79 lakh miles of good roads for India giving 0.26 mile of road for 
every square mile of the area. The road plan for this State was formulated in 1947. 
The position of Bihar with an estimated population of about 380 lakh in an area of 
70 thousand square miles in 1947 is brought out by the following table for the 
year 1947-48 :— 


Class of road. Miles. 

P. W. D. roads .. ... ... 1,315 

Metalled District Board roads ... _. 1,674 

Unmetalled District Board roads ... ... 16,329 

Village roads iff ... .. 11,355 

Total .. 30,673 


46. Progress of roads after 1947.—-The plan of road development for Bihar as 
formulated in 1947 was revised in 1949 and then further systematised in the First 
Five-Year Plan of the State. The plan has been worked out comprehensively and with 
such foresight and imagination that even during the first plan period a systematic 
inter-linking of all parts of the State along with an improvement of the links with 
the other states and with Nepal has been achieved. All subsequent instalments of 
road development can generally be fitted into this system except that a few new 
alignments may be necessary in some backward areas like Palamau. We may look 
into the broad features of the plan. 

(a) An appropriate distribution of the investment over all the districts with special 

consideration of the areas which had been neglected has been achieved. 

(b) Efforts have been made to make the roads of each region as well of the 

entire State fit into a unified system. Thus most of improved roads serve 
both as local as well as arterial roads. 

(c) The plan has sought to link the State capital with the district headquarters. 

and the latter with the important places in the interior of each district. 

(d) Efforts have been made to link markets with the producing areas. 

(«) The linking and opening up of backward areas have been kept in view. 

(/) Roads in the mining areas were given appropriate consideration. 

(g) Improvement of roads around the sugar factories were specially provided 
for. 
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(h) The original objective of the Nagpur Plan to link the interior villages with 

the nearest important roads had been kept in view and the construction 
of these links has been subsidised. 

( i ) We consider the scheme of improving 552 miles feeder roads to rail-heads, 

which had to be dropped for want of funds, to be very essential and 
hope that high priority would be given to it. We make a definite recom¬ 
mendation in favour of this scheme on account of its high employment 
value both for bullock cart traffic as well as for the sake of railway out 
agency system which we are recommending. 

(j ) We note with satisfaction the construction of large and small bridges but for 

which the roads would Joe ineffective for many months in the year during 
the monsoon. Apart from the bridges on the arterial roads, other bridges 
have now removed the isolation of different parts even of the same district 
from one another. We expect the bridging of the Gandak, of the Kosi 
and of other rivers to be achieved in the near future as also the materiali¬ 
sation of the scheme for bridging the Sone at Dehri. Apart from the 
Public Works Department bridges, the rail-cwm-road bridge at Mokameh 
now links Nepal through the Tribhuan Rajpath and North Bihar with 
South Bihar and Bengal by road. 

47. The deficiency in the road building 'programme of the State. —We note, however, 
that the Public Works Department is in charge of only one-sixth of the total road 
mileage of this State. The rest of about 24 thousand miles of roads including even 
most of the village roads are, however, motorable in fair weather and certainly suitable 
for the ubiquitous bullock cart. We, therefore, make a specific recommendation for an 
examination of the desirability of bridging the rivers and rainy season channels cutting 
the important non-P. W. D. roads. In course of our investigations into the scope for 
railway out agencies, we came across numerous instances of markets in the interior 
with appreciable volumes of incoming and outgoing traffic which are cut off from the 
rail-heads during the rains. Quite a number of these places have got sufficient inward 
and outward traffic to justify and support railway out agencies which would also 
provide stimulus to commerce and industry in those localities. We find that even 
though the roads are quite suitable for light and medium trucks, it is the want of 
a bridge or two of moderate size which prevents further development of the area. 

48. Progress during the. First and the Second Five-Year Plan periods. —It has already 
been stated that the plan of road development was so well conceived that all subse¬ 
quent improvements after the First Plan would just come in as the elaboration of 
a comprehensive plan. We do not expect any great addition to the total mileage of 
the roads of all categories which com es to about 30,000 miles. There would be only 
marginal additions when certain isolated regions are opened up and industrial town¬ 
ships grow up in new areas. Progress has been and would be along the line of 
improving the existing roads and ordinary tracks by raising, widening and metalling 
them, providing them with bridges and linking up of the local roads with the more 
important roads, rail-heads and important river ports. 

The improved roads have been placed in a number of classes mainly according to 
the source of their finance and they are now under the Public Works Department 
though the District Boards continue to control a large mileage of metalled and un¬ 
metalled roads. During the First Five-Year Plan a sum of Rs. 16.14 crores including 
a loan of Rs. 2.75 crores from the Government of India was spent. A very ambitious 
scheme of Rs. 44.72 crores was drawn up for the second plan period but this had 
to be cut down to Rs. 17.6 crores of which works worth Rs. 15.4 crores have been 
taken up. 
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The roads under the Public Works Department include the black-topped roads, 
metalled roads, gravelled roads and some Icutcha roads taken over and awaiting 
improvement. The total mileage of all such Public Works Department roads was 1,315 
in 1947, rose to 3,025 by 1951, reached the figure of 5,544 miles by 1956 and is 
expected to stand at 6,765 miles in 1961. They consist of the National Highways for 
which the Government of India assumed responsibility in 1947 and which are being 
continuously added to Inter-State Highways, State Highways, certain municipal roads 
and roads serving sugar factories. The plan for 552 miles railway feeder roads has not 
materialised as yet and rve have already noted our emphasis on the value of this 
category of roads. The plan of road development is likely to be elaborated further 
in view of the nerv plan Avorked out by the Chief Engineers of the states in a 
conference in Bombay in 1958 by which the road mileage target for India is so ught to be 
raised from 3.79 lakh miles of the Nagpur Plan of 4943 to 6.57 lakh miles between 
1961 and 1981. This plan Avould give India a road density of 0.52 mile per square 
mile of the area which is double of the target of the Nagpur Plan. 

49. Roads outside the control of the Public Works Department. —Out of 
about 30 thousand miles of roads of all categories roughly a little over 
5,000 miles is under the Public Works Department and the rest consists of the 
metalled and unmetalled District Board roads and village roads. Most of these 
roads are motorable except for certain parts of the rainy season. They would 
become more valuable for transportation if more bridges are constructed on the 
rivers and channels cutting them as has just been pointed out. For the reasons already 
stated, we are of the view that while the surfacing of the roads may proceed accord¬ 
ing to the schemes of the Public Works Department, the improvement and better 
maintenance of the unmetalled District Board roads and of the wider village roads 
without incurring the heavy expenditure of metalling and black-topping and by means 
of earthworks and cheap designs of bridges should receive more attention. We wish 
to point out in this connection that most of the village roads have been made 
narrow on account of continuous encroachments by cultivators and we recommend they 
should all be measured and restored to the breadth shown in the original maps of 
the cadastral survey. We may sum up below the reasons for our emphasis on cheap 
kutcha roads and bridges :— 

(t) They are live times the mileage of the Public Works Department roads. 

(ii) Except in certain black soil parts of South Bihar, they can serve as all- 
weather roads with appropriate earthwork improvements and ordinary 
bridges. 

(in) They are very important in linking the interior villages with the markets, 
river ports and rail-heads and many of them are important through roads. 

( iv) With the improvements proposed they would be motorable for light trucks 
and would b9 fully suitable for ordinary and improved bullock carts and 
horse-drawn vehicles. 

(v) Their improvement and maintenance would provide valuable employment 
in the rural areas during the slack agricultural season. 

50. Poor density of vehicles in relation to road mileage. —The large amount of capital 
invested in roads can be made use of fully only if there is an adequate number of 
vehicles using them. The case is just like that of the railways where the route mileage 
is made use of adequately only by the number of trains run and the train miles 
attained. 

Shri B. V. Yagh, an expert in road engineering and a leading advocate of road 
development notes that as against Rs. 975 crores invested in railways by 1955-56, 
India has invested Rs. 1,400 crores in roads and that the roads are not being utilised 
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sufficiently on account of the very low ratio of powered vehicles to the road mileage. 
Compared to 25 trucks per mile of road in U. K. India has only 1.56 trucks per mile 
even though this figure includes the truck equivalents of bullock carts at the rate of 
60 carts for a truck. On the population basis, India has only 89 powered vehicles per 
lakh of the population against 9,097 in Malaya, 25,236 in Canada, 22,939 inU. K. and 
37,998 in the U.S.A. 

51. The use of the roads and the classes of vehicles. —A reference may he made to the 
fact that Bihar has about 3,000 miles of railways besides the roads and we have already 
noted that the different systems of transportation by railways, road and inland water¬ 
ways are mainly complementary and partly substitutional. The case of the railways 
has been examined separately as also the system of transportation by inland water¬ 
ways. For the utilisation of roads the main types of vehicles for goods and passenger 
traffic which create employment in transportation are— 

(i) Trucks. 

( ii ) Bullock carts. 

(Hi) Passenger buses. 

(iv) Horse-drawn vehicles for passengers. 

(v) Rickshaws. 

52. Powered vehicles for goods traffic .—A recent survey showed that on the 31st December 
1957 the number of trucks registered in Bihar was 8,062 of which about 401 were off 
the road. About 40 trucks registered in West Bengal were also found to be plying here. 
There were twelve truck agencies operating in the State of which ten were registered 
in Calcutta and two in Patna. There is a predominance of one unit enterprise. The 
main difficulty in the way of the expansion of goods traffic by powered vehicles in 
India is due to import restrictions and the low rate of production within the country. 
This latter difficulty is gradually being removed by increasing the percentage of home 
made components of engines and the expansion of production. An estimate made at 
the beginning of the second plan period when the number of trucks was 4,145 expected 
the following rate of addition to the trucks :— 


Year. 

Number expected 
to be added. 

1956-57 

1,000 

1957-58 

2,000 

1958-59 

4,000 

1959-69 

6,000 

1960-61 

7,000 

Existing 

4,145 

Total by 1961 .. 

24,145 


53. Use of old and overhauled engines. —This expectation has not been realised for 
the reasons just stated. In view of the large demand for transportation, as already 
examined, and the slow growth in the supply of trucks, we recommend that the 
available supply should be utilised as effectively as possible. The Committee is not 
technically competent to risk any solid advice on the question of the use of old engines. 
But it recommends that Government may get the problem examined whether the 
limits imposed on the use of aged trucks, if they are thoroughly renovated, may be 
relaxed, and if such a renovation is technically possible. We are making this recom¬ 
mendation specially in view of the fact that whereas it was eoxted that the traffic 
requirements of the second plan in Bihar would necessitate the addition of 2CC,000 
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vehicles on the roads, exchange difficulties have seriously restricted not only the import 
of vehicles and engines but also of components for assembly. 

54. Removal of the handicaps of the road vehicles for goods traffic.— We have quoted 
from the observations of the World Bank Mission of 1956 to show some of the handi¬ 
caps of truck transportation like heavy taxation and the impediments to inter-state 
plying. The Government of India have since then taken a number of steps to 
encourage road transportation and the more important of these may be mentioned here. 
The Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act of 1956 relaxed a number of restrictions. Subject 
to limitations imposed by the strength of bridges, trucks have now been using trailers 
in increasing number in other states. The State Bank (Amendment) Act of 1957 now 
enables advances to be made to hire purchase organisations for loans to operators 
for buying trucks. The Transport Commissioners' and Controllers’ Conference at 
Mussorie in 1957 took a number of other constructive steps. The Ministry of Transport 
has set up an Inter-State Transport Commission which, inter alia, licenses vehicles for 
inter-state routes. The Central Government is considering the recent Report of the 
Road Transport Reorganisation while a recent meeting of the Roads and Inland Water 
Transport Advisory Committee, which met at New Delhi, has passed a resolution advo¬ 
cating the setting up of a Transport Development Council. 

55. Nationalisation of goods transportation by road. —For quite a large number of 
reasons, the Committee supports the declarations made from time to time in recent 
years by spokesmen of the Central Government against nationalisation of goods trans¬ 
portation by road. Our reasons are given below:— 

(a) The greatest merits of road transportation by trucks, as already noted, are the 

personal contact between the customer and the haulier, the speed and 
efficiency of service, of collection and delivery from door to door and the 
avoidance of confusion and pilferage. It is feared that a large scale 
bureaucratic organisation taking over road transportation would not be able 
to offer all these benefits. 

(b) Motor vehicles are costly and scarce resources to-day. They are better looked 

after and last longer under the small master’s eyes and are much better 
maintained when personal interests are at stake. 

(c) The small hauliers seek out customers and take the initiative for opening up 

places and roads which no state transport system would care for. Under 
private enterprise there would be scope for tramp trucks as well. 

(d) Small units of road haulage would provide scope for the employment of small 

educated capitalists. 

(e) For the last two reasons, the volume of employment in this business would be 

appreciably larger under private enterprise than under a nationalised system. 

56. The Committee is in favour of small units. —In view of the points brought out 
in the preceding section, the Committee is in favour of small enterprises so that per¬ 
sonal intensity of interest is maintained. Further, in order to overcome the drawbacks 
of very small units the Committee advocates the encouragement of associations and co¬ 
operatives of small and individual owners and operators into viable units both for 
transportation efficiency, welfare of the employees and appropriate insurance facilities 
for the vehicles, third parties and the employees. 

57. Railway out agencies. —We refer to our recommendations for encouraging the 
opening of railway out agencies which we have made in the Chapter XIII (Section 71) 
dealing with the employment of educated persons. 

58. Clearing and forwarding services. —We also refer to our recommendation again 
in Chapter XIII (Section 70) on the value of employment in organising clearing 
and forwarding services by small educated capitalists at railway stations offering 
business for at least one covered truck. 
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59. Passenger traffic by road .—In 1955-56, the number of passenger buses in Bihar 
was 1,471 according to one authority and 1,779 according to another. This figure 
includes the Rajya Transport buses numbering 426 on the 31st March 1956 to which 430 
vehicles were to be added during the second plan period. 

In view of the fact that the railways have not been able to plan adding more 
than 3 per cent per annum to the passenger traffic capacity and in view of the limited 
resources available for the expansion of the State Transport system, we recommend 
that private enterprise in motor bus service should be encouraged wherever the State 
cannot run its own service adequately. We also recommend that for better service 
on the State Transport system, private operators should also be licensed on some of 
the less important nationalised routes, to begin with. The existing law may have to 
be amended for granting the above facility to private operators. We should have 
liked to recommend very small units of one or two buses, but experts are of the 
opinion that even such small units should be encouraged to form themselves into viable 
units for long distance service. Our reasons for making this recommendation for 
a liberal policy in licensing private buses are the following :— 

(a) The railways themselves would like to be relieved of the responsibility for 

coping with short distance dense passenger traffic during certain peak hours. 

(b) Such peak load traffic has been growing as a result of urbanisation, growth of 

industrial townships, educational institutions and offices. 

(c) Local passenger traffic for integrating rural and urban economies would 

develop economic activities in rural as well as urban areas. 

(d) Linking of rural and urban areas would ease the housing problem in urban and 

industrial areas. In another chapter we have emphasised the need of 
rur-urban planning. 

( e ) Small enterprises for running passenger buses would provide employment for 

small middle class entrepreneurs, educated persons and skilled as well as 
semi-skilled workers in larger number. 

(/) In view of the general dearth of powered vehicles, it is a very important 
consideration that the vehicles owned by small private masters are better 
looked after, maintained and thus have a longer life. We also recommend that 
once a policy decision has been taken on the above lines, the question may 
be reviewed after 10 years in the light of the circumstances then prevailing 
so that private entrepreneurs may be encouraged to make investments. 

60. The great value of bullock carts .—In some of our sample villages within a radius 
of about 20 miles of important markets under the Rural Unemployment Survey we 
have found a very high level of employment as a result of bullock cart traffic. This 
is quite in keeping with an estimate of the Roads Consulting Engineer of the 
Government of India in 1943 who estimated that there were about 80 lakh bullock carts 
in the country and they were responsible for dealing with 100 million tons of goods 
which was greater than that of the traffic then handled by the railways or equal to 
the level attained by the railways before the Partition (The figures are for the absolute 
volume in tons and not for ton-miles). It has been estimated that the number of 
bullock carts has been increasing by 2 per cent per annum and the number was 109 
lakh in 1955-56 and would be 120 lakh in 1960-61. It is estimated that 10 per cent of 
the bullock carts are professional hauliers making 20 miles a day for 25 days in a month. 
The rest of the carts are dual purpose vehicles operating for 20 days a month for 
five months in the year, when no ploughing is done, at only 15 miles a day. A bullock 
cart of average capacity has been rated at one-sixtieth of an average truck. Perhaps 
this comparison relates to the loading-cww -hauling capacity of the two types of 
yehicles. For rough calculations, the average load capacity of a truck is taken to be 
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6 tons b3cau3e the trucks which are now being manufactured are for the laden weight 
of 5 tons and 7.5 tons or 140 and 210 maunds, respectively from which the tare 
(or weight of the vehicles) is to be deducted to arrive at the pay load. As to the 
bullock carts, we know that the pay load would vary according to the size of the 
bullocks and quality of roads. Professional bullock carts on good dry and firm kutcha 
roads easily carry 16 to 20 maunds against 6 to 12 maunds in the carts hauled 
by dual purpose bullocks. In the hilly regions, the bullocks are so small that 6 to 
10 maunds is the normal load. Professional bullock carts in and around cities haul 
between 20 to even 25 maunds. The pneumatic tyre carts in the sugarcane traffic 
are supposed to carry 60 maunds, though overloading up to 80 maunds on good roads is 
quite common. 

61. Bullock carts in Bihar. —-Available figures show that there were 5,45,248 bullock 
carts in 1940 but the number was shown to be only 5,00,088 in 1945. According to 
the Livestock Census of 1956 the number of bullock carts was 6,25,373. The number 
of working bullocks in 1956 was about 62 lakh and this also gives us a figure of 
over 6.2 lakh bullock carts in 1956. There are reasons to infer that the number of 
bullock carts would be about 7,25,000 to-day. We think that the number of working 
bullocks has been increasing in recent years with the intensification of agriculture 
owing to improved irrigation facilities, reclamation and improvement of land and 
increase in the number of holdings. Moreover, a number of other factors would tend to 
increase the number of bullock carts of the professional haulier type at a greater rate. 
These are— 

(a) improved roads, 

( b ) urbanisation and growth of collecting and distributing markets, 

(c) increase of national income and increase in consumption of goods brought from 

outside in the rural areas, 

(d) increasing use of pneumatic tyres specially in the areas of the sugar factories, 

(e) under-employment in the rural areas and increase in the number of professional 

haulier carts, 

(/) the discouragement of railways to short distance traffic, and 

(g) the paucity of trucks. 

At 2 per cent per annum increase, the number of bullock carts by 1961 would be 
7 lakh approximately. 

62. Improvement of bullock carts. —We understand that various experiments are 
being carried on by more than one agency for improving the bullocks carts. So far 
the'only tangible result has been the introduction of pneumatic tyres which has i ncreased 
the loadability of carts by 300 to 400 per cent. This has been a great achievement and 
these carts are becoming very popular for haulage of goods. The cost, how r ever, is 
high and only the well-to-do villager can afford to own it. In a meeting this year, the 
Transport Development Council has advocated the manufacture of such tyres at a 
smaller price. It also considered the use of flexible wheel axle and rubber bushes for 
wheels. 

63. Loans for the purchase of commercial pneumatic tyre carts. —We recommend that 
Government may consider the desirability of advising the Co-operative Department to 
consider the question of advancing loans to small and enterprising holders of land for 
the purchase of pneumatic tyre carts and suitable bullocks in the sugar factory areas 
and in the villages near centres of commerce and near railway stations with large 
goods traffic. We have calculated that such a loan amounting to about one thousand 
rupees may be easily paid off in two or three years. We consider that in order to 
make the borrower feel a stake and responsibility in the maintenance of the assets, a loan 
of 75 percent of the investment would be more desirable and would also make the 
recovery easier. 
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64. Employment in koajj 'i kansi'uutat.on. 

Employment iu the road transportation services is both direct and indirect. The 
direct employment is in operating the vehicles and the indirect one in maintenance. 
We need not consider here employment in the manufacture of trucks or carts n liicli 
have been taken cognizance of separately. 

64.1. Employment in transportation by bullock carls. - The Census figure <>t Itlhl 
includes in one Sub-Division the number of all categories of road transport workers 
and this number is rather small, the total being only 41,107. Evidently most of the. 
bullock cart owner-drivers returned themselves under the occupation of agriculture as 
the more respectable one. If the estimate of there being 7.25 lakh bullock carts in 
the State is accepted and the formula of one-tenth being professional hauliers applied, 
then we would get at least 72 thousand persons engaged mainly in this occupation 
along with a certain percentage of the rest of about 6.52 lakh bullock carts engaged 
in part-time transportation. The fact is that iu certain seasons after the harvesting 
of paddy, jute, etc., and during the cane crushing season there is an increased demand 
for transportation which is met by the part-time workers. So if we adopt the usual 
formula of one-tenth of the bullock carts being mainly professional hauliers and uiue- 
tenth taking up transportation for five months in the year we get the following 
calculation of units of full time employment 


Full time 72,000 curt-men .. .. .. 72,000 man years. 

Part-time work of 0,53,000 eartmeu Job about ~> mimllis 2,72,083 nimi years, 
in the year. 

Total .. . . 3,44,OS3 man y«*urs. 


64.2. Employment in truck and bus transportation and, other minor vehicles .-—-Vs In I lie 
figure of employment in the working of the trucks and the passenger buses, a more 
dependable estimate may be arrived at. Taking the buses first at the. existing 
number of about 1,800 and the operating staff on the basis of two shift work of 
eight hours, we get the following number : — 

Drivers .. .. . . .. :t,UUU 

Conductors .. .. .. .. .'i.liOlt 

Leave reserve or btt'lli .. .. .. 7'_l> 


Total 


7,9'Ju 


This number does not include the office staff', the shed staff' including cleaners 
and the workshop staff. However, all the buses do not work for 16 hours and iu 
the Rajya Transport and in the larger private units there is the pool system so 
that a smaller number of drivers and conductors than this estimated number is 
employed. Figures of employment in the private services are not available, but it is 
estimated that the total number of employees in both public and private lines exceeds 
10 , 000 . 


64.3. Employment in other passenger vehicles. —No reliable estimate of employment in 
the operation of taxies, auto-rickshaws and paddle-rickshaws is available. Taxies un¬ 
registered along with private cars. Each rickshaw gives employment to two or even 
three operators in shifts. 

64.4. Employment in goods transportation by trucks. —As regards employment in 
operating the trucks, in the case of the one truck units usually two persons are 

39 Lab.—54 
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employed on each brack regularly apart from the persons engaged in loading and 
unloading. Hence, taking those into consideration who are likely to be employed 
occasionally in "buflli”, the number of directly employed persons would come to about 
82,000. The figures of the employment exchanges, however, show an appreciable 
volume of unemployment among the car, truck and bus drivers. 

05. The inland waterways of Bihar .—Inland waterways consist of the navigable 
stretches of rivers and canals. Canals are not important for the purpose of navigation 
in Bihar as the only navigated portions are the Dehri-Arrah, Dehri-Buxar and 
Daudnagar-Khagaul stretches of the Hone Canal. The river system of Bihar with the 
Canga cutting across the State from West to East, and so many tributaries joining 
it at different points all along the course from North and South, provides a com¬ 
prehensive system of waterways. During recent decades since the last century, the 
navigational value of the Ganga for large steamer to the west of Buxar has dimi¬ 
nished owing to the diversion of water to irrigation canals. Even then the navigability 
of the Ganga by largo steamers has not been affected very much in Bihar. The 
rivers of the Lndo-Ganga valley have been the means of transportation from times 
immemorial. There is evidence to show that during the early periods of history, the 
Ganga was navigable right up to Pataliputra by sea-going vessels. This should not 
surprise us if we compare that, on the return journey, a large part of the Greek 
army of Alexander was embarked at inland river ports on the Indus in the Punjab 
and sailed down the Indus and up the Persian Gulf to the mouth of the Euphrates. 
We read of a navy of the Mauryas based on Pataliputra. We find the rivers being 
used for trade and even military purposes bo some extent under the Moghuls. When 
direct trade was establishe I between Bihar and Europe by the Dutch, the French 
and tins English, the Ganga was used as the main highway by them. Even as 
late as 1854 large boats 120 feet long and 22 feet wide usually plied between 
A llahabad and Calcutta. Before the coming of the railways, this route was considered 
so important that sometime before the construction of the Grand Trunk Road was 
taken up, a scheme for developing 200 miles of river navigation systematically in the 
Bengal Presidency was worked out. But finally this scheme was given up in favour 
of the Grand Trunk Road for military reasons. Steam navigation, however, on the 
Ganga was introduced iu the thirties of the last century and it rendered very valuable 
service during the Mutiny. Although the coming of the railways reduced the 
importance of river navigation to a secondary position, certain private concerns took 
up the steam navigation of the Ganga and also of the Brahmaputra after the 
development of jute and tea industries. By the last decade of the last century the 
fall in the level of the Ganga during the summer season limited the western stretch 
of navigation. But the business was quite profitable and in 1899 the Indian General 
Steam Navigation and Railway Company was registered. It entered into a working 
agreement with the River Steam Navigation Company and the Bengal Assam Steam 
Navigation Company for the operation of the Ganga services as the Joint Steamer 
Companies and continued to render useful service in supplementing transportation by 
railways in the lower provinces until the end of 1957. It is noteworthy that the 
development of steam navigation or of the railways did not materially affect navi¬ 
gation by large, Vnedium and small country boats. We get a very detailed account 
of the transportation in the different rivers of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa from Hunter’s 
Statistical Accounts of the Bengal Districts published a hundred years ago. They 
were compiled out of the reports of the District Officers and no such comprehensive 
data have been collected since then. 

f><). Revival oi? Interest in the Inland Waterways in Recent Years. 

(Mi. i . Enquiries before the Independence .—In spite of the development of the railways, 
interest in river navigation was revived every now and then into the details of which 
we are not able to go. Economic progress up to the first decade of the present 
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Century was slow and the railways were able to meet all the transport requirements. 
However, tire period after the First Worid War saw the growth of a number of 
large industries. In 1929, the Government of Bengal appointed a Committee to 
examine the work of the Irrigation Department of Bengal in respect of irrigation, 
maintenance of waterways, resuscitation of rivers, control of floods and drainage of 
water-logged areas and to advise Government on the desirability of creating a separate 
department for waterways or a Provincial Waterways Board. This consideration of the 
importance of waterways was put on a national basis when the Federation of the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce addressed a representation in May, 1929 to the 
Government of India on the subject of a central agency for an enquiry into inland 
waterways and for the formulation of a national waterways policy. The Government 
of India expressed its inability to take up either of these questions. A Council of State 
resolution on the subject of river training also produced no result. The coming of 
Independence revived interest in the inland waterways. In 1946—48, Dr. B. I?. Mislira 
of the Patna University submitted a comprehensive study on river navigation in this 
State to the Government of Bihar even before the Central Government developed an 
interest in the subject. In 1949, a rapid review of the position was conducted by the 
Central Government. 

66.2. Enquiries of Mr. Popper and Mr. Surie.— In 1950, Mr. Otto Popper, an 
E. C. A. F. E. expert conducted a comprehensive survey of the possibilities of 
inland waterways in the lower provinces on behalf of the Government of India and 
made a number of specific recommendations because he found that India’s numerous 
waterways could become “equal partners to her railways.” He pointed out the 
“enormous potentialities” of the country boats for transportation to the extent of 
many million tons as against 2.5 million tons by powered river crafts. Mr. Popper 
laid very great emphasis on river conservancy to keep open navigable channels by 
removing silts, on preventing silting and on the provision of river ports. Mr. Popper’s 
investigations were followed by a further enquiry in 1952 by Mr. J. A. Surie, 
a Dutch expert deputed by the United Nations for an on-the-spot study of the Ganga- 
Brahmaputra navigation schemes. He recommended the use of shallow draft tugs for 
towing barges in these rivers with a view to develop transportation of cheap and 
bulky goods at low cost. 

66.3. The Ganga and Brahmaputra Water Transport Board.— In 1952 the Ganga 
and Brahmaputra Water Transport Board was set up under the control of the Central 
Ministry of Transport with representatives of the Governments of Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, West Bengal and Assam on the Board to co-ordinate the activities of the 
participating governments in the development of inland water transport, maintenance 
of navigational facilities, administrative problems arising out of registration and licensing 
of inland steam vessels, fixation of passenger and goods traffic rates, etc. The 
importance of the functions of this Board is brought out by the proceedings of one of 
the very first meetings in December, 1952 when the questions of the headwater supply 
of the Hooghly river, the effects of the Damodar Valley Corporation Projects on the 
Ganga barrage and the problem of all the year round navigation from Calcutta to 
Lalgola for a through navigation on the Ganga from Calcutta to Bihar and also to 
Assam entirely through Indian territory by means of a link between the Ganga and 
the Teesta were considered. The Board took up the recommendations of Mr. Surie 
and has proceeded with experiments and pilot projects of navigating shallow waters 
by means of barges and tugs. The closure of the steamer services by the Joint 
Steamer Companies from 1958 has thrown a heavy responsibility on this Board which 
it is seeking to meet. Moreover, the Board has been considering the subject of 
river navigation more comprehensively and is taking steps to establish regular transport 
links for the industrial and commercial areas of Uttar Pradesh with the main Ganga 
route. 
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Further enquiries following deterioration in the services of the .Joint Steamer 
Vow)amtcs after 1950.—ATeamvhile the Government of India appointed the Lokur Com¬ 
mittee in ! 954-55 for further investigations and in 1957, the Gokhale Inland Water 
Transport Committee enquired into the problem of co-ordinating railway and inland 
water transportation for tlu- whole of India. 

While these developments were going on, a crisis was created by the decision of 
the Joint Steamer Companies to withdraw their services on the Ganga with effect 
from January, 1958. They had already been slowly withdrawing their steamers from 
the Indian rivers and transferring them to East Pakistan over a number of years 
and the Steamer Ala/,door Union had been agitating over this subject ever since 
1 tu t. The <lovernmont of India, therefore, appointed a Committee under Shri R. K. Mitra 
in 1957 to assess the quantum of traffic between Calcutta and Bihar and between 
Bihar and Assam by waterways and to recommend alternative arrangements when the 
Joint Steamer Companies withdrew their services with effect from January, 1958 as 
t hev have done. 

r>7. Thr Navigable Stretches ott ttte Bihar Rivers. 

117.1. The. relative meanings of navigability. —The term navigable stretches is a 
relative one. There are stretches of the big rivers which are navigable throughout 
the year for steamers and boats. Then there are stretches navigable by large and 
small boats but. not by steamers. Next, there are stretches which are navigable by 
small boats all the year round. Next, there are many rivers and streams which 
become navigable by large boats over fairly long stretches and link the Ganga with 
the interior regions. Finally, there are the hill streams which are difficult to navigate 
except for the small stretches on level land. 

(>7.2. The Ganga as the main line of inland waterways. —The Ganga is the main 
line of the inland waterways not only for Bihar but also for Uttar Pradesh, and 
West Bengal and even for Assam if the Ganga can be linked with Brahmaputra 
via the Teesta. Alov cover, the importance of Patna as the central river port should 
he realised. The importance of transport between Calcutta and the interior regions 
of the Ganga valley both for domestic trade as well as in connection with exports 
and imports through this major sea port serving the Ganga valley and Assam should 
be noted. Nothing would he more desirable than to have a link by means of inland 
waterways between Calcutta and Allahabad via Patna and between Calcutta and Assam 
along the Hooghly, the Ganga, the Teesta and the Brahmaputra. But the most 
serious handicap of a direct Hooghly-Ganga route is that a stretch of eight miles of 
the Bhagiral hi linking the Hooghly with the Ganga gets annually silted up. The result is 
that no through navigation is possible in summer. The alternatives are that transport 
between Lalgola. the river terminus on the Ganga and Calcutta has got to be 
arranged either by rail with transhipment to and from the river crafts on the Ganga 
at Lalgola or by the all water route via Pakistan, adding a detour of 400 miles. 
This brings out the importance of cutting a canal of 8 miles to link the Hooghly 
with the Ganga for all the year round navigation. We have not got information if 
the Ganga-Brahniaputra Water Transport Board has examined this or any other 
alternative scheme. The West Bengal Government have sanctioned the excavation 
of a 400-feet canal at Bishwanathpur in Alurshidabad district to divert water from the 
Ganga to the Bhagirathi just for improving the level of water in the Hooghly without in 
anyway improving the chances of a through route. 

(57.o. Patna as the major river port on the Ganga and the water routes radiating 
from Patna.--On the main waterway route, the Ganga between Allahabad and Lalgola 
is .700 miles. But to the west of Buxar, the Ganga again becomes shallow. Hence, 
the position regarding navigation has been as noted below and this also brings out 
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the importance of Patna as the most important river port on the Ganga. Throughout 
this length between Lalgola and Allahabad the Ganga passes through rich regions 
which are industrialising rapidly and have been commercially important for ages. At 
Patna the Ganga is joined by the main tributaries like the Saryu, the (landalt, the Sonc, 
the Poonpoon and the Sonc Canal from Daudnagar. Moreover, the Ganga is navigable 
by large steamers only up to Patna. Patna is also an important point on the railway 
and the road system besides being a river port from which various waterways branch 
off. In spite of the Mokameh bridge, the importance of Patna as another important 
inter-link point between North and South Bihar is bound to continue. 

Throughout the present century the Joint Steamer Companies were running the 
Ganga Despatch Service with large steamers linking West Bengal with Bihar by 
navigating the Ganga up to Patna and providing transhipment for Bihar at Mokameh 
Ghat, Semariaghat and other places. From Patna (l)iglia) they were operating the 
Digha-Buxar and Digha-Barhaj (on the Saryu river) feeder services with steamers of 
shallower draught. 

From Patna, large and rich centres of industry and trade of the Uttar Pradesh 
are linked by means of country craft transportation. In this way Patna is linked 
with Allahabad (332 miles) and with Bahramghat (200 miles). Links are established 
with Kanpur, Lucknow and other places through Allahabad and Bahramghat. 

67.4. The (Umga-Teesta-BraJma-bv&fat link. — The Ganga-Brahmaputra Water Trans¬ 
port Board has been considering the question of linking the Ganga with the Brahma¬ 
putra through the Teesta for an all-India direct water route without passing through 
Pakistan. The scheme is likely to require a large capital expenditure and not much is 
being heard further about it. But it would be a very important scheme for inter¬ 
linking all the eastern states of India if the two missing links, the one between the 
Hooghly and the Ganga and the other between the Ganga and the Brahmaputra 
through the Teesta are established. For the present, traffic for Assam on the Ganga 
has got to be transhipped at Ylaniharighat to the rail. 

67.5. (laruja as a waterway for heal traffic. —Apart from serving as the main line 
of inland waterways, the Ganga has got numerous bank to bank services and short 
run services by country boats. Apart from 54 large ghats there are numerous small 
ones. Moveover, as already noted, the numerous rivers joining Ganga from north and 
south are like branch and feeder transport lines linking the interior of the districts 
with the towns on the Ganga. We know how important the daily traffic between 
Patna and other places north of tlv Ganga and Marufganj in Patna City, an important 
market served by country boats and linking it with the interior areas of the Tirlmt 
districts is. The Ganga Brahmaputra Water Transport Board has been taking steps 
to develop this link. 

68. The Saryu,. —The Saryu river which joins the Ganga near Patna was one of 
the feeder steamer routes of the Joint Steamer Companies up to Barlmj. This river is 
always busy with country boat traffic linking Saran with the important ports upto 
Lalgola and for traffic across the river with Shahabad and Uttar Pradesh districts. 
The Ganga-Brahmaputra Water Transport Board has given a high priority to the 
development of this route. 

60. Other rivers. —The oi lier rivers of the State are not suitable for powered crafts 
except that a survey may reveal how far and exactly in what seasons they may be 
profitably navigated by means of tugs and barges. It is possible that certain lower 
stretches of the large number of the feeders of the Ganga can be utilised more 
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successfully. In any case, there are large stretches of these feeder rivers which are 
very imjtori.ml for commercial navigation f>y counlry crafts of different designs and 
equally so for employment values. 

70. Tin fhntditb and other river*. --This river is navigable 1 hroughmit (he year by 
100 maun l boats and by very miich larger ones when the water level is higher. 
The Malii and the Daha are navigable only during the rains as they are purely 
rainy season rivers. The Baghmuti. the Ivamala. the Balan and the Burlii Gandak rivers 
as also the Kosi are navigable fur eerlain long stretches all the year round. 

71. The river* of Soulli Bihar. —From the.southern districts of the State the Ganga 
is join 'd !>y Durgawati. the Shuara. the Kao. the Dlioha and the Sone rivers to the 
west, of Patna. Tim streams joining the Ganga east of Patna are the Pooiipoou and 

the Pludgu. 

72. The rirrr iron.*portal-ion crafts. —Broadly the vehicles for transportation by 
rivers may be divided into the powered and the noil-powered crafts. But even more 
useful would be a classification according to the draught. Thus while large steamers 
as well as the tugs of barges are powered crafts, the latter can sail in shallow 
channels as well. We may classify the river crafts in the following way :— 

(a) Steamers of the large and medium size. The Joint Steamer Companies used 
large steamers for the Ganga Despatch Service between Rajinahal and 
Digha arid then smaller ones for the Digha-Buxar and Digha-Barhaj 
feeder services. 

(h) Powered tugs and barges. 

(c) Country boats of large and medium size njito 100 tons carrying capacity 

drawing six feet of water. 

(d) Smaller boats of f> tons capacity drawing two feet of water. 

7:5. Through steamer service in Bihar .—The Joint Steamer Services had been doing 
useful work, but had not been taking interest in developing the service for a decade 
before closing their business in 1958. One of the reasons was that the scope for their 
activities was greater in East Pakistan. Secondly, the missing link between the Ganga 
and the Hoog.dy rivers has been a very serious handicap to the Galcutta-Bihar 
traffic which might account for most of the through river traffic. Now that the old 
steamer service has been closed it is for consideration in what form the gap is to be filled 
up. A few months ago, the West Bengal Government sanctioned the construction of 
a canal link for diverting water from the Ganga 1 o the Bbagirathi at Bishwanathpur 
in Mnrshidabad district. But th is scheme is mean I only for increasing the supply of 
water in the Hooghly. It is, however, obvious that the bold step of opening up the 
small stretch of silted channel at the headwater of the Bhagirathi is necessary 
both for Bengal and Bihar. If this scheme materialises the Ganga-Bhagirathi navi¬ 
gation route would become a very valuable complement to the rail and road traffic. 
It would necessitate more intensive conservancy service to keep the river channels 
open, but this would be necessary to a lesser extent, even if the tug and barge 
system is adopted. The latest estimate of the steamer traffic is that it handled only 
50 per cent of the long distance traffic, and the rest, was carried by country boats. 
We have not been able to g t complete figures of traffic of all the agencies of the 
Joint Steamer Companies. But taking the figures of the Digha agency stations and 
adding 40 per cent, which was the accommodation allotted for the Monghyr agency 
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stations, it has been estimated that the steamers carried the following maundage of 
imports and exports in certain years: — 


Year. 

Maimds of ex ports 
and imports of 
Dig!)a agency 
(in lakh). 

Maunds of exports 
and imports of 
Diglia and 
Monghyr agency 
(in lakh). 

1930 

10.22 

27.05 

1938 

43.78 

Not available. 

1939 

33.48 

50.80 

1945 

13.04 

22.73 

1947 

23.70 

38.00 


As the barge navigation scheme of the Ganga Brahmaputra Water Trausjiort 
Board is still in the experimental stage, it is not possible for us to liud out the 
ultimate magnitude of the enterprise, the volume of traffic which it is likely to 
handle and the employment which would be generated. In 1957, the first experiment 
was being made with units of three 125 ton barges and a diesel tug with a carrying 
capacity of 400 tons per unit. Taking into account the volume of traffic carried by 
the Joint Steamer Companies, the estimate that it was only 50 per cent of tire long 
distance traffic, and finally considering the growth in industrialisation, constructional 
activities, level of consumption and targets of agricultural production, we feel justified 
in holding that the country boats have got a great scope for transportation and 
employment in both construction and operations. 

74. Kinds of employment in river naviyalion .-—The development of river transportation 
in any form would necessitate the provision of important overheads which were also 
pointed out by Mr. Otto Popper. These are summarised below :— 

(а) Provision of Ghat or river port f vililies. There were 54 such ghat# of the 

more important class and the number would increase with increase in 
traffic and the development of approach roads linking ghats with the rail-* 
heads and roads. Mr. Popper rightly observed that in view of cheap 
labour, costly mechanical appliances like cranes, etc., would not be necessary 
here but landing facilities should be provided. 

(б) In case of a revival of service by powered crafts, a pilotage service and the 

employment of markers, snagmen and lightsmen would bo necessary. 

(c) ltivor conservancy would be necessary in every case. 

(d) The development of navigation by powered crafts, whether steamers or 

barges, workshops would create employment for skilled and educated 
persons. 

(c) The development of large scale transportation on rivers by powered crafts 
would require the provision of pontoon moorings, warehouses and other 
facilities which would require the employment of skilled workers. 

(/) The services of steamers require skilled personnel of drivers, cleaners, tandails, 
sukanis, saraugs, masters and other deck and engine room crew. Similar 
personnel trained in a different technique would be required for the barge 
services. 

{g) The services of a large number of porters for leading and discharge work and 
of trucks and bullock carts for terminal services would be called for. 
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75. The place of the country boats in the transportation system. —We have already 
pointed out the reasons for believing that the volume of low grade traffic generated 
by our economic growth may not be coped with fully by the powered crafts. This 
is expected to happen both on account of the increasing demand, as noted, as well 
as on account of the limitations on the supply of powered craft. Moreover, the long 
tradition of the construction of boats and their operations on long routes right down 
to Goaluudo before the Partition is an asset which we should conserve and utilise in 
view of the employment situation in the country. 

So while the Ganga-Brahmaputra Water Transport Board has been mainly emphasing 
the development of powered shallow draft barges common in West Europe, we wish 
to point out the necessity and value of developing the small enterprises in transporta¬ 
tion by country boats. We have noted how the river stretches are of various degrees 
of navigability for various periods in the year and according to various types of 
crafts. We tried to draw up an account of the standard types of country crafts, 
but we found that they vary so much from place to place that any detailed account 
would take up much space. The broad principle is that each locality has evolved 
its own type adapted to the local conditions for local traffic while there are certain 
standard types for through traffic in deep waters. Broadly, we find that 5-ton boats 
can draw as little as 2 feet of water while a 100-ton boat would require at least 
6 feet of water. We are giving below the economic analysis of a few selected types 
of boats. 

76. Economics of the country boats. —The subject examined in this paragraph calls 
for more data than we have got and also a closer examination of the figures of the 
prices or costs of boats as well as of ioadability and mileage performance. 

We find that the smaller crafts are of 2 tons, 5 tons, 10 tons 'and 20 tons capa¬ 
city. The price ranges from Rs. 800 to Its. 1,200 depending on the size. The smaller 
crafts of 5 tons or 140 maunds capacity are ubiquitous like the bullock-cart, can 
navigate in shallow waters even two feet deep and may be managed by two persons. 

Old records of the first half of the last century mention boats which were 120 
loot by 2 feet plying between Calcutta and Allahabad. Even now what are known 
as the Bhor and Hala boats in Bengal carry 1,500 to 2,000 maunds and require at 
least 6 feet of water. Any standard 100-ton capacity boat requires 6 feet of water 
to navigate in. 


We may refer to the war-time experience of the construction of a new type of 
boats known as landing crafts •which were built in Bihar for the army in large 
numbers. They were very carefully and scientifically planned as types suitable for 
diverse conditions. It is for consideration if these types should be re-examined for 
their merits for transportation purposes. They ranged in size from 187' x 38' 0" X 7'6" 
to 152' x 29' x S' 6" and were rated at 372 to 590 tons capacity. 

The boats usually operating in the Ganga are of three types. The large ones are 
49' 6 " 18' x 4' 6" costing about its. 4,000 and require a crew of 6 persons. These 
are able to carry a pay load of eleven hundred maunds. The medium ones are 
39'xS' 3"x3' 9", costing about Rs. 1,400, require a crew of about 4 and carry 
proportionately less load. The smallest boats are 25'6"x9'xl' 10.5" in size, can be 
manned by 2 persons and cost proportionately less to build. 

77. The ton-mile capacity of the boats. —It has been found that the country boats 
can travel on an average 10 miles a day, taking downstream and upstream journey 
together and can work for 20 days in a month. Thus each craft is capable of 
covering 200 miles a month and 2,400 miles in the year. Thus on average 100 top 
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boat is capable of performing 2,40,000 ton-miles or one-fourth million ton-miles in 
a year while a 1,100 maund (about 40 tons) boat would account for 96,000 ton-miles 
in a year. 

78. The class of traffic handled by the waterways. —We have not been able to get 
any reliable statistics of the commodities transported by the river crafts. It has, 
however, been gathered that they consist mainly of the following commodities :— 

(i) Foodgrains, 

(ii) Bamboo and timber, 

(in) Salt, 

( iv) Straw and fodder, 

( v ) Sugar and gur, 

(vi) Jute, 

(vii) Coal, 

(viii) Stone chips, 

(ix) Sand, cement, and lime, 

(x) Hides and skins, 

(xi) Machinery, 

(xii) Iron and steel goods, 

(xiii) Hollow ware and utensils, 

(xiv) Goats, cows, buffaloes and other animals, 

(xv) Fruits, vegetables, onion, garlic and other spices, and 

(xvi) Dairy produce. 

The list would clearly show that some of the commodities like fruits, fresh vege¬ 
tables and dairy produce are transported only for short distance or as bank to bank 
traffic. Other commodities are carried over long distances. It is usual to wait for 
the rainy season when the smaller rivers become navigable to transport large 
quantities of coal, sand and timber to the interior villages. 

79. Training in river navigation. —The State Department of Labour had prepared 
a scheme for starting a well-equipped training institution for powered craft personnel as 
early as 1950 in view of the fact that most of the personnel of the steamer 
companies were Pakistani nationals and the scheme was also expected to increase the 
scope for the employment of educated persons. The scheme had to be dropped later on 
for want of funds. But it has been considered every now and then thereafter and has 
also been endorsed by the Educated Unemployment Sub-Committee. In some prece¬ 
ding sections we have tried to show the importance of Patna as the most important 
river port of Eastern India on the Ganga. We, therefore, recommend that the scheme 
of starting a training institution for fleet personnel be re-examined in the light of the 
requirements for navigation by the special type of crafts which is being experimented 
with by the Ganga-Brahmaputra Water Transport Board. We have already indicated 
the kinds of personnel which would be required for organised river navigation enter¬ 
prises. 

80. Encouragement to the country boat enterprises. —No organised training facilities 
are called for for those manning the country boats. There are families and classes 

39 Lab.—35. 
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of people who are traditionally engaged in the business and the children grow up in 
the trade by practical experience. 

The industry of boat building, however, deserves encouragement. A scientific 
examination of the traditional types may be desirable. 

Again, in South India powered country boats are coming into use. The ton-mile 
capacity of the boats is enhanced enormously by mechanisation and many kinds of 
traffic which avoid the traditional crafts on aocount of their slow speed are coming 
to them. They provide valuable employment to small capitalists and those engaged 
as workers in river navigation. It has been ascertained that powered boats of 25' X12 X10 
to 20' x 8'x 8' sizes are in general use and cost rupees five thousand to rupees four 
thousand for fully equipped vehicles including the engine. 

81. Control of the ghats and the ferries .—Following the recommendations of Mr. Otto 
Popper, we have already emphasised the need of developing the river ports and of 
the loading, unloading and mooring facilities required. For this reason we have got 
to make some specific recommendations for the control of the ghats and the ferries 
without which all developments would be held up. 

The existing system is that the smaller ferries or ghats are settled with contractors 
by the District Boards and the larger ones by the District Magistrates. The small 
private ferries controlled by the Zamindars have now come to the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment after the abolition of Zamindari. 

Our enquiries confirm the results of the investigations of the Labour Department 
which collected data for the Mitra Committee in 1957. It is surprising that the old 
system of settlement with contractors, who are in many cases pure rentier, collecting 
profits without discharging any functions is still continuing. While many of the con¬ 
tractors maintain river crafts for ferry service, sub-letting the contract in whole or 
split up into parts is quite common. The most important task of maintaining ghats 
[ and landing places is not only not done at all but the existence of the contract 
system prevents the Government from feeling any sense of responsibility for the work. 
Moreover, the collection of tolls from private boats even when no service is rendered 
at all puts a needless and discouraging burden on all the boat traffic passing through the 
zones of the contractors. Thus except for the provision of some crafts which account 
for rather a limited service only, the system is exactly like the farming out of mahals 
or sources of revenue which was introduced here alongwith the Zamindari system by 
the East India Company. We recommend that the entire system be reconsidered 
with a view to place the responsibility for developing the river transport facilities on 
the Government. 

82. Registration of country crafts .—We are not averse to a system of registration of 
all country boats generally used for commercial purposes with exemption from any 
fee for those used for purely local purposes like the bullock-carts engaged in farm 
work. In order to prevent illegal exactions and also to secure more detailed infor¬ 
mation, we recommend the issue of free registration tokens to the latter category of 
boats. The argument is that if the Government are to take up the subject of 
encouraging the business of operation and building of country river crafts and of develop¬ 
ing the river port facilities, they should have adequate statistical data. Moreover, for the 
benefits extended, a moderate annual fee would not be burdensome, and may even 

mean a relief, in view of the tolls levied by the ferry contractors. 

83. Employment in transportation by country craft .—We have noted how the Census 
figure of those engaged in transportation by water appears to be inadequate even 
though it included the employees on the powered vehicles. No other figures are available. 
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But an approximation may be worked out on the basis of the estimate that the 
Joint Steamer Companies were carrying only about 50 per cent of the river traffic on 
long routes. In 1947, these steamers carried about 38 lakh maunds of goods. The 
deterioration in their service must have inhibited traffic to some extent and would 
transfer part of it to rail, truck and country boats to the extent of the availability 
of these facilities. Taking this figure of 38 lakh maunds as a basis we may calculate 
that on the stretch of 500 miles between Lalgola and Allahabad, each country craft 
of 100 tons would be covering 200 miles in the month or 2,400 miles in a year or 
would roughly have a turnover of 6 times in the year. This is based on the estimate, 
already given, of navigation at the rate of 10 miles a day for 20 days in the month or 
200 miles in the year. Hence each 100-ton boat would account for a load of 500 tons 
or 14,000 maunds in the year. Thus an annual traffic of about 38 lakh maunds would 
account for the employment of about 271 one-hundred-ton boats employing a crew of 
about 1,600. This number would be employed in addition to the much larger volume 
of employment on the smller crafts in bank to bank or short run traffie. 



CHAPTER Xtl. 

EMPLOYMENT IN COMMERCE AND SERVICE. 


1. The place of commerce and services and their economic f unctions. —We Lave exa¬ 
mined employment in the Primary and Secondary Sectors of the economy separately. 
We saw that the nature of the functions performed by transportation, power and 
water supply is such as to justify a separate eonsiieration owing to their being the 
overheads of the entire economy. We noted in this connection that commerce performs 
a similar overhead servicing by connecting the producers of raw materials with the 
manufacturers and the manufacturers with the consumers and the monetary and banking 
system provides the service of transporting value along with other functions. Then 
there are the economic functionaries who do not produce any material goods but 
render direct services like lawyers, teachers, etc. Similarly, those who are employed 
by the Suate in administration render various kinds of services to the community 
which do not pass through the price system but constitute the social overheads. After 
having considered the public utilities and other economic overheads in the last chapter 
we may now examine the employment position in commerce and services. 

2. Commerce and Services in the Census Divisions 6,8 and 9.—These classes of occupa¬ 
tions are accounted for in the Divisions 6, 8 and 9 of the Census and they account 
for a very large proportion of the total of employment in the non-agricultural activities. 
Thus we find that in Bihar (according to the Census of 1951 before the transfer of 
certain areas to West Bengal), out of the total of 16.16 lakh persons (male and female, 
rural and urban) in all non-agricultural occupations, 3.76 lakh were accounted for in 
Commerce in Division 6 while 1.12 lakh were in Division 8 in Public Administration, 
Medical and Teaching professions and 4.35 lakh were in other services, making a total 
of over 9 23 lakh. 

3. Employment in Division Sin Public Administration, Health and Teaching services .— 
There has been a cons.durable increase in all these social overheads since the year of 
the Census. Employment in Public Administration increases with the increasing func¬ 
tions of the Governments in a welfare and service state even apart from the eraploy- 
mj.it i t t!u stit ■ e it jrpr'.sjs vvhij t we arj nrt co isid)fi tg hre. Smitation is a service 
organised through state efforts while teaching and medical services are rendered through 
the state as well as d.r tctly through private channels. All these constitute social over¬ 
heads, and although they have an indirect economi; value, their magnitude is 
determined by the level of national income which has got to support them and pay for 
them. The expenditures on them constitute social consumption. 

4. Employment inCommerce and Services in Divisions 6 and 9.—Employment in these 
two spheres takes place through private enterprise and the price system In 1951, the 
total employment in these two was of 8.11 lakh persons. This large percentage out of 
the total of 16.16 lakh persons in the entire non-agricultural sector is explained by the 
facts that, firstly, these occupations constitute the servicing of the large number of 
consumers equal to the total population, and secondly, this servicing cannot be organised 
on a large centralised scale because ultimately each consumer or the consumer family 
has got to be attended to separately. Thirdly, the volume of consumer servicing 
increases not only with the growth of population but also with the growth of income 
and of the diversification of consumer goods and services. In this connection it may 
be noted that even though the development and modernisation of the economy which 
accounts for increase in income and diversification of goods and services also leads to 
large scale wholesaling and large scale retailing by chain stores, departmental stores 
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and mail order stores, there is also air increase in the number of small self-employed 
middlemen. 

The fact is that the ultimate objective of all production of goods is to reach the 
consumer and there are many economic functions which have got to be performed for 
it after the mere manufacturing processes have been completed. The extent of these 
services is brought out by the fact that on the average, transportation, wholesaling 
and reta iling add as much as or even more than 100 per cent to the cost of producing 
or manufacturing commodities. JSTor is this feature of a large number of persons being 
engaged in the auxiliary services besides manufacturing a peculiarity of a backward 
economy. Even in the U. S. A., out of the entire non-agricultural workers, 13.76 mil¬ 
lions were engaged in manufacturing against 36 millions in the tertiary sector. 

5. The rate of growth of employment in Commerce and Services. —We have not as yet 
collected any accurate data to establish the correlation between the growth of income 
and the resultant increase in employment in commerce and services. The Planning 
Commission accepted the formula that to the employment calculated as generated direc¬ 
tly by the investments, 52 per cent should be added for increase in employment in 
commerce. We believe that there is need for some investigations in selected localities, 
urban and rural, to establish the rate at which growth in income and consumption 
calls for and supports the servicing of the economy by trade and commerce. There is 
generally a limit beyond which the ordinary family shop cannot cope with the task 
of serving an increasing number of customers. Moreover, even before this limit is 
reached for the existing shops, there are persons on the look out as new entrants as a 
market becomes richer or new centres of activity and population grow. The very 
fact of a low standard of living enables a larger number of persons to be self-employed 
in petty trading than would be possible otherwise and constitutes a relief to the labom- 
force in the transitional stage. 

6. Classes of the employment examined in this chapter. —We see that the employ¬ 
ments considered in this chapter do not constitute a homogenous class. However, 
they may be arranged in three distinct categories :— 

(1) Employment in the administrative services of the State and of the subsidiary 

authorities like the Local Bodies. 

(2) Employment and self-employment in commercial and servicing establishments 

like wholesale and retail shops, restaurants, servicing workshops, etc. 

(3) Employment in rendering services directly as by teachers, lawyers, medical 

men, other consultants, priests, domestic servants, etc. 

7. Employment in commerce and personal servicing. —The Census tables of Divisions 
6 and 9 of the non-agricultural occupations are reproduced below. It may be 
noted that employment in the teaching and medical professions is not included in 
these Divisions and are accounted for in Division 8 along with employment in Public 
Administration which has been considered later on. The number of independent or self- 
employed men and women is given in the last two columns. 
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TABLE 61. 

The 1951 Census Statistics of Employment in Commerce and Services. 


Division and Sub-division . 


Total. 


Employers. 

Employees. 

Independent workers. 












Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Female-?. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

8. Total of Commerce . . 

Total 

301,569 

74,427 

375,996 

26,695 

7,071 

36,773 

0,365 

238,101 

60,991 


Rural . . 

188,556 

53,997 

242,553 

17,511 

4,453 

20,888 

4,250 

150,157 

45,294 


Urban 

113,013 

20,430 

133,443 

9,184 

2,618 

15,885 

2,115 

87,944 

15,697 

6.0. Retail Trade other- 

Total . . 

118,581 

27,984 

146,565 

9,428 

3,148 

13,798 

2,914 

95,355 

21,922 

wise unclassified. 

Rural . . 

74,713 

20,188 

94,901 

6,173 

1,999 

7,756 

2,058 

60,784 

16,131 


Urban 

43,468 

7,796 

51,264 

3,255 

1,149 

6,042 

856 

34,571 

5,791 

0.1. Retail Trade in Food 

- Total . 

120,115 

34,065 

154,180 

9,497 

2,151 

12,225 

2,221 

98,393 

29,693 

stuffs. 

Rural . . 

77,253 

24,570 

101,823 

6,634 

1,309 

7,280 

] ,411 

63,339 

21,850 


Urban 

42,862 

9,495 

52,357 

2,863 

842 

4,945 

810 

35,054 

7,843 

6.2. Retail trade in Fuel 

Total . . 

10,595 

5,069 

15,664 

1,271 

704 

1,498 

500 

7,826 

3,865 

and Petrol. 

Rural .. 

7,685 

4,218 

11,883 

1,138 

620 

1,230 

312 

5,297 

3,286 


Urban 

2,930 

851 

3,781 

133 

84 

268 

188 

2,529 

579 

6.3. Retail Trade in Textil e Total . 

25,774 

4,570 

30,344 

2,710 

690 

3,402 

529 

19,662 

3,351 

and Leather Goods. 

Rural . . 

14,576 

3,166 

17,742 

1,510 

357 

1,740 

387 

11,326 

2,442 


Urban 

11,198 

1,404 

12,602 

1,200 

333 

1,662 

162 

8,336 

909 

6.4. Wholesale Trade in 

Total . 

9,385 

914 

10,299 

1,226 

175 

1,593 

51 

6,566 

688 

Food stuffs. 

Rural . 

4,384 

687 

5,071 

673 

133 

802 

36 

2,909 

518 


Urban 

5,001 

227 

5,228 

553 

42 

791 

15 

3,657 

170 

6.6. Wholesale Trade in 

Total 

7,611 

883 

8,494 

1,328 

87 

1,226 

85 

5,057 

711 

Commodities other 
than Food-stuff's. 

Rural .. 

5,082 

667 

5,749 

993 

25 

690 

40 

3,399 

602 


Urban 

2,529 

216 

2,745 

335 

62 

536 

45 

1,6'8 

109 

6.6. Real Estate 

Total . . 

3,737 

461 

4,198 

706 

95 

1,976 

42 

1,055 

324 


Rural . . 

1,147 

98 

1,245 

152 

2 

772 

3 

223 

93 


Urban 

2,590 

363 

2,953 

554 

93 

1,204 

39 

832 

231 

6.7. Insurance 

Total . . 

912 

35 

947 

14 

13 

470 

3 

428 

19 


Rural . . 

484 

23 

507 

4 

1 

325 

3 

155 

19 


Urban 

428 

12 

440 

10 

12 

145 


273 


6.8. Money-lending, Ban- 

Total 

4,859 

446 

5,305 

516 

8 

685 

20 

3,759 

418 

king and other Fina¬ 
ncial Business. 

Rural . . 

3,252 

380 

3,632 

234 

7 

293 

20 

2,725 

353 


Urban 

1,607 

66 

1,673 

281 

1 

292 

•• 

1,034 

65 
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TABLE 62. 

The 1951 Census Statistics os Employment in Commerce and Services. 


Division and Sub-Division 



Total. 


Employers 


Employees. 

Independent workers. 


Male;. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

MaleB. 

Females. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

9. Total of Services not 

Total . 

359,9)8 

75,241 

435,399 

7,771 

1.500 

243,679 

43,227 

108,508 

30,514 

elsewhere specified. 

Rural . . 

214,227 

55,176 

269,403 

5,087 

1,287 

128,434 

29,894 

80,706 

23,995 


Urban 

145,731 

20,005 

165,793 

2,684 

213 

115,245 

13,333 

27,802 

6,519 

9.0. Services otherwise Total 

194,610 

30,041 

224,651 

3,767 

957 

159,399 

22,719 

31,444 

6,365 

unclassified. 


Rural . . 

116,270 

25,249 

141,519 

3,591 

881 

88,780 

18,945 

23,899 

5,423 


Urban 

78,340 

4,792 

83,132 

176 

76 

70,619 

3,774 

7,545 

942 

9.1. Domestic Services 

Total . . 

67,037 

22,987 

99,024 

.0 

25 

58,968 

18,704 

8,064 

4,268 


Rural . . 

36,589 

13,388 

19,977 

jU 5 

23 

29,345 

9,714 

7,239 

3,049 


Urban 

30,448 

9,599 

40,047 



29,623 

8,990 

825 

609 

9.2. Barbers and Beauty- 

Total .. 

28,543 

5,341 

33,884 

744 

118 

3,383 

368 

24,416 

4,855 

Shop. 


Rural . 

23,934 

4,647 

28,581 

564 

115 

2,453 

348 

20,917 

4,184 


Urban 

4,009 

694 

5,303 

180 

3 

930 

20 

3,499 

671 

9.3. Laundries and 

Total . 

19,369 

10,589 

29,958 

750 

173 

1,594 

616 

17,025 

9,801 

Laundry Services. 


Rural . . 

14,697 

8,365 

23,062 

449 

136 

1,066 

419 

13,182 

7,810 


Urban 

4,672 

2,221 

6,896 

301 

37 

528 

196 

3,843 

1,991 

9.4. Hotels, Restaurants 

Total . 

5,068 

1,279 

6,347 

872 

7 

3,100 

124 

1,096 

1,148 

and Eating Houses. 


Rural . 

1,029 

143 

1,172 

60 

1 

457 

38 

512 

104 


Urban 

4,03'' 

1,138 

5,175 

812 

6 

2,648 

86 

684 

1,044 

9.5 Recreation Services 

Total 

4,702 

1,815 

6,517 

219 

71 

1,562 

366 

2,921 

1,378 


Rural . 

2,801 

927 

3,728 

117 

28 

763 

148 

1,921 

751 


Urban 

1,901 

888 

2,789 

102 

4‘i 

79S 

218 

1,000 

627 

9.6. Legal and Business 

Total . . 

20,240 

123 

20,363 

812 

6 

13,285 

53 

6,143 

64 

Services. 


Rural . . 

6,337 

87 

6,424 

64 

6 

4,218 

36 

2,056 

45 


Urban 

13,903 

36 

13,939 

748 


9,067 

17 

4,088 

19 

9.7. Arts, Letters and 

Total 

1,355 

71 

1,426 

142 

42 

309 

18 

904 

11 

Journalism. 


Rural . 

351 

7 

358 

7 


47 


297 

7 


Urban 

1,004 

64 

1,068 

135 

42 

262 

18 

607 

4 

9.8. Religious, Charitable 

Total . 

19,034 

2,995 

22,029 

460 

101 

2,079 

260 

16,496 

2,634 

and Welfare Services. 


Rural . . 

12,219 

2,363 

14,582 

230 

95 

1,305 

246 

10,684 

2,022 


Urban 

6,815 

332 

7,447 

230 

6 

774 

14 

5,811 

612 
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S. Employment in retail trade. In the Census tables which have been reproduced 
we grid the total number of men and women engaged in retail trade according to 
Sub-Divisions 6.0. 6.1, 6.2 and 6.3 to be 3,46,753. To this number may be added 
2.244 men and women who run eating houses and self-employed workers in Sub- 
13.vision 9.4. There are other categories of self-employed men and women who have 
been accounted for separately, but partly belong to this category of persons engaged 
in petty trading. We are not tabulating these here separately, but it may be noted 
that most of the persons returned as independent workers in the Sub-Divisions 
accounting for wood-cutters and those engaged in collection of forest produce, 
those engaged in fishing, those employed in some of the food industries, and in 
beverages (toddy tapping and selling), in tobacco ( bidi ), even in cotton textile and 
wearing apparel industries (tailors), in footwear and other leather goods industries, in 
smithy, in the manufacture of bullock carts or wheels, in brick-making, in furniture 
making, and in a large number of other hand trades or crafts in Divisions 0 to 5 
are their own manufacturers and retailers. Thus, in aggregate petty trading, and 
specially self-employment in it provides a large and growing volume of employ¬ 
ment for small persons and is a great soc'a! safety valve. 

9. Large enterprises in Commerce. —Sub-D'visions 6.4 and 6.5 give the number of 
wholesalers in food-stuff as 10,299 and in other commodities as 8.494 respectively. 
These are large and medium capitalist enterprises and access to them is rather 
restricted. In the West, the wholesalers are financially strong and often in so strong 
a position as to dictate terms to the manufacturers. In India, with short supplies 
of most commodities, their position is not strong. 

In an advanced economy, retail trade also is highly capitalised. With the growth 
of income and standard of living and with the increasing variety of goods, the 
consumers look for a higher standard of servicing from the retailers of all classes. 
The assortment of goods stocked tends to grow and larger and larger investments 
for stock-in-trade are required. Even the servicing like those given by tailors, 
laundrymen, hotel-keepers, etc., tends to get more elaborate and out of the reach of 
the petty retailer. All this, however, generally leaves the scope for the petty trader 
very much as before even in the advanced countries on account of the large volume 
of consumer expenditure. 

One conclusion which we draw from this trend of the economy is that while the 
petty trades which we have considered w'ould not be suitable for educated persons, 
there is considerable scope for enterprising youngmen to enter the expanding sphere 
of capitalist retail trade in which they can begin in a modest way, live modestly 
and plough back the earnings into the business. The career of most of the giant, 
large and moderate firms and houses in the West began in this way and they grew 
up with the growth of the economy. Many of them passed on later from trade to 
manufacture or to finance and banking. Others expanded their business and established 
large Departmental Stores, Chain Stores and Mail order business. Moreover, co¬ 
operative and quasi-government trading provide scope for employment of educated 
persons in various capacities and also impart training in managerial work. 

10. The importance of the self-employing sector and prospects of further employment 
in Commerce .—In all backward but free economies, there is a large volume of self- 
employed or independent workers. Most of them are engaged in humble residual 
occupations. But we have examined elsewhere how this sector is important from 
economic and social points of view. Although we are again referring to it in this 
chapter on the tertiary sector, it cuts across the entire economy, embracing agri¬ 
culture and primary industries, the secondary sector and, most of all, the tertiary 
sector. Out of the total of 127.1 lakh of the economically active population in 1951, 
about 81 lakh were self employed owner and tenant cultivators while a large number 
of the agricultural labourer class numbering 28.6 lakh also were partly self-employed 
Of the 16.16 lakh of persons engaged in all industries and services, 7,57 lakh were 
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self-employed or independent workers. To a great extent it is a residual class. In an 
economy of large scale mechanised production it would tend to be replaced largely by 
wage earners. But in the transitional stage the number of this class would tend to 
increase for reasons given below. Ifc ia believed that the increase in the per capita 
income of the people as a whole, the growth of urban population and the trend of 
diversification of the economy would induce an appreciable increase in the volume of 
self-employment in the non-agricultural sector. The scope can be illustrated by 
citing some comparative figures. Thus taking only one Division of the Census 
statistics of non-agricultural occupations, we find that whereas the percentage of the 
economically active persons in commerce and transport in West Bengal was 9.3 and 
8.0, in Bombay 7.2 and 2.2, in Bihar it was only 3.4 and 0.7 respectively. 
Looking into further details we find, for example, that there was only one fisherman 
serving 538 families in rural and 180 in urban areas, one tailor serving 55 families 
in urban and 408 families in rural areas, one road transport operator for 25 families 
in urban and 513 families in rural areas, one washerman for 84 families in urban 
and 311 families in rural areas. Similar ratios may be worked out for other specific 
trades and occupations. It is clear that any progress which is registered by the 
economy of the country would tend to expand the scope for self-employment by 
stimulating the demand for services rendered by them to the consumers. 

An examination of the transitional stages of a backward economy working its way 
up brings out an important feature of the growth which has got a useful lesson for 
us in connection with the subject of this Chapter. In a stagnant and backward 
economy which has been relatively free for some decades from the Malthusian natural 
ohecks on the growth of population but has not grown economically, a stagnant 
pool of unemployed and under-employed population subsisting on a sub-margiral 
standard of living is created. The effects of the first step of growth are that this 
stagnant pool of labour is stirred into job or employment awareness by the example 
and emulation of those few who get into jobs. But it takes a considerable time 
before any large section of the people gets employment in the more remunerative 
industrial, commercial and administrative services. Meanwhile, the slow growth of the 
economy, of employment and of national income tends to increase consumer expenditure 
and to create avenues for the petty trader, vendor, eating-house keepers, road-side 
enterpriser, etc., and provides economically and socially very valuable accommodation 
for those who enter the labour market as a result of the first step of progress trans¬ 
mitting their jerks, however feeble to the entire economy. 

11. The necessity of a positive policy for stimulating self-employment in the non- 
agricultural sector .—The State has a highly liberal policy for the welfare of the factory 
workers. Efforts are being intensified to help the agricultural labourers. The small 
enterprises in fabrication are also receiving the required stimulus and support 
through various measures of financial help, technical advice and guidance and facilities 
for marketing. It is urged that the number of the self-employed persons in the 
other Divisions of the occupational tables and the scope for further expansion in them 
call for a positive policy of patronising all these occupations not embraced within 
the scheme of aids of different kinds from the State. Their social values have 
already been explained. It is recommended that steps may be taken to see that 
those occupations which are not so far covered by the measures of aid or patronage 
of the State receive due consideration. Even apart from any positive measure, there 
is quite a lot to be done to free them from many administrative disabilities imposed 
legally or illegally on them. Details of some of these disabilities have been collected 
by the Committee which show that much useful work for helping them can be undertaken 
without any additional expenditure by the State. The impact of the actual adminis¬ 
tration of the Sales Tax, of the Shops and Establishment Act, of various measures 
for hygienic control, etc., deserve attention. One great weakness of the small 
self-employed persons is his extreme individualism and it is expected that the spirit 
of associative action may be fostered among them. They may be freed from petty 
39 Lab.—56. 
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vexations by the administration in other ways. All these measures would be com¬ 
patible with any measures for the control of the activities in the interest of the 
Bocioty and the consumer, and may even help the small self-employed. For example, 
a constructive and sympathetic enforcement of the hygienic measures on the small 
hotels, restaurants and eating-houses is more likely to increase their popularity and 
business than to hinder them. The road-side vendors and the itinerant 
tradesmen may be guided into plying their trade with a proper civic sense of not 
blocking the foot-paths or roads. The green-grocers who start their work transporting 
their ware in the early hours of the morning may be helped by tho provision of a 
larger number of market places. There are numerous other lines on which self- 
employment can be stimulated, the details of which may be looked into. 

12. Employment in the Administrative Services, Health and Education .—The statistics 
on these are contained in Division 8 and its 9 Sub-Divisions in the Census tables of 
1931. 

Tho tables give the figures of employment in the State, Union and Local Body 
services as well as for independent workers in health and educational employment. 
There are reasons for believing that tho enumeration has not been accurate. However, 
we have got more upto date and accurate figures from the annual census of the 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics from 1952 and from the Employment Market 
Information Programme from 1958. It may be noted that the figures of employment 
in the state enterprises of the Union in Bihar like the railways, etc., are excluded 
both by the census and by ourselves as they have been accounted for separately in 
the Secondary Sector. 

TABLE 68. 

THE 1951 CENSUS STATISTICS OP EMPLOYMENT IN HEALTH, EDUCATION AND PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Total. Employers. Employees. Independent workers. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

DIVISION 8- 

-TOTAL 

OF HEALTH, 

EDUCATION AND PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION. 


Total 

97,407 

15,026 

1,12,433 

906 

235 

81,722 

11,400 

14,779 

8,325 

Rubai. .. 

48,957 

6,487 

55,444 

681 

109 

39,484 

4,477 

8,792 

1,901 

Ubban .. 

48,450 

8,539 

56,989 

225 

126 

42,238 

6,989 

6,987 

1,424 



Sub-division 8.1— Medical and 

Other 

Health Seb vices. 



Total 

20,065 

8,732 

28,797 

764 

219 

6,609 

5,384 

12,692 

3,129 

Rubai, .. 

11,474 

4,275 

15,749 

546 

103 

3,732 

2,416 

7,196 

1,766 

Ubban .. 

8,591 

4,457 

13,048 

218 

116 

2,877 

2,968 

6,496 

1,373 



Sub-division 8.2— 

Educational Services and 

Research. 



Total 

25,585 

3,752 

89,337 

111 

16 

23,907 

3,540 

1,567 

196 

Rubai, .. 

15,071 

1,796 

10,867 

106 

6 

13,881 

1,645 

1,084 

145 

Ubban .. 

10,514 

1,956 

12,470 

5 

10 

10,026 

1,895 

483 

51 




Sub-division 8-3 —Army, Navy and Aib Force. 



Total 

• . 




. • 





Rubai, .. 



.. 


.. 


.. 




Males. Females. 


Male;;, Females. Total. Males Females. Males. Female 


Urban . 
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TABLE 63.— concld. 


THE 1931 

CENSUS 

STATISTICS 

OF EMPLOYMENT IN i HEALTH, 
ADMINISTRATION-— concld. 

EDUCATION 

AND 

PUBLIC 



Total. 


Employers. 

Employees. Independent Workers. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Sub-Division 

8.4— Police (Other than Village Watchman). 



Total 

13,803 


13,803 

.. 

13,803 

•• 

•• 

• * 

Rural .. 

6,381 


6,381 

.. 

6,381 

- 

•• 

•• 

Urban .. 

7,422 

•• 

7,422 

• . 

7,422 

*» 

“ 

- 



Sub-Division 8.5.— Village Officers, Servants and Watchmen. 



Total 

7,720 


7,720 

31 

7,1&9 


520 

- 

Rural .. 

6,823 


6,825 

29 

6,284 


512 

•• 

Urban .. 

895 


895 

2 

88 i 

- 

8 

- 


Sub-Division 8.6.-- 

-Employees of Municipalities and Local Boards. 



Total 

3,444 

998 

4,442 

. . 

3,444 

998 

•a* 

- 

Rural -. 

1,278 

3(0 

1,58* 


1,278 

310 

- 

... 

Urban .. 

2,166 

688 

2,$5t 


2,166 

688 


- 



Sub-Division 8.7 

-Employees of State 

Government. 



Total 

17,548 

1,485 

19,033 


17,548 

1,485 

• •• 

mm 

RURAL . . 

6,656 

75 

5,731 

. . 

5,656 

75 

• • 

mzm 

Urban .. 

11,892 

1,410 

13,302 

.. 

11,892 

, a* <■* 

1,410 

• • 

mm 


Sub-Division.8.8.—Employees of the Union 

Government. 



Total 

9,145 

59 

9,204 

.. 

9,145 

59 


- 

RURAL . . 

2,182 

3) 

2,2.3 

.. 

2,'8? 

3j 


- 

Urban 

6,933 

28 

6,991: 

.. 

6,or,3 

28 


*• 


Sub-Division 8.9 — Employees of non-Indian 

Governments. 



Total 

97 


97 

.. 

97 

•• 



Rural 

90 


9o 


90 



* • 

Urban .. 

7 


*7 


7 



‘ * 


13. Employment in the Medical and Health Services and Profession .—In the Census 
tables Sub-Division 8.1 gives a total of 28,797 persons employed in Medical and Health 
Services and Profession. It includes the personnel under the Local Bodies, too, and 
is an omnibus total of registered medical practitioners, unregistered medical practitioners, 
compounders, nurses, midwives, vaccinators, dentists and other hospital staff, as well 
as those practising independently. But scavengers and persons in the sanitary services 
numbering in all 7,107 men and 6,478 women are counted separately in Sub-Division 5.7. 

An estimate based on the figures in the Civil Budget, 1958-59 gives the figure of 
6,505 (including 3,746 Grade IV employees) and 4,255 (including 2,551 Grade IV 
employees) in the Medical and Health services respectively of the State Government 
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during 1958-59. But no definite trend can be established. It can be clearly 
inferred that the number in these services has been increasing from year to year 
on account of the growth in the medical and sanitary services, expansion of hospitals 
and the opening of Development Blocks. The statement in the Chapter on Employ¬ 
ment of Educated Persons gives us the figures of the medical graduates passing each year, 
but we have no separate figure of the increase in the number of private practitioners. 

No figures are available separately of unregistered medical practitioners. But the 
annual additions can be known from the figures of candidates passing out of the 
Ayurvedic and Unani training institutions. It has been observed that the increase 
in the income of the lowest income group tends rather to increase the patronage of 
the unregistered medical practitioners whose services are available at lower costs. 

14. Employment in Educational Services and Profession. 

14.1. The Census figures .—Employment in education and research, given in Sub- 
Division 8.2 of the Census places the total number in 1951 at 25,585 men and 3,752 
women. It evidently includes all categories from the University, State Department of 
Education, employees of the Local Bodies and of Managing Committees and indepen¬ 
dent workers (numbering 1,567 men and 196 women). There has been a rapid expansion 
of employment since 1951. The Civil Budget Estimate, however, gives the number 
only for those employed by the State which stood at 1,729 including 413 Grade IV 
employees in 1958-59. Clearly it accounts for only the Departmental officers. More 
detailed figures on this subject has been given in the Chapter on Employment of 
Educated Persons. 

14.2. Employment in General Administration .—It should be noted that the figures 
given by the different authorities are not comparable. The Census tables give 
separate figures for the State Police (Sub-Division 8.4). Village officials and watchmen 
(Sub-Division 8.5), employees of the Local Bodies (Sub-Division 8.6), employees of the 
State Government (Sub-Division 8.7), employees of the Union Government (Sub-Division 
8.8) and employees of other Governments (Sub-Division 8.9). The Director of Economics 
and Statistics gives the figures of the employees of the State Government only, 
though separate figures for the Departments are available. The coverage of the 
Employment Market Information Programme is wider, but we have not got the 
figures separately for each Department though the figures for the railways and for 
the enterprises of governments are given separately. 

The figure of the Director of Economics and Statistics for June, 1955 of all the 
employees of the State Government including Health, Medical, Education and all the 
Administrative Services was 1,17,466 . But this figure has fluctuated according to the 
mere chance of the number of defaulting offices in submitting the returns. Thus the 
total was 97,021 in 1953 and 85,712 in 1952. 

The Employment Market Information Programme figures are more systematic. 
Excluding the Governmental enterprises, we get the following figures (which include 
police, health, medical and educational services) for the year 1958-59 :— 


Category, 



Number on- 

- 


30th Sept¬ 
ember, 1958. 

31st Dec¬ 
ember, 1958. 

31st Maroh, 
1959. 

State Government 


1,82,075 

1,85,501 

1,88,288 

Local Bodies 

. . 

84,433 

86,471 

87,407 

Central Government .. 


24,062 

24,563 

25,274 

Cantonment Boards .. 

•• 

374 

S85 

384 

Total 

•• 

.. 2,91,544 

2,96,980 

3,01,353 
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These figures give a more correct picture of the expansion in employment which 
has been taking place. 

14.3. 1Employment in the Police iService .—The figure for the Police stands at 13,803 
in 1951 according to the Census Sub-Division 8.4 The Civil Budget Estimate for 1957- 
58 is 32,560 including 28,573 Grade IV employees, though the total is estimated as 
30,748 inclu din g 27,091 Grade IV personnel for 1958-59. Evidently the preceding 
figure for 1957-58 appears to be more correct. These figures bring out the expansion 
in employment in this service which has been taking place. 



CHAPTER XIII 


EMPLOYMENT OF EDUCATED PERSONS. 

I. The Educated Unempl yment Sub-Ccmmittee. —The anxiety and seriousness with 
which the Committee considered the problem of unemployment among educated 
persons is shown by the appointment of a strong sub-committee to make separate and 
special investigation into this subject. The Educated Unemployment Sub-Committee 
was constituted by the Chairman’s order no. III/E2-1025/54L-2502, dated the 13th 
February 1954, and it addressed itself to its task immediately. The Sub-Committee 
collected a large volume of data and held a large number of meetings in spite of 
various changes in the personnel. The draft report of the Sub-Committee was placed 
before the main Ccmmittee in the meeting on the 12th and 13th August, 1956. The 
report was further elaborated in the subsequent meetings of the Sub-Committee and 
was finally adopted in the meeting of the main Committee held on the 21st April 
1959. The Sub-Committee has presented very specific and elaborate recommendations, 
which along with most of the text of the report are contained in this chapter. The 
analysis of the urgency of the problem of unemployment among educated persons 
has already been dealt with in another chapter dealing with the consequences of 
unemployment. 

2. The Factors and Causes oe Unemployment of Educated Persons in Bihar. 

2.1 . The factors creating the problem of the educated unemployed. —In the pre¬ 
industrial and feudal society education was meant only for the ruling class in the 
liberal form and for the civil servants in the utilitarian form. Besides these, there 
was the system of education of the priestly class. There was no system of general 
secular education accessible to all who desired it and there was no general desire for 
education. In its place there was the system of specialised apprenticeship in crafts 
which was hereditary in India, but more open in the West. The British adminis¬ 
tration introduced a system of general education in India partly for securing recruits 
for the subordinate and clerical personnel of the civil services and partly to satisfy 
the demands of the British Parliament on the East India Company, and on the 
Crown administration later on, for justifying the civilising mission doctrine of the 
foreign rule. Both the Company and the Crown had to place before the Parliament 
regular reports on the moral and material progress of India. It may be noted that 
the idea of spreading education for fitting the Indian people for self-government was 
being repeated from the very beginning and the idea of education as a preparation 
for democracy was applied as a principle of Indian administration about the same time 
as the spread of education was advocated to make democracy safe in England in the 
last century. There was, however, one very great difference in the conditions between 
Great Britain and India. In Great Britain, the steady progress of industry and 
commerce, the expansion of the Empire and overseas migration continuously expanded 
the avenues for employment and they made a special demand for educated persons 
for employment. In India, the economy did not grow to the same extent and by the 
beginning of this century a certain overproduction of educated persons as compared 
to the limited avenues began to manifest itself. When the national movements in 
various forms began to manifest themselves in India,the British administrators of this 
country interpreted it as being due to the frustration of the increasing number of 
educated persons who could not be provided with administrative jobs. But far-sighted 
Indian leaders correctly saw that it was economic stagnation due to the British 
policy to a great extent which was responsible for the poverty of the country and 
for the lack of avenues for either employment or enterprise. It was for this reason 
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that the nationalist movement in the country grew up along with the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment of economic nationalism, 

2.2. Special causes of the unemployment of educated persons in Bihar .—The Sub- 
Committee has pointed out the special factors creating the problem of unemployment 
of the eduoated persons in Bihar as detailed below— 

(a) Rapid increase in the population of the country and the pressure on land 

with very little margin of virgin land for reclamation. 

(b) Steady growth in the number of schools and colleges during the last twenty 

years and a rapid increase in the number of educated persons. 

(c) The lack of tradition for and the reluctance of educated persons to take to 

farming as well as the risks and low returns of farming. This means that 
in spite of most of the high schools being situated in the rural areas, 
very few educated youngmen stay on in the villages. This is brought out 
by the statement compiled by the Rural and Agricultural Unemployment 
Sub-Committee showing the number of educated unemployed persons in 
186 of the sampled villages whose figures were available and are given 
districtwise. 

TABLE 84. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE POSITION OF EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED IN THE SAMPLED 
VILLAGES OF BIHAR (AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEY OF THIS 
COMMITTEE). 


District. 

Adult 
population 
(15—60 
years) of 
villages. 

No. of persons found unemployed having eduoation 
No. of up to— 

sampled--—-_ 

villages Matri- Inter- Bachelor Post- 

froro where dilation. mediate. Degree. graduate 

village returns Degree, 

received. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Patna 

8,916 

11 

27 

7 

3 

• • 

Gaya 

5,626 

18 

26 

3 



Shahabad 

6,964 


24 

8 

3 

1 

Muzaffarpur 

.. 9,453 

15 

4 

•• 

1 


Darbhanga 

6,952 

9 

8 

2 

•• 


Saran 

5,123 

15 

9 

i 



Champaran 

17,506 

15 

16 

i 

•• 


Bhagalpur 

2,101 

6 

19 

3 

1 


Saharsa 

6,586 

9 

10 

•• 

•• 


Pumea 

.. 6,083 

12 

27 

4 

1 

1 

Monghyr 

8,166 

12 

178 

4 

1 


Santhal Parganas 

2,906 

16 

1 




Ranchi 

3,810 

9 

7 

1 



Hazaribagh 

760 

6 

•• 

•• 



Singhbhum 

2,567 

10 

•• 




Dhanbad 

311 

2 

•• 




Palamau 

662 

4 

•• 

•• 



Total 

94,391 

186 

355 

34 

10 

2 








The above table clearly brings out the fact that even the matriculates do not 
like to remain in villages. On the average not even two unemployed matriculates per 
village have been found living in villages. The number of Intermediates, Graduates 
and Post-graduates living in the villages who are unemployed is negligible. 

(d) The majority of the bigger factories and mines in this State are owned by 
persons who are not original inhabitants of Bihar. Most of these have 
their head offices located outside this State. For higher posts, appointments 
are made at the head offices to the disadvantages of local talents. It is 
common knowledge that even for posts requiring general qualifications for 
which there is no dearth of persons in the State, outsiders are being 
appointed in large numbers. Again, at the time when the factories, mines, 
etc., were first started, these establishments had to appoint engineers, 
managers and experts from outside as local people were not available then, 
and it is they, who in turn recruited persons for the subordinate posts. 
Evidently they were not anxious to patronise local people. Then there 
is the system of giving preference to the sons and relations of the em¬ 
ployees. All these factors have the cumulative effect of the local people 
not being considered in these important avenues of employment. Looal 
people do not get their due share of employment in firms of big contrac¬ 
tors and engineers w'ho are given big contracts in this State. These 
firms of contractors and engineers are mostly from other states and re¬ 
luctant to recruit local men. 

(«' The Sub-Committee finally observes— 

“Before we close, it is necessary to add a line about employment of 
local people in Central services and undertakings such as Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, Railways, Collieries, and newly started factories 
in the public sector. The representation of local people in the higher 
posts in all these undertakings, except perhaps in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, is very small. It is not that suitable candidates from this 
State are not available for higher posts but the system works in such a 
way as to eliminate local people to the maximum. As a contrast, it may 
be noted that the recruitment in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
on local basis has resulted in a very satisfactory representation of Biharis 
in this Department”. 

3. The Bihar Unemployment Committee of 1935-36.—The subject of unemployment of 
educated persons was considered by another enquiry committee in this State in 1935- 
36. The then Government of Bihar and Orissa appointed the Bihar Unemployment 
Committee consisting of official and non-official members to enquire into the causes 
of unemployment which had been aggravated by the impact of the slump of the 
thirties on the already stagnant economy of India and to make recommendation. The 
terms of reference of this Committee bring out how it was the unemployment among 
the educated persons which was the major anxiety. The Committee was required— 

“to examine and report on the nature and extent of unemployment among the 
educated classes, to investigate the possibilities of diverting more educated 
voungmen to industry and to make recommendations for reducing the volume 
of middle class unemployment; in particular to examine :— 

(«) the extent to which employment can be found in connection with the 
industries of Bihar and Orissa for the educated youngmen of the pro¬ 
vince; 

161 the causes which operate against the admission of educated youngmen in 
the industries and the measures necessary to overcome their difficulties 
in securing employment; 
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(c) the teohnioal and other qualifications required for industrial employment and 

the extent to which facilities are available for acquiring these quali¬ 
fications; 

(d) whether posts in the industrial system of the province for which men from 

this province are fitted are in fact being filled to any considerable 
extent by men from other provinces, and if so, for what reasons; 

(e) the nature and scope of the training provided in the Bihar College of 

Engineering and the technical and industrial institutes of the province, 
the extent to which these institutions qualify their students for industrial 
employment and whether modifications are desirable: 

and to make recommendations”. 

4. The methods of enquiry adopted by this Sub-Committee .—The Sub-Committee in 
its very first meeting decided that those who have passed at least the Secondary 
School Certificate or the Matriculation or an equivalent examination should be treated 
as educated for the purposes of its study. It was considered that the conditions have 
changed very much since 1935 when the first Unemployment Committee was appointed 
and which considered all those who had attained the middle standard as educated. 

There is a great dearth of statistics of educated unemployed persons. The regis¬ 
tration of job seekers with Employment Exchanges is still voluntary and the ex¬ 
changes are at present confined to big towns and industrial centres. The Sub-Committee 
has tried to find out the extent of unemployment in various ways. 

It was thought that information about current unemployment among the educated 
persons could be called for by putting in an advertisement in all the papers of Bihar 
requesting the unemployed to send the required information. But subsequently it was 
realised that a publication of advertisement in the newspapers was likely to raise 
false hopes to the already disheartened unemployed persons. Also there was the 
possibility of persons already employed reporting themselves as unemployed in hope 
of getting some help from Government and thus vitiating the purpose of the enquiry. 
On all these grounds, it was decided to drop this method of collecting information. 

Hoads of all the educational institutions in the State were requested to give 
information about their alumni who had failed to secure employment. There was practi¬ 
cally no response to this request. This was due to the fact that there is no system 
in existence at present to maintain this kind of information. The institutions lose 
touch with their alumni as soon as they pass out. 

A survey was designed to cover all the faotories and mines employing 500 or more 
workers and an attempt was made to collect information on the number of existing 
posts, estimated vacancies in the next two years and five years, qualifications, emolu¬ 
ments, apprenticeship training and employment of people of this State, etc. It was 
a postal survey and the response was very poor. Out of 72 factories and 100 mines 
covered by the survey, returns were received from 16 (22 per cent) factories and 35(35 p r 
oent) mines and covered 22.7 per cent and 41.9 per cent of the workers employed in 
factories and in mines respectively. Practically no information was received about the 
vacancies likely to occur in the near future. 

The Sub-Committee had, therefore, to fall back upon diverse sources of information 
as shown by the data presented in the succeeding sections. 

5. The Urban Unemployment Survey of 1954 in Botar 

0.1. The data on educated unemployment collected by the Urban Unemployment 
Survey, 1954 .—A rapid Urban Unemployment Survey was conducted in this State in 

39 Uab,«—»57 
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1954 on behalf of the Unemployment Committee and very valuable data on the 
subject of unemployment among educated persons were obtained. The general results 
of this survey in sample towns have already been summarised in Chapter VI. The 
following towns were covered by the survey:— 

Class I town (population 1 lakh & above) ... Patna, Ranchi and Bhagalpur. 

Class II town (population 50,000 to 1 lakh) .. Muzaffarpur, Chapra, and Arrah. 

Class III town (population between 20,000 Purnea, Motihari, Madhubani, Jamalpur. 
to 50,000). Deoghar, Hazaribagh, Purulia. Dhanbad 

& Oiridih. 

5.2. The incidence of unemployment on educated families and persons .—This survey 
indicated that out of 4,716 families surveyod in all the 15 towns, the heads of 999 
families, i.e., 21.2 per cent were in the educated group. Out of families affected by unemploy¬ 
ment 21.7 were in the educated group. The distribution of families affected by un¬ 
employment according to educational qualifications is given in the following table:— 

TABLE 65. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FAMIIIER AFFECTFD py U> EJ FlOYKEM' 

BY EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS. 


Educational qualification 
bead of family. 

of 

No. of 
families. 

Families affected by 
unemployment. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

Matriculation 

, , 

m . 

487 

185 

37.98 

Intermediate 

* 


- 

112 

48 

42.85 

Graduate* 

• • 

ua 

126 

45 

35.71 

Post-graduate 


- 

32 

« 

18.75 

Teaching 


«• 

22 

7 

31.81 

Engineering 



19 

7 

36.84 

Agriculturo and Vetorinnry 

{> 

1 

20.00 

Commerce 

•'» 

»ia 

10 

3 

33.30 

Legal 



131 

-11 

33.58 

Medical 


— 

42 

s 

19.04 

Others 

• • 

... 

13 

7 

53.84 

Total 

•• 

•• 

999 

361 

36.13 


The survey further indicated that while 17 p r cent of the unemployed and 4.35 per c^ t 
of the partially employed were matriculates, the percentage of persons with higher quali¬ 
fications among the partially emnloved was less than one for each category. But 
of those whollv unemployed, 6.79 per omit were Intermediates, 5.01 p r cent were 
Graduates and 0.75 p r ee”t were Post-Graduates. Persons holding degree in Commerce. 
Law etc., accounted for about 2 p r ce^t of the unemployed. 

One more significant feature has been brought out bv this survey. It is this that 
2 families with intermediate heads, and some others with Engineering, Commerce and 
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legal qualifications arc in the lowest income group earning Rs. 50 or less per family 
per month. From this one thing is clear that unless the economy as a whole ex¬ 
pands and purchasing power and productivity increases, mere imparting of technical 
and vocational education would not by itself solve the problem of unemployment. 

0. The proportion of youngmen going up for higher education and entering the labour 
iiiarkei .—Young persons after passing the matriculation or equivalent examination 
either go i for higher studies or come to the employment mariret. This is true of 
all successive examinations. An analysis of the number of applicants for admission 
into various colleges in the State and those who jould actually secure admission in 
the years 1950—54 gives the following results.— 

TABLE 66. 

AN ANALYSIS OF APPLICATIONS FOE ADMISSION IN DIFFERENT CLASSES IN COLLEGES 

(1950-51 TO 1953-54). 


Courses. 

1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1963-54. 

Applied. Admitted. Applied. 

Admitted. Applied Admitted. Applied. Admitted. 

I 

2 3 4 

5 6 7 8 9 


1. LA. .. 


' f.Sc. - 
1 .Com. 

* ‘ I 

.. s 
.. J 

13,309 

7.484 

13,771 

7,550 

15,260 

8,084 

17,182 

10,220 

*. 13.A. . . 

13.Sc. 

13.Com. 

• •1 

• • y 

• ■j 

4,000 

2,821 

4,831 

3,056 

5,070 

3,066 

6,517 

3,630 

». ALA. 

M.Su. 

M.Com. 

• •i 

• • 1 
• •J 

1,397 

1.39 

1,589 

754 

1,993 

1,144 

2,112 

1,093 

4. TIighor studies 






10 

2 

10 

6 

5. .Medical 


725 

101 

743 

108 

1,019 

172 

1,009 

159 

6. Ayurvedic 


157 

108 

141 

87 

153 

87 

175 

119 

7. Engineering 


1,477 

2S5 

3,497 

320 

2,750 

382 

2,710 

400 

6. Law .. 


1,982 

1,001 

994 

889 

J.045 

926 

1,451 

1,119 

V. Toacliors’ Training 

013 

147 

489 

145 

924 

212 

1,420 

273 

Total 


23,320 

o 

1 o 

j t’ 

<bf 

26,055 

12,975 

28,230 

14,075 

31,586 

17,019 

The above 

tabic 

roughly 

shows 

the number of 

persons 

desirous 

of going 

iii for 


higher education. The figure is very rough and no accurate estimate can be made 
because a number of students pply to more than one institution for admission. If 
the figure of students applying for admission could be accurately determined, then we 
could know the number of students who enter the employment market. To the number 
determined in this way has to be ad led the number of those who passed the final 
examinations in different faculties. On account of Ihe uncertainty pointed out, the 
estimate given may be only approximate. 

There has been an increasing number of passes each year at the different examina¬ 
tions. The number of passes at different examinations separately from 1952-53 to 
1958-59 is given in the statements which follow — 
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♦Figures for 1958-59 are provisional and as such are subject to changes. 




TABLE 67 — Co’ntd- 
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^Figures for 1958-59 are provisional and as such ore subject to changes. 
(a) Excludes figures of Patna University as they are not available. 
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‘Figures for 1958-59 are provisional and as such are subject to changes. 
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7. Projection of the proportion of the educated persons to the total population in the 
working age-group. —The State Director of Economics and Statistics supplied the 
following statement of the estimate of the educated population as against 
the total population of the working age from year t-o year up to 1961. 
It shows that if the modernisation of the economy proceeds at a rapid pace and the 
increasing demand for educated persons for operating a technological economy is taken 
into account, t e ultimate picture need not be pessimistic. But the phenomenon does 
impose a severe strain on the society, on the State and on the persons affected 
during the transitional stage. 


TABLE 68. 

AN ESTIMATE OF EDUCATED PERSONS AMONG THE WORKING AGE-GROUP POPULATION. 


Year. 


Males. 



Females. 


- Total * 

Estimated 
working 
population. * 

Educated 
f Matric and 
above). 

Illiterate 

(Below 

Matrio). 

Total. 

Educated 
(Matric and 
above). 

Illiterate 

(Below 

Matric). 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1951 

254,537 

10,506,373 

10,760,910 

25,249 

10,573,329 

10,598,578 

21,359,488 

1952 

285,942 

10,593,338 

10,879,280 

26,057 

10,689,105 

10,715,162 

21,594,442 

1953 

307,036 

10,691,916 

10,99S,952 

27,177 

10,805,852 

10,833,029 

21,831,981 

1954 

335,942 

10,783,999 

11,119,941 

28,720 

10,923,472 

10,952,192 

22,072,133 

1935 

363,033 

10,879,227 

11,242,260 

30,340 

11,042,327 

11,072,667 

22,314,927 

1956 

393,949 

10,971,976 

11,365,926 

32,262 

11,162,204 

11,194,466 

22,560,391 

1967 

433,094 

11,057,856 

11,490,950 

34,647 

11,282,958 

11,317,605 

22,803,556 

1958f 

469,038 

11,148,312 

11,617,350 

37,523 

11,404,576 

11,442,099 

23,059,449 

1959| 

509,704 

11,235,437 

11,745,141 

40,776 

11,527,186 

11,567,962 

23,313,108 

19G0j' 

553,895 

11,320,443 

11,874,338 

44,312 

11,650,897 

11,695,209 

23,569,547 

loeit 

601,919 

11,403,036 

12,004,955 

48,153 

11,775,704 

11,823,857 

23,S28,812 


8. Educated persons on the registers of the Employment Exchanges. —The Employment 
Exchange Organisation was set up in this country only in 1944 and registration with 
the Exchanges is still not compulsory. The registration with the Employment Exchanges 
is growing both due to the popularity of the exchanges and to the influx of persons 
in the employment market. Classified numbers of persons on the live registers of the 
Employment Exchanges are available for the years 1956, 1957, 1958 and 1959 on 
a quarterly basis. The available information has been summarised and tabulated in the 
statement which follows. One of the unexpected features of the figures on the live 
registers of the Exchanges is that unemployment among the persons with technical 
qualification has also begun to manifest itself. 


•N. B .—Tha percentage of persons above 60 years of age is 7.2 only and it can be safely assumed 
that number of eduoated persons below 15 years of age is negligible. 

+Estimated figures have been given assuming that the ratio of educated females to all educated 
persons which was 1:13-5 in 1957 would also be maintained in future ysera. 
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TABLE 69. 

statement shgwtng the number of educated persons on the live registe ; at the 

END OF EACH QUARTER AxVD PeAOIx'JGS DURING THE DIFFERENT QUARTERS Oi 1956—1*959. 


Passed Matrie passed I. A. Graduates with one or more degrees. 

but not passed but not completed------- 

I. A. degree course. Engineering. Medical. Others. 


Quarter 
ending— 

Placing 

during 

the 

quarter. 

Total no. 
on the live 
register 
at the end 
of the 
quarter. 

Placing 

during 

the 

quarter. 

Total no. 
on the live 
register 
at tne end 
of the 
quarter. 

Placing 

during 

the 

quarter. 

Total no. 
on the live 
register 
at the end 
of the 
quarter. 

Placing 

during 

the 

quarter. 

Total no. 
on the live 
register 
at the end 
of the 
quarter. 

Placing 

during 

the 

qua ter. 

To'al no. 
on ihu live 
register 
at the end 
ol the 
quarter. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

31-3-1959 . 

707 

8,934 

100 

1,210 

5 

19 

. . 

9 

109 

1,24, 

30-6-1956 .. 

615 

6,638 

73 

1,553 

4 

26 

. . 

11 

67 

1,221 

30-9-1956 .. 

380 

9,074 

54 

1,467 

13 

18 


10 

62 

1,419 

31-12-1956 

329 

7,524 

66 

1,336 

1 

8 

2 

14 

80 

1,188 

31-3-1957 .. 

226 

6,405 

55 

950 

• • 

7 

1 

9 

69 

1,078 

30-6-1957 .. 

305 

5,975 

68 

938 


13 

• • 

9 

83 

1,002 

30-9-1957 .. 

509 

8,331 

50 

1,183 


7 

1 

10 

61 

1,103 

31-12-1957 

442 

9,937 

71 

1,281 

i 

10 

• • 

7 

55 

1,307 

31-3-1958 . . 

402 

3,216 

61 

1,359 

Slraii 

5 

1 

8 

62 

1,363 

30-6 1958 .. 

329 

7,766 

64 

1,398 


6 

• • 

12 

84 

908 

30-9-1958 .. 

390 

9,612 

47 

1,614 

2 

60 

7 

8 

76 

1,300 

31-12-1958 

311 

8,516 

6S 

1,346 


8 


9 

80 

1,310 

31-S-1959 . . 

357 

9,492 

85 

1,544 


5 

3 

7 

83 

1,366 

30-6-1969 . . 

375 

8,930 

60 

1,438 


10 

2 

4 

121 

1,442 

30-9-1959 .. 

507 

11,255 

t*7 

2,066 


15 


7 

92 

1,451 

31-12-1959 

294 

11,679 

48 

1,906 


12 


. . 

43 

1,591 


9. Data on the placement of educated persons in the government services .—So far we 
have tried to have an idea of the volume of educated persons coming to the employ¬ 
ment market. To find out how these educated persons have been faring in the 
employment market, two sets of figures were studied :— (i) vacancies in different depart¬ 
ments of government and applications received for these vacancies and (ii) vacancies 
advertised by the Bihar Public Service Commission and applications filed for these 
vacancies. The statement given below presents the details about non-gazetted posts 
for 1951—53:— 

TABLE 70. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF NON-GAZETTED VACANCIES WITH REQUIRED 
QUALIFICATION AND APPLICATIONS RECEIVED FOR THE YEARS 1951—63 


Qualification required. 

Vacancies. 

No. of applications 
received. 

Average no. of applica¬ 
tions per post. 

1951. 

1952. 

1953. 

1951. 

1952. 

1953. 

1951. 

1952. 

1953. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Matriculation 

81 

77 

352 

2,185 

7,175 

8,769 

26.9 

93.2 

24.9 

Intermediate 

97 

125 

39 

4,046 

7,804 

2,593 

41.7 

62.4 

66.5 

Graduate 

65 

16 

47 

1,582 

1,344 

818 

28.8 

84.0 

17.4 

Technical 

22 

23 

21 

229 

372 

186 

10.4 

16.2 

8.9 


39 Lab.—58 
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All the Departments of Government did not furnish the required information and, 
therefore, all the applicants are not included in the above table. There were also 
a number of applications from the candidates having higher qualifications than the 
required ones. If we eliminate such applications, the number of applications per 
post was as follows:— 


Matriculation 



29.0 

Intermediate.. 

f , 

, t 

32.2 

Graduate 

, . 

. m 

27.5 

Technical 



11.7 


10. Placements through the Public Service Commission .—The Sub-Committee has 
compiled the following figures and information on the subject of appointments through 
the Public Service Commission:— 


Period. Post advertised. Application Average no. of 

received. application per 
post. 


Annual average 

for 1937-40 


104 

2,475 

23.79 

Actual for 

1940-41 


140 

2,231 

15.28 

1 * 

1941-42 


198 

2,424 

12.24 

1 » 

1942-43 


174 

2,090 

12.01 


1943-44 


200 

2,379 

11.89 

JS 

1944-45 


335 

3,134 

9.35 

M 

1945-46 


563 

3,500 

6.33 

1 J 

1946-47 


875 

5,017 

5.73 

t> 

1947-48 


775 

6,426 

8.29 


1948-49 


597 

0,335 

10.61 

Actual for Bihar only for 1949-50 


324 

3,940 

12.18 

Actual from 1st 

April 1950 to 31st December 

900 

329 

3.293 

10.00 

Actual for 1951 



413 

3,498 

8.46 

Actual for 1st July 1951 to 30th Juno 1953 


52 L 

5,003 

9.00 


It may be mentioned that the figures from 1937 to 1948-49 include figures for 
states other than Bihar as the Public Service Commission was previously functioning 
jointly for two or three states including Bihar. 

The following table gives the distribution of the candidates for vacancies during 
1951-53:— 

TABLE 71. 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF VACANCIES ADVERTISED Bi' THE BIHAR PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMMISSION WITH REQUIRED QUALIFICATIONS AND APPLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Qualification. 


Ko. of 
vacancy. 

No. of 
applicants. 

Average no. of 
applicants per 
vacancy. 

1 


o 

3 

4 

1. ('/} Graduate in — 





Arts 


9 

-i-M. 

<9.6c 

Science 


1 

1 li) 

25.00 

Commerce 

•• 

l 

66 

00.00 

Total 

, » 

11 

537 

48.82 
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Qualification, 


No. of 

va anoy- 

No. of 
applicants. 

Average no.of 
applicants per 
vacancy. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

1 . (b) Graduate in- 





Agriculture 

♦ * 

4 

55 

13.75 

Medical 


99 

749 

7.56 

Engineering 


SO 

731 

9.13 

Veterinary 


12 

81 

(>.75 


Total 

195 

1,616 

8.29 

2. (a) i\vtt-Graduaie in-— 





Arts 


89 

967 

10.86 

Science 


43 

39.5 

9.18 

Commerce 


iV-A 3 

30 

10.00 


Total 

tfsr 135 

1,392 

10.31 

2. (b) 1‘ost-Giwiuale in — 





Agriculture 


6 

68 

9.66 

Medical 


. . 

•• 


Engineering 




•• 

Veterinary 






Total 

6 

58 

9.66 

Law 


1 

31 

31.00 

Foreign Degree ■ 





Veterinary 


1 

7 

7.00 

Engineering 


1 

i 

1.00 


Total 

O 

8 

4.00 

1 , Fine Arts 


o 

10 

5.00 


Total 

352 

3,652 

10.37 


There were 521 vacancies during 1951 -53 for which 5,003 applications were receiv'd, hut details 
could be available for 352 posts only. 


From the above, it appears that commerce graduates have the least chances for 
employment as compared to others. The position of law graduates was equally bad 
as for 1 post 31 applications were received. The position in other groups is more or 
less similar, except for posts requiring foreign degrees and those concerning Fine 
Arts. 

It is also worth noting that 71 per cent of the posts were of a technical nature 
and more than 50 per cent of the applications for all posts were of persons below 
■Jo years of age and may be considered to he just entering the employment market. 
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11. Emp'oymen' : n ’he D&veopmen' Schemes .—All the foregoing figures relate 
to the public servioes. No estimate is available of the employment opportu¬ 
nities in the private sector. The report on the achievements of the State in 
the First Five-Year Plan gives the target in different units without stating 
the employment potentialities for the different targets. Similar is the case with 
regard to the figures relating to the progress of the Second Five-Year Plan. Employ¬ 
ment figures are, however, given for some of the schemes, but a total of these 
employment figures may give a very exaggerated picture. This is because the schemes 
do not start at the same time and run concurrently. It is possible that the same 
set of persons or at least a certain percentage of them would be employed in different 
schemes. This is more likely to be so in case the same contractors handle the different 
schemes. A table showing the employment potentials of the constructional and continu¬ 
ing phases, as drawn up in the Bihar Second Five-Year Plan originally is given 
below. It includes the figures for the educated as well as the uneducated personnel 
given separately for different categories of administrative, technical, skilled and un¬ 
skilled persons. It may, however, be noted that the constructional phase as a whole 
is not terminable and even goes on expanding in a growing economy besides creating 
recurring employment on maintenance and renewal. 


TABLE 72. 

MANPOWER REQUIRED IX TH SECOND PLAN: CONSTRUCTION PHASE. 



1950 

i-57. 

1957-58. 

I95S 

•59. 

1959- 

60. 

1960-61. 

Cat :gory. 

Number. Man-month. 

Number. Man-month. 

Number. Man-.uorith. 

Number. M 

:u -mo; i.h. 

Nurnl er. i 

Vu ; -month. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Administrative 

2.510 

29,365 

3,038 

;5,292 

3,681 

42,2)5 

4,000 

45,522 

4,119 

50,524 

Tjjh tioaf .. 

5, ">82 

65,390 

8,137 

91,231 

10,925 

1,27,217 

13,2,9 

1, 4,752 

16,003 

86,048 

Skilled 

32,454 

3,11,033 

40,130 

3,70,528 

37,650 

3,63,27.1 

35,631 

3,33,306 

3S,53S 

3,55,762 

Unskilled .. 

.. 5,24,775 

28,10,730 

3,84,327 

35,60.347 

6,26,013 

45,55,577 

5,74,114 

27,08,741 

3,19,876 

35,19,270 

TOTAL 

. . 5,65,331 

32,23,621 

4,35,06 s 

40,66,398 

6,78,281 

50,93,327 

6,27,0 ri 

3 ,12,-81 

3,78,841 

40,11,614 


TABLE 73- 

MANPOWER REQUIRED IN THE SECOND PLAN : CONTINUING PHASE. 


Category. 

1956-57. 


1957-58. 

195S-59- 

1959-GO. 

1960-61 


Number. Man-month. 

Number. Man-month- 

Number. Man-month. 

Number. Ma 

-month. 

Number. Ma i-montb 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Administrative 

3,480 

41,196 

4,195 

50,375 

4,852 

58,215 

5,776 

68,123 

6,087 

73,015 

Teohnioal .. 

5,575 

65,939 

8,615 

1,03,048 

12,133 

1,45,736 

15,990 

1,32,172 

21,275 

2,55,600 

Skilled 

5,505 

62,555 

7,885 

94,482 

9,663 

1,15,640 

10,845 

1,29,988 

12,193 

1,44,S5S 

Unskilled .. 

.. 14,000 

1,58,962 

20,165 

2,41,320 

21,817 

2,62,978 

23,059 

2,75,796 

26,025 

3,17,040 

TOTAL 

.. 28 5 .i 

3,2 j,r52 

40, ,61 

4, 9,225 

4 ,515 

5, 2,509 

55,6,0 

6,06.079 

65,580 

7,90,543 
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12. Employment in the, State Services according to the State Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics. —The State Directorate of Economics and Statistics is conducting a census of 
government employees at the instance of Government of India for each year since 
1952. Tho census gives the position as on the 1st June each year. This is a postal 
survey and it is noticed that each year some departments of government default. 
This accounts for all the downward variation in a succeeding year. 


Year. 

Gazetted. 

Non-Gazetted. 

Total. 

1952 

2,889 

82,823 

86,712 

1953 

2,666 

94,355 

97,021 

1954 

2,317 

94,818 

97,136 

1955 

2,842 

J, 14,624 

1,17,466 

1956 .. 

3,666 

1,27,936 

1.31,602 


The estimated figur s (excluding plan schemes) for the succeeding years are given 
below :— 


Year. 

Gaz; tted 
(Adminis¬ 
trative). 

Gazetted 

(Technical). 

Non-Gazetted 

technical. 

Non- 

Gazetted 

General. 

Grade 

IV. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1956-57 .. 

1,9 2 

1,618 

10,158 

17,477 

57,373 

88,468 

19.7-58 .. 

1,929 

1,533 

6,421 

18,873 

50,478 

79,256 

195£-59 

1,541 

1,348 <£? 

6,467 

19,889 

50,019 

79,694 


13. Employ men'in the public sector according to he returns of the Employmen’ M irkel 
Informal to i Progr imme .—The figures of the Em] loyment Market Information Programme, 
which was launched in the year 1958, are more comprehensive as t’ ey include the figures 
of employment in the services of the Bihar State and oi the Central Government. They 
also include thi ■ gures o the Local Bodies within the State. Besides, they have covered 
th public sector o ' industries, transportation, et?., in addition to the administrative 
services. Tae aides which follow give the results of the survey during the last two 
quarters o the calendar year 1958 and for the first quarter of 1959. 

TABLE 74. 


STATEMENT SHOWING CHANGES IN LEVELS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR IN BIHAR 

STATE DURING THE QUARTER JULY—SEPTEMBER, 1958. 


Section of the Public 
Sector. 

No. of 
reporting 
units 
known 
to exist. 

No. of 

reporting Per- Total employees on 30th 

units from centage June, 1958. 

Total employees on 30th 
September, 1958. 

Increase(+) Per- 

returns 

collected. 

response 

i. Male. 

Female. Total- 

Male. 

Female. Total. ' 

during the of rise 
quarters. or fall. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 10 

11 

12 

State Government 

1,748 

1,747 

100 

1,68,876 

7,209 1,76,085 

1,75,179 

7,496 1,82,675 

+ 6,690 

3.7 

State Quasi 

109 

109 

100 

16,678 

329 17,007 

16,873 

361 17,224 

+ 217 

1.3 

Local Bodies (other 349 

349 

100 

74,346 

9,282 83,628 

75,140 

9,293 84,433 

+ 805 

0.9 

than Cantt. Boards). 

Central Government 146 

145 

99.3 

23,476 

376 23,852 

23,681 

381 24,062 

+ 210 

0.9 

other than Rail¬ 
ways. 

Railways 

57 

57 

100 

1,06,048 

3,611 1,09,659 

1,06,614 

3,443 1,10,057 

+ 398 

0.4 

Central Quasi 

95 

92 

96.8 

47,680 

6,528 54,208 

50,846 

6,664 57,510 

+ 3,302 

6.1 

Cantt. Beards 

5 

5 

100 

282 

58 340 

317 

67 374 

+ 34 

10,0 

Total excluding 

Railways. 

Total including Rail- 

2,452 

2,447 

99.8 

3,31,338 

23,782 3,55,120 

3,42,036 

24,242 3,66,278 

+ 11,158 

8.1 

2,509 

2,504 

99.8 

4,37,386 

27,393 4,64,779 

4,48,650 

27,685 4,76,335 

+ 11,556 

2.5 


ways. 
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table 

STATEMENT SHOWING CHANGES IN LEVELS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE PUBLIC 


Number of reporting Total number of employees on 30th September, 

establishments. 1958. 


Section of the Public Sector. Percent- According to ref u ns Estimated no, 



Addressed. 

Reported. 

age of 
response. 

received, 

of employees 
with the 
defaulting 
establishments. 

Total. 


Male. 

Female. 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

State Government 

1,768 

1,766 

99.8 

1,74,116 

7,084 

155 

1,81,355 

State Quasi 

125 

125 

100 

16,900 

404 


17,304 

Local Bodies (other than 
Cantt. Boards). 

319 

349 

100 

76,768 

9.202 


.85,970 

Central Government (other 
than Railways). 

152 

151 

99.3 

23,666 

378 

id 

24,054 

Railways 

61 

61 

100 

1,10,208 

3,400 


1,13,008 

Central Quasi . . 

103 

100 

97.1 

50,824 

6,563 

1,486 

58,873 

Cantt. Boards 

5 

{> 

100 

317 

o7 


37 1 

Total (excluding Railways) 

2.502 

2,496 

99.8 

3,42,591 

23,688 

1,651 

3,67,038 

Total (including Railways) 

2,563 

2,557 

99.8 

4,52,799 

27,088 

1,651 

4,81,538 
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75 . 

SECTOR IN BIHAR STATE DURING THE QUARTER OCTOBER—DECEMBER, 195.V 



Total no. of employees on Slat December, 

1958. 

1 tieo ( + ) or Fali 
(—-) in employ¬ 
ment during the 
quarter. 

Percentage ot 
rise or fall. 

According to returns 
received. 

Estimated no. 
of employees with 
defaulting 
osta hlishmen ts. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fetnu.1i* 



9 

10 

1 I 

12 

13 

14 

1,76.77S 

8,628 

155 

1,85,561 

+ 4,206 

2.3 

17,588 

423 


18,01! 

+ 707 

4.1 

76,919 

9,622 


86,471 

+ 501 

0.0 

-4,187 

366 

10 

24,563 

+ 609 

2.1 

1,16,191 

2,644 


.1,17,645 

+4,037 

3.6 

51.86(1 

6,776 

1,180 

60,128 

+ 1,255 

2.1 

3.15 

60 


385 

+ 11 

2.9 

3.47,698 

25,775 

1,651 

3,75,119 

+ 7,189 

2.0 

4,62,794 

28,319 

1,851 

4,92,764 

+ 11,226 

2.3 




TABLE 

STATEMENT SHOWING CHANGES IN LEVELS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE PUBLIC 


No. of reporting Total number of employees on- 

establishments. 31st December, 1953. 


Section of the Public- .Sector. For- According to returns Estimated no. 


Addressed. Responded, contago received. of employees Total. 





of 

response. 

Male 

Female. 

with the 
defaulting 
ostablishmau 

»• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Central Government other 
than Railways. 

157 

156 

99.4 

24,377 

306 

10 

24,752 

Railways 

64 

62 

96.9 

1,15,103 

2,544 

600 

i,18,747 

SUB-TOTAL .. 

221 

218 

98.6 

1,39,480 

2,909 

610 

1,42,999 

2. State Government 

1,773 

1,773 

100 

1,77,114 

8,539 


1, So, 653 

3. Quasi Government— 

Central 

State 

no 

122 

107 

122 

97.3 

100 

52,527 

17,529 

6,800 

376 

2,630 

61,957 

17,905 

SUB-TOTAL .. 

232 

229 

98.7 

70,056 

7,176 

2,630 

79,862 

4. Local Bodies (including 
Cantt., Boards). 

356 

356 

100 

77,288 

9,624 

•• 

86,912 

Total for Public Sector 

2,582 

2,576 

99.8 

4,63,938 

28,248 

3,240 

4,95,426 
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76. 

SECTOR IN BIHAR STATE DURING THE QUARTER JANUARY—MARCH, 1950. 


Total number of employees on 
31st March, 1959. 


According to returns 

Estimated no. 


received. 

of employees 


----- - — «--- 

— with the 

Total. 

Male. Female. 

defaulting 



establishments. 



9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

24,884 

380 

10 

25,274 

+ 522 

i 2.1 

1,17,267 

1,818 

1,100 

1,20,185 

J ,938 

1 

1,42,151 

2,198 

1,110 

1,45,459 

+ 2,460 

• 1.7 

1,79,003 

9,285 

• • 

1,88,288 

-r 2,t>35 

i.i 

52,645 

6,871 

2,930 

62,446 

+ 489 ' 

IIS 

18,477 

418 


18,895 

•i- 990 

■; 5.i» 

71,122 

7,289 

2,930 

81,341 

4- 1,479 

f 1.9 

78,086 

9,705 


87,791 

+ 879 

1 11 

4,70,362 

28,477 

4,040 

5,02,879 

7,4-> 3 

: 1.., 


39 Lab.— 59 
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14. The 'problem of the employment of educated persons cannot be separated from the 
general subject of economic growth and full employment .—The ultimate and permanent 
solution of the problem of unemployment of educated persons can be found only in 
the growth of the entire economy solving the problem of employment as a whole. 
In fact, the long-run expansion of the economy based on technology and science, 
fundamental and operational research would tend to create greater and greater demand 
for educated persons possessing scientific know ledge, technical know-how and a high 
general ability and adaptability acquired through education. Economic progress has 
continuously tended to reduce the demand for mere muscular efforts and hard 
manual labour. Every step in economic progress and growth of technology during the 
last century and a half has tended to take off the load of drudgery and physical 
strain on the worker but has increased the demand on intelligence, adaptability, initia¬ 
tive and sense of responsibility. A recent study has established further that apart 
from the demand for educated and intelligent workers, supervisors and technicians in 
the operation of industries, another twenty per cent of the total work force in an 
advanced and a growing economy is required for the overhead responsibility of creating 
ideas, innovations, variations and inventions by operational as well as fundamental 
research. Another study conducted by the U.N.O. has shown that there has been a 
steady tendency for the percentage of salaried posts in the industrial establishments to 
grow relatively to the number of wage-earners. Evidently all these factors would 
continue to create a growing demand for educated persons in a growing economy. 

15. But the problem of the educated unemployed calls for separate solution in the 
transitional stages of a growing economy .—The foregoing considerations show that in 
the long run there would be no separate and distinct problem of unemployment of 
educated persons apart from the general variations in the level of unemployment as a 
result of imbalances in the normal process of growth of an advanced economy. How¬ 
ever, the difficulties, hardships and social dangers arising out of unemployment of 
educated persons in a backward economy on the first steps of growth are real and 
call for emergent short-term measures. It is these measures which we are going to 
consider in the succeeding paragraphs. The subject of general growth of employment 
has been considered separately in a number of other chapters. 

16. Interim and final recommendations .—We have already pointed out that this 
Committee has also been functioning as a standing advisory committee ever since its 
inception. Hence the interim recommendations submitted from time to time were 
considered, and such of them as were accepted by the Departments concerned, were 
given effect to. However, in order to present a complete record, they are being 
included in these final recommendations to the extent to which it is necessary to 
compile them here. 

17. Desirability of drawing up forecasts of employment opportunities .—The Sub¬ 
committee has laid emphasis on the need of forecasting and making numerical estimates 
of job opportunities ten years ahead in all spheres of employment in public and 
private sector and on the sfetting up of a government organisation for the purpose. 
While a forecast so far in advance may not be easy in view of the rapid changes 
which are taking place, the growth of the economy according to planned lines of 
development and formulated targets does make it possible to prepare broad forecasts. 
Moreover, the fact that much of the skill and general ability of the trained personnel 
may be used over a fairly wide range of jobs may also make broad forecasting possible. 
Finally, as the work of the Employment Market Information Programme becomes more 
systematic, there would be more ample data available for such forecasting. We have 
also referred to the progress made in job analysis and to the need of a national 
dictionary on the subject. We, therefore, recommend that the subject of forecasting 
job opportunities quantitatively should be taken up more comprehensively on the line 
on which the National Coal Development Corporation formulated its requirements up to 
the Third Five-Year Plan Period, 
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We endorse the recommendation of the Sub-Committee that these forecasts should 
be given wide publicity and that the educational authorities and institutions should shape 
their own programme of work in the light of these forecasts. We further recommend 
that the authorities responsible for vocational guidance should be in full possession 
of the details of the structure of the economy in its dynamic aspects and of every 
progress made in job analysis. We recommend that the need of combining specialised 
training with a training in general ability and capacity should be kept in view by all 
concerned in view of the difficulties of drawing up very detailed forecasts of the 
personnel requirements. For, after whatever may be done by the educational insti¬ 
tutions, the preliminary in-plant training and initiation of the recruit cannot be substi¬ 
tuted by any other system. 

18. The types of the recommendations for the relief of the educated unemployed persons .— 
A number of broad types of avenues for the employment of educated persons have 
been considered here and in the succeeding sections. 

Firstly, there is the expanding scope in the teaching profession and in the adminis¬ 
trative services. 

Secondly, there would be a growing demand in the economic enterprises of the 
public sector. 

Thirdly, there would be the demand for educated persons as technicians, supervisors 
and highly skilled and educated workers in the private economic sector. 

Fourthly, with special efforts, scope for small private capitalist enterprises can be 
created in industry, servicing, commerce and agriculture in which the emphasis would 
be on the managerial or on the technieal-cwm-supervisory or managerial role of the 
master or members of a partnership. 

Fifthly, there would be the still smaller enterprises in which the master would be 
very much like the master craftsman of the pre-machine age and would be working 
with his own hand with the help of other family members or a wage-earning assistant. 
In reeommending the opening of high schools imparting training in crafts along with 
literary education and the opening of other technical schools for further training on 
the same line because the mixed literary and craft training may not be adequate, 
the Sub-Committee thinks that such vocational training would enable the youngmen to 
set up their own business in place of their entering the labour market. 

This category of training and preparation for self-employment will have to be 
undertaken with great care and caution for more than one reason. Firstly, the capacity 
for independent enterprise or the inclination for it is not very common. Secondly, 
educated persons may not generally like it. And finally, unless very great care is 
taken for selecting the trades whose products have got a ready market and the 
products do not accumulate and block the slender financial resources of the small 
men, those engaged in them may be subjected to hardships and under-employment. 
It would be necessary to launch such enterprises only when the flow of the products 
can be guaranteed to be regular. Even if educated persons are prepared for this class 
of enterprise, such trades can best flourish as ancillary to and under the patronage 
of larger enterprises, or when appropriate marketing facilities have been organised, as 
in the case of the hand-loom industry. 

Finally, there is the recommendation for the opening of technical schools such as 
have already been started by the Department of Industries for training skilled 
mechanics, fitters, moulders, smiths, etc. This training is evidently meant for producing 
skilled men for wage work. It is clear that the programme of out-turn of the trainees 
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has got to keep pace with the demand for them as a worse kind of unemployment 
would bo created unless they are quickly absorbed. Although the scheme of vocational 
guidance in an expanded form has been operating only for the last four or live years, 
the Employment Exchanges have already been reporting much unemployment among 
this category of trainees. 

One of the reasons for unemployment among the personnel trained at the technical 
institutes set up by the Industries Department or the Labour Ministry of the 
(Government of India is that the industries do not find these candidates coming up to 
the mark in the trades in which they hold the certificates. A glaring instance has 
come to the notice of the Committee in which a big firm, being in need of a large 
number of switchboard attendants, could not recruit more than a few candidates who 
had passed out from these institutes as they were found to be totally lacking in the 
knowledge of certain elementary things. The same has been found to be true of the 
persons who are trained as electricians or fitters at these institutions. The result is 
that whereas on the one hand these institutes are turning out a large number of 
young men who claim to have received technical training, which should enable them 
to get into suitable jobs, there are many skilled jobs going vacant, which industries 
are unable to fill with these men. This causes great frustration among the young 
men and also compels the industries to draw upon men from outside the State. The 
situation calls for immediate remedial measures. We would, therefore, strongly re¬ 
commend that the proposed State Committee on Employment should constitute a 
Sub-Committee consisting of representatives of Industries and Labour Departments, 
Technical Institutes and selected industries to examine this question in detail and make 
suitable recommendations at an early date. It is clear from experience that the 
training has got to be improved to make the trainees fit for the work for which the 
employers would recruit them. It also appears to be necessary that refresher courses 
or practical training should be arranged for those who have already passed out but 
have not been found fit for the trade in which they have been trained. We would lay 
cotwid ruble stress on this whole question as it has assumed great urgency. 

10. A number of the succeeding recommendations are of a general character and 
certain others arc specifically meant for the relief of educated unemployed. —Among the 
recommendations which follow there are many which have already been considered 
in the chapter on the Secondary Sector. It has not been possible to go into all their 
details. All of them which require a moderate amount of capital but a high intensity 
of personal attention of the master are suitable for educated youngmen. Each of 
them requires very detailed examination with regard to the technical side, financing 
and marketing of the products before they can be adopted for the relief of the 
educated persons. 

Next, there are a number of concrete recommendations relating to industrial and 
servicing activities which have been specifically worked out for educated persons with 
limited capital resources. 

20. Employment generated by the development of primary education. —Article 45 of 
our Constitution provides that ’‘The State shall endeavour to provide, within a period 
of ten vears front the commencement of this Constitution, for free and compulsory 
education for alt children until they complete the age of fourteen years”. Taking 
into account the financial resources and priorities perhaps it is not possible to implement 
this within the time limit given. We have, however, noted with satisfaction that the 
State (Government has decided to provide free and compulsory education for all children 
u p to 11 vears of age by the end of the Third Plan period. It is desirable that a phased 
programme of the development of primary education is pursued vigorously. It has been 
estimated that if free and compulsory education is introduced from now on through 
the Third Plan period, all the unemployed matriculates and most of the annual additions 
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to the number during the next few years would be absorbed in the teaching 
profession. The progress of the scheme of expansion of education during the last 
few years and the future programme is described in the succeeding paragraphs. 

21. Appointment to posts of teachers in the First, Second and Third Plan period. _■ 

During the First Five-Year Plan period 10,475 teachers were appointed under the 
Programme of Expansion and Improvement of Primary Education in Bihar. Of them 
3,125 were appointed under the Scheme for Relief to Educated Unemployed and 
the remaining 7,350 out of the Central grant received on recommendations of the 
Finance Commission. Government of India’s assistance was 75 per c.nt during the 
first two years of the operation of the scheme, 50 per cent in the third year and 
25 per cent in the fourth year. Thereafter, that is, from 1957-58, no Central assistance 
was available. This means that the liability of the State Government has increased 
progressively. 

During the first three years of Second Five-Year Plan, 5,390 teachers have been 
appointed, for which Central assistance to the extent of 50 per cent was available. 
In case of Basic Schools, this assistance is higher, viz., 60 per cent. Besides, 1950 
teachers have been sanctioned to be appointed during the year 1958-59 under what is 
known as the “Scheme for Relief to Educated Unemployed” the cost of which is 
borne by the Union Ministry of Education within the Plan ceiling. 

During the remaining two years of the Second Five-Year Plan further avenues have 
been provided for employment of approximately 16,000 teachers under the normal 
Expansion and Improvement Programme and another 4,500 teachers under the afore¬ 
mentioned Centrally-aided schemes of relief to educated unemployed. It is expected 
that employment would be found for an additional 75,000 teachers for implementation 
of the programme of universal free and compulsory education for all children up to 
11 years of age by the end of 1965-66. Women teachers are expected to constitute 
a large percentage of the additional staff. A proportionate increase in the number of 
male and female teachers in Middle Schools is also envisaged. 

22. Employment in private elementary and kindergarten schools. —We recommend that 
the government should adopt a liberal policy towards encouraging the establishment of 
private elementary and kindergarten schools for which there is a considerable demand 
in the urban areas and in which parents and guardians are prepared to pay quite 
high rates of fees in order to enable the children to receive more intensive attention. 

This recommendation of ours is based on a number of important considerations as 
given below :—- 

(a) It- would provide scope for employment and self-employment for a large 

number of young men and women in the urban areas. 

(b) To the extent to which the children of the families with higher paying 

capacity attend these schools, there would be a release of funds for provid¬ 
ing additional free schools for the poorer section of the community. 

(c) Even in the richest countries of the world providing full facilities for free 

education right up to the secondary stage, a majority of the parents prefer 
the more efficient fee-charging schools to the state-managed free schools on 
account of the greater attention paid to the children in private schools. 

23. Employment of -women teachers for primary and kindergarten schools. —The Committee 
endorses the opinion of the Sub-Committee that for the lower primary and kindergarten 
schools, women teachers should be given preference. As the expansion of primary 
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and girls’ education would call for the appointment of a large number of lady teachers 
and as residential difficulties would be a serious handicap to their taking up work 
in the rural areas, provision of quarters for them is recommended. 

24. Minimum qualification of 'primary school teachers. —We recommend that Govern¬ 
ment should make the Secondary School Examination Certificate the minimum quali¬ 
fication for elementary school teachers in so far as they are available. 

25. Adoption of the principles of the Basic system of education. —We recommend 
that the fundamental principles and methods of the Basic system be introduced in all 
primary schools and that the distinction between the Basic and the non-Basic schools 
be done away with. 

This measure is necessary in view of the large scale expansion of education ulti¬ 
mately aiming at free and compulsory instruction which is being introduced and the 
necessity of training the senses of the children and of inculcating the habit of manual 
labour. It is feared that unless this measure is adopted, the realistic approach to life 
and work which came out of actual work with their parents to the children in rural 
areas, would be completely lost. It is also to be noted that all the advanced countries 
of the world have now adopted the system of education for children in which purpose¬ 
ful activities have become a matter of routine. This emphasis on the training of the 
senses along with that of the mind becomes imperative for a technological society. 

26. The necessity of increasing the ratio of teachers to pupils. —The pupil teacher 
ratio of 40 : 1 at the elementary stage adopted at present by Government appears 
to be high. We recommend that it should be 30 : 1 and all attempts should be made 
to achieve this as quickly as possible, even though the Committee realises that it 
may be difficult to attain the desired ratio in near future both for financial reasons 
and on account of the likely dearth of teachers if the system of compulsory education 
is introduced. Even with a pupil teacher ratio of 30 : 1, sufficient personal attention 
to the children may not be possible but this is the least which should be aimed at. 

27. Training and practising schools. —The starting of the large number of primary 
schools requires the services of trained teachers for which training schools will be 
needed. We recommend that the practising schools attached to training schools should 
be raised to the middle standard, and that for the training of the matriculates at 
least graduates, already trained, should be appointed. It is further recommended 
that the trainees, should be given intensive training in manual work so that they 
may be able to impart this kind of training to the pupils. 

It is learnt that all the training schools for training primary school teachers have 
been expanded and reorganised during the last eight years and new training schools 
would be opened. 

28. Increase in the intensity of inspection and supervision. —The number of new 
primary and middle schools has increased and will increase further when the consti¬ 
tutional obligation assumed by the country is implemented. We note with satisfaction 
that the decision of having one Sub-Inspector of Schools for every 50 schools has 
been implemented. It is recommended that suitable increase in the higher grades of 
the school Inspectorate should be effected. 

We recommend this measure specially on account of the rapid economic growth on 
which we have embarked upon and the necessity of continuously relaying to the 
teachers all new improvements in the methods of instructions and changes in the 
outlook and attitude. Modern system of education, even primary education as 
preparatory to higher school education or as a system complete in itself, has to put 



on an increasing load of knowledge on the modern child and this is possible only if 
the learning process is made as economical of energy as possible. Hence the teaching 
methods have got to be supervised effectively. The inspecting personnel at each level 
has to function today both as a foreman as well as a teacher of the teachers. All 
these responsibilities can be discharged only by means of a greater intensity of 
inspection and conferences of teachers under the guidance of inspecting officers where 
knowledge can be relayed and the lessons of experience pooled and exchanged. 

29. The note below gives an account of the work and programme of the Education 
Department in connection 'with the appointment of additional Inspecting and Supervisory 
staff required due to increase in number of pre-primary and middle school units under 
relief to Educated Unemployment Scheme. —It has been already decided to have 574 
posts of Sub-Inspectors at the rate of one Sub-Inspector per Anchal during the Second 
Plan Period within Rs. 25 crores ceiling. At the rate of 50 schools per Sub-Inspector, 
these 574 Sub-Inspectors will be able to look after about 28,700 primary schools. 
This is the number of Primary Schools expected to be attained by the end of the 
Second Plan period within the ceiling of Rs. 25 crores fixed for Education. Under 
the present Unemployment Scheme No. 1, fitfteen thousand additional primary schools 
are expected to be opened which will require 300 additional Sub-Inspectors at the 
rate of 50 schools per Sub-Inspector. Thirty additional posts of Sub-Inspectors will be 
required for leave and deputation reserve. In all, therefore, 330 additional posts of 
Sub-Inspectors will be required. 

As regards Deputy Inspector of Schools, provision has to be made for the additional 
staff required for implementing the schemes of the Second Eive-Year Plan. Under 
the present Unemployment Scheme No. 2, two thousand seven hundred and fifty additional 
middle schools are expected to be opened out of which 1,375 will be of the basic 
type and 1,375 will be of the conventional type. The standard fixed is one Deputy 
Inspector for 40 middle schools of conventional type and one Deputy Inspector for 35 
middle school of the basic type. According to this standard, 74 additional Deputy 
Inspectors will be required. In the case of Sub-Inspectors, provision has been made 
for a peon and in case of Deputy Inspectors two clerks and two peons each. The 
total cost in respect of this scheme will be as Rs. 50.59 lakh recurring and Rs. 2.62 
lakh non-recurring. The annual recurring cost carried forward at the end of 1960-61 
will be Rs. 16.67 lakh recurring. 

30. Opening of Social Education Centres under Central Schemes of Relief to Educated 
Unemployed. —The Sub-Committee had sent up as one of the interim recommendations 
a scheme for the opening of Social Education agencies. The following note gives an 
account of the work done by the Education Department. 

“During the First Five-Year Plan, under the Central Scheme of Relief to 
Educated Unemployed, 350 Social Education Centres were opened. Each of 
these social education centres was provided Rs. 760 per annum as the average 
salary of Social Education Workers (instructors) and a contingency at the rate 
of Rs. 200 per annum. 

Under the present scheme it is proposed to open 1,250 more Social Education 
Centres phased over the plan period at the rate of 250 centres per year. 
Recurring cost has been calculated on the basis of Rs. 850 as average salary 
of a Social Education Inspector and Rs. 450 as contingency per annum. 
The increase in the salary of instructors has been necessary as the salary 
scales of untrained and trained Matriculates and untrained graduates or trained 
I. As. have been raised during the Second Five-Year Plan. In view of the 
activities of these Social Education Centres which include besides imparting 
literacy to adults, organisation of physical culture classes or Akharas, children’s 
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clubs, library -Cttm-reading rooms and other social and cultural activities. Th 
amount of contingency per centre is proposed to be raised from Rs. - 
Rs. 450 per annum to enable the centres to manage their work efficiently and als 
to spend a sum of Rs. 100 for the purchase of periodicals and magazines tor 
the reading room. 

A non-recurring grant of Rs. 500 is also proposed to be given for equipment, 
furniture, purchase of Petromax and Durries as well as musical instruments, 
etc., as it is felt that the centre would be greatly handicapped m its 
activities without these materials. 

A total of 1,250 centres giving employment to 1,250 persons at a cost of 
Rs. 55 lakh including Rs. 48.75 lakh recurring is phased during the plan 

period.” 


31. An enquiry into the lowering or deterioration of the employment value of the 
educated persons in Secondary Schools is recommended. —We place it before the Govern¬ 
ment that : 


(a) the progress of technology imposes on the educational system in general and 

on schools and colleges in particular a new responsibility of orienting or 
even training the young persons as economic functionaries over and above 
the classical responsibility for making them well-informed citizens ; 

(b) the enormous deadweight of mere knowledge which an average man has 

got to acquire and carry today as a citizen and as an economic func¬ 
tionary is really great and continuously being added to and has got to 
be imparted at the secondary stage of education in addition to the classical 
objectives of the development of personality and character building; 

(c) the system of Soviet education seeking to develop the youth as 

economic functionaries and to develop their employment value by putting 
a high load of guided and supervised work on them has incidentally 
solved the problems of self-discipline of the pupils as well as social 
discipline in schools and has produced solid results. 

We recommend that in view of the facts given above and in view of the obvious 
failure of our educational system to attain the qualitative level of secondary education 
in other countries, a detailed enquiry into the concrete factors lowering the employment 
value of our youth may be made by means of general investigations as well as case 
studies. 

32. A higher ratio of teachers to the pupils in the secondary schools is recommended . - 
For the reasons stated in the last paragraph and in view of the large existing size 
of the secondary school classes of 50 to 60 children, we recommend that the teacher 
pupil ratio of 1 : 25 should be aimed at. 

33. A balanced and carefully planned technical orientation of secondary education is 
recommended. —We recommend that a carefully planned technical orientation be imparted 
to the education of the youth at the secondary stage, keeping in view the facts 
noted below : 


(a) A narrow specialisation at this stage would restrict the development of that 

general ability and adaptability of workers and technicians which is 
necessary in a growing economy ; 

( b) A proper training of the hand and the senses can achieve the maximum of 

results only if started at the age of 13 or 14 as established by the 
experience of the armed forces, of the mercantile marine and of the 
occupations requiring specialised skill of the hand and the senses. 
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(c) In view of the fact that the pupils would be detained at the secondary stage 
of education upto a higher age than before under the Higher Secondary 
School system, the responsibility for a proper balancing of technical and 
general education has been increased further. 

34. The employment of a science graduate in every high school imparting general 
education is recommended. —The teaching of general science is compulsory at the 
secondary school stage. For the teaching of science subjects, we recommend that each 
school should immediately appoint a qualified science teacher who must be at least 
a graduate in science. 

No detailed arguments are now necessary for making out a case for education in 
general science as a part of even the old liberal education in a society based on 
technology and owing to the growing impact of science on every day life and on all 
economic activities. 

35. Employment of the holders of Masters' Degrees in High Schools. —The Three 
Years Degree Course has finally been accepted. The conversion of High Schools into 
Higher Secondary Schools is an integral part of the scheme. We understand that the 
Education Department of the State Government are endeavouring to convert all High 
Schools into Higher Secondary Schools by March, 1966. For this conversion it is 
necessary that well-qualified teachers who may be able to teach with an efficiency of 
the same standard as in the Intermediate classes of the University, are appointed in 
the Higher Secondary Schools. If this is done, the holders of the Masters’ Degree 
will get greater opportunity for employment. The starting of the Higher Secondary 
Schools should be so phased so that by the time all the High Schools are converted 
into Higher Secondary Schools no unemployment amongst the holders of the Masters’ 
Degree may be created by the abolition of the pre-University classes in the Colleges 
and in the University. 

It is learnt that the Education Department has made it compulsory to have on 
the staff of the Higher Secondary Schools at least 3 M. As. 

36. The establishment and running of private high schools with the minimum of 
government control is recommended. —We recommend that private high schools charging 
higher fees for providing more intensive school work by increasing the ratio of 
teachers to pupils be encouraged, and that they may be allowed full scope for variations 
in their methods of work and curriculum subject to their conforming to the prescribed 
curriculum at the final stage of examination if they present candidates for the 
secondary school certificate examination. 

We make this recommendation for the reason that private non-conforming schools, 
if they are well-managed, are likely to make new experiments and introduce variations 
which are necessary for progress. Secondly, it has been observed that the level of 
teaching and discipline is better in such schools. 

37. Employment in the physical training of the students of schools and colleges. —Physical 
training in schools and colleges as it exists at present is inadequate. This has got to 
be expanded on a scientific basis and teachers fully qualified both in indoor and 
outdoor games should be appointed. We recommend that a properly trained instructor 
should be appointed in every school and college. To achieve this it will be necessary 
to overhaul the existing institutions of the State which produce qualified teachers for 
the purpose. 

It is learnt in connection with this recommendation of the Sub-Committee that the 
Education Department has already reorganised the entire system of physical education 
and of the training of the instructors. 

39 Lab.—60 



38. Vocational training in high schools. —We recommend that those types of vocational 
training like type-writing, shorthand, accountancy, etc., as can be combined with general 
education, be imparted at the school stage in order to increase the employment value 
of the pupils passing out of the secondary schools. 

39. A school for training in river navigation. —We endorse the recommendation of the 
Sub-Committee for opening a school for imparting training in inland water navigation 
by powered vehicles, a scheme for which had been prepared by the Labour Depart¬ 
ment in 1950-51. In the chapter dealing with employment in river navigation, w 
have seen how Patna is the most important river port on the Ganga. We have also 
seen that the Ganga-Brahamputra Water Transport Board has been experimenting 
with pilot projects and the vacuum created by the withdrawal of the services of the 
Joint Steamer Campanies from 1958 may be filled by a more organised system of 
river transportation. 

40. The necessity of re-organising the syllabuses of the s ubjects taught by the Univer¬ 
sities. —While research is one of the important functions of the University, it is the 
University teaching which determines the employment value of the students as well 
as their value as research workers. We recommend that the Universities of this 
State be requested to examine the syllabus of each subject from the points of view 
of (1) the requirements of a technological society, (2) the needs of the public examina¬ 
tions and of (3) the preparation of future research worker*. We may note in this 
connection that the University Grants Commission is also considering the subject of 
the reorganisation of the syllabuses in the Universities. 

41. University courses and the requirements of a technological society. —Apart from the 
revision of the syllabuses of the subjects which are being taught, we recommend that 
the requirements of a growing and diversifying economy for teaching in other subjects 
to produce economic functionaries like works and business supervisors, accountants, 
auditors, cost accountants, bank assistants, co-operative organisers, etc., he taken into 
account. 

42. Appointment of College Tutors. —Wc recommend the appointment of first and 
second Class M.As. and M. Scs. as college tutors in sufficient numbers to provide 
individual attention and guidance to the students of the colleges and to enable the 
qualified unemployed youngmen to he absorbed in this useful work of improving the 
proficiency of the students. We reinforce our recommendation by drawing the atten¬ 
tion of the Government to the poor attainments with which the students reach the 
colleges from the schools and to the possibility of rectifying the deficiencies by means 
of intensive tutorial work in the colleges. We further stress that one of the reasons 
of indiscipline in the colleges is the deficiency in the actual volume of guided work 
taken from the students and this work can be imposed fruitfully only if a sufficient 
number of college tutors are appointed. The poor performance of the Bihar candidates 
in the all-India competitive examinations, also strengthens the case for more intensive 
tutorial work. 

43. Investigation into the causes of the failure of Bihar candidates in competitive 
examinations. —We recommend a detailed investigation into the causes of the failure of 
the candidates from Bihar in securing a proportionate share in tire different adminis¬ 
trative, technical and economic services of the Central Government. We do not con¬ 
sider that any generalised findings would be very helpful and we consider that the 
deficiencies have got to be established and measured in each subject of the exa¬ 
mination including the performance at the interviews. We even recommend that the 
Government of India themselves should investigate into the causes of group and 
regional deficiencies of the candidates. 

44. Deficiency in English of the Bihar candidates. —The Committee has been able to 
establish that among the causes of the low percentage of success of the candidates 
from Bihar is their inadequate command over the English language, and specially 
spoken English along with their poor performance at the interviews. The Committee 
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believes that those deficiencies are capable of being remedied to an appreciable extent 
by the introduction of an intensive tutorial system as already recommended. The recti¬ 
fication of the deficiency in language, however, cannot be achieved by any intensive 
work during a brief period and must be taken up in the very first year of a stu¬ 
dent’s admission into a college. 

45. The opening of new Arts Colleges. —During the last 10 or 15 years, there has 
been great increase in the number of colleges which impart liberal education. Liberal 
education is good for the general improvement of the outlook of the people, but in 
its turn it increases the. number of the educated unemployed. We are, therefore, of 
the view that in future; new colleges should be started only after mature delibera¬ 
tions. 

46. Geological survey of the State. —The Committee has noted with satisfaction the 
creation of the Department of Geology under the Industries Department and recom¬ 
mends that a scheme may be prepared under which the newly created Department 
may, with active participation of the Universities, be able to make a cpiick and in¬ 
tensive survey of the minerals with a view to help a rapid industrialisation of the 
State. We believe that there is scope for supplementing the geological survey 
carried on by the Government of India. 

47. Unemployment of Commerce Graduaes. —We have reasons to believe that a good 
number of Bachelors and Masters of Commerce are going without jobs. This is not 
surprising as the expansion of industry in this State has been rather slow. Moreover, 
these graduates are not very useful unless they are given practical training. We, 
therefore, recommend that short course training should be devised in consultation with 
the Bihar Chamber of Commerce to ensure better employment opportunities for the 
commerce graduates. 

48. Overproduction of technically qualified persons to be avoided.—We recommend that 
the Government should keep a watch on the manifestation of any sign of unemploy¬ 
ment among the technically qualified persons and take prompt short-run measures of 
relief and adopt the long-run policy of not permitting any over-production. 

49. Improvement in the quality of training in the Medical and Engineering Colleges .— 
We recommend that special attention be devoted to the quality of teaching and of 
practical training in our Engineering and Medical Colleges and that the number of 
teachers in them be increased to the appropriate level. 

50. Employment of Medical Graduates. —Medical College and a good hospital go 
together. The Ranchi Medical College is already coming up and the Chotanagpur 
Division will have a good hospital attached to this college. The only Division left 
without a Medical College is the Bhagalpur Division and, therefore, we recommend 
that a Medical College should be established at Bhagalpur. 

Government have taken in hand the work of Community Development in a phased 
manner. According to the present programme the entire State would be covered by 
Community Development Blocks by the end of 1962-63. There is a provision of two 
Doctors in each Community Development Block. A time will come, when Community 
Development Blocks will not be able to absorb a large number of doctors per year 
if only two doctors are employed in each block. The Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme is likely to expand. The requirement of doctors in industries is sure to 
go up. We have to look to the preventive side also and this will also require the 
services of a good many Health Officers (Doctors). If the financial resources of the 
State improve, the number of doctors employed in Community Development Blocks 
may be steadily increased so that the recommendation of the Bliore Committee in 
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this matter is implemented. A stock taking of the production of Medical Graduates 
should be taken from time to time and the admission in the colleges may be re¬ 
gulated also from time to time to avoid unemployment amongst them. We also 
recommend that the Medical Colleges should now pay more attention to research, 
specialised training and raising the standard of teaching. 

51. Subsidising Self-employed Doctors in Rural Areas. —We recommend that besides 
the appointment of doctors and lady doctors in every Development Block, subsidised 
practitioners may be encouraged to settle down in the rural areas. The scheme of 
appointing doctors attached to a certain number of private high schools with an 
honorarium, provision of the accommodation of a cilnic in the school and permission 
for private practice which was considered some years ago in the Education Depart¬ 
ment appears to deserve serious consideration. It is believed that the appointment of 
one or two doctors in each block with a large population falls far short of the 
standard of medical help recommended by the Bhore Committee. Moreover, as na¬ 
tional income increases, the capacity of the economy to pay for a larger number of 
private practitioners and support them would increase. 

52. Employment of Agriculture and Veterinary Graduates. —There is adequate scope 
at present for employment of Agriculture and Veterinary Graduates. Intensification 
of agriculture is necessary if we have to feed our increasing population. The cattle 
wealth has also got to be improved. Hence, as soon as possible, the number of 
Agriculture and Veterinary personnel in Community Development Blocks should be 
increased. This increase will be perfectly justified because one Agriculture and one 
Veterinary Graduate cannot give advice and see to his advice being followed in a 
block. 

53. Employment relief for Law Graduates.—The abolition of Zamindari and introduc¬ 
tion of Panchayat Raj Act has greatly affected the legal profession. In order to give 
the lawyers some relief we recommend that the upper age limit for law graduates 
for appointment in Government services should be raised by two years and 25 per 
cent of vacancies of Revenue Circle Officers, Emergency Officers (in connection with 
abolition of Zamindari), Panchayat Supervisors, Revenue Circle Inspectors, etc., should 
be reserved for practising lawyers and recruitment made through competitive examina¬ 
tion from amongst the law graduates. The Mukhias and Sarpanches of Gram Pancha- 
yats who have to administer law are greatly handicapped in their work on account 
of lack of proper training. It is, therefore, recommended that lawyers should be 
appointed to give them proper training. 

No more Law Colleges need be started, but facilities should be provided for specia¬ 
lised training in commercial, company and labour laws, etc. 

54. Location of All-India offices in Bihar. —The location of All-India offices in any 
state results in broadening the outlook of the educated persons of that State. We 
in this State have no such offices and there are also no good agencies at the secon¬ 
dary and college level to give information to the educated. At present the Railway 
Service Commissions which deal with the personnel employment under the railway in 
this State are located in Calcutta and Allahabad. We strongly recommend that the 
State Government should approach the Union Government to locate the Headquar¬ 
ters of a regional Railway Public Service Commission at Patna. 

One bench of the Income-Tax Appellate Tribunal which was located at Patna had 
been shifted. We welcome the shifting back of this bench to this State. We also 
recommend that branches of all-India offices such as the Defence Organisation, should 
also be located in this State. 
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55. Recruitment in the subordinate services of the Railways. —We recommend that 
the State Government be pleased to move the Government of India to adopt the 
system of the Posts and Telegra phs Department for the recruitment of the junior and 
subordinate personnel on a state basis. The Committee notes that the location of 
the recruiting authorities outside this State creates various handicaps for the local 
candidates. It is also gathered that the handling of an enormous number of appli¬ 
cations in one lot for a number of states by the Regional Railway Public Service 
Commissions makes any careful scrutiny impossible and liable to various kinds of 
errors. 

56. Recruitment for the services of the State Bank and the Life Insurance Corporation .—■ 
The growth of the economy as a whole and rise in the level of national income from 
year to year would lead to the expansion of employment in the banking and life 
insurance business. We recommend that the recruitment in these services may be so 
organised that suitable candidates from this State are given due considertation. The 
location of the controlling offices outside the State is a serious handicap for the 
candidates from this State. We recommend that a proportionate number of candiates 
should be recruited by means of competitive examinations conducted by the controll¬ 
ing authorities for this and for other states. 

57. Recruitment to the Armed Forces. —The Committee brings to the notice of the 
Government the importance, in aggregate, of employment in the Land Forces, the 
Navy and the Air Force of all grades of young men recruited as combatants, artisans, 
mechanics, etc., and advises that the proposed State Employment^Committee and the 
Education Department should take adequate steps to bring these avenues to the 
notice of the students of the High Schools. Developments in the. science and practice 
of war have shifted the emphasis from pure muscular strength to the capacity for 
bearing hardships and to intelligence, alertness and skill. Even an infantryman of to¬ 
day is not a mere cog and in more than one way his job is a skilled one to which 
youngmen should be attracted. The in-service general training as well as the training 
in crafts imparted by the Armed Forces is of a high order. 

58. Recruitment for the Mercantile Marine. —The Committee recommends that the 
opening for secondary school boys in the Mercantile Marine and the method of 
recruitment be given due publicity. The Committee learns that many years ago, 
the Director of Public Instruction of Bihar had received a very appreciative lett r 
on the performance of the Bihar apprentices from the authorities of the Training Ship 
Dufferin. 

59. Arrangements for the training of higher technical and managerial personnel for 
industries. —Industries require trained personnel of different technical and managerial 
categories. As facilities for specialised training are not available in the State, indus¬ 
tries prefer trained persons from other states to appointing fresh local men and then 
giving them the necessary training at their expense. We therefore, recommend that 
the State Government should send suitable candidates of this State for training outside 
the State and outside India in branches in which there is demand in the industries 
of the State and for which local qualified candidates are not available. We are aware 
of the system followed by the large industries in the public sector for arranging 
for such training. But there are other industries for which the State Government is 
expected to take the measures we are recommending. 

60. The necessity of a more rapid industrialisation of the State. —The Sub-Committee 
has made recommendations for a more rapid pace of industrialisation with a view to 
increase the employment of educated persons and it has noted the lack of enterprise 
and investment inclination in the State. This subject has already been dealt with 
in the chapter on secondary sector and the necessary recommendations have been 
made there. 
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61. Employment of Bihar candidates in enterprises in the public and private sectors 

located in Bihar. —The Committee endorses the following recommendations of the Sub- 

Committee. 

“In order to solve the unemployment problem in the State, we recommend that 
the State Government should persuade the enterprises working in Bihar 

to realise their responsibility for taking active measures to foster the 

employment of educated persons from this State by giving preference 
to local people subject to the observation of the criterion of efficiency 
as otherwise the State will not be ab’e to get any substantial relief in the 
solution of the unemployment problem.” 


62. Appointment of a Liaison Officer.—We endorse the following recommendation 
of the Sub-Committee :— 

“We further recommend that a whole-time Liaison Officer should be appointed 
to negotiate with all the major industrial concerns of the State in the 
public and the private sectors in respect of appointments by the concerns 
and facilities to be given to the local employees about their training eithe: 
in the country or outside so that local people may get their due share in 
matter of appointment in posts requiring technical skill. He shall also act 
as a Liaison Officer for all non-competitive posts at the disposal of the 
Government of India.” 

63. Employment of educated persons in private small capitalist and one-man enter¬ 
prises. —The recommendations made so far concerning the employment of educated 
persons in salaried posts in administration, teclining, trade and industries in the 
private sector and in public enterprises have now got to be supplemented by the 
consideration of various avenues for private enterprise. Except in a thorough going 
socialist society and with the most strenuous efforts, it may not be possible to 
provide jobs for every educated person. Nor would it be desirable that the self- 
employing and independent occupations and professions which develop initiative, 
enterprise and responsibility are neglected. We, therefore, recommend a number of 
measures which would require the fostering care of the State in the initial stages. 
We further recommend that avenues for self-employment and for private enterprise 
for the educated persons should not be treated as merely residuary avenues but 
should be helped to thrive on their own merit. We strongly feel that for the success 
of a democracy, a sector for independent sources of livelihood is to be maintained 
from which the men in public life would come to serve the nation. One of the 
criticisms of the modern educational system ever since the days of the Swadeshi 
Movement has been that our yougmen have lost all initiative, enterprise and self 
confidence and are fit only for and on the look out for service. This criticism has 
got to be accepted with certain reservations because all technological developments 
and the growth of heavy and basic industries have tended to restrict the sphere for 
small capitalist enterprises in them. We have, however, examined in another chapter 
the scope which still exists for small enterprises and we can look to them for the 
absorption of educated youngmen. We have already categorised such enterprises and 
examined the prospects as well the limitation of some of the categories. In the 
succeeding paragraphs, certain specific occupations and groups of trades would be 
examined from this point of view. For, we have examined elsewhere that the growth 
of giant and large enterprises (both technological and managerial) and increase in national 
income tend to create new opportunities for small men in ancillary and derived 
industries, in commerce and in servicing. 

64. Agricultural employment for educated persons. —The Sub-Committee has reco¬ 
mmended that apart from providing employment for educated persons in paid and 
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salaried jobs in the services and in industries and in the openings in small capitalist 
enterprises, efforts should be made to organise farming as an attractive and profitable 
avenue for educated persons. For this purpose the Sub-Committee recommends the 
development of all those overhead services like irrigation, supply of improved seeds, 
manures and fertilisers, appliances, etc., as would reduce the risks of farming and 
improve productivity. Subsidiary activities connected with the use of land like fishery, 
animal husbandry, poultry-keeping, etc., have also been recommended. The Committee 
is of the view that in spite of the general flight of educated persons from land to 
the towns, there is considerable scope for earning a fair level of income from agri¬ 
culture if the risks of farming are reduced and the amenities of rural life are increased 
as is being done by the development of roads, of transportation and of electricity. 

We recommend the experiment of rehabilitating youngmen in the profession of 
farming both as a measure to increase employment as well as in the hope that 
successful and enterprising youngmen may set the standard of a higher level of land 
utilisation. Thus the experiment would be of value for the Department of Agriculture 
as well. 

65. Small capitalist enterprises. —This Committee as well as the State Department 
of Industries and other authorities at the Centre have prepared a number of schemes 
on small capitalist enterprises. We have already noted our observations in earlier 
sections on the need of a cautious examination of the enterprises to be selected. 
We recommend that a vigoruous policy for fostering those industries which are 
selected carefully should be followed with special care in providing overhead facilities 
and an assured market. We have also expressed our anxiety about the marketing 
facilities which can be achieved by setting up marketing organisations in some cases 
and by linking the enterprises with the larger industries in other cases. All these 
and other points have been dealt with in the Chapter on the Secondary Sector 
Chapter X). We are giving here two lists of such small industries as are suitable 
for small capitalist enterprises. There are other occupations and enterprises on which 
we are making separate speciiic recommendations. We are reserving the recommendation 
about the garments industry for the chapter on the employment of women. 

66. List of Small Industries Suitable for one-man enterprises. 

66.1. The following list was sent to the Development Department by the Director, 
International Labour Office, New Delhi on behalf of the Study Group on Educated Un¬ 
employed of the Planning Commission in 1955: — 

(A) Manufacturing Industries —- 

(1) Hand Tools and Small Tools. 

(2) Sports Goods. 

(3) Furniture. 

(4) Building Hardware. 

(5) Domestic Hardware. 

(6) Cutlery. 

(7) Agricultural Implements. 

(8) Scientific Glassware and Instruments. 

(9) Table Glass ware. 

(10) Bicycle Parts and Bicycles. 

(11) Sewing Machine parts and Sewing Machines.. 

(12) Toys.. 
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(13) Electric Fans. 

(14) Other Electrical Goods. 

(15) Surgical Instruments. 

(16) Manufactures of Rubber. 

(17) Pipe Fittings and Valves. 

(18) Metal Fittings for Shoes and Leather Articles and Wearing Apparel. 

(19) Stationery Articles and Fountain Pens. 

(20) Miscellaneous Chemical Industries. 

(B) Feeder Industries to large Industries .— 

(1) Foundries. 

(2) Forgings. 

(3) Tools and Gauge Making Shops. 

(4) Automobile Parts. 

(5) Machinery Parts. 

(6) Railway Wagon and Coach Parts. 

(7) Other Parts for Engineering Industries. 

(8) Electroplating and Galvanising Shops. 

(9) Welding Shops. 

(C) Servicing Industries— 

(1) Automobile Repair Shops. 

(2) Bicycle Repair Shops. 

(3) Pumps and Motor Repairs and Maintenance. 

(4) Other Machinery Repairs and Maintenance. 

66.2. The folloiving is a list of industries suitable for small enterprises on which 
the Development Commissioner, Small Scale Industries, Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, Government of India has published a series of Analysis and Planning Reports.— 

(1) Sports Goods (Northern Region). 

(2) Sewing Machines and Parts (Southern Region). 

(3) Bicycles and Parts (Northern Region). 

(4) Leather Footware (Northern Region). 

(5) Footballs. 

(6) Wood-sheathed Slate Pencils. 

(7) Tool Room Shop. 

(8) Small Centre Lathes. 

(9) Enamelled Single and Double Cotton Covered Copper Wire. 

(10) Automobile Batteries. 

(11) Small Scale Bicycle and Rickshaw Parts (for Bihar). 

(12) Panel Pins and Wire Nails. 

(13) Caffeine from Tea Waste, 

(14) Fountain Pen Ink. 

(15) Boot Polish. 
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(16) Milk of Magnesia. 

(17) Nickel Sulphate from Nickel Catalyst Wasta. 

(18) Chrome and Vegetable Tannery. 

(19) Soil Pipes. 

(20) Village Tanned Sheep Skin. 

(21) Saltpetre. 

(22) Chrome Tannery of Cow and Calf Upper Leather. 

(23) Industrial Hand-Gloves. 

(24) Electro-plating. 

(25) Low Tension Porcelain Insulators. 

(26) Roofing Tiles. 

(27) Storage Batteries. 

(28) Electrical Accessories. 

(29) Glass Beads. 

(30) Radio Components. 

(31) Sole Leather. 

(32) Electric Cables. 

(33) Plastic Toys. 

(34) Holdalls. 

(35) Small Leather Goods. 

(36) Cast Iron Foundry. 

(37) Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Foundry. 

(38) Malleable Cast Iron. 

(39) Steel by Crucible Methods. 

(40) Barbed Wire. 

(41) Hexagonal and Square Head Machine Screws. 

(42) Pattern Shops. 

(43) Brass Utensils. 

(44) Liquor Ammonia. 

(45) Glass Bangle. 

(46) Vacuum Flask. 

(47) Glass Ampoules. 

(48) Glass Phials. 

(49) Neon and Glow Sign Industry. 

(50) Scientific Glass Apparatus. 

(51) Foot-wear. 

(52) Gent’s Shoe. 

67. Manufacture of Teachimj Appliances. — The Committee has estimated the quantity 
of various kinds of appliances and instruments required by students and educational 
institutions. The aggregate comes to an appreciable figure and is bound to grow 
rapidly with the growth of schools and the introduction of scientific subjects more 
extensively. It is also desirable to diversify the visual side to teaching and learning 
to lighten the mental strain of the learning process. 

For these reasons, the Committee recommends that arrangements should be made 
to project young educated persons to take up their manufacture under an overall. 
39 Lab.—61 
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plan to be worked out by the Government to manufacture the kinds of appliances, 
instruments and visual aids required and to control any overproduction. 

The Committee recommends that the scheme on this line which is being intro¬ 
duced by Government of Madras on the Industrial Estate at Guindy may be examined 
as a model. 

68. Motorised Regular Goods Traffic by Road. —The Committee has worked out the 
calculations of operating goods traffic by road at a standard charge of 1.5 Naye 
Paise per maund-mile for regular long distance goods traffic and recommends that it 
may be brought to the notice of would-be educated enterprisers. Apart from pro¬ 
viding employment to educated persons, the development of road transport would 
help to fill in the gap left between the transport needs of the growing economy and 
the railway capacity which has been calcualated to come to a very large aggregate. 
The subject has been dealt with in the chapter on the overheads of the economy. 

69. Passenger Buses. —The Committee notes that in spite of the nationalisation of 
passenger hus transport through the State Road Transport Corporation, it still leaves 
scope for the operation of passenger services on short runs by small owner-operated 
buses on lines not taken over by the State. It is, therefore, recommended that every 
possible concession and encouragement be extended to educated persons to undertake 
this enterprise. Among other measures, it is recommended that facilities for way-side 
services from the State workshops and Depots be extended to these private operators. 

70. Forwarding and Clearing Agencies.— We very strongly recommend that Govern¬ 
ment do take active interest in helping the organisation of Forwarding and Clearing 
Agencies at every important railway station town having an urban goods traffic 
sufficient for at least one transport vehicle. The Committee has examined in detail 
the economic and social values of this enterprise besides its employment values. Such 
a service would not only provide employment but also a very valuable and much 
needed relief to the private persons and the traders. Further, it would be a valuable 
means for curbing corruption in the railway service. Thus it would mean 
an immense benefit to the large and small traders and also to private persons if they 
are relieved of the cost, labour and distraction of going to the railway station for 
enquiring about the arrival of goods for incoming traffic and about the availability 
of booking facility if they can hand over the railway receipt or just lodge information 
with the agency about the in-coming consignment. Similarly, for sending consignments 
they can register their needs with the agency. All the rest of the work in either 
case would be attended to by the agency. 

71. Railway Out Agencie We bring to the notice of the Government that the 
Railway Board has recently liberalised the conditions for sanctioning Out Agencies 
with a view to establish links between rail-heads and interior markets and areas. 
There is a vast scope for employment of young people in this enterprise and we fear 
that this business, too, may get out of the hands of the people of this State by 
default unless suitable measures are taken to foster it for the sake of small educated 
entrepreneurs. 

We further recommend that a survey of all such interior market places as are 
suitable for Out Agencies on account of the volume of traffic handled and the road 
communication available may be made by the co-operative efforts of the Departments 
of Labour and Agriculture. The Committee was able to take up only a few sample 
investigations in the Darbhanga district and found much scope for this enterprise. 
The prospects are even better in South Bihar on account of better roads. 

72. Catering Business at Railway Stations. —Tire Committee recommends that the 
Railway Board be moved that wherever the Railway Administration has not started 



catering establishments departmentally, contract for this service be given to educated 
youngmen working individually or in partnerships and not to renew contracts with 
large contractors operating chain establishments. We believe that this measure would 
not only provide employment for a large number of youngmen with limited means, 
but would also provide a good field for practical training in managerial work. 

73. Contract work under the Departments of the Government. —The Committee has 
noted with concern that even from the contract business Bihari enterprise has been 
ousted to a considerable extent. It is recommended that educated youngmen be 
projected into this enterprise which can be operated with a small amount of capital. 
We further advise Government that the following measures may be considered for 
helping new entrants : — 

(a) Large units of contract work, unless technically necessary, should he 

discouraged. 

(b) The work should be split up into such units as are complete within them¬ 

selves and given out to small contractors. 

(c) It is essential that for more than one reason a system of prompt payment 

of bills be enforced and the system of payments-on-account, as at present, 
be extended. 

(d) Co-operative credit on the security of outstanding and quickly maturing 

biils may be made available to the small contractors. 

(c) The small contractors be encouraged to organise or join co-operative institutions. 

(/) The Committee thinks that the old system of tender, which may be used 
against the small contractors, is now an outmoded system in a controlled 
and guided economy in which the cost-structures of an enterprise including 
the wage-bill can be worked out before hand and the margin of profit 
itself may be fixed and fitted into the cost structure. This system, there¬ 
fore, requires a rational examination. 

74. Contract work in private enterprises. —The Committee finds that very large amounts 
of contract work are given out by the large and medium industrial units annually. 
It is noted that many of them are of the type which can be taken up only by 
large engineering firms. But there are many other categories of work into which 
educated youngmen with small capital may be projected. 

(a) It is recommended that the Liaison Officer proposed in our recommendation 

may be made responsible for negotiating with the private firms for securing 
small contracts for our youngmen. 

(b) It is further recommended that the methods and facilities proposed in the 

preceding recommendation may be adopted in connection with the contract 
work in the private sector as well. 

75. Training of young persons in crafts. —-The Sub-Committee has supported the 
views of the Mudaliar Committee on the diversification of the Secondary School courses 
with a view to impart training in such crafts as youngmen may adopt as vocations 
instead of going up for higher studies. The Sub-Committee has elaborated this 
recommendation as reproduced below. 

“But in order to make them successful it will be necessary to have continuous 
assessment of the requirements of the different vocations in the State. We, 
therefore, recommend that the Board of Secondary Education or the State 
Government in the Education Department may appoint a small committee 
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for the purpose which may keep itself in constant touch with the Industries 
Department and the Industrial Bureau suggested elsewhere. The craft 
selected should be such that a student, if he so likes, may specialise in 
later on and make a career out of it. Crafts have, therefore, to he intel¬ 
ligently selected either from the list given in the Miulaliar Committee Report 
or from outside. Teachers for teaching the crafts should he competent so 
that the students may really learn something worthwhile from them . 

The emphasis of the Sub-Committee on employment in handicrafts is brought out 
further by the recommendation that the training of youngmen in secondary schools 
alone would not be sufficient and that specialised training is necessary. This recom¬ 
mendation is reproduced below. 

‘'Needs of technical education cannot he satisfied by diversified courses in the 
High Schools. It is, therefore, necessary to have Technical Training Insti¬ 
tutions which may be able to meet the demand for the technically trained 
personnel in the State. It appears that the need of technically trained 
personnel in some trades is in excess of the training facilities available in 
the State. So it is recommended that the opening of Technical Training 
centres may be accelarated.” 

The educational value of all such training in a technological society has already 
been noted. The employment value of the handicrafts in a transitional economy, 
subject to the limitations and the cautions which have been pointed out are very 
great if the disinclination of educated persons to take up handicrafts can be overcome. 
The subject of handicrafts has also been considered in the Chapter on the Secondary 
Sector from the point of view of employment in general. We have pinned very 
great hopes on the handicrafts for reducing the burden of unemployment and under¬ 
employment in the rural areas in general. Even if secondary school passed youngmen 
continue to be averse to handicrafts, youngmen who are at least literate would be 
better handicraftsmen than illiterate persons. This qualification of literacy acquires 
an added value on account of the efforts which are being made to successfully mechanise 
the handicrafts by means of small hand machines and electricity in order to standardise 
the quality and finish and thus to enhance the survival value of the handicrafts. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Employment of Women. 

1. Data on the Employment op Women. 

W T e may examine the available data on the employment of women in order to establish 
the problems posed in the light of which policy is to be framed. Some of these data 
are presented and analysed in this and the succeeding sections. 

1.1. The 1051 Census Tables .—In order to avoid a recalculation of the figures after 
the transfer of areas to West Bengal, we take the data for Bihar in 1951. These 
figures may roughly lie treated as the base relating to the year 1953 by which time 
the population in the area after transfer might have reached the level of the popula¬ 
tion of 1951. 

In a total population of 402.26 lakh, the number of females was 200.00 lakh. 
Hence for overall inferences, the slight difference in the sex ratio may be ignored. 

In the total agricultural population of 346.11 lakh, there is an excess of 2.33]lakh 
females. When we split it in the rural and urban sections, we find an excess of 2.36 
lakh females in the rural agricultural population of 339.93 lakh and an excess of a 
small number of 3 thousand males in the urban agricultural population of 6.18 lakh. 

On the other hand, in the non-agricultural population of 56.15 lakh, there is a 
male predominance of 4.54 lakh. The disparity is more marked in the urban non- 
agricultural population in which there is an excess of 2.25 lakh males in a total of 
20.78 lakh whereas in the rural section, the excess of males is only 2.30 lakh in a 
total of 35.37 lakh. 

It is, however, the data on the economically active number of the female popula¬ 
tion of the working age group between 15 and 59 which are more important and are 
presented below. 

(a) Of the total male population of 202.24 lakh, 110.63 lakh are in the working 
age group and of the total of 200 lakh females 109.40 lakh are in this 
group. This is calculated from the age composition tables giving 54.7 
per cent of the population as belonging to the working age group. But 
allowing for various deductions as those of the student population, invalids, 
etc., the present formula is to consider 40 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion to constitute the potential labour force. 

{b) Out of the 109.40 lakh females in the working age group only, 34.95 or roughly 
35 lakh are economically active. 

Thus, the position about the employment of women is that. 

Out of 174.22 lakh female population in the agricultural sector, 31.98 lakh are 
economically active. Of these 31.37 lakh are active out of 171.14 lakh in 
the rural area and 61 thousand out of 308 thousand in the urban areas. 
Of the 25.80 lakh female population in the non-agricultural sector, only 2.97 
lakh are occupied. Of these 2.15 out of 16.54 lakh are occupied in the rural 
and only 82 thousand out of 926 thousand in the urban area. 
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(c) Bearing in mind that the overall proportion of male and female population 

is roughly equal, we may look at the data on female employment from 
another angle. 

Of the 110.50 lakh economically active persons in agriculture, 31.08 or roughly 
32 lakh are females. Of the 14.02 lakh earning dependents, 0.40 lakh 
are females as evidently child labour of girls on farms is more common. 
This proportion of female employment in agriculture is about the same for 
rural as well as urban agricultural population. Even if we look at the 
constituent sub-classes of the ■ gricultural population, we find roughly the 
same proportion. Thus, we expected a large • proportion of the women in 
Sub-Class III constituting agricultural labour to be in the market. But- 
out of 28.63 lakh agricultural labourers, only 8.S3 lakh are women. 

(d) The non-agricultural population is 56.15 lakh with a male predominance 

of about 5 lakh. Of this, 16.57 lakh are self-supporting out of whom 
only 2.97 lakh are female. The number of earning dependents in this 
class consists of 1.27 lakh males and 1.09 lakh females. We find that 
this low proportion of economically active females is there in the non- 
agricultural classes whether we consider the rural or the urban population. 
Thus, out of the 10.67 lakh rural self-supporting non-agricultural persons 
only 2.15 lakh are females. Out of the 5.90 lakh urban self-supporting 
non-agricultural persons, only 82 thousand are females. 

(e) However, if we look to the four groups of the non-agricultural class of 

economically active people or to their 10 Divisions and 88 Sub-Divisions, 
we (find women to be fairly well represented although a recent study has 
revealed a decline in their number in some important occupations. We 
shall have to take into special consideration, later on, the spheres in which 
employment of women has got to be fostered. In the group of non- 
agricultural production, out of 526 thousand self-supporting persons, 
only 94 thousand are women. Clearly it is a sphere in which more 
women might come in. In Commerce, out of 376 thousand self-supporting 
persons, 74 thousand are women. It is not clear how even in Transport, 
out of 87 thousand persons, 6 thousand are women. In the residual group 
of other services of 6,67 lakh persons, 1.23 lakh are females. 

1.2. Inferences from the Census Tables. —From these data, the broad inferences drawn 
are that in the agricultural sector, both in the rural and the urban areas, there is a 
larger percentage of employment of women than in the non-agricultural sector. 
Moreover, employment in the urban area in the non-agricultural sector is even more 
meagre and calls for special consideration. 

2. Distribution and relative strength of women in the occupational Divisions and Sub- 
Divisions of the Census. —Looking at the Census figures of the non-agricultural working 
force in the occupational Divisions and Sub Divisions we get the following results. 

(а) In Division 0, there were over 9 thousand women in a total employment of 

46.82 thousand. Considering the nature of the work consisting of stock 
raising, rearing of poultry, silk-worm, etc., plantations, forestry and wood¬ 
cutting, hunting and fishing, this representation is not unsatisfactory. 
The total plantation labour force in this State is insignificant. 

(б) In Division 1 of mining and quarrying, the employment of over 30 thousand 

women in an employed force of 167 thousand persons is not bad. The 
number according to the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for some of 
the subsequent years showing both the number and the trend of employ¬ 
ment are given in the statement appended at the end of this section. 
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(c) Division 2 enumerates those employed in the manufacture of food stuffs, 

textiles, leather, and leather goods. There were 29.3 thousand women in 
a working force of 144 thousand and 24.1 thousand of them were self- 
employed, 3.7 thousand were employees and strangely enough, 1.5 thousand 
were employers. Of these self-employed ladies 5.26 thousand were employed in 
the processing of grains and pulses, 3 thoussnd in vegetable oil and dairy pro¬ 
ducts, 2.5 thousand in tobacco, 5.7 thousand in cotton textiles, 3.3 thousand 
in wearing apparel, 1.3 thousand in jute, ropes, twines, etc., and 1.4 thousand 
in leather industries. The detailed figures of the employment of women 
in industries submitting returns to the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bihar, 
in the industries in this Division of the Census as well as in other Divisions 
are given in the statement which follows. It may, however, be noted that 
the figures of this statement and of the Census are not comparable 
because the Census tables give the figures of the small establishments or 
associative units not covered by the Factories Act as well as those of the 
self-employed persons. Even the figures in the column of the employees, 
therefore, would not tally with the number in the returns under the 
Factories Act. 

(d) In the processing and manufacture of metals and chemicals in Division 3, out 

of the work force of 76.76 thousand, 5.89 thousand were women and 4 
thousand were employees and 233 were employers. Of the independent 
workers, 1,331 were self-employed in smithies, etc. It is also unexpected 
that of the 4 thousand employees, 3.7 thousand were in the basic iron 
and steel industry. This number is much greater than what we find in 
the factory returns. 

There were no women employees in the machinery, engineering and pharmaceutical 
industries according to the Census. The factory returns however show 
some employment in them as given in the tables. 

(e) Division 4 accounts for other miscellaneous manufactures in which there were 

19 thousand women in a work force of 92 thousand persons and 17 
thousand of them were self-employed. A break-up of the Division shows 
1.4 thousand self-employed in unclassed trades, 1.6 thousand self-employed 
in bricks, tile and clay industries, 6 thousand self-employed in earthenware, 
glass bangles and such industries, and 7 thousand employed in wood work. 
Except for small differences in the figures, the existence of these 
employments are corroborated by the factory returns. 

(/) Division 5 accounts for those engaged in construction and maintenance of 
roads, bridges, rail-roads, telegraph and telephone lines, irrigation and 
other works, electric and gas industry, water supply and scavenging. Out 
of a work force of 66.6 thousand, 16.8 thousand were women, of whom 6 
thousand were self-employed and 10.8 thousand were employees. There were 
3.3 thousand sell-employed and 2.9 thousand employees in buildings. Of 
the rest, 6.5 thousand were in scavenging, 6.0 thousand of them being 
employees. The factory returns do not include figures of most of these 
employments. 

( g) Women are well represented in Commerce in Division 6. Out of 376 thousand 
persons, 74 thousand were women, of whom 61 thousand were self-employed. 
In unclassed retail trade there were 22 thousand self-employed and 3 
thousand employees. In retail trade in foodstuff, there were 30 thousand 
self-employed women and 2.2 thousand employees. 3.9 thousand were in 
retail trade in fuel and 3.3 thousand in retail trade in textile and leather 
goods as self-employed. Fourteen hundred ladies were in wholesale trade 
and 418 in money-lending. 
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(h) Out of about 100 thousand in transport, storage and communications, in division 

7 the number of women was only 6 thousand, of whom 1.4 thousand were 
shown as employers and the rest about equally divided between employees 
and self-employed. It is not clear how 10 hundred of them were inde¬ 
pendent workers in road transport. 

( i) Division 8 includes all those who are in Health, Education and Public 

Administration Services. Out of 112 thousand workers only 15 thousand 
were women, of whom 3.3 thousand were self-employed, mostly m Sub 
Division 8.1 of medical and health services (3.1 thousand). There were 3.5 
thousand ladies working as employees in Education and 1.5 thousand 
employees of the State Government. 

( j) Division 9 consists of those engaged in various kinds of services. Of the work 

force of 435 thousand, 75 thousand were women, of whom 30.5 thousand 
were self-employed. There were 23 thousand women in domestic services 
and 4.9 thousand independent workers in barber and beauty trade. In 
the laundry business there were 9.8 thousand independent women. We 
find 1.1 thousand women running independent eating houses. There were 
1.4 thousand self-employed women in recreation services. 

The statements appended herewith have been supplied by the Chief Inspector of 
Mines in India and the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bihar. They provide valuable 
data to show the trend of employment of women in the non-agricultural occupations 
since 1951. 
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TABLE 78, 


AVERAGE TOTAL AND AVERAGE FEMALE EMPLOYMENT IN FACTORIES. 


Total number of workers. Total number of female Employment of female 

(average). workers(averago). workers as percentage 

of total employ meat. 



1951. 

1950. 

1957. 

1951. 

1956. 

1957. 

1951. 

1956. 

1957. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Factories CJ/S 

1.40,008 

1,41,685 

1,46,186 

9,586 

7,606 

7,849 

8.85 

,5.37 

5.37 

Factories U/S 

40,930 

25,529 

24,786 

3,775 

1,787 

1,884 

8.01 

6.92 

7.60 

Total 

.1,86,938 

1,07,114 

1,70,972 

13,3)1 

9,373 

9,733 

7.15 

5.51 

5.69 
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TABLE 79. 

AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT [IN RESPECT OP FACTORIES AS DEFINED IN SECTION 2 (m) OF THE 

FACTORIES ACT, 1948]. 


Industry. 

Total no. of workers 
(Average). 

Total no. of female 
workers (Average). 


Employment of female 
workers as percentage of 
total employment. 

1951. 

1956. 

1957. 

1951. 

1956. 

1957. 

1951. 

1956. 

1957. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

In factories registered under section 2 

tn(i). 





1. Government and Local Fund 

Factories. 

202. Manufacture of dairy products 


12 

.. 

• » 



• • 

.. 

, . 

209. (a) Manufacture of ediblo oils (other 

50 









than hydrogenated oils). 

231. (a) Cotton Mills 

200 

202 

277 


1 

1 


.50 

.36 

231. (c) Silk Mills 

*• 

74 

118 


• • 

1 


. * 

.85 

231. (d) Woollen Mills 

598 

706 

642 


. . 

. . 


. . 

. # 

239. (c) Others 

20 

. • 

• * 


« ' 

• . 


• . 

# * 

243. (d) Clothing 

535 

757 

695 


. • 

• • 


• . 

. . 

250. (c) Others (treatment of wooden 



32 







poles). 

260. (a) Manufacture of furniture and 

142 









fixtures (wooden). 

280. (a) Letter-presses, Lithographic print- 

927 

1,077 

935 

ft 






ing and Book binding. 

311. \a) Artificial manures .. .. 

1,834 

3,820 

4,053 

• • 

250 

312 

• • 

6.54 

7.70 

311. (ft) Heavy Chemicals .. 

• • 

• • 

40 

• • 

. * 

- • 

• • 

• . 

• . 

319. (a) Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemi- 


126 

129 







cals. 

322. Coke Ovens 

267 

196 

198 

54 

40 

38 

20.22 

20.41 

19.19 

350. (ft) Cutlery, Locks, etc. 

•• 

48 

40 

•• 

1 

* . 

• • 

2.08 

a a 

360. (f) General and Jobbing Engineering 

623 

2,758 

2,787 

• • 

14 

16 

• • 

.51 

.67 

381. ( a ) Ship-building and repairing .. 

257 

436 

571 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

« • 

382. (a) Railway Workshops.. .. 

13,582 

13,282 

13,054 

11 

2 


.08 

.02 

• a 

384. (a) Motor Vehicles 

• • 

547 

623 

•• 

• • 

• • 

•• 


A . 

399. (1) Others .. 

•• 

108 

85 


• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

511. Electric light and Power 

1,101 

2,598 

2,829 

1 

1 

7 

.09 

.04 

.25 

521. Water Supply Stations 

106 

207 

211 

• * 

8 

20 

• • 

3.86 

9.48 

522. Sanitary Services (pumping and 


24 

24 







Sewage). 

844. ( a ) Laundry and Laundry Services 

•• 

20 

21 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total or G.L.F. Factories .. 

20,242 

26,998 

27,364 

66 

317 

395 

•03 

•12 

•14 
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TABLE 79— contd. 


AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT [IN RESPECT OF FACTORIES AS DEFINED IN SECTION 2(m) OF THE 

FACTORIES ACT, 1948]— contd. 


Industry. 

Total number of workors 
. (Average). 

Total number of female 
workers (Avorage). 

Employment of female 
w irkers as percentage 
of total employment. 


1951. 1956. 1957. 

1951. 

1956. 1957. 

.1951. 1956. 1957. 

1 

2 3 4 

5 

6 7 

8 9 10 


II. Other Factories*. 

010. (a) Cotton ginning and bailing 
010. ( b) Jute Presses 
202. Manufacture of dairy products 

205. (a) Flour Mills 
205. (6) Rice Mills 

205. (c) Dal Mills .. .. 

206. Manufacture of Bakery Products .. 

207. (a)(i) Vacuum Pan 
(«) Open Pan 

(fr) Gur (open pan) 

208. Manufacture of sugar confectionary. 

cocoa and choeolato. 

209. (a) Manufacture of odihle oils (other 

than hydrogenated oil). 

( b ) Hydrogenated oil industry 

(c) Tea Factories 
(**) Cold Storage 

211. Distilling, rectifying and blending of 
spirits. 

220. (c) Cigarettes 
(/) Others 

231. (a) Cottons Mills 
(6) Jute Mills 
(c) Silk Mills 

232. Knitting Mills 
239. (c) Othors 

241. Manufacture of Boots and Shoos 
(oxeopt rubber footwear). 

250. (ra) Saw Mills 

(6) Manufacture of Plywood 


20 

8 

•• 

. . •• 

75 

95 

94 


49 

70 

76 

1 

234 

371 

402 

0 

4,777 

5,365 

5,142 

237 

370 

194 

167 

25 

30 

129 

120 

• • 

22,405 

21,494 

21,552 


* 

234 

273 

* 

102 

120 

150 


360 

124 

134 

•• 

2,410 

1,074 

1,064 

96 

105 

209 

249 


602 

46 

44 

345 

278 

411 

442 

83 

326 

378 

371 

• • 

2,949 

2,016 

2,013 

53 

645 

47 

63 


1,148 

660 

908 


6,403 

6,014 

5,916 

313 

307 

465 

227 


225 

73 

63 

1 

• • 

63 

62 

• > 

1,023 

634 

667 


510 

513 

625 



•• 

•• 

2.04 

•• 

•• 

12 

32 

3.84 

3.23 

7.98 

291 

332 

4.96 

5.42 

6.45 

8 

8 

6.75 

4.12 

4.78 

7 

•• 

•• 

5.42 

•• 

43 

37 

3.97 

4.10 

3.47 

6 

6 

57.38 

13.04f 

13.64J 

81 

69 

29.85 

19.70 

15.61 

42 

34 

1.79 

2.08 

1.68 

190 

175 

4.88 

3.15 

2.95 


. . 

.4 1 

.. 

. , 

9 

9 


14.28 

14.51 


.97 


30 


28 


* inoluded in (t) above. 

t This decrease }s due to transfer of tea factories to West Bengal, 
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TABLE 79— contd . 

AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT [IN RESPECT OF FACTORIES AS DEFINED IN SECTION 2(m) OF THE 

FACTORIES ACT, 1948].— contd. 


Industry. 

Total number of workers 
(Average). 

Total number of female 
workers (Average). 

Employment of female 
workers as percentage of 
total employment. 


19.71. 

1956. 

1957. 

1951. 

1956. 

1957. 

1951. 

1956. 

1957. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

(c) Joinery and General Wood-working 

65 

170 

59 

.. 






(e) Others 

24 

15 

280 

12 



50 



200. (o) Wooden .. 

•• 

204 

225 



1 



.44 

271. (a) Pulp 

727 

1,054 

1,307 







(ft) Paper 

570 

1,687 

1,700 







(t) Paper Board and Straw Board 

12 


35 







271. (d) Others 


90 

57 







280. (a) Letter Presses, Lithographic 

2,137 

2.239 

2,192 

2 

2 

2 

.09 

.OS 

.09 

Printing and Book-binding. 

291. Tanneries and Leather Finishing 

341 

293 

287 



•• 




311. (6) Heavy Chemicals 

472 

344 

363 

37 

5 

12 

7.33 

1.45 

3.27 

311. (/) Others .. 

46 


sfBEI 





• * 


319. (a) Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical 

400 

317 

335 





. . 


(6) Lac (including shellac) 

2,105 

944 

753 

524 

264 

195 

24.89 

28.90 

25.89(n.) 

(c) Matches .. 

20 

52 

407 


2 

71 


3.84 

17.44 

(d) Paints, colours and Varnishes .. 


126 

8S 







(c) Soap 

98 

ign 

8 

•• 






321. (d) Petroleum Pumping, filling and 

. . 

82 

93 

. . 

. . 

. . 



. . 

storage. 

322. Coke Ovens 

1.712 

1,371 

1,397 

230 

202 

209 

13.43 

14.73 

14.90 

329. Manufacture of miscellaneous products 

529 

432 

464 

38 

21 

21 

7.18 

4.35 

4.52 

of petroleum and coal. 

331. (a) Bricks and tiles 

6,537 

6,351 

0,860 

1,709 

1,6S0 

1,6S7 

27.00 

26.45 

20.92 

(6) Others 


r>5 

55 


15 

11 


27.03 

20.09 

332. Manufacture of Glass and glass pro- 

1,549 

1,181 

1,908 

118 

49 

53 

7.61 

4.14 

2.69 

ducts (excluding optical lenses). 

333. Manufacture of pottery, china and 


49 

59 

. . 

2 

3 


4.08 

5.08 

earthenware. 

334. Manufacture of Cement 

4.125 

4,849 

4,614 

595 

308 

310 

14.42 

6.35 

0.8 4 

339. ( a ) Stone dressing and crushing 

1,325 

597 

519 

594 

120 

156 

44.83 

20.10 

30.05 (ft) 

(ft) Asbestos Products .. 

172 

167 

201 

•• 






( c) (i) Mica Factories 

173 

17 

18 

1 






[ii) Micanite 



29 








(a) Decrease in actual numbor is mainly line to transfer of factories to West Bengal, 
(ft) Decrease is due to removal of factories. The factories have gone under Mines Act. 
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TOTAL 79— contd. 


AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT [IN RESPECT OF FACTORIES AND DEFINED IN SECTION i(m) OF THE 

FACTORIES ACT, 1918].— continued. 


Employment, of female 

Total number of workers Total number of fomalo workers as percentage of 
(Average). workers (Average). total employment. 


Industry. — 

1951. 1950. 

1957. 

1951. 1950. 

1957. 

1951. 

950. 

1957. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

(<l) Others—(«') Manufacture of Cement 

175 

4f>7 

0.37 

10 


5 

5.72 


.78 

concrete spun pipes. 










311. (a) Manufacture of Iron and Stool .. 

25,070 22,520 22,301 

2.325 1 

819 

1,820 

9.05 

8.07 

8.10 

(b) Rolling into basic forms 

4,945 

5,116 

5,501 

445 

439 

548 

8.99 

8.58 

9.85 

(a) Tuba making and Wire drawing 

1,857 

2,004 

1,950 

2S3 

203 

250 

15.24 

13.12 

12.78 

(<l) Rough Castings 

2,354 

2,014 

2,572 

570 

709 

707 

24.40 

20.07 

27.48 

312. (a) Smelting and Refining of Metals.. 

2,100 

2,114 

2.148 

246 

223 

203 

11.35 

10.54 

9.45 

330. (a) Metal Containers 

202 

112 

130 

4 



1.98 



( b) Outlery, Locks, etc. .. 

159 


jcrai^ 






• • 

(c) Bolts, nuts, nails, springs, chairs. 

73 

79 

10S 

, , 

., 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

etc. 










(g) Safes and Vaults 

80 

20 

5 



•• 


•• 


(k) Others 

290 

3,400 

3,725 


61 

63 


1.79 

1.69 

360. (a) Agricultural implement 

S92 


•• 

74 

•• 


8.2!) 

•• 

•• 

(/) General and Jobbing Engineering 

7,180 

2,870 

3,002 

252 

91 

90 

3.5 

3.17 

3.13 

(g) Others 

.. 

4,614 

5,791 

.. 

120 

100 


2.73 

2.95 

370. (c) Electric Lamps (other than Glass) 

33 

100 

186 



3 



1.01 

(Bulb making). 










(/) Radio and Phonographs 

37G 

190 

471 

20 



5.03 



(g) Insulated wires and Cables 

1,090 

1,055 

1,711 

90 

83 

81 

8.08 

4.09 

4.07 

(h) General and Jobbing Engineering 

78 

142 

127 

•• 






381. (rt) Ship-building and Repairing 

257 

158 

152 

•• 






382. (a) Railway Workshops .. 

41 

54 

53 







384. (a) Motor Vehicles 

1,007 

713 

759 

5 



.04 



385. Manufacture of Bicycles 

258 

84 

•• 







380. (b) Repair of Aeroplanes 

75 

9 

10 







393. Manufacture of Watches and Clocks 

00 

-• 


3 



5.00 



399 (/) Manufacture of Ice .. 

172 

300 

400 

.. 

4 

f, 


1.01 

2.00 


10 


( h) Plastic articles 
(it) Others 


10 


10 
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TABLE 79 — oontd. 

AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT [IN RESPECT OE FACTORIES AS DEFINED IN SECTION 2(?«) OF THE 

FACTORIES ACT, 1948 ].—contd 


Employment of female 

Total number workers Total number of female workers as percentage of 

Industry. (Average). workers (Average). total employment. 



1951. 

1956. 

1957. 

1951. 1956. 1957. 

1951. 

1956. 

1957. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

oil. Electric Light and power 

1,480 

1,175 

1,211 

39 

29 

38 

2.01 

2.04 

3.01 

512. Gas manufacture and distribution . . 

. . 

75 

87 







521. Water-supply Stations .. 

159 

72 

09 

44 

9 

9 

27.07 

12.50 

13.04 

522. Sanitary services(Pumping and sewage) 

115 

117 

114 

15 

18 

18 

13.00 

15.04 

15.07 

842. Restaurant and Cafes, etc. 


104 

103 


•• 


•• 



811. (/>) Job Dyeing and Dry cleaning, etc. 


28 

29 

-• 

•• 

•• 




TOTAL OF OTHER FACTORIES 

1,19,700 

1,U,587 

1,18,822 

9,520 

7,289 

0,454 

7.95 

0.30 

0.27 

Total — G.L.F. and Other Factories 

1,40,008 

1.41,585 

1,40,180 

9,5S0 

7,000 

7,849 

0.85 

5.37 

5.37 

I. Government and Local Fund Factories. 

In factories registered under section 

2 m (ii) 





209. (a) Manufacture of edible oils (other 
than hydrogenated oils). 


32 

32 

« • 



* * 

* • 

* * 

211. (a) Cotton Mills 


354 

352 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


* * 

239. (c) Others 

50 

27 

29 

•• 

■■ 


•• 



2S0. (c) Letter-press,1 itliographic printing 
and book-binding. 

300. ( f ) General and Jobbing Engineering 

•• 

20 

25 

•• 





* ’ 

•• 

— 

SO 

•• 




4 . 

* ' 

384. (a) Motor Vehicles 


54 

38 


•• 

•• 




To.al of G- L. F. Faclorios 

50 

493 

550 


•• 




•• 


II. Other Factories. 


4)10. (6) Jute Presses 

15 

540 

545 






* * 

:202. Manufacture of dairy products 

10 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 





200. Manufacture of bakery products 

40 

03 

55 

•• 

•• 





220. [a) Bidi 

22,350 

9,920 

8,742 

19 

11 

11 

.08 

.11 

.13 

231. (a) Cotton Mills 


20 

42 

■■ 






(c) Silk Mills 


12 

12 

•• 






239. (c) Others 

41 

•• 

•• 

•• 



•• 


• • 

241. Manufacture of Boots and Shoos 
(Except rubber footwear). 

•• 

18 

18 

•• 

38 

37 


95,00- 

94.87, 

241. Manufacture of made-up textile guotlt- 
except wearing apparel. 

* * 

40 

39 

* * 


250. (e) Others 


12 

•• 

•• 

... 

-*• 




200. (a) Wooden . . 

50 

4 

14 


•• 




* 4 
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TABLE 79— concld. 

AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT IN [RESPECT OF FACTORIES AS DEFINED IN SECTION 2 (m) OF THE 

FACTORIES ACT, 1948].— concld. 


Industry. 

Total number of workers 
(Average). 

Total number of female 
workers (Average). 

Employment of female 
workers as percentage of 
total employment. 


1951. 

1950. 

1957. 

1951. 

1956. 

1957. 

1951. 

1956. 

1957. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

280. (a) Letter Presses, Lithographic, 


104 

91 







Printing and Book-binding. 

291. Tanneries and Leather finishing 


0 

7 







311. (/) Others 

25 

8 

0 







319. ( b) Lac (including Shellac) 

5,009 

1,910 

1,709 

790 

215 

217 

13.97 

11.22 

12.27(a) 

( d) Paints, Colours and Varnishes 

151 







. . 


(e) Soap 

40 

90 

81 

•• 




• . 

. . 

(/) Others 

5 



1 



20.00 

. . 


321. (d) Petroloum pumping, tilling and 

224 

49 

39 

9 



4.02 



storage. 

331. (a) Bricks and Tiles 

300 

114 

131 

• . 


2 


. • 

1.53 

(b) Others 

9 



2 

.. 

.. 

22.22 

. . 

. . 

333. Manufacture of pottery, china and 


20 

31 



12 



38.71 

earthenware. 

339. (a) Stone dressing and crushing 

719 



78 


• • 

10.85 

* 

* 

(c) (i) Mica factories 

10,488 

11,010 

12,104 

2,888 

1,503 

1,604 

17.03 

12.95 

13.25 

kl) (i) Manufacture of Cement 


20 

31 







concrete (Spun) Pipes. 

(it) Others 


8 

5 

•• 

• • 



• • 


350. ( a) Metal containers and Stool trunks 

80 

127 

89 

2 


. . 

2.5 

. . 


350. ( g ) Safes and Vaults 


17 

25 


• • 


. * 



(7>) Others 

52 





. . 



. • 

300. ( f) General Jobbing Engineering 

4 

0 

53 



1 



1.89 

(g) Others 



11 







384. (a) Motor Vehicles 


21 

24 







399. (c) Button Making 

410 

240 

221 







(fc) Wrapping, parking & filling .. 

224 


•• 

1) 






842. Restaurant, Cafes, etc. .. 

30 

27 

27 







844. ( b ) Job dyeing, dry cleaning, etc. 

120 

18 

18 

00 



50.00 



TOTAL OF OTHER FACTORIES 

40,880 

25,030 

24,23y 

3,775 

1,707 

1.894 

8.05 

7-00 

7.78 

Total —G.L.F. and Otheb Factobies 

40,930 

25,529 

24,786 

3,775 

1,767 

1,884 

8.04 

0.92 

7.00 


(a) Decrease is mainly duo to transfer of factories to West Bengal. 

♦Decrease is due to removal of factories. Factories have gone under Mines Act. 
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3. Data on female employment from the case studies of the Rural Unemployment 
Survey .—We have calculated the situation regarding the employment of women accord¬ 
ing to the data in the cast; studies out of the sample surveys of rural unemployment. 
We find the data indicating a much larger percentage of female employment than in 
the Census tables, specially in Patna and Chotanagpur Divisions, though a tabulation 
of all the samples may give us a little different r suits. The following percentages of 
the employment out of the total employable female population have been found. 


Division. 

Patna 

Tirhut 

Bhagalpur 

Chotanagpur 


Percentage 

Percentage 

seeking 

at work. 

employment 

60.32 

0.89 

38.88 

4.02 

56.67 

3.04 

84.69 

7.54 


4. Employment trends in the non-agriculiiiral sector in India as a whole since 1001.— 
A study of the employment trend of wcmen in 1001—51 was conducted jointly by 
the Labour Bureau of the Government of India and the Labour and Employment 
Division of the Planning Commission and the results were available in 1958. 

The study showed that during these 50 years, the employment of women had 
increased in coal mining, tobacco, iron and steel and non-ferrous metal industries, in 
the manufacture of transport equipment, bricks, tiles and other structural materials, 
clay products, furniture and fixture-, paper and paper products, printing and allied 
industries, educational services, hotels, restaurants, tea houses and legal profession. 
But during the present decade, a decline in the employment of women is found in 
some of them. The employment of women is found to have decreased in miscellaneous 
food industries, grains and pulses, non-metallic mineral products, retail trade in fuel, 
sanitary works and services during 1901—1951. In recent years since 1950 up to 
1956, employment of women in wood and furniture industries, paper and paper products, 
textiles and basic metal industries has been decreasing. The most marked decrease 
has been in the jute industry from 37,000 in 1950 to 21,000 in 1956. In the mining 
industries, there was a fall in mica and coal mining but an increase in manganese 
and iron-ore mining. There was a general decline in the number of adult employees 
in plantations and female employment, too, fell proportionately. 

These findings relate to the whole of India and only in certain cases they might 
apply to Bihar. But the broad trend is in line with what our Chief Inspector of 
factories has pointed out. 

5. General trend of employment in tb organised industries in Bihar .—We are reproducing 
below verbatim a note sent to us by the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bihar analysing 
the trend and causes of decline in the employment of women in his letter no. 1874 
of 14th April 1959. 


“In continuation to this office letter no. 3956, dated the 14th July 1958, 

I would like to make the following observations relating to the cause of decline 
in the employment of females in registered factories of this State :— 

“1. In this State there is abundance of man-power and the employers have 
no difficulty in obtaining the services of either a male or a female worker. 
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As there is no dearth of male workers, the employers are reluctant to 
employ female workers by giving preference to them over male workers 
due to the following reasons :— 

(1) Under the Indian Constitution payment of equal wage has been guaranteed 

to a female worker for similar work. Under the Mi limum Wages Act, 
the minimum wages have been fixed for certain industries and the rate 
of wages for female workers lias been fixed at par with male workers. 
Consequently, as the employers have to pay same wages to females, 
they now prefer to employ males. 

(2) Under the provisions of the Factories Act and Maternity Benefit Act a 

factory employing a certain number of female workers has to provide 
a building for creche with all the amenities like free food to children, 
health visitor, bedding and equipments and attendant. There is a 
tendency, therefore, to reduce the number of females to below the pres¬ 
cribed limit. 

(3) Under the provision of the Maternity Benefit Act every female worker is 

entitled to leave with wages for certain number of weeks at the time 
of delivering a child. 

Also, an average female worker of young age-group becomes pregnant every 
two or three years. While these females go on maternity leave the 
working of the plant is dislocated as a substitute has got to be found 
for a short duration. 

To get rid of this worry and of this financial liability, the employers are 
gradually developing a psychological bias against the employment of 
females. 

(4) Under the provisions of the Factories Act, there is a restriction of employ¬ 

ment of female workers between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. Employment of 
male workers offers greater flexibility in -working. 

(5) By employing female workers the management have to make separate 

arrangements for latrines, urinals", wash places, canteen, rest shelter, 
etc. In addition to this the managements have to take special care for 
maintaining discipline in the factory, when females are employed. 

1 ue to the reasons given above some of the employers are deliberately avoiding 
employment of females, but these factors are also resulting in creating a 
general psychological bias against employment of females, which is shewing 
its effect gradually.” 

“2. A survey was, however, conducted for ascertaining the cause of the decline 
and the following points have come up:— 

In majority of the factories of this State, female workers are employed in 
manual work. In industries like mica and rice mills they are employed 
on certain specific jobs. Except for Chotanagpur Division in other areas 
male workers have replaced female workers to some extent in manual 
operations. In Chotanagpur Division there has not been much change 
as the local male workers of this area have a prejudice against carrying 
head loads due to local customs and conventions. Therefore, in this area 
the managements have no option but to employ female workers for 
such work as carrying head loads. 

In mica Industry the decline has been due to fall in order of Book Form 
splittings. Earlier the Book Form splittings contributed nearly 75 per 
cent to 80 per cent of the total mica exported from this country. 
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During the last few years there has been a slump in mica trade. More¬ 
over these days Book Form splittings contribute only oO per cent of 
the total mica exported from this country. This has partly contributed 
to the decline in employment of females in mica industry. 

Moreover in order to avoid commitment under the various laws, the employers 
have introduced the system of home work more widely. Under this system 
the workers take raw mica from factory and process the same at 
home with the aid of his family members. Some of the females 
who used to work in factories, now work at home due to the intro¬ 
duction of this system and this is reflected in decline in employment of 
females in mica industry, though this is not unemployment in the true 
sense. 

In rice mills the decline has been due to slump in this business as well as 
due to the natural reluctance of employers to employ females generally." 

“3. This analysis related only to factories and my personal feeling is that 
though from the figures of annual returns submitted by factories it appears 
that there has been a decline in employment of females the total employ¬ 
ment of females in this State in all employments is on increase instead 
of decrease. Hundreds of projects of road and building construction as 
well as stone-breaking establishments are coming up daily. In all such 
establishments females are employed in large numbers. Figures relating to 
these employments are not available but in my opinion if these figures are 
collected for a number of years, I am extremely doubtful if the total volume 
of employment of females would show any decline at all.” 

“4. Another point which is worth consideration is, how far the employment of 
females helps in solving the unemployment problem. In this country and 
specially in this State the figure of unemployment is quite heavy. Con¬ 
sequently, as far as the question of total unemployment is concerned, in my 
opinion, it makes no difference if males replace the females. This question 
would come in the fore-front only when we reach the stage of no or nearly 
unemployment. ’ ’ 

6. Broad recommendation on the policy of employment of women .—The Committee 
places before the Government the following facts concerning the employment of women 
which are to shape the policy of the State on this subject. 

(a) The load of dependency on the working population is as much due to the 
large percentage of the employable female labour force not being economically 
active as to the high percentage of infants and children in the population. 

(h) This dependency of women is much higher in the urban areas than in the 
rural areas as revealed both by Census statistics as well as by our Urban 
Unemployment Survey of 1054. 

(c) There is a marked tendency for a shift from the stagnant pool of the 
voluntarily unemployed women to the labour market as a result of tlve 
growth of education and the multiplication of wants. 

Although one school of thought, as represented in the concluding remark of tire 
Chief Inspector of Factories, holds that there need be no anxiety about the employ¬ 
ment of women so long as there is a heavy overall unemployment, there are strong 
reasons for devoting special attention to the employment of women in specific spheres 
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and for specific objectives even though there may not be equally strong grounds for 
advocating the employment of women in competition with men in some of the 
organised industries. 

7. General reasons for stimulating the gainful occupation of women .—We have noted 
the large percentage of dependency in the total population on account of the larger 
number of children in India than in the advanced countries with a lower birth-rate. 
Secondly, on account of technological backwardness, the productivity per work unit 
is low. It is for these reasons in general that we advocate a larger volume of em¬ 
ployment of women. An examination of the trend of employment of women shows 
that all over the world women find more scope for employment in agriculture than 
in the non-agricultural sector. One of the tables in the report of the Ninth Round 
of the N. S. S. gives certain valuable comparative figures bearing on the subject. 
It shows that between 1930 and 1950 the percentage of working women (to the total 
female population) rose from 17.7 to 21.5. In the U. K., it rose between 1931 and 
1951 from 26.9 to 27.2; in Italy between 1930 and 1950 from 18.6 to 24.9. In this 
table the figure for India in 1953-54 is given as 29.7 per cent in the aggregate and 
32.3 in rural and only 15.2 in the urban sector. This last figure is of special in¬ 
terest to us because we have been emphasising at various places the need of provid¬ 
ing spheres of employment and home employment for women in urban areas. 

8. The modernisation of the economy is talcing away a considerable volume of the 
traditional work of the women on the farm and in the urban homes and creating 
unemployment. —While comparatively the percentage of women occupied gainfully 
or as earning dependants is higher in the agricultural population, both rural and urban, 
than in the non-agricultural pouplation, the modernisation of the economy is taking 
away quite a lot of the normal work of women which accounted for veiled employ¬ 
ment owing to the establishment of small flour-grinding, rice-hulling, dal-splitting 
mechanised units even in the villages, the growth in the use of ready-made garments, 
etc. H nce, we recommend that the situation of the employment of women should 
be watched ceaselessly and efforts made to create suitable avenues for the employ¬ 
ment of women in the rural and urban areas. We are making some specific recom¬ 
mendation on the subject in the succeeding sections. 

9. Greater need of measures of relief employment for women seeking jobs for humani¬ 
tarian reasons .—Apart from the measures for drawing more women into gainful 
occupations, we recommend special consideration for the relief of women seeking jobs 
but unemployed since unemployed women are subjected to greater distress and 
hardships than men and are less able to seek out jobs and avenues than men. 
In most cases the women who come into tire labour market do so more on account 
of necessity than as a matter of choice. 

10. The khadi and rural industries organisations and their workers have already acquir¬ 
ed the right approach and developed methods for dealing with the problem of employ¬ 
ment of women. —We recommend that the State Khadi and Village Industries Board 
as well as the Khadi and Gramodyog Sangh, which Irave already developed the 
technique, method and approach as well as appropriate activities eminently suitable 
for dealing with the special problems of employment of women may be requested to 
give due emphasis to the need of expanding the scope for gainful occupation of women 
both in rural and urban areas. 

11. Difference in the economic conditions of different towns icould require different 
patterns of employment measures for women in different towns. —We have seen that on 
account of the want of appropriate avenues for subsidiary activities for the non- 
agricultural and urban population as compared to the agricultural population, the 
percentage of dependants among women in the former category of women is much 
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larger. Our Urban Unemployment Survey has also revealed a larger volume of 
unemployment among urban women. For these reasons, it is necessary to examine the 
particular economic features of each town and work out appropriate measures for 
creating avenues of employment for working class as well as middle class women. 
There are marked difference in the conditions not only between the ordinary civil 
station towns, commercial towns, mining settlements and industrial towns but also 
in between towns in each category. For these reasons, the standard pattern of the 
rural economy which has enabled the planning of village industries of a fairly stand¬ 
ardised design producing goods mainly for local consumption is rather possible for the 
urban areas only to a limited extent. However, there is likely to be scope for 
ancillary employments in homes on contract or for wage work. 

We recommend that Labour 0dicers, Universities, Colleges, other social service 
organisations, the State Ivhadi and Village Industries Foard and the ivhadi and 
Gramodyog Sangh be requested to conduct specific investigations into the problem of employ¬ 
ment of vn omen and into the kinds of economic activities for women within their homes and 
in small co-operative establishments which may be provided according to the economic 
environment in the growing industrial areas and in the non-industrial towns. We 
understand that certain types of home work have been found quite suitable lor the 
women of the workers' families in Jamshedpur. 

12. The desirability of planning the establishment of light complementary industries 
providing wage work, home contract work or subsidiary family crafts in industrial towns .— 
There is now a distinct and clear tendency for the working class population to settle 
down in mining and industrial areas and a resident working class and middle class 
population has been growing up in them. We know that neither productivity nor 
wage rate is high enough in India for a reasonable standard of living and our Urban 
Survey has given us the pattern of income level groups showing how deficient the 
income of most of the families is. Thus apart from the objective of relief employ¬ 
ment, the provision of employment for women of both wage and salary earning 
families is expected to ease the continuous pressure for wage increases which is jus¬ 
tified according to the specifically defined criterion of a living wage even though it 
may not be justified fully on grounds of marginal productivity. The planning of 
industrial location in the West has for decades been taking into account these consi¬ 
derations and establishing, for example, light industries suitable for female labour in 
the belts of predominantly heavy industries. In our own country we shall have to 
look for a more diversified pattern of occupation for both labouring and middle class 
women. 

13. Fostering of garments industry for employment relief of middle class women.- —In 
view of the increasing consumption of ready-made garments and their large imports 
from outside the state, and in view of the low income of the lower middle class 
educated familes we recommend that the Government should take steps to set up 
a co-operative institution, on the lines reported to have been introduced in New 
Delhi, to 

(a) organise a garments industry for the tailoring of standard garments by 
middle class ladies; 

(b) arrange for continuous study of the fashions to avoid the manufacture of 

unsaleable designs; 

(c) supply sewing machines to the participants in the scheme on loan or on 

hire-purchase system; 

(d) arrange tbe bulk purchase of cut pieces and supply them to the participants 
in the scheme; and 

(e) arrange the marketing of the goods. 

39 Lab.—64 
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We note in this connection that the khadi and village industries organisations 
have already made considerable progress in manufacturing ready-made garments for men, 
women and children in the tailoring establishments attached to their sales emporia. 
This, however, does not satisfy the objective we are formulating here. We, therefore, 
recommend the measure noted above for the relief of middle class families of teachers, 
clerks, office assistants and others in the low-income category by a system which 
would enable them to work in their homes in spare time. 

14. Contract system of work. —The contract system of giving out work to families 
to be done at home by private employers or co-operative societies is expected to be 
a useful method of providing employment for women. It has got to be encouraged 
in every way subject to certain safeguards. For these reasons and on account of the 
facts 

(a) that the system of home work given out to women on contract and piece 

system means an immense relief to women, and specially to women who 
observe purdah and have to look after children at home; 

(b) but that the system is liable to exploitation by the employers; 

(c) and that in the European countries it was exactly this system of work given 

out with its abuses which brought into existence the Trade Board legislation 
wherever the scattered home workers were unable to organise themselves 
in Trade Unions to improve their bargaining power for wage fixation; 

we recommend 

that the Government should conduct an enquiry into these urban 
occupations tactfully and sympathetically both («) with a view to assess their employ¬ 
ment values as well as ( b ) for protecting the women from being exploited. 

We draw the attention of the Government to the qualifying terms “tactfully” and 
“sympathetically” which have been inserted to indicate that any aggressive policy 
or approach may drive the occupations out of the home into the workshop and defeat 
the object of the measure proposed. 

15. Employment in embroidery and other decorative hand-work. —With increase in per 
capita income and consumer expenditure, the demand for artistic goods would increase. 
We find a variety of embroidery work, knitted textiles, hand printed and painted 
cotton, silk and mixed fabrics being consumed in increasing quantities. In the urban 
areas of U.P., the Punjab and Kashmir, a large number of families are engaged in occupa¬ 
tions of making them in their homes. We recommend an examination of the possi¬ 
bilities of introducing them for the employment of urban women. 

16. Industries using plastics as raw materials. —The growing use of plastics as one 
of the major raw materials all over the world, its existing and prospective produc¬ 
tion in India and the versatility of its uses makes it eminently suitable for use in 
cottage and family industries. We recommend an examination of its potentialities for 
the employment of women. 

17. Manufacture of toys and articles of home decoration. —One of the items for which 
there is a continuous increase in demand with the growth of consumer income and 
expenditure is made up of children’s toys and articles for the decoration of homes. 
Such of these industries as would be found suitable for home occupation may be 
introduced in urban areas for the employment of women provided adequate marketing 
facilities are set up. 
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18. The need of careful market studies and consumer preference appraisals concerning 
these industries.—We recommend that whatever industry is selected for relief employ¬ 
ment of women, it has got to be remembered that the practitioners would be people 
of limited means and cannot afford to bear the risks of market fluctuations or the 
piling up of stock. In case of work being given out to them on contract terms, 
they are freed from these risks. But if they are self-employed out and out, very 
great caution would be necessary to give them guidance only for such occupations 
whose products are continuously absorbed by the market. It may even be necessary 
for this category of industries to be placed under such institutional patronage as 
would be able to serve as a shock absorber for fluctuations in demand and can even 
afford to write-off stagnating stock or clear them at concessional prices now and then. 
This last scheme should not be impossible if a reserve fund is built up out of a 
small levy on the prices which can be realised when the sales are brisk and the 
market unsaturated. 

Finally, as already noted in connection with garments, a ceaseless study and fore¬ 
casting of consumer preferences and a system of appropriate consumer suggestion and 
guidance would also be necessary as necessary marketing strategy. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Employment of the people of the State in Industrial and Business Enterprises. 

1. Employment of the people from this St He in business enterprises in salaried 
posts .—We have noted that the Low figure of industrial employment in general in 
this State is due to want of the proliferation from the large basic industries. In 
this chapter it is proposed to consider the much narrower problem of the representa¬ 
tion and employment of the people of this State in the intermediate and higher 
categories of salaried posts in the business enterprises working in Bihar. 

The Unemployment Committe appointed by the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
examined the problem in the middle of the thirties and came to the conclusion that, 
among other things, the youngmen from the province were averse to taking up jobs 
at the bottom of even a promising ladder. The situation has completely changed, and 
matriculates are now quite willing to take up even the work of a ma/.door or khalasi, 
and persons with university degrees are willing to make a modest start which we 
consider to be a healthy sign. 

2. Employment of Biharis in the mines and factories .—An attempt was made in 
1954 to study the position of the employment of the local people in the industries, 
mines and factories of the State employing 500 or more workers. It was a postal 
survey and the response was not very satisfactory. Moreover, the information furnished 
were inadequate in many particulars, making it impossible to draw any conclusion from 
them. Even so, it was clear that people of the State were inadequately represented 
in them. 

3. Rationale and Justification of the Recommendation for an Appropriate 

Representation of Persons from Bihar in the Salaried Employment in the 

Business Enterprises. 

3.1. Growth of economy leads to mobility and demographic integration in large countries.— 
We wish to point out that the Committee does not intend to take a narrow and 
parochial view of the subject. The growth of the economy of any country, and specially 
one with a large area like India, the Soviet Union, the U.S.A., Brazil, etc., necessarily 
leads to a greater mobility of the economically active people and also of their families. 
Different countries have shown different trends in this respect. In the geographically 
smaller countries like Germany, France, etc., the industrial population is more immobile 
because it has already settled in the mining and industrial regions over decades. But 
in the larger countries there is a greater mobility and mix up in the population in 
the early stages of industrialisation as the workers of different categories are drawn 
from different regions. For example, the large industrial townships of the U.S.A. are 
like epitomes of the whole of Europe. Similarly the large industrial belt from Diamond 
Harbour right up to Asansol is an epitome of the whole of India. Within Bihar, 
Jamshedpur itself is more a representative of India than of Bihar alone, and more 
of such localities are in the process of growth. Thus the process of economic growth 
necessarily leads to a demographic integration or the building up of a variegated 
demographic pattern in a country. Moreover, under the Constitution there is a common 
citizenship without any local discrimination. 

3.2. The employment of the local population of the regions which ham lagged in 
education and other intitial facilities deserves special consideration just like infant industries 
and depressed areas .—For all these reasons we are averse to any sort of discrimination 
in any state or any sector of the economy. The reasons for examining the positions 
of the people of Bihar as employees in the business enterprises are purely practical, 
empirical and expected to hold good for a short period only to enable our youngmen 



to overcome certain adventitious and inherited hurdles like tlrse affecting newly established 
industries. As the head offices of most of the large industrial establishments are 
located outside this State and those at the top of the managerial hierarchy are drawn 
from other states, there would be, and is, a natural inclination among them to take 
as probationers, apprentices or persons for responsible posts those whom they know. 
We have noted in another chapter how contracting and engineering firms, with head¬ 
quarters located outside this State, bring even the lower grade personnel like clerks and 
chaprasis from outside. Such a situation in which the entire higher rung of the 
hierarchy is not even in social contact with the youngmen of the State calls for 
sympathetic remedial measures as it works as a self-perpetuating trend. 

We believe that the solution of the problem is not very far removed from the 
compromise principle which the National Development Council and the Planning Com¬ 
mission have been following in the locational distribution of industries. They are 
aiming at a well distributed regional development even if the purely economic factors 
clearly indicate a different type of concentration of industries. One of the powerful 
arguments for following the compromise principle is that the lower categories of wage 
work must be created near centres of population so as to secure a better distribution 
of employment because this category cannot bear the cost of railway journey over very 
long distance. Similarly, we consider it to be in national interest that every state 
in the country makes its due contribution to the building up of the managerial, 
supervisory and technical cadre for managing the working and growth of our national 
economy and that no artificial factors are allowed to stand in its way. Moreover, we 
believe that it is in the interest of the industries themselves that they take in their 
employment local people, who have their roots in the State, and, therefore, a vital 
state in the prosperity of the concern. They serve as a stabilising factor and a 
cementing force between the enterprise and the people of the locality in which it is 
situated. 

We, therefore, recommend that a larger number of persons from this State should 
be recruited as probationers and apprentices or in other technical and supervisory and 
managerial posts in the enterprises located in the State both in the private and in 
in the public sector. We further add that this principle should apply to the initial 
recruitment, but once an appointment has been made, further promotion should be on 
the basis of pure merit and performance*. 

3.3. Functions of Liaison Officer. —We repeat here, for these reasons, our recom¬ 
mendations in Chapter XIIf for the appointment of a Liaison Officer of high status 
for maintaining contact with all the large enterprises in the private and the public 
sector for securing an adequate representation of our youngmen in the industrial services. 

3.4. State and personnel department of business enterprise. —In this connection, w T e 
welcome the recent decision of the State Government to place the services of a high 
ranking officer at the disposal of the biggest private enterprise in the State with 
adequate authority and status to look after the personnel matters of the Company. 
There have been frequent reference in the Legislature to the low percentage of Biharis 
in the employment of certain public enterprises in the State. Though the announce¬ 
ment of Shri Manubhai Shah, Minister for Industries, that in all public enterprises 
posts carrying basic wages up to Rs. 500 per month should be filled only by local 
people may go a long way to alleviate the fears in this regard, we would strongly 
recommend that in order to ensure that the policy is implemented, the State Govern¬ 
ment do try to place a high ranking officer incharge of the personnel division of such 
enterprises in the State. This will be a most practical step to take to safeguard the 
interests of our youngmen and women. We do not wish to cast any reflection on 
people from other states in making this recommendation; some of them have done 
yeomen’s service to the cause of Biharis. But it is only a question of doing 
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something which would generate confidence in the minds of Biharis that their future 
is being taken care of. 

3 . 5 . Some positive suggestions.— Certain other positive steps are necessary if 
the Biharis are to be given their due place in the industries. We would like to 
indicate them in precise terms. 

(i) Recruitment to unskilled jobs like those of mazdoors, khalasies, peons and 

chaprasis as well as to clerical jobs should be made entirely from the 
local people. 

(ii) Probationers and apprentices for training for which the minimum qualification 

may be matriculate or intermediate, or degree in Arts or Science should 
be confined only to the people of the State. Our Schools and Colleges are 
turning out increasing number of boys and girls with these qualifications, 
and there is no reason why any employer, whether in the public or private 
sector, should seek to recruit persons from outside the State with these 
qualifications. 

(in) The same principle should apply to semi-skilled and skilled posts for which 
local men can be trained without much difficulty. 

(iv) For higher supervisory and technical posts for which a technical degree, not 
merely an Arts or Science degree, is required, men within the requisite 
qualifications, if available in the State, should be taken and trained. But 
if this is not possible without detriment to efficiency, men from other 
states may also be taken with reservations of not less than 60 per cent 
for the people of the State to be trained in due course. 

In short, it should be the constant endeavour of every employer, whether it is the 
State or a private entrepreneur, to recruit local people to the furthest extent possible 
so that the people of the State may develop a sense of belonging to the enterprise. 

3.6. No form'll definition of local people is called for.—We have deliberately avoided 
to attempt a definition of ‘local people’ or ‘people of the State . Several definitions 
have been attempted in the past—all of which have led to unseeming controversies. 
Our belief is that by the application of common place standards and principles, which 
admit of no controversy, every employer should be able to distinguish clearly between 
those who are indigenous residents of the State, sharing in its property or misery, 
or who are mere birds of passage. 

3.7. Regular review of representation of local people in industry. —No legal provision 
is suggested to achieve the objective in view, but we would strongly advocate that 
the question of securing to the people of the State adequate representation in 
industry and business should be continuously reviewed by a High Bower Committee 
at the Cabinet level, if possible, and Government should try to secure, in this regard, 
the willing co-operation of the employers through discussion and persuasion. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

A Scheme for a Permanent Advisory or Consultative Committee for Planning Manpower 

Utilisation and Employment. 

1. The necessity of a permanent organisation to keep continuous ivatch on employment 
trends and to advise Government on comprehensive employment planning for the entire 
employable population. —The need of an organisation to assess the employment value 
of all developmental projects and their execution was expressed in the very first 
meeting of the Committee. In this meeting on the 17th January, 1954, the Chairman 
(Dr. A. N. Sinha) drew the attention of the members to paragraph 11 of the pre¬ 
liminary note of the Secretary and asked for definite views. This paragraph runs thus : 

“Different Departments of Government are taking action on the suggestions made 
by the Planning Commission (about various measures of development parti¬ 
cularly for coping with unemployment). There is a clear need for co-ordina¬ 
tion so that it may be possible to review, from time to time, the effects 
of the execution of different projects on the volume of employment, and to 
make adjustments, wherever necessary. It may be desirable to have a 
research assistant who could continuously watch and analyse the progress 
reports received on the execution of various projects with a view to find 
out how far the employment opportunities have been increased in different 
sectors with the progress of each project”. 

The preliminary note of the Secretary further brought out the special features of 
the unemployment problem in India as due basically to the underdeveloped economy 
of the country and the unrestrained growth of population on which cyclical and 
frictional phases of unemployment were superimposed now and then. It was, there¬ 
fore, fundamentally a problem of creating opportunities and avenues for gainful em¬ 
ployment rather than of merely placing men in jobs or providing certain measures 
of social security. It was for these reasons that the Committee proceeded to set 
up the Sub-Committees for the survey of all the different aspects of the entire 
economy. And since the main Committee as well as the Sub-Committees and the 

office-bearers have so far been functioning as the co-ordinating body watching the 

employment aspects of the development schemes, rendering advice on all such measures 
on which thev were consulted by Government or which the Committee considered on 
its own initiative that advice to the Government should be offered, the urgency of 
setting up such a co-ordinating body was not felt as an immediate problem. How¬ 
ever, a scheme for such an organisation was being worked out so that when the 

labours of the Committee came to a close, these co-ordinating and advisory functions 

could be taken over by the proposed body. It is signilicent to note that more 
than four years back, the following remark was made in the note with which the 
scheme of the International Labour Organisation for expanding the scope of the 
employment services was placed before the Committee in June, 1956. 

“.if we can give a concrete shape to it, we may give a lead even 

to the Government of India in this respect”. 

2. The Circular Note of the International Labour Organisation of 1956 on the “Hole 
of the Employment Service in Relation to Unemployment in India”. —This approach of 
the Committee received support from a communication received by the Committee 
from the Labour Department of the Government of Bihar forwarding a copy of a 
circular note emanating from the International Labour Organisation, New Delhi and 
forwarded to all the states through the Government of India in 1956. The subject 
matter of the note was the “Role of the Employment Service in Relation to 
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Unemployment in India”. An interim reply was sent by the secretariat of the Committee 
in May, 1956 and the subject was discussed in the fourth meeting in August, 1956. 
This note of the International Labour Organisation pleaded for the expansion of the 
functions of the Employment Service beyond mere registration and placement or 
matching men and jobs. It gave illustrations from the expanding role of the Em¬ 
ployment Services in other countries and urged the importance of research, diagnosis 
and of the setting up of a National Employment Information Programme for these 
purposes. The need for anticipating employment conditions in terms of occupations, 
industries and geographical areas for matching demand and supply in specific terms 
was visualised. The other aspect of anticipation and forecasting u as in terms of the un¬ 
employment information programme. Job-analysis was pointed out to be necessary not only 
for right vocational guidance of the prospective entrants but also for the purpose ol 
rationalising complex jobs to enable available men to be fitted into them. The 
questions of geographical mobility, of seasonal unemployment, of discriminatory 
hiring practices, of depressed areas and of excessive labour turn-over were to be 
covered. It was held that any effective Employment Market Information Service 
could be operated only on the basis of all such research and diagnosis. With regard 
to the specific problem of unemployment, the International Labour Organisation note 
advocated a permanent data collection programme and sample survey instead of 
complete enumeration. It will be noticed that this circular note emphasised the three 
main points, namely, the employment of the new entrants into the labour market, 
secondly, a permanent data collection programme, and finally, the urgency of framing 
employment policy as a comprehensive responsibility towards the entire labour force 
all of which were already being considered by our Committee. 

3. Special importance and necessity of a total e.mploijment planning in an under¬ 
developed country. —The idea of planning the utilisation of human resources, i.e., 
manpower planning is basic and urgent one for the densely populated under¬ 
developed countries just as the emphasis is tilted on the utilisation of the natural 
resources in the sparsely populated countries rich in natural resources like Brazil, 
Canada, Australia or the Soviet Union. It is from this point of view that the 
Committee has analysed the situation in our State and made comprehensive recom¬ 
mendations for the employment of the residual manpower in the chapters dealing 
with intensive farming, mass employment, emigration to other states, etc. While the 
Committee was working along this line of thinking, the Central Government and the 
Planning Commission, too, had been evolving the same idea and objective of com¬ 
prehensive manpower utilisation. Such a basic approach was growing up at inter¬ 
national level also, and Western economists, statesmen, the United Nations Organisation 
and the International Labour Organisation have all come to realise the need of 
comprehensive man-power utilisation in all the backward or under developed countries 
of the World. We shall presently see how an appropriate methodology of investi¬ 
gation and technique of dealing with the subject have taken shape in India, 

4. Constitutional implications of a comprehensive man-power planning. —While Articles 
36 to 51 of the Indian Constitution containing the Directive Principles of State 
Policy are not enforceable by any court they are of immense importance as defining 
the very spirit of the Constitution. Article 39(a) lays down that 

‘‘The State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards securing— 

(a) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood;” 

Thus we find that the creation "of employment and’self-employment opportunities 
for securing an adequate means of livelihood for every citizen is one of the funda¬ 
mental principles in the governance of the country as brought out in Article 37. 
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5. Gradual and Empirical Evolution op the Concerts, Methods and Technique 
of Man-power Planning of the Centre. 

5.1. Gradual realisation of the necessity for man-power planning. —Although it took 
a long time for the Centre to feel out and evolve the concept of total man-powe 
planning and the methods and technique of employment and unemployment calculations, 
the objective of the utilisation of the human resources was formulated in the very 
instrument establishing the Planning Commission in March, 1950, which charged this 
body with the responsibility, inter alia, (1) to assess the human resources along with 
capital and natural resources, and (2) to plan their most effective utilisation. It 
was not, however, before the Eirst Plan was half-way through that both serious 
thinking and appropriate action were initiated on these lines. By 1953, as we have 
examined elsewhere, the awareness of the problem of unemployment began to 
cause anxieties at the Centre also and frequent demands were placed before the Plan¬ 
ning Commission for comprehensive man-powev. In that year, an informal working group 
of man-power studies and technical training of the Planning Commission with representa 
tives of the Ministries of Education and of Labour and Employment and of the 
technical bodies like the Central Statistical Organisation and the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research was constituted. This body began with considering 
both the personnel requirement aspect of the plan schemes and the question of com¬ 
prehensive employment. But it was the first problem which naturally secured the 
higher priority. Details of the personnel requirements were worked out by the River 
Valley Projects Technical Personnel Committee specifically for these projects. The 
Engineering Personnel Committee considered the personnel requirements from a more 
comprehensive point of view. These methods were further elaborated by the various 
steel projects and by the National Coal Development Corporation by working out 
the employment potentials of each separate project or enterprise. The Technical 
Personnel Training Committee, established in 1956 considered the problem even more 
broadly by covering the requirements of the private sector as well. All these functions 
were finally placed under the Scientific and Technical Man-power Division and the 
Perspective Planning Division. Throughout all these efforts, while the immediate 
objectives were limited, the processes of working out calculations of the employment 
potentials tended to lead those responsible for them to the realisation of the urgency 
of comprehensive man-power utilisation measures. In this way the processing of the 
monthly reports of the Regional Directorate of Resettlement and Employment on 
regional surpluses and deficits of technical and skilled personnel, the reports of the 
Programme Administration Advisers and of the Liaison Officers to the state govern¬ 
ment from the Planning Commission were bringing to the notice of the Centre the 
problem of employment in the states. One concrete result was the classification of 
the occupational titles with 300 categories in a flexible classificatory system into which 
new categories could be fitted. We are noting elsewhere that this work is not yet 
complete on a national scale and a National Dictionary of Occupations remains to 
be completed. 

5.2. Development of concepts, methods and machinery for man-power utilisation ,'— 
It was out of these activities and other similar explorations that further development 
of the concepts, methods and machinery for man-power utilisation took shape. These 
were 

(1) The assessment of overall unemployment which was split up into the exa¬ 
mination of unemployment in the rural and the urban sectors separately 
as already examined in another chapter. 

(2) The launching of the Employment Market Information Programme in 
response to the objective of a total man-power planning and on account of 
the lack of information and data not only on unemployment but also on 
employment. 

39 Lab.—65 
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(3) The development of the technique of calculation of direct and indirect em¬ 
ployment potentials of specific schemes of development simultaneously with 
the elaboration and improvement of the analytical tools and the setting up 
of appropriate machinery for the purpose. 

5.3. The present machinery. -There is now at the top the Cabinet Committee of the 

Central Government on Man-power with a Directorate of Man-power to provide a 
secretariat for the Cabinet Committee, to maintain liaison with each Ministry for the 
implementation of the decisions of the Cabinet Committee and to keep in close touch 
with the Divisions of the Planning Commission dealing with man-power. A very 
important link in the machinery on man-power planning is provided by the nomina¬ 
tion of a senior officer from each Central Ministry, whose functions create em¬ 
ployment, to keep in touch with the Central Directorate of Man-power. In the 
Planning Commission itself the functions of man-power planning have been placed 
under the Scientific and Technical Man-power Division and the Perspective Planning 
Division. Finally, the old Central Employment Advisory Committee which was attached 
to the Central Headquarters of the National Employment Service and had been set 
up by the Government of India to advise the Central Ministry of Labour and Em¬ 
ployment on matters relating to employment, unemployment and the creation of era- 
ployment opportunities and the working of the Employment Exchanges, was abolished, 
and in its place a Central Committee on Employment has been set up in 1958. 
The Resolution of the Government of India setting up this Committee has been 
reproduced for reference in the Appendix to this report. 

6. Man-power Planning and Information on Employment. The Need of Vocational 

Guidance. 

6.1. Lack of data on employment and the Employment Market Information Pro¬ 
gramme. —Effective action against unemployment cannot be taken unless its extent 
and type are known. In this country, apart from the lack of data regarding the 
extent of unemployment there is a lack of data even about the volume of existing 
employment and of its accurate projection. It is expected now that as soon as the 
Employment Information Programme has become more comprehensive, this drawback 
would be removed to a considerable extent even if the self-employment sector is not 
covered fully. 

6.2. Vocational guidance. —Similarly, the need for vocational guidance cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. Our educated youth in general are unaware of the various job openings 
and training facilities, suited to their aptitude and interests, available in the country 
and, therefore, crowd the ranks of aspirants for clerical jobs. The Training an 
Employment Services Organisation Committee set up by the Government of India 
under the Chairmanship of Shri B. Shiva Rao, M. P. also considered this question an 
recommended the setting up of Counselling Programmes in Employment Exchanges. 

6.3. The Employment Market Information Programme.— The Committee note with 
satisfaction that the State Government have already taken steps in these directions. 
As a part of an all-India Scheme, the National Employment Service in Bihar has 
started a programme for the collection of Employment Market Information on a 
continuing and regular basis. The first round of enquiry from the Public Sector has 
already been completed, and in the second round, the private sector in the hree 
districts of Dhanbad, Singhbhum and Patna is also being covered. During the course 
of the remaining years of the Second Five-Year Plan, the private sec or m e 
other districts of Bihar will be covered. Ad hoc and sample surveys, where necessary, 
are also contemplated in the scheme. The information collected from these enquiries, 
along with the available data relating to employment and unemployment irom other 
(sources are proposed to be analysed and studied on a continuing basis. 
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6.4. Agriculture and self-employing occupations to be included under Employment 
Market Information Programme. —The scheme, in its present form, however, suffers 
from one serious drawback, namely, that it does not extend to the agricultural sector 
and barely covers the self-employing occupations or independent workers. Even after 
the developmental schemes have generated a large volume of direct employment, the 
percentage of independent earners in the agricultural and non-agricultural sectors would 
continue to be many times greater. Evidently, therefore, the scope of the Employment 
Market Information scheme of the National Employment Service of the State 
will have to be widened so as to cover this sector of the working population 
in its studies. We, therefore, recommend that the work of the agricultural and rural 
unemployment survey so far being conducted under the auspices of the Committee 
should be continued, if necessary, with suitable modifications, as part of the Employ¬ 
ment Market Information Scheme. 

6.5. The schemes of Man-power Planning. —The Committee also note with satisfaction 
that, as a step towards total man-power planning, the State Government have intro¬ 
duced schemes for vocational guidance. The Education Department has started a scheme 
for giving vocational and educational guidance in schools. The scheme is still in its 
early stages and is in operation in only some of the Multi-purpose and Higher Second¬ 
ary Schools of the State. Trained Counsellors have been appointed whose function is 
to guide boys into appropriate courses of study having regard to their interest, apti¬ 
tude and capability. As a supplement to this service, the National Employment Service 
has started a scheme for vocational guidance in the Employment Exchanges in the 
Youth Employment and Adult Counselling Sections. The Youth Employment Service 
guides a young person entering the employment market into the choice of a gainful 
occupation having regard to the employment opportunities available and his interest 
and aptitude. The Adult Counselling Section deals with persons who are occupationally 
mal-adjusted or under-adjusted. So far, this scheme is only in operation at the Employ¬ 
ment Exchange at Patna and during the Second Five-Year Plan it is proposed to 
be extended to three more Exchanges. A number of career pamphlets on different 
occupations have been distributed in schools and colleges. While the Committee 
welcomes these measures, they feel that the pace of the expansion of these schemes 
needs to be accelerated. 

6.6. National Dictionary of Occupations. — We may also repeat here the importance 
of a National Dictionary of Occupations already mentioned in the preceding section. 

7. The Need of a Permanent Advisory and Consultative Committee on 
Employment and Man-power Planning. 

7.1. Regular appraisal of employment situation is necessary. —In view of all these 
considerations the Committee thinks that there is need for a permanent advisory and 
consultative body to constantly watch and appraise the employment situation and 
recommend appropriate remedial measures from time to time. As already noted, in 
his opening speech in the first meeting of the Committee in 1954, the Chairman drew 
the attention of the members to the special feature of the unemployment problem in 
this country. He pointed out that it was not just a question of fluctuation in 
employment and the lapses of the employed into unemployment but went deeper 
into the problem of finding jobs or self-employment for a growing population. Now 
that the Bihar Unemployment Committee has come to the final stage of its labours 
and would no longer be available in the role of a standing advisory committee and 
co-ordinating body, it is desirable that the Government do set up a permanent organi¬ 
sation for discharging these functions. The case is further strengthened by the fact that 
the Government of India have set up a Central Committee on Employment to advise 
the Ministry of Labour and Employment on matters relating to employment, creation 
of employment opportunities and the working of the National Employment Service. 
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This Committee will study employment information and assess employment and 
unemployment trends both in urban and rural areas, and suggest measures for expanding 
employment opportunities. The Committee consists of representatives of different states, 
members of Parliament, economists and representatives of employers and workers. 
The Director of National Employment Service, Bihar, has been nominated as the 
representative of the State Government on this Committee. 

7.2. The State Committee to have enlarged functions than the Central Committee .— 
Our Committee considers that a State counterpart of the Central Committee on 
Employment with slightly enlarged functions than those assigned to the Central Com¬ 
mittee should be set up. We are recommending an enlargement of the functions 
because the State Government have not got the advantages of the Centre of the 
large number of advisory, research and co-ordinating bodies and may not afford the 
cost of setting them up. Our recommendation, therefore, aims at mobilising the talents 
in the Universities and in public life without creating a financial burden on the State. 

The functions proposed for the Committee are explained in sections 8 and 11 
below. 

7.3. The present Employment Advisory Committee .—We have, however, in our State 
a number of special function Committees without an adequate co-ordination of their 
activities. In this way we had a Regional Employment Advisory Committee when 
the Employment Service was under the Government of India. With the transfer of 
the organisation to the State Government, a fresh committee has been constituted 
called the Bihar State Employment Advisory Committee. It is a tripartite committee 
consisting of members of government and representatives of employers and workers. 
Its function is to advise the National Employment Service on matters relating to the 
working of the National Employment Service. For studying the needs of trained 
personnel in industry and adjusting the training programmes, another committee has 
been suggested by the Government of India. A Technical Committee on Employment 
Market Information to advise the Employment Service in the collection of Employment 
Market Information and to appraise its results has also been set up by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar. For deployment of surplus persons from development projects in the 
public and private sectors another co-ordinating committee has been constituted. 
There is a separate Man-power Directorate attached to the office of the Development 
Commissioner with which also a high-powered committee is attached. Ihe State 
Government (Labour Department) have in view the setting of another committee to 
deal with the problem of employment of local people in industrial establishments in 
Bihar. All these various committees and co-ordinating bodies (six in number) are 
intended for the utilisation of the available man-power in the proper manner and 
absorption of unemployed persons in employment and the functions of each tend to 
overlap those of the others. We feel that all these Committees should now be replaced 
by one high-power Committee to be known as the Bihar State Committee on 
Employment with a flexible organisation for functioning through specialised Sub- 
Committees, which will shape all policies in the entire field of employment and 
unemployment. This Committee should be adequately broad-based and representative 
with a complement of about 30 members just like the Central Committee on Employment. 
This State Committee should also have the power to constitute Sub-Committees or 
Working Groups which should be small enough (say 8 members) to be able to meet 
often and study specialised subjects and make their recommendations to the Main 
Committee which would finally consider and shape their proposals for recommendation 

5to Government. 

8. The functions of the proposed Bihar State Committee on Employment .—It is recom¬ 
mended that this proposed Bihar State Committee on Employment should be entrusted 
with the functions enumerated in Section 11 below. The Committee will have both 
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advisory and consultative functions. An advisory committee may tender an advice on 
its own initiative also and thus originate a scheme whereas a consultative committee 
takes up any problem only when consulted. 

9. The proposed permanent Bihar State Committee on Employment will require a 
Secretariat. —This body will need a small but efficient secretariat unit which would be 
more like a research team than a mere administrative office. In this connection, the 
Committee brings to the notice of the Government that a number of men in the 
office of the Committee have received a very good training and mental orientation 
for the specialised kind of work on the collection, handling and analysis of data and 
the application of theories and principles in connection with the economics of employ¬ 
ment. The training which they have received and the experience acquired by them would 
be useful for the body which is recommended to be set up. 

10. The need of a suitable library for the Labour Department. —The Committee thinks 
that the work of the Labour Department is now sufficiently specialised to necessitate 
the building up of a suitable specialised library of books, journals and clippings from 
newspapers. In view of the high costs of books and journals, the Committee 
expresses its view that, except for such books as are needed for daily reference and 
routine work by each sub-department, it would be more desirable if one well- stocked 
central library is built up in the Labour Department. 

11. The specific recommendation for the Advisory and Consultative Committee. —We 
are now placing below our recommendation for the Advisory and Consultative Com¬ 
mittee in the following terms. 

In view of the facts that 

(a) the State is responsible not only for providing all appropriate conditions for 

securing the maximum efficiency and welfare of the wage-earning sector 
of the labour force; 

(b) but also for the efficiency and economy of the self-employed workers; 

(c) and futher, bacause in a guided economy the state is called upon to take 

appropriate steps for the productive employment of the entire labour force 
of the community; 

(d) and because in our under-developed economy with a large and growing labour 

force but with a scarcity of land and capital resources, the utilisation of 
the man-power is as important as the proper exploitation of the natural 
resources; 

(e) and because the State has to devise ways and methods for socially productive 

employment of a large labour force even outside the labour market by 
creating new employment opportunities apart from dealing with unemploy¬ 
ment among those already employed in the organised industries ; 

(/) and because we have adopted a system of guided and planned economic 
development to make up for the retarded growth in the past; 

(g) and also because frictional and transitional unemployment are inevitable 

features of even a healthy economic growth and necessitate continuous 
adjustments and re-arraying of the factors of production ; 

(h) and finally since a number of different Departments of the Government are 

taking action according to the plans and directions of the Planning Com¬ 
mission, there is a clear need for co-ordination so that it may be possible 
to review, from time to time, the effects of the execution of different 
projects on the volume and distribution of employment and to make 
adjustments, wherever necessary; 
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the Bihar Unemployment Committee recommends to the Government that 

(i) the designation of the Department of Labour of the Government of Bihar 

be changed to that of the Department of Labour and Employment. 

(ii) a permanent advisory and consultative body, on the lines of the Central 

Committee on Employment, known as the Bihar State Committee on 
Employment consisting of non-official members, including representa¬ 
tive of employers and workers, members of the Legislature and eco¬ 
nomists, and official members representing the developmental depart¬ 
ments; the Central Bureau of Economics and Statistics and the Labour 
Department be set up to advise the Department of Labour and 
Employment on all matters relating to employment, creation of em¬ 
ployment opportunities and the working of the National Employment 
Service. 

(Hi) the coverage under Employment Market Information Programme of the 
National Employment Service should be extended so as to cover 
both the agricultural and non-agricultural sectors including self- 
employed persons. 

(iv) the programme of Vocational Guidance should be extended throughout 

the State. 

(v) all recruitments, both in the public and in the private sector, should be 

channelled through the National Employment Service Organisation. 

(vi) a separate cell for undertaking the secretariat work of the main Com¬ 

mittee and its Sub-Committees should be set up. 

(vii) in view of very much wider responsibilities of the Department of Labour 

and Employment which we have tried to bring out throughout this 
report labour and employment economics should be included as one 
of the subjects, along with labour laws, for the Departmental examina¬ 
tions of the officers of this Department. 

It is further recommended that the following functions be entrusted to the proposed 
Bihar State Committee on Employment— 

(i) to maintain continuously an estimate or account, from year to year, of the 

addition to the work or labour force and its structural set up according 
to the estimated increase in the population of the working age-group 
and the returns from the Universities, Examination Boards and training 
institutions ; 

(ii) to examine continuously in co-operation with other Departments the existing 

and prospective scope for the development of large, medium and small 
industries and to advise Government on an adequate share for this State 
in the Centrally-administered public enterprises, on the scope for State 
enterprises and enterprises in the private sector ; 

(Hi) to examine in co-operation with other Department, research organisations 
and other bodies, the scope for new industries and handicrafts for self- 
employment in rural and urban areas, and specially the scope for employ¬ 
ment opportunities in the agricultural and non-agricultural sectors in and 
around the newly growing industrial townships; 

(iv) to review employment information and assess employment and unemployment 
trends both urban and rural and suggest measures for the expansion of 
employment opportunities; 
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(v) to consider and/or suggest special measures for the educated unemployed or 

other special classes of unemployed persons; 

(vi) to assess requirements of trained personnel and advise the Government on 

the need for augmenting or adjusting training programmes; 

( vii) to keep watch on the execution of employment providing projects in public 

and private sectors with a view to advising Government if any adjustments 
are called for; 

(viii) to advise Government on measures to be taken for the effective utilisation 
of available human resources including the deployment and re-employment 
of skilled personnel from a completed project to a new project; 

(ix) to advise Government on the development of the National Employment 

Service and the Vocational Guidance Programme; 

(x) to foster and keep a watch on the employment of the emigrants from this 

State and advise Government on any remedial measures if any handicaps 
are created; and 

(xi) in general to consider and advise on all measures necessary for securing 

employment of the people of this State in the public and the private 
sectors, in the Central Services and Government enterprises inside and 
outside this State. 
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